LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


As may be seen from the onginal programme printed in 
Erdmann’s History of Philosophy under the date 1890, the 
Library of Philosophy was designed as a contribution to 
the History of Modem Phdosophy under the heads first 
of different Schools of Thought — ^Sensationalist, Reahst, 
Idealist, Intuitivist, secondly of different Subjects — ^Psy- 
chology, Ethics, /Esthetics, Pohtical Philost^hy, Theology. 
While much had been done in England m tracing the course 
of evolution in nature, history, economics, morals, and 
rehgion, little had been done in tracmg the development of 
thought on these subjects Yet "the evolution of opinion 
is part of the whole evolution” 

By the co-operation of different wnters in carrying out 
this plan it was hoped that a thoroughness and complete- 
ness of treatment, otherwise unattainable, might be secured 
It was believed also that from wnters mainly Bntish and 
Amencan fuller consideration of Enghsh Phdosophy than 
it had hitherto received might be looked for In the earlier 
senes of books containing, among others, Bosanquet's 
History of Mslheltcs, Pfleiderer's Battonal Theology since 
Kant, Albee’s History of English Uiilitanamsm, Bonar's 
Philosophy and Political Economy, Brett’s History of Psy- 
chology, Ritchie’s Natural Rights, these objects were to a 
large extent effected 

In the meantime original work of a high order was 
being produced both in England and America by such 
wnters as Bradley, Stout, Bertrand Russell, Baldwin, 
Urban, Montague, and others, and a new interest in foreign 
works, German, French, and Italian, which had either 
become classical or were attracting public attention, had 



developed The scope of the Library thus became extended 
into something more international, and it is entering on 


the fifth decade of its existence in tiie hope that it may 
contribute in this highest field of thought to that Intel- 
lectual Co-operation which is one of the most s^nificant 


General Editor 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE utilised the opportunity offered by the Second Edition 
to correct a number of minor errors and mispnnts, and to 
extract m a few doubtful and difficult cases the Sansknt 
ongmals so as to enable the reader to compare the mterpreta- 
tions mth the text These latter are found in the Notes at 
the end of the book, which also mclude material intended to 
clear up difficulties or bnng the book up-to-date. 

The English rendermgs of Sansknt texts are generally based 
on standard translations where available, and these are men- 
tioned in the bibliographical references These latter are in- 
tended mainly as a guide to the Merature available m English, 
though they mdirectly point the way to the whole hterature 
on the subject 

I have to thank many friends and cntics for then valuable 
suggestions 1 am specially mdebted to Professor M. Hinyanna 
of Mysore Among others who helped me with valuable 
advice are MahUmahopadhyaya S Kuppusnumi Sastn of 
Madras and Mahamahopadhyaya N S. Anantaknshna Sistri 
of Calcutta My fnend and colleague, Mr K C. Chatterji, 
checked the references, and my thanks are due to him. 


Sepimber, 1930 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

/ 

In this volume, which is devoted to the discussion of the six 
Brahmanical systems, I have adopted the same plan and 
method of treatment as m the first. I have tried to adopt, 
what is acknowledged to he, the true spirit of philosophical 
interpretation, vtz , to mterpret the ancient writers and their 
thoughts at their best and relate them to the livmg issues of 
philosophy and religion Vacaspati Mi^ra, who commented 
on almost all the systems of Hmdu thought, wrote on each, 
as if he believed in its doctrmes In presentmg inteUigently 
tendenaes of thought matured long ago and embodied m a 
number of difficult works, it has been necessary to select, 
emphasise and even criticise particular aspects, which naturally 
betrays the dnection m which my own thmkmg runs 
Involving as the work does so many decisions on pomts of 
detail, it is, perhaps, too much to hope that the book is free 
from errors of judgment ; but I have endeavoured to give an 
objective treatment and avoid playmg tncks with the evidence. 

I should repeat here that my discussion is not to be 
regarded as complete m any sense of the term, for almost 
everj’ chapter deals with a subject to which a fully equipped 
speaahst devotes a lifetime of study Detailed discussions of 
particular systems require separate monographs My tagV is 
the limited one, of sketching m broad outhnes the different 
movements of thought, their motives and their results. I 
have made practically no attempt to deal with secondary 
vanations of opimon among the less important writers of the 
various schools. My treatment of the Saiva, the Sakta and 
the later Vai§nava systems, which belong more to the reli^ous 
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history than to the philosophical development of India, has 
been bnef and summary I shall be thoroughly satisfied if 
I succeed in conveying an idea, however inadequate, of the 
real spint of the several phases of Indian speculative thought. 

If this volume is slightly more difficult than the previous 
one, I hope it will be felt that the difficulty is not entirely 
of my making, but is to some extent mherent in the subject 
and in the close thinldng which its study involves To con- 
dense a mass of facts into a clear narrative which can be 
followed by the reader ivitliout bewilderment or boredom is 
a task which I felt to be more tlian what I could compass. 
It IS for the reader to judge how far I have succeeded m my 
attempt to steer a middle course between looseness and 
pedantry. To help the general reader, the more technical 
and textual discussions are prmted in small type 

In the preparation of this volume I have found, not only 
the Sanskrit texts of the different schools, but also the writings 
of Deussen and Keith, Thibaut and Garbe, Ganganath Jha 
and Vidyabhufan, very helpful. I am greatly mdebted to 
my friends, Mr V Subrahmanya Aiyar and Professor J. S, 
Mackenzie, for then: kmdness m reading considerable parts of 
the MS and the proofs, and malung many valuable suggestions 
Professor A Bemedale Keith was good enough to read the 
proofs, and the book has profited much by his critical 
comments. My deepest thanks, however, are due, as in the 
case of the first volume, to the General Editor, Professor 
J H Muirhead, who gave to the work much of his time and 
thought But for his generous assistance, the defects of the 
book— whatever they may be— would have been very much 
greater. The panting of the work mvolved considerable 
trouble, and I am glad that it has been extraordmanly well 
done 


December 1926 
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PART in 

THE SIX BRAHMANICAL SYSTEMS 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The spirit of the age — The Dar4anas — A.stika and NSstika — ^Shtra 
bterature — Date — Common ideas — The six systems 


I 

The Rise of the Systems 

The age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philo- 
sophic spirit in India The progress of philosophy is generally 
due to a powerful attack on a historic^ tradition when men 
fed themsdves compelled to go back on their steps and raise 
once more the fundamental questions which their fathers had 
disposed of by the older schemes. The revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, even such as it was, forms an era in the histoiy 
of Indian thought, since it finally eisploded the method of 
dogmatism and hdped to bring about a critical pomt of view. 
For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was the main arsenal 
where were forged the weapons of universal destructive 
criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in dearing the 
mind_ d the crraping effects of andent obstructions. 
Scepticism, when it is honest, hdps to reorganise bdief on 
its natural foundations The need for laying the foundations 
deeper resulted m the great movement of philosophy which 
produced the six systems of thought, where cold critidsm and 
analysis take the place of poetry and religion. The conser- 
vative schools were compdled to codify their views and set 
forth logical_ defences of them. The critical side of philosophy 
b^ame as important as the speculative The philosophic^ 
views of the presystemahc period set forth some general 
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reflectiofls regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis of any fruitful speculation Cntics forced 
their opponents to employ the natural methods relevant to 
life and eiqienence, and not some supernatural revelation, m 
the defence of their speculative sdiemes We should not 
lower our standards to let in the beliefs we wish to secure. 
Atmavidya or philosophy is now supported by Anvik^ild or 
the science of inquiry.^ A rationalistic defence of philosophic 
systems could not have been very congenial to the conser- 
vative mind.* To the devout it must have appeared that the 
breath of life had departed since intuition had given place to 
critical reason. The force of thought which springs strai^t 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upanisads, or 
the epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God- 
vision as in the Bhagavadgita give place to more strict phi- 
losophismg. Again, when an appeal to reason is admitted, 
one cannot be sure of the results of thought. A critical 
philosophy need not always be in conformity with cherished 
traditions. But the spirit of the times required that every 
sj’stem of thought based on reason should be recognised as 
a <tgrfeina. All logical attempts to gather the floatmg con- 
ceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as dar&nas 3 They all hdp us to see some a^ect 
of the truth. This conception led to the view tiiat the 
apparently isolated and indqiendent systems were really 


* IT B , 1. 1 I. ; Mantt, va. 43 Kanfilya (alwnt 300 B c J asserts t&at 
Anvik^iki is a distinct branch of stndy 01 er and above the other three. Tray! 

or the Vedas, Varta or commerce, and Dandaniti or pobtyO 2) Thescrth 

century B c , -wheo it was recognised as a ^cial stndy, marts the hegio^g 
of systematic philosophy in India, and by tte first century B c the term 
Anvlksiii is replaced by "daifema " (see 3LB , Santiparva, to 45 Biagamta 
JrurSna, vni. 14 10) Every inquiry starts m doubt and fulfils a need 
Co InfiSsava saibdehaprayoiane sScayati [BhSmaii, 1 i i) 

^ . -T ^ - »_*■ _« tae T1 


' men away fioni 
lanti, iSo 47-49 


» In the RamSyafla, Anvifc§iki is censnred as le a ai n g 
the ininncbons of the dharmafastoas pi, 100 36) (MB, — - - -- - 

246-S) Mann holds that those who misled by logic (hetniastra) diOTgard 
the Vedas and the Dhanna Sutras deserve exconunumcation (si. ii) ; yet 
both Gautama ra his Uhaima Sutra (n) and Mann (viz. 43) presaO^ a 
course of imUksitI for kmgs Lopoans were included in tte legislative 
assemblies When logic supports scnptnre, it is co^ended _ By 
of Anvltsikl, Vyasa danns to have arranged the Vedas (tfyayasurravr/a. 
i-r j> 

3 Madhava : S P S 
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members of a larger historical plan. Their nature could not be 
completely understood so long as they were viewed as self- 
dependent, without regard to their place in the historic 
interconnection. 


II 


Relation to the Vedas 


The adoption of the critical method served to moderate 
the impetuosity of the speculative imagmation and helped to 
show tiiat the pretended philosophies were not so firmly held 
as their professors supposed But the iconoclastic fervour 
of the matenahsts, the scqitics and* some followers of 
Buddhism destroyed all grounds of certitude. The Hindu 
mmd did not contemplate this negative result with equamimty. 
Man cannot live on doubt Intellectual pugilism is not 
sufficient by itself The zest of combat cannot feed the spmt 
of man If we cannot estabhsh through logic the truth of 
anythmg, so much the worse for logic It cannot be that 
the hopes and aspnations of sincere souls like the rsis of the 
Upamsads are irrevocably doomed. It cannot be that cen- 
turies of struggle and thought have not brought the mind one 
step nearer to the solution. Despair is not the only alter- 
native Reason assailed could find refuge in faith The 
seers of the Upamsads are the great teachers in the school 
of sacred ivisdom They speak to us of the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life If the unassisted reason of man 
cannot attam any hold on reality by means of mere specu- 
lation, help may be sought from the great writings of the 
seers who dann to have attamed spiritual certainty. Thus 
strenuous attempts were made to justify by reason what 
faith imphdtly accepts. This is not an irrational attitude, 
smce philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret the widen- 
mg experience of humanity. The one danger that we have 
to avoid is lest faith should furnish the conclusions for 
plulosophy. 


Of the systems of thought or darSanas, six became more 
famous th^ others, viz , Gautama’s Nyaya, Kanada’s Vaisesika 
Kapila s Saihkhya, Patanjah's Yoga, Jaimim’s Purva 
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and Badarayana's Uttara Mimamsa or the Vedanta * They 
are the BraJnnanical systems, smce they all accept the authonty 
of the Vedas The systems of thought which admit the 
validity of the Vedas are called astika, and those which 
repudiate it nastika. The astika, or nastika character of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative conclusions 
regardmg the nature of the supreme spirit, but on the accept- 
ance or non-acceptance of the authonty of the Vedas * Even 
the schools of Buddhism have their origin in the Upanisads ; 
though they are not regarded as orthodox, smce they do not 
accept the authonty of the Vedas Kumanla, a great 
authority on these questions, admits that the' Buddhist 
systems owe their mspiration to the Upamsads, argues that 
they were put forth ivith the puipose of checkmg the excessive 
attachment to sensuous objaits, and declares that th^ aie 
all authontative systems of thought i 

The acceptance of the Veda is a practical admission that 
spiritual experience is a greater hght in these matters than 
mtellectual reason It does not mean either full agreement 
with all the doctrmes of the Veda or admission of any behef 
in the existence of God It means only a senous attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence ; for even the mfalh- 
bihty of the Veda is not admitted by the schools in the same 
sense As we shaU see, the Vaiiesika and the Nyaya accept 
God as the result of inference The Samkhya is not a theism 


The Yoga is practically mdependent of the Veda The two 
Mimamsas are more directly dependent on the Vedas The 
Purva denvcs the general conception of deity from 

the Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme spmt, The 
Uttara Mimamsa accepts God on the basis of iruti assisted 
by inference, while realisation of God can be had through 
meditation and jnana TheisticaUy mmded thmkers of a later 
day dechned to raclude the Samkhya under orthodox darianas 4 

I Hanbhadra, m bis ^a4darianasatniiccaya, discusses the Buddhist, the 
NaiySyika, and the SSmkbya, the Jama, the Vaiiesika. and the Jaiminlya 
systems ft 3) Jmadatta and Hajaiekhara agree with this view 

• PtsLanyabuddhir vede?u Mann says that a nfetika is he who despises 
the Vedas Nastiko vedanmdakaf* (a il) See M B , im 270 “7 


4 In Bhlmacatya’s Nyayahoia the astika is said to be parJokad^t^ 
v5di and nastika M vedamargam anannnindhanah He includes Saml*ya 
and the Advaita Vedanta under the latter " JJaySvadivedanty apt nastika 
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The philosophical character of the systems is not much 
compromised by the acceptance of the Veda.* The dis- 
tinction between iruti and smfti is well known, and where the 
two conflict, the former is to prevail. The ^ruti itself is 
divided into thekarmalcanda (the Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
and the inanaknnda (the Upanisads). The latter is of higher 
value, though much of it is set aside as mere arthavada or 
non-essential statements. All these distmctions enable one 
to treat the Vedic testimony in a very liberal spirit. The 
interpretations of the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employing logical methods 
and arriving at truths agreeable to reason, they were yet 
anxious to preserve their contmuity with the ancient texts 
They did not wish it to be thought that they were enunciatmg 
something completely new. While this may involve a certain 
want of frankness with themselves, it helped the spread of 
what they regarded as the truth.* Critics and commentators 
of drSerent schools claim for that views the sanction of the 
Veda and exercise their ingenuity in forcmg that sanction 
when it is not spontaneously yielded. In the light of the 
controversies of subsequent times, they read into the language 
of the Vedas opinions on questions of which they knew httle 
or nothing. The general conceptions of the Vedas were 
nather definite nor detailed, and so allowed themselves to 
be handled and fashioned in different ways by different schools 
of thought. Besides, the very vnstness of the Vedas, from 


eva pa^vasSne sampadyate " KumSnla regards the SSmldiya, the Yoga, 
the PaficaiStra and the Paiupata systems as being opposed to the Veda 
as much as Buddhism {TatiiravariithUt 134) 

* What Keith says of the Nyaya and the VaiSejika is tme of the other 

syst^ as well “ The systems are indeed orthodox and admit the 
authonty of the sacred scnptures, but they attack the problems of existence 
Witt human means, and scnpture serves for aU practical purposes but to 
lend sanctity to results which are achieved not only without its aid but 
often m very dubious harmony with its tenets " (I L A , p 3) ' 

• Cp Goethe "Some very mteUigent and bnlhant men appeared m 
tte respect, to butterflies which, quite obhvious of their chr^dis state 

modest, could be compared with flowera 
which, thot^h developmg mto beautiful blossoms, do not leave the root 
nor separate themselves from the mother stem, but rather throueh this 
^necbon bring the hoped-for fruit to ripeness" (quoted m Mere - 
Thought in the Nnteteenth Century, vol iv, p r34, fh r), * op 
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which the autliors could select out of free conviction any 
portion for their authonty, allowed room for onginal thought 
The rdigious motive of philosophical speculations accounts 
for the apparently miscellaneous ^aracter of the contents of 
the systems The etermty of sound doctrme is more a 
theological than a philosophical problem, related as it is to 
the doctrine of Vedic ^alhbihty Every system is an 
admixture of logic and psychology, metaphysics and rehgion 


III 


The Sutras 

When the Vedic literature became unwieldy and the Vedic 
thmkers were obliged to systematise their views, the Sutra 
hterature arose The pnnapal tenets of the darianas are 
stated in the form of sutras or short aphonsms They are 
mtended to be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to 
bnng out the essential meaning and put an end to many 
doubts , and they must not contain anythmg superfluous or 
erroneous » They try to avoid all unnecessaiy repetibon and 
employ great economy of words* The anaent writers had 
no temptation to be diffuse, smce they had to rely more on 
memory than on prmted books This extreme conciseness 
makes it difficult to unda-stand the Sutras without a 

commentary _ 

The different systems developed m different centres or 
philosophical activity The views had been growing up 
through many generations even before they were summed 
up m the Sfltras They are not the work of one thinker or 
of one age but of a succession of thmkers spread over a number 
of generations As the Sutras presuppose a penod of gestation 
and of formation, it is difficult for us to trace their ongm 
There are no absolute begmmngs for spintual possessions. 


. Alpaksatam asamdigdliani saravad viivatoniukli^ 

Astobhain anavadyatn ca sStram satravzdo vidut 
(MadhvaonBS.i i i) See Jayatzttha's i 

‘ 'xhe remaxic that " - of 

short vowel as much as he does oB the birth of a P 
the rigid ecoBomy of words 
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The Sutras are the outcome of a series of past efforts and 
" occupy a strictly central position summarismg, on the one 
hand, a series of early literary essays extending over many 
generations, and forming, on the other hand, the headspring 
of an ever-broadenmg activity of commentators as well as 
virtually mdependent waters, which reaches down to our days 
and may yet have some future before itself ” ‘ The systems 
must have evolved at a much earher period than &at m 
which the Sutras were formulated. The whole tone and 


manner of the philosophical Sutras suggests that they belong 
approximately to the same period.* The authors of the 
Sutras are not the founders or ongmators of the systems but 
only their compilers or fonnulators. This fact accounts for 
the cross references in the philosophical Sutras, and it must 
be noted that the various systems had been growmg side by 
side with one another duimg the period which preceded the 
formation of the Sutras To the early centuries after Buddha 
and before the Christian era belongs the crystallisation of the 
different systems out of the complex solution Oral tradition 
and not books were the repositones of the philosophical views 
It may be that, through lapse of oral tradition, several 


important works perished, and many of those that have 
reached us are not even pure Some of the earher important 
Sutras, as the Brhaspati Sutras, Vaikhanasa Sutras and 
Bhiksu Sutras, as well as large quantities of philosophical 
literature, are lost to us, and with them also much useful 
information about the chronological relations of the different 
systems. Max Muller ass^ns the gradual formation of the 
Sutras to the penod from Buddha to A§oka, though he admits 
that, m the cases of the Vedanta, the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
a long previous development has to be ahowed. This view 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Up 
till then, the orthodox Amdksiki or logical systems were 
tonded mainly mto two schools, the Purva Mimamsa and the 
Samkhya. Though the references in Buddhist texts are very 

> Thibant . Introduction to S B , p xa 

’ the diffewut systems must liave existed before the 

Christian era The early sacred literature of the lamas mentr™* ^ 
s^tcms of VaiSesika, Buddlusm. Samkhya, LoWta 311^ 8^,1 ^ 
(Weber’s Sanshni Ltterelure, p 236 . n Jo) ?^titantra 

Caraha^amhUa ; M B., Ntra^^lya seeUon?^ L^hianstara. xn ; 
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vague, it may be said that the Buddhist Sutras assume a 
knowledge of the six systems The vivid intellectual life of 
the early centuries after Buddha flowed m many streams 
parallel to one another, though the impulse to codify them 
was due to the reaction against the systems of revolt These 
systems of thought undergo modifications at the hands of 
later mterpreters, though the resultant system is still fathered 
on the ongmal S3^tematiser The philosophy of the Vedanta 
is called Vyasa's, though Samkara, Ramanuja and a host of 
others mtroduced vital changes of doctrine The greatest 
thinkers of India profess to be simply schohasts , but m their 
attempts to expound the texts, they improve on them Each 
system has groivn m relation to others which it keeps always 
m view The development of the sue systems has been m 
progress tdl the present day, the successive mteipreters 
defending the tradition against the attacks of its opponents 
In the case of every dar^ana, we have first of all a penod 
of philosophic fermentation, which at a particular stage is 
reduced to sutras or aphonsms This is succeeded by the 
wntmg of commentanes on the aphonsms, which are Mowed 
by glosses, expositions and explanatory compendia, m which 
the ongmal doctrmes undergo modifications, corrections and 
amplifications The commentanes use the form of the dia- 
logue, which has come down from the time of the Upanisads 
as the only adequate form for the exposition of a complex 
theme. The commentator by means of the dialogue is enabled 
to show the relation of the view he is expoundmg to the 
diverse trams of thought suggested by the nval mterlocutors. 
The ideas are restated and their supenonty to other con- 
ceptions estabhshed 


IV 

Common Ideas 

The SIX systems agree on certam essentials * The accept- 

I " The longer I have studied the various systems, the_ more have I 
become impressed with the truth of the view taken by VijnanabhiNp “d 

». a., .« .. 

own purposes " (Max Muller S S , p xvu) 
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ance o{ the Veda implies that all the systems have drawn 
from a common reservoir of thought. The Hindu teachers 
were ohhged to use the heritage they received from the past, 
in order to make their mews readdy understood While the 
use of the terms avidya, maya, purusa, ]iva shows that the 
dialect of speculation is common to the difierent systems, it 
is to be noted that the systems are distingmshed by the 
different significations assigned to those terms in the difierent 


schools It frequently happens in the history of thought that 
the same terms and phrases are used by different schools in 
senses which are essentially distinct Each system sets forth 
its special doctrine by usmg, with necessary modifications, 
the current language of the highest religious speculation. In 
the systems, philosophy becomes self-conscious The spiritual 
expenences recorded m the Vedas are subjected to a logical 
cnticism The question of the vahdity and means of know- 
ledge forms an important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of knowledge, which 
is an mtegral part or a necessary consequence of its meta- 
physics Intuition, inference and the Veda are accepted 
by the systems Reason is subordmated to intmtion. Life 
cannot be comprehended m its fulness by logical reason. 
Self-consciousness is not the ultimate category of the umverse! 
There is something transcendmg the consciousness of self, to 
which many names are given— Intuition, Revelation, Cosimc 
Consciousness, and God-vision We cannot descnbe it ade- 
quately, so we call it the super-consciousness. When we now 
md then have glimpses of this higher form, we feel that it 
involves a purer lUummation and a wider compass. As the 
difference between mere consaousness and self-consaousness 
conshtutes the wide gulf separating the animal from man so 
thediffermce between self-consciousness and super-consaous- 
ness constitutes all the difierence between man as he is and rnar^ 
as he ought to be. The philosophy of India takes its stand 
on the spmt winch is above mere logic, and holds that culture 
based on mere logic or science may be effiaent, but cannot he 

® scepticism of the 

tnith ae ’ ^ ®^^^srd of objective reahh' and 

toth as opposed to an eternal, unstable flux. The stream of 
the world has been flo^ving on from eternity, and 
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not merely mental, but is objective ; and it is traced to the 
eternal pralcrti or maya or atoms " That in which the 
world resides, when divested of name and form, some call 
prakrti, others maya, others atoms ” * It is assumed that 
whatever has a begmnmg has an end Everythmg that is 
made up of parts can be neither eternal nor self-subsistent 
The true individual is indivisible. The real is not the umverse 
extended in space and time , for its nature is becoming and 
not bemg There is something deeper than this — atoms and 
souls, or puru§a and pralcrti, or Brahman 

All the systems accept the view of the great world rhythm 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and dissolution follow 
each other m endless succession. This theory is not mcon- 
sistent with behef m progress , for it is not a question of the 
movement of the world reaching its goal times without number, 
and being again forced back to its starting-pomt Creations 
and dissolutions do not mean the fresh rise and the total 
destruction of the cosmos The new umverse forms the next 
stage of the history of the cosmos, where the unexhausted 
potencies of good and evil are provided with the opportumties 
of fulfilment It means that the race of man enters upon and 
retravels its ascending path of realisation This mterminable 
succession of world ages has no beginning 
Except perhaps the Purva MImamsa, all the systems aun at 
the practical end of salvation The systems mean by release 
(moksa) the recovery by the soul of its natural mtegrity, 
from which sm and error drive it All the systems have for 
their ideal complete mental poise and freedom from the 
discords and uncertamties, sorrows and suffenngs of hfe, " a 
repose that ever is the same,” which no doubts disturb and 
no rebirths break into The conception of jivanmukti, or 
hberation in life, is admitted m many schools 

It is a fundamental behef of the Hmdus that the umverse 
is law-abiding to the core, and yet that man is free to shape 
his own destiny m it 

Our actions still pursue us from afar. 

And what we have been makes us what \ve are 

• Vijnanabhiksu quotes from BrhaivSHftha in his YogavSrltilia 
Namarupavininnuktani yasmin samti^thate jagat 
Tam Shuh prakrtim kecin mayam anye pare tv apun 
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The systems bdieve in rebirth and preexistence Our hfe is 
a step on a road, the direction and goal of which are lost in 
the infinite. On this road, death is never an end or an 
obstacle but at most the beginning of new steps. The develop- 
ment of the soul is a continuous process, though it is broken 
mto stages by the recurring baptism of death. 

Philosophy carries us to the gates of the promised land, 
but cannot let us in ; for that, insight or realisation is neces- 
sary. We are like children stranded in the darkness of 
samsara, with no idea of our true nature, and inclined to 
unagme fears and to chng to hopes in the gloom that surrounds 
us. Hence arises the need for hght, which will free us from 
the dominion of passions and diow us the real, which we 
unwitfangly are, and the unreal in which we^ ignorantly live. 
Such a kmd of insight is admitted as the sole mpaTic to 
salvation, though there are differences regarding the object 
of msight.' The cause of bondage is ignorance, and so release 
can be had through insight mto the truth The ideal of the 
systems is practically to transcend the merely ethical leveL 
The holy man is compared to the fair lotus nns nihed by the 
mire in which it grows. In his case the good is no more a 
goal to be striven after, but is an accomphshed fact While 
virtue and vice may lead to a good or bad life withm the 
cncle of samsara, we can escape from saihsara through the 
transcendmg of the morahstic indinduahsm. All systems 
recogmse as obligatory unselfish love and dismterested activity 
and msist on attasuddhi (cleansing of the heart) as essential 
to all moral culture In different degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste (varna) and stages of hfe (asrama). 

A history of Inian philosophy, as we noted in the Intro- 
duction,* is beset with innumerable difficulties The dates of 
the pTOcipal ivriters and their works are not free from doubt • 
and m some cases the historicity of weU-known authors is 
contested IVhile many of the relevant works are not avail- 

aU been 

cntically studied. A historical treatment of Indian philosophy 

tho wt:* thl myaUniu w,th 
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has not been taken up by the great Indian thinkers them- 
selves, Madhava in his SarvadarLanasamgtalm treats of six- 
teen different darSanas In tlie first volume we dealt ivith 
tlie materialist, the Buddhist and the Jama views In this 
we propose to deal with the Nyaya, the Vaige^ika, tlie Samkhya, 
«ie Yoga, the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta darianas. 
The four scliools of Saivism and those of Ramanuja, the Purna- 
piajna are founded on the Vedanta Sutra and attempt to 
interpret it in different ways. Panmi’s system is of httle 
pliilosophical significance. It accepts the Mimamsa view of 
tlie eternity of sound and develops tlie theory of sphota or 
the indi\nsible unitary factor latent m every word as the 
vehicle of its significance Of these six systems, tlie VaiSesika 
IS not very much in honour, while tlie Nyaya on its logical 
side is popular and finds many devotees, especially m Bengal 
The Yoga in its practical form is practised by a few, while 
the Purva Mimamsa. is dosdy related to Hindu law. The 
Saihkliya is not a living faith, while the Vedanta m its different 
forms pervades the whole atmosphere In dealmg witli the 
sue systems of Hindu tliought, we shall confine our attention 
to the great classics, the SQtras as well as their chief com- 
mentators With regard to almost all the tlimkers of recent 
times — of course tliere are exceptions — ^their metaphysical 
contributions do not seem to be sufficiently impressive Their 
learning is prodigious , but they belong to the penod of 
decadence, where the tendency to comment and recast cease- 
lessly takes the place of creation and construction There are 
too many concessions to dogma, too mucli attachment to the 
mystifying elaboration of the obvious and, by reason of the 
warpmg theological bias and metaphysical stenhty, do not 
deserve any great attention. 

In obedience to custom, which it would be vain to try to 
unsettle, we shall start mth the Nyaya and the VaiSesika 
theones, which give us an analysis of the world of experience, 
and pass on to the Samkhya and the Yoga, which try to explain 
expenence by bold speculative ventures , and we shall con- 
clude with a discussion of the Mimamsas, which attempt to 
show that the revelations of Sruti are m hannony with the 
conclusions of philosophy Such a treatment has at least the 
support of sound logic though not of sound chronology. 
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THE LOGICAL REALISM OF THE NYAYA 


The NySya and the Vai^esika— The beginnings of the Nyaya— Litera- 
ture and history — Aim and scope — The nature of definition — ^Perception 
— Its analysis and lands — ^Inference — Syllogism — ^Induction — Causation 
— Plurality of causes— Asatlmryavada—Cnticism of the NySya view of 
causation-^Companson — ■Verbal knowledge — Autbontativeness of the 
Vedas— Other forms of knowledge— Aitihya and Arthapatb, Saihbhava 
and Abhava— Taika, Vada, Nigrabasthana — Memory — Doubt — Fallacies 
—Truth, Its nature and cntenon — Theones of error— The NySya theory 
of knowledge exammed— The world of nature — ^The individual soul— 
Samsfira — ^Moksa — Criticism of the Nyaya theory of soul and its relation 
to consaousness — ^Ethics — Proofs for the existence of God — Conclusion 


The Nyaya and the Vaisesika 

While the other systems of Indian thought are mainly 
speculative, in the sense that they deal with the universe as 
a whole, the Nyaya and the Vaiiesika represent the analytic 
type of philosophy, and uphold common sense and saence, 
instead^ of dismissing them as " moonbeams from the larger 
lunacy.” What is distmctive of these schools, is the apph- 
cation of a method, which them adherents regard as that of 
science, to material which has hitherto been treated m quite 
a Mermt way. Applying the methods of logical mquiiy 
and cntiasm, they endeavour to show that these do not 
•n-arrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers denved 
from them, and that logic does not compd us to disperse 
the umty and pattern of life into its fleetmg moments They 

sceptical consequences 
Of tte Buddhist phenomenahsm, which merged external reality 

traditional 

ubstances, the soul within and nature without, but not on the 

29 { 
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basis of mere authonty The general scepticism which set in 
like a flood, could not be checked by a mere resort to faith, 
when its atadel was attacked by the heretical thinlcers who 
presumably took their stand on the endence of the senses 
and the conclusions of reason Only hy a thorough examina- 
tion of the modes and sources of correct knowledge can the 
ends of life and religion be truly met What is supphed to 
us by scripture or the evidence of the senses must be sub- 
mitted to a critical inquuy, as the etymological meamng of 
the word anidksiki suggests* The Naiyayika is wilhng to 
admit as true whatever is established by reason * Yatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara urge that if the N5'aya philosophj* dealt 
only with the nature of the soul and its released condition, 
there would not be much to distinguish the Nyaya from the 
Upanisads which also treat of these problems. That which 
gives distinction to the N3mya is its critical treatment of 
metaphysical problems Vacaspati defines the purpose of the 
Nyaya as a critical exammation of the objects of knowledge 
by means of the canons of logical proof 3 

The Nyaya and the VaiJefika take" up the ordinary stock 
^ notions of traditional philosophy, as space, time, cause, matter, 
mmd, soul and Imowledge, explore them significance for 
experience, and set forth the results in the form of a theory 
of the universe The logical and the physical departments 
become the predominant features m these traditions -The 
Nyaya and the Vaiiesika take up respectively the world 
within and the world without The Nyaya describes at great 
length the mechamsm of knowledge and argues vigorously 
against the scepticism which declares that nothmg is certam. 
The Vaisesika has for its mam objective the analysis of expen- 
ence It formulates general conceptions which apply to 
thin gs known, whether by the senses or by inference or by 
authonty. Adopting such an attitude, it is no wonder that 


* PraWatsa-aiD2bh>am alvfiptasja anvILsa taya vartata ity antiksUl 
fK B 1 Again . *' It is caUcd anvIL^a or iniestisation, 

m the reweii-vg (ann-Ifcjana) of prewoasy 

(iksita) bv perception and lerbal testimony o , i i ) ? n , xt,- 

oLS intentions, as Anstotle iiouid say It is esscntiaUy the 

redcction of I-cowledge on itself 

I Buddi’ja lad upapannam tat sanam njfijaraatam 

s Cl Pramanair arthaparil.;anani (S’ B and S V T T , i i ij 
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the Nyaya and the VaiSesika systems advocate behef in 
individual souls as substantial beings, mteracting mth a whole 
environing system of thmgs. 

The two systems had been for long treated as parts of 
one whole It is sometimes suggested that they branched 
off as independent streams from the same ongmal source, 
which treated of thmgs knoivn and the means of knowledge. 
It IS, however, difficult to be certain on this pomt. The 
later works regard these systems as forming parts of one 
disciphne.* Even in the Nyaya Bhdsya of Vatsyayana, the 
two are not kept distmct The 'Vaise^ika is used as a supple- 
ment to the Nyaya.’ Uddyotakara's Nydyav&rtkka uses the 
Vaisesika doctrines. Jacobi observes that “ the fusion of these 
two schools began early and seems to have been complete at 
the tune when the Nydyavmtkka was ivritten”3 Many of 
the Nyaya sutras presuppose the tenets of the Vai4e«ika. 
They are called samanatantra or alhed systems, since they 
both believe in a plurahty of souls, a personal God, an atomic 
umverse, and use many arguments m common. While there 
is no doubt that the two systems coalesced very early, a 
difierence m the distribution of emphasis on the logical and 
the physical sides distmguishes the one from the other. 4 
While the Nyaya gives us an account of the processes and 
methods of a reasoned knowledge of objects, the Vaisesika 
develops the atomic constitution of thinp which the Nyaya 
accepts without much argument.5 

' See Varadaiajafs TailakataksS, IfeSava Misra’s TarkabliSsS, Sivadltya’s 
SaplapadSiihl, Viivanatha’s BhSsSpancdKda and Siidhantamvhtavtth, Annam 
Bhati's Tariosn.iigialin and Dlpika, Jagadisa’s Tarkamrta, and Lan^ksj 
Bhaskara’s Tarkakaumadl The Buddhist thmkeis Aiyadeva and Han- 
varman did not look upon the Nyaya as a system independent of the 
Vaisesika {Ui . VaifesiSo Philosophy, pp 54 and 56) 

> N B , I I 4 Vatsyaj ana quotes V S , lu. I. x6 m N B , u 2 34, V.S., 
IV I 6 in N B , 111 I 33 and 111 i 67, 

3 E R E , vol 11, p 201 6 

1 Uddyotakaia says that " the other sciences are not meant to deal 
with the subjects (of pramanas), though they deal with things made known 
bythem(NV,i 1. 1). 

5 Garbc looks upon the VaiSe?ika as prior to the Nyaj'a (ERE, vol. im 
p 569 . see also Philosophy of Anctcitl I%dia, p 20 , Jacobi J A O S , jasa) 
while Goldstucker regards the Vaifcsika as a branch of the Nyaya ’ Keift 
mchnes to the former view (I L A , pp 21-22) It is more logical, smce 
cntical investigations generally follow dogmatic metaphysics The more 
sj-stemabc character of the N S , the greater attention paid to the problems 
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Tile Nyaya philosophy has been held in great reverence 
for a very long time past. Mann indudes it under iruti 
Yajfiavalbya regards it as one of the four limbs of the Veda.* 
The classical studies of the Mndus comprise the five subjects 
of Kavya literature), Nataha (drama), Alaihkara (rhetoric), 
Tarla (logic), and Vyakarana (grammar). \Vhatever other 
specialised studies a student may take up later, the pre- 
liminary course indudes logic, which is the basis of all studies 
Every system of Hindu thought accepts the fundamental 
prindples of the Nyaya logic, and evsi in cnticising the Nyaya 
system, uses the Nyaya terminology and logic. The Nyaya 
serves as an introduction to all systematic philosophy.® 

n 

The BEGn?i?KGs of the Nyaya 

Anvikdla, as we have seen, is the treatment in a con- 
sdously critical maimer of the ultimate problems of spirit ; 
and it has been used in a comprdhensive sense, so as to indude 
all systematic attempts to solve the problems of philosophy, 
the Saihidiya, the Yoga and the Lokayata. Soon attention 
was directed to the nature of logical procedure and criticism, 
used in common by these difierent g^stems of thought. Every 
science is a nyaya, which means literally gomg into a subject 


of the etenity of sound, the natnre of the self and the process of inference 
support Keith’s ne-w. The eapEot reference to Kvara m K S , iv i ip, is 
more than what the Valfesika has to say on this question The arpunenf 
for the existence of the self from bodily activities is cruder than the Nyaya 
view of self as the basis of mental phenomena The absence of any direct 
reference to the Nyaya in the B S , which cnticises the Vaifesiha theory 
(n. 2. 12-17), supports the view of the greater antiqmty of the latter This 
position will be considerably strengthened if the NySya reference to 
pratitantrasiddhanta is taVen as an allnsiDn to the Vaifes^ka The more 
elaborate account of the gromids of inference and the simpler scheme of 
fallacies m the V S are not of great value on the question of date We 
find a number of commdences between the N S and the V S Cp NB , in 
r.36; U.I 54; 1.x 10, m X.28; HI I 35; m I 63. m I 71, m 2 63, 
with V.S , iv. X. 8 ; vn. z 20 , lu 2 4 , iv. z 3 . iv x 6-13 , vu. 2 4-5 , 
vui. 25; vu z 23, respectively. If some of the V S seem to be elabora- 
tions of the Nyaya vieirs. it only shows that those sfitias were compiled 
later than the N S The pnonty of the btak of V S is not afiected therein 
« YajifttCttlkya Svrti, i 3 Cp Atmopar.iiad, a, and Vijrw PurSra, m 6 
* Cp Kantilya a), quoted in N 3 , i. r. x 
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or analytic investigation. The system of Nyaya, which 
studies the general plan and method of critical inquiries, may 
be called the science of sciences. Such purely logical studies 
were encouraged by the Mimamsakas, who were not merdy 
exegetes but also logidans. It may well be that logic arose 
out of the necessities of the sacrificial rdi^on, espedaUy out 
of the need that existed for interpretmg correctly the Vedic 
texts regarding sacnfidal rites, rules and results ; and that 
hence the thinkers who founded and devdoped the Mimaihsa 
hdped the growih of logic * When Gautama e3q)ounded the 
logical side more carefully than other thinkers, his view 
became identified with the Anvikiild. Thus a term which 
was used for long in the general sense of systematic philosophy 
became narrowed down in signification.* 

In the long cham of antecedents out of which the Nyaya 
evolved, an important place will have to be assigned to dia- 
lectical discussions.3 The Nyaya is called sometimes Tarka- 
vidya or the science of debate, VSdavidya, or the sdence of 
discussion. Discussion or vada is the breath of intellectual 
life. We are obliged to use it in the search for truth, which is 
complex in character and yidds only to the co-op^tion of 
many ininds.4 The Upani§ads speak of learned assemblies 


, MlmSmsa works, Uke MSdhava’s NySvamah 

Vtsfara, ParthasSiatlu Mirra's Nyayaratnaiara, and Apadeva’s Nvavalrama 

truth. (10) ,«da, discussion ialia '^®^t^ation_of the 

or destructive cnhcism, (ra)* hetvabh£a’ vitaijda, cavil 

quibbling; (15) jsti. fuUli 

«. «. to, to, SSZ‘£tS£, .?3 

another, but aU together caTsee aU sides” 

and M's Essay cm Ubsriy praise the method of free discusaon Areopagtitca 
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or pansads where philosophical disputations were earned on * 
Greek logic owed much to the Sophistic movement, which 
adopted the mode of disputation called Dialectic, the game of 
question and answer In the practice of the art of discussion, 
the Sophists not onl}' discovered the true prmciples of reason- 
ing but also mvented tncks of argument and sophisms From 
the Dialogues of Plato we learn that Socrates used the art 
of debate for the purpose of ehcitmg the truth Anstotle 
devoted two of his logical treatises, the Topics and the 
Sophistical Refutations to the gmdance of disputants, ques- 
tioners as well as respondents, though he distmgmshed logic 
from rhetoric, the prmciples of reasoning from the rules of 
debate. There is no doubt that Gautama’s logic sprang from 
the dialectical tournaments, the sound of which filled the 
durbars of kmgs and the schools of philosophers The attempt 
to regulate the use of debates led to the development of logical 
theory. Gautama, like Anstotle, systematised the prmciples 
of reasonmg, distinguished the true from the false, and gave 
an elaborate accoimt of the various forms of sophisms and 
argumentative tncks The sixteen topics mentioned m the 
first sutra may be regarded as representing stages m dialectical 
controversy mtended to lead up to knowledge * Many of the 
later works on logic discuss thd rules of debate, 3 while all of 
them refer to dialectical problems i 

Tayanta asserts that, though Gautama's work provides the most 
satisfactory account of the subject, there was logic before Gautama, 
even as Mimamsa was before Jaimmi and grammar before Panmi s 


• See Chan Up, V 3 I. Brh Up , ^•l e i . I’i'asra, i 6 See also 
Manu, VI 50, vui 269, xu 106, MB, ganbpana, 180 47, =4 
In XU iio-ili. ParSSara. vm 19, and Yajuava'kya. i 9- 

of the Vinaya Pitaka, details regarding the pansads are menbonea 
3 See also K B , i i ^ 

I Kau^rnyrmentions thirty-two technical terms cafled Tantrajmfcti, and 
this list IS ako found m Catakasavhila, Siddbisthana, su, and Stffrutoaia/nte. 
Uttaiatantia, Ixv The anviLsikI portion of Caraka s w ork deals cxtensivelj 
with the rules of debate (Ihmanasthana, ini) 

5 Dr VidjabhQ^an is of opinion that a number ' 

tnbutions to^Indian logic before the author of the Sutra He 
the names of Dattatreya, Pnnanasu Atreja, Snlabha the lady ascetic, and 
Ajtavakra (History of U dtar Logtc, pp 9-17) 
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The Chandogya Vpanisad refers to Vakovakya,* which Samkara inter- 
prets as TarkaSasira ^ The MahSbkaiata refers to TajkaSastra and 
Anviksild,! and states that Karada was familiar with the Nyaya 
syllogism as v^ell as the VaiSesika pnnciples of con3unction and 
inherence Viivanatha quotes from some Purana a passage to the 
efEect that the NyS-ya is counted among the subsidiary parts (upangas) 
of the Veda < Though Buddha’s system was emmentty rational, we do 
not come across any systematic treatment of logical theory m the early 
canonical works There are, however, references to men skilled in logic 
The Biahmajala Suita refers to Takki (sophist), and Vimamsi (casuist) ! 
The name Anuniana Suita of Majjhima Nikaya perhaps indicates 
the use of the word " anumana " in the sense of inference KathSvaliu 
uses the terms patifina, upanaya, niggaha in their technical significa- 
tion < The Yamaha loiows of the distribution of terms and the rules of 
conversion The Pattsambludsmagga refers to the analysis of words and 
thmgs NeHipaha}aua shows a great appreciation of logical theory 
In the Questions of Milinda the Nyaya system is perhaps referred to 
under the name Niti 7 Lahiavistara mentions logic under the name 
of Hetuvid3'a The Jama Agamas testify to the antiquity of Indian 
logic AnuyogadtSra composed by Aryaraksita who hved about the 
first century a d has the same division of anumana mto purvavat, 
iesavat and samanyatodrsta as the SStra of Gautama Aryaraksita 
seems to have been only a redactor of an earher work referred to 
in the Bhagavati SiiUa, one of the angas of the Jama canon settled at 
the Patahputra Council m the beginning of the third century b C 
Probablji the doctrme of the three kinds of inference is earher than 
the third century B c 


1 vu I 2. 

’ See also SubSta Up , a Some of the later Upamsads use the term 
praniana in the technical sense See Mattrl Up , 6 6, 24 , Nrstmhottara- 
tapant.S; Sanopamsa'saia, i , Kalagmrudropamsad, j , Muhtihopamsad <2. 
The Taillmya Arav.yaha refers to smrti orscnpture, pratyaksa or perception, 
aitihya or tradition, and anumana or inference as the four sources of know- 
ledge See also Ramayano, V 87-23, Manu, Tax 105 Many Nyaya terms 
such as Tarka or reasoning (Raf/io Up ,11 g , Maim, xu 106 , MB, a 153/ 
Vada or discussion (ilfanii, vi 50 , RSmdyana, 1 13-23 , vu 53-60) Yukti 

or contmuous argument (jlitewya Bre/mteHa, VI 23, Ratnayana u ’l lal 

Jalpa or wrangUng fit/ B , xiu 4322), Vitanda or cavdlmg (ill B n 1310 ' 
im 3022 : and PSmrn. iv 4 102). Chala or qmbblmg {Man«. vm 49 ' 
Ramayana, iv 57 10), Nimaya or ascertainment (M B , sm 7333 7333) 
Pm>ojana or purpose VI, 100 . M B . i 5805), Pramaia or prooi 

(Maim, 11 13 Rmuffyana. u 37 ai , ilfB,xii, 5572), Prameya, the obiect 
of knoMicdge (Rbihbj ana. 1 52 13, J/B,i 157, vu i-jo) Le to be met 
viith in earlier works See VidyabhOsan's History of Indian Logic, p 23 
! XI B , 1 70 42 , xn 210 22 « • f ‘O 

< R'jayosSfrn„rlit, 1 i i 
5 See also Uddna, vi 10 
^ See also Vibbanga, pp 293 fl 
' S B E , pp 6-7 
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The beginnings of the Nyaya belong to the pre-Buddhistic penod, 
though a scientific treatment of it was undertaken some time about 
the penod of early Buddhism, and the main prmaples were well 
estabhshed before the third century b c We know little about the 
histoncal development of the Nyaya prior to the composition of the 
Sutra 


HI 


Literature and History 


The history of the Nyaya hteratnre extends over twenty centunes 
The Nyaya SHira of Gautama, divided into five books, each contauung 
two sections, forms the first textbook of the Nyfiya Accordmg to 
Vatsyfiyana, this treatise follows the method of enunciation, defimhon 
and cntical examination The first book states m general terms the 
sixteen topics to be considered in the other four The second book 
deals with the nature of doubt, the means of proof and their validity 
The third book discusses the nature of self, body, senses, their objects, 
cognition and mind The fourth treats of volition, sorrow, suffering 
and hberation Incidentally, it refers to the theory of error and the 
relation of whole and parts The last book discusses jati or unreal 
objections and nigrahasthSna or occasions for rebuke The NySya 
Suira attempts to combine the results of Br ahman ical thought in the 
department of logic with their rehgious and philosophical dogmas, 
and we have, as a result, a logical defence of theistic reahsm The 
Sutras of Gautama, at any rate the earher of them, belong to the 
third century b c , the ago of the Ahnikas, or daily lessons like the 
Navahmkas of Patafijah’s Vyakaratta Mahabhasya, though some of 
the coiftents of the NySya SSira are certamly of a post-Chnstian era « 


« Jacobi believes that the N S and N B belong to about the same time, 
perhaps separated by a generation He places them between the second 
century a. d , when the Sfinyavada developed, and the fifth century a n , 
when the Vijfiauavada became systematised (see J A O S , xxxi igii, pp *. 
13) He thinks that the Buddhist views criticised m the N S ^ those 
of Sfinyavada advocated by Nagaijuna, who is placed about the third cen- 
tury A D , and not VijnSnavada of Asanga and Vasubandbu, who are assigned 
to the middle of the fourth century ad It is, however, difficult to accept 
this view Both Vatsyfiyana and Vacaspati hold that N S , iv ® ao. ^ 
directed agamst the VijfianavSda We need not deny 
IS attacked in the NS (cp N S , iv r 40. iv I 48 mth the 
NSnkS. XV 6, and vu 20, respectively, and also NS " * 3 + 135 '^^* 
CandrakSti’s Vrth, pp, 64-71) But Sfinyavada is earher than Nagarjuna, 
who IS fanuhar with the NySya terminology and denira 
atoms (cp N S , IV a 18-^4. 31 - 3 ** MadhyamtkaKanka to 3^ 

and N sT m 2 11 and iv i 64) AJl that we can say w « S u 

of an earlier date than Nagfiijuna, though later than tte ^dhyamika 
tradition (see also IP, vol 1, p 643n . Ui- Vatitftka 
The LankSvatSra SOtra refers to Tarkikas and Naiy.iyikas, and if wc remembe 
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VateySyana’s NySya Bhasya is the dassio commentaiy on the 
NySya Siiira. Evidently, VatsySyana is not the immediate successor 
of Gautama, since his vrork contains passages of the character of 
varttikas, whidi state m a condensed form the results of discussions 

that some of the cosmological views refuted in the N S. are as old as early 
Buddhism, Jacobi’s date, which is supported by Suah, who refers the N.S 
to A p 300 or 350, seems to be much too late (see also TJi . V aike^ikti 
FhlosopJiy, p 16) Garbe inchnes to the view that the N S belongs to the 
first century a d , smce they were known to Pafica 4 ikha, whom he beheves 
to have been a contemporary of Sahara, who hved some tune between 
A n 100 and 300 Gautama is famihar with the termmology of the B S. 
(cp K S , ui 2 14-16, with B S , u J 24) and the Purva MimSmsa oi 
Janmni (see N S , u 1 61, 67 , Bodas • Introduction to Tarkasamgraha) 
Bodas beheves that the V S , iv t. 4-3. have m view Badarayana’s cnticism 
of the theory of atoms, and V S , m 2 9 (cp also N S , ui i. 28-30), is aimed 
at the Vedanta view that the self is known only through the iruti Similarly, 
V S , iv 2 2-3, controvert the view of B S , u 2 21-22, that the body is 
the result of the union of five or three elements Gautama propounds 
views very similar to those of Bfidarayana m several places. See N S , iv 
I 64, and lu 2 14-16 The absence of any direct reference to the NySya 
m the BS and the MS is sometimes emphasised It may be that 
VySsa, reputed to be a disciple of Gautama, did not care to criticise the 
Nyfiya view, especially as it was agreeable to the admission of Ifvaia 
Again, it is sometimes held that the B S , 11. 1 XI-13, attempt to disprove 
the Nyaya view of establishing God by reasoning. The doctrmes of atomism 
and asatharyavada are examined m B S , 11 2 10-16, and u 1 15-20 Early 
Buddhist works do not contain information for assigmng the date of Bie 
NS Katyayana (fourth century bc) and Patafijah (whose great work 
was written about 140 B.c) knew the NySya system. See Goldstncker's 
Pdt»nt. Sahara's quotations from BhagavSn Upavai;a, who is said to 
have written commentaries on both the Mlmamsas, mdicate Upavar$a's 
famihanty with the Nyaya views Haiivaiman (a d 260) knows about 
the sixteen topics oi the Nyfiya Afvaghosa uses the five-membered syllo- 
gism See Ui VaifesiSa Phtlosophy, pp 56 and 81. We may therefore 
conclude that the N S existed in the fourth century B c., though nor m 
the present form JI M Haiapras6d Sastn says . " I am not sure if the 
uqrk NS had not gone through several redactions before it assumed its 
present shape ” (J A S of Bengal. 1905, p. 178 ; see also pp 245 ff ) 
VScaspati made two attempts to collect Oie Sutras in his Nyayasilct and 
Nj'dyasfifrodiftaro, thus suggesting doubts about the authentici^ of the 
N S Dr, Vidyabhfisan beheves that Gautama wrote only the first chapter 
of the work, and he was a contemporary of the Buddha, the same as the 
author of the Dharma Satra, who hved m Mithila m the sixth century b c 
(see S B H N S , pp v-viu, and BhSndarkar Commemoration volume, 
pp 161-162) He suggests that Gautama’s ongmal vieus are those con- 
tamed m the Carafto Samhita (Vimanasthana, vni) The N S and Carafia 
SmkkiiS hare much m common; but it is said, "Caraka's references to 
the Nj-aya pnnciples and the Vaiiejika categories are of Uttle value m fixmg 
the date of the N S . smce the work has suffered considerable re-fashionme 
and its date is also uncertain ” (I L A , p 13). 

_ There are doubts expressed even about Gautama’s authorship of the N S 
Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara and Madhava credit Ak?apada with the author- 
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earned on in the scliool of Gautama Vafsyaj’ana offers different 
explanations of some sutras. indicating thereby that there were earlier 
commentators ivlio did not all agree on the intcipretations of the 
sutras ■ Besides, VatsySyana refers to Gautama as a sage of the 
remote past, and quotes from Patafijah's MahabhSsya and KautUya’s 
Atthttiaslrtt* and also from the Vaiiestha Sutra J Nagarjuna, the author 
of Vpayakausalya and Vtgia/iavym>attatti, is certainly earlier than 
Valsyayana, who attempts to combat tlio views of Nagarjuna Dignaga 
cnticiscd Vatsyayana's intcipretation from the Buddhist point of view 
From all this, we may infer that Valsyayana hved some time before 
A D 400 1 


ship of the N S , a view which is supported by Vacaspati and Jayanta 
According to Paima Puriiita (Uttarakhanda, 263) and Skmtda PurSna 
(KalilcS Kliaiida, xvu), Gautama is the author of the NS, and Vi^vanatha 
IS of this opinion Hindu tradition identifies the two and holds that 
Gautama is called AUjapSda, or one who has eyes in his feet The story 
runs that when Gautama wras absorbed in meditation and fell mto a well, 
God in his mercy bestowed on his feet the power of vision to prevent further 
mishaps Dr Vidyabliusa^i goes against a well-established tradition when 
he observes that '* Gautama and Alcsapada scctn hoth to have contributed 
to the production of the work The NySya Siitra treats mainly of five 
subjects, VIZ (i) pramfina, the means of nght knowledge, (z) prameya, 
the object of nght Imowledgo , {3) v,lda. debate or discussion , (4) avayava, ’ 
the members of the syllogism , and (5) anyamatapariksS. an examination 
of contemporary philosophical doctrines The second and the third subjects, 
and possibly also the first subject in its crude form, ample references to 
which are met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jama books, 
were in all probabiUty handled by Gautama, whose Anvlksikividya was 
constituted by them The fourth and the fifth subjects, and possibly also 
the first subject in its systematic lorm, were introduced by Akjapada mto 
the Anvik^ikl-vidya, which in its final form was styled the N S Aksapada 
was therefore the real author of the N S . which denied a considerable part 
of its materials from the Anviksikl-vidya of Gautama " {History of Indian 
Logic, pp 49-50) This view is bat a conjecture whicb it is impossible 
either to defend or refute Not only is Gautama identified with the author 
of the Dhamta SSita, but is also regarded as the same as the sage of that ^ 
mentioned m Valmiki's RSmSyana m connection with the episode 
of Ahalya Aocordmg to the M B (Santiparva. 265 45), Medhatithi is another 
name for Gautama Bhasa, in his PratimanSfaka, refers to Medhatithi as 
the founder of the NySya system " MSnavIyam dharmaSastram, mahesvaram 
yogaSastiam, barhaspatyam arthaSSstram, medhStitber nyayaSastiam 
{Act V) See also History of Indian Logic, p 766 

« See NB,i I S, i 2 9 Vatsyayana refers to other interpreters in 1 
r 32 in the usual style eke, some, kecit, certain, anye, others See M B , 


Adiparva, 42-44 
> N B , 1 I I, 


and Arthaiastra, 11 , 


NB, T I 10, and Mahahhafya, 


* VS. IV I 6, andNB.m i 33 . 1 ” r 67. VS,m I 16, and 


'cr VfdySbhusan believes that Vatsyayana was a nalive of South 
India of the middle of the fourth century A n {History of India Logic, 
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DignSga’s works, which are preserved in Tibetan translations, axe 
PtamSnasamuccaya, with a commentary by the author himself, Nyaya- 
praveia, Hetucahahamaru, Alamhanapanksa and PramSmiSstiapra- 
veia, and they are said to be popular in Japan ' Dign§.ga belongs to 
the fifth century an’ Many of the important changes introduced in 
logical doctrine by Pra^astapada are traced to Dignaga, whose ongi- 
nahty will snfier a good deal, if Praiastapada is found to be his 
predecessor 

Uddyotahara’s NySyavS.1 iitka (sixth century a n ) l is a defence of 
Vatsyfiyana against the attacks of Dignaga Bharmaldrti’s Nyaya- 
bxndu IS a defence of Dignaga against the criticisms of Uddyotakaxa 
If we assume that the Vadavidht referred to by Uddyotakara < is 
another name for Dharmakfrti’s VSdanyaya, and that the £Sstra referred 
to by DharmakJrti in his Nydyahtndui is the Pdrtfifta of Uddyotakcira, 
then these two wnters may be supposed to belong to the same penod 
The latest date, however, for Dharmakirti is the beginning of the 
seventh century < In the mnth century Dharmottara followed on the 
Imes of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, m his NySyabtndtdiks 

Towards the first half of the ninth century, VScaspati re-established 


pp 42, ri6-n7 . A . 1915, Art on VStsySyana) While Keith (I L A , p 28) 
and Bodas (Introduction to TarkasantgritJta) agree with this view, Jacobi 
and SuaU ate incUned to place him about the begrorang of the sixth 
century An, or a httle earlier Haraprasad Sgstn makes VStsySyana a 
successor of NSgatjuna and Aryadeva, smce he is familiar with the 
MahSyanist doctrines of momentanness, SunyavSda, mdividnahty, etc 
See J A S of Bengal, 1905, pp 178-179 

' Some idea of their contents may be gathered from Vidyabhusan's 
Htslory of Indian Login, pp 276-299, and Uddyotakara’s references to 
Dignaga's views m his N V 

1 TaranStha’s Histoiy of Buddhism says that Dignaga was the son of a 
BrSh^ of Conjeevaram, who soon became proficient in the teachings of 
the Hinayana, though he later acquired from Vasubandhu Mahfiyana teach- 
mgs Accordmg to the evidence of Yuan Chwang, Vasubandhn before 
he became a Buddhist, was weU versed not only m the eighteen schools of 

f" 1 f Vasubandhu is now 

Msigncd to the first half of the fourth century a d , and Dignaga may have 
flouiBhed some time before ad 400 Eahdasa’s suggest^ referSce to 
Dignaga in ins Meghadula confirms this view, smce Kahdasa belongs to 
tte sanw period (see Keith Classical Sanshnt Literature, pp 31-32^ and 
X P , p 624 Ti ) > x-e D O f 

1 Subandhu’s VSsavadaim refers to Dddyotakara as the rescuer of the 

® ^ ^"sacarita, written during the 

fame of Iftng Har^a, who reigned m Thanesvar. at any rate during the Lam 
from A D 629-644. when the Chmese pilgnmY^an CbLn^faSd 
ndia, mentions Vasavadatla (i), v-hich refers to Dddyotakara It is there 
S a Bh- belonged to the sixth cen^ A n Dddyotakara 

isaBharadvajabygotraandaPatnpatabysect 'Jooyotakara 

< ^ V,i 33 

s WyayaimiiJu, m. Peterson’s ediUon, pp no-iii 
I-tsing refers to him See Takakusu I-isiug, p Ivai 
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the orthodox view of th6 Nyaya m 
also wrote smaller works on the 
NySyasiitroddhara is also attnbutcd 
and has written authontative works 

Bhamatl on the Advaita Vedanta ana tne ^iamhhyataitvakauimidi on the 
Samkhya He is therefore styled Sarvatantrasvatantra or SaddarSani- 
vallabha Udayana's (a d 984) Tatparyapaniuddht is a valuable com- 
mentary on VScaspati’s work His AUnatativavweka is a defence of the 
permanent soul theory and a cnticism of the Buddhist thmkers AiyaJdrti 
and others His Kusumdiijali is the first systematic account of the 
theism of the Nyaya » His other works are Ktrandvah and Nydya- 
pandtffa Jayanta's NySyamaiijart is an independent commentary 
on the NySya Siiira Jayanta, who quotes Vacaspati, and is quoted 
by Katnaprabha and Bcvasun, belongs to the tenth century 1 
Bh^arvajfia's Nyayasara is, as its name imphes, a survey of the 
Nyaya philosophy He adrmts the three proofs of perception, infer- 
ence and verbal testimony, and rejects comparison as an independent 
means of proof He is a Saivite, perhaps of the Kashmir sect, and 
belongs to the tenth century a d Vardhamdna’s NySyatitbandha- 
prakaia (a d 1225) is a commentary on Udayana's NyayaiSlparya- 
partiuddht, though it mcorporates the views of Gangeia, the father of 
Vardhamana and the founder of the modem school Rucidatta’s 
Makaranda (a d 1273) develops VardhamSna’s views ^ 

The later works on the Nyflya openly accept the VaiSesika cate- 
gones, which they bnng under prameya or objects of knowledge, or 
under artha, which is one of the twelve kinds of prameya Varadarija’s 
Tarhtkaraksa (twelfth century a d ) is an important treatise of the 
sjmcretist school He brings under prameya the twelve objects of 
the Nyajra as well as the six categones of the VaiSesika Ketava 
Mi4ra’s TarkabItasS (end of the thirteenth century) combmes the 
Nyaya and the VaiSesika views S 

The important Jama logical works are BhadrabShu's Daiavatkah- 
kamryuhti (337 b.c circa), Siddhasena Uivakara's NyaySvaiara (sixth 

' The author of the NySyasiitroddliSra is different from the writer here 
referred to, and lived in the fifteenth century a d VScaspsti says that his 
NyayasHcl was composed in the year S98, which most probably refers to the 
Vikrama era and corresponds to our A n 841 There is no doubt that he 
preceded Ratnaklrti, the Buddhist logician (a d 1000) 

» When he felt Oiat God did not show any mercy towards him m con- 
sideration of his services for theism, he is reported to have addressed the 
Supreme m the words, " Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me upon 
whom thy existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme " 
Aijvaryamadamatto '£1 mSm avajSaya vartase 
PaiSkr3nte$u bauddhe$u madadhina tava sthitih 
s See History of Indian Logic, p 147, and I L A , p 33 

4 It IS a commentary on Vardhamana's I^aka^a or Udayana's 
Kusumafijah 

5 It IS translated by Dr Jha m Indian Thought, vol u 


NyayavailiikatStparyafikS He 
I Nyaya like NySyasSelnibandha 
to him > He is a versatile gemus, 
on other systems of thought, as the 
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century A d ),Ma?dkyanandi’s Fanks^ukhasiitra (a d Soo). Devasun^s 
Pra^nSnanayatattvalokSlanikdra (twelfth century ad) and Prabha- 
candra’s PrafoeyakamalmnSrianda The Jama thinkers and the 
Buddhist logiaans differentiated logical inqv^s from those of religion 
and metaphysics, with which they were mixed up m the discussions 
of the Hindu writers The Nyaya works of the latter treat of atoms 
and their properties, souls and rebirth, God and the world, as well as 
logical problems of the nature and limits of knowledge ’ The Buddhist 
and the Jama thinkers showed no mterest m the metaphysical implica- 
tions of the ancient Nyaya, but laid great stress on the purely logical 
aspects, and thus prepared the way for the modern Nyaya, which is 
pure logic and dialectic 

GangeSa's Tattvanntamam is the standard text of the modem 
school * Vardhamana, the son of GangeSa, continued the tradition 
m his works Jayadeva wrote a commentary on TatfvactntSmant 
caHed the Aloha (thirteenth century) VSsudeva Sarvabhauma’s 
TaUvacvntainanwydkhyS* may be regarded as the first great work 
of the Navadvipa (Nuddea) school, and it belongs to the end of 
the fifteenth or the beginnmg of the sixteenth century. He was 
fortunate m his disaples, the chief of them being (iitanya, the 
famous Vaisnava reformer, Baghunfitha, the renowned logician and 
the author of Didhtti and PadSrthakhandana,i Baghunandana, the 
famous jurist, and Krsnananda, the great authority on Tantnk rites. 
Though Gangef a wrote only on the four pramSnas, and did not concern 
himself directly with the meta|fiiysical unphcations, Baghunatha, like 
some other writers of this school, showed much interest m metaphysics 
also Jagadifa (end of the sixteenth century) and Gadadhara (seven- 
teenth century) are well-known logicians of this school, Annaih Bhatta# 
(seventeenth century), a Brahmin of Andhra, tried to evolve a consistent 
.system from out of tie anaent and the modem Nyaya and the VaiSe- 
sika philosophy, though his views leaned towards the anaent Nyaya. 
His Tarhasamgraha and Diptka are popular manuals of the Nyaya- 
Vaifesika school. Vallabha's NySyaWSvati, ViSvanatha’s Nyayasik- 
iravrtit (seventeenth century) are other works of some importance J 

It IS possible to distinguish different stages in the develop- 
ment of. logical studies in India. We have first of all 

' A summary of this work is given m VidySbhiisan's History of Indian 
Logic, pp 407-453. Gaiigefa hved at Mithila m the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, as is evident from his famihanty with Udayana’s works 
and quotations from Sivaditya and Hat^a In TattcaantSmam (ii p. 233) 
Sri Har5a’s views are criticised 

> 5 arouBHisthenameofit,andIamtoiathattheMS of it ism the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Xabrary. 

1 This cnticism of the Vaiiejika system is pnhhshed m the Pandtl 
(xxiv and xxv] under the title '* Padarthatattvamtepapa 

4 History of Indian Logic, p 388 

I For the History of Hindu logic in Chma and J apan, see Suguira Hindu 
Logic as Preserved tn China and Japan 
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An-wksi]d, which is^given a separate place along ^vith the 
N3^ya in the JIahabharata It soon becomes blended with 
the Nya}^, and in the classical texts of the anaent school we 
ha%’e in addition to logical theory a metaphysical view of the 
universe as a whole. As yatsya}'ana sa5's, " The highest good 
is attained only w'hen one has nghtly understood the real 
nature of (i)* that w'hich is fit to be iscarded (i e suffering 
along ivith its causes m the shape of avidya and its effects), 
(2) that which puts an end to suffering, in other words, jnSna 
(Imowledge), (3) the means by w'hich the destruction of suffer- 
ing is accomphshed, 1 e philosophical treatises, and (4) the 
goal to be attained or the highest good ” ‘ Ancient Nyaj^a 
discussed logical questions, though not for their ovm sake. 
The contributions of the Jama and the Buddhist thinkers 
bring about a change in the outlook The modem Nyaya, 
with its exclusive mterest in the theory of knowdedge, forgets 
the intimate relation betn'een logic and life The ancient 
Naiyayika had a more adequate idea of the relation of logic 
and metaphysics. Logic can ascertain the normative fornis 
of thought only in relation to the content of thought The 
modem Naiyayika devotes great attention to pramana or the 
means of knowledge and the theory of defimtion,* and discards 
altogether the question of prameyas or the objects of know- 
ledge The scholastic subtleties, the logical legerdemam, the fine 
hair-splitting m which the works of the successors of Gangesa 
indulge, temfy many, and even those who have grappled with 
them cannot be sure that they have comprehended then ideas 
klany of those who have waded through these works are 
impressed by their bnlhant dialectical feats, but find them 
often more confusmg than enhghtemng Plam issues are 
obscured by over-subtlety. The fondness of the logical mind 
for drawmg distmctions often degenerates into a love of 
formulas, and leaves on the mmd the unpression of a formalism 
rather poor m content Elaboration of terminology takes ihe 
place of inquuy mto subject-matter Terms which ought to 
HofiTiB distmctions are someomes employed to circumvent 
difficulties Of some at least of these works it may be said 
that they merely succeed m shoumg how learned one can be 

I NB , 1 I 1 

» Lakfanapiamsnabhj'Sm vastusiddhi^i 
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about one laiou's not what Even those who believe that the 
mill of their intellect grinds exceeding small cannot help 
admitting that it is not alwa3^s fed with a sufficiency of grain * 
The value of Nav3'a Nj'aya as a traniing-ground for the intellect 
can hardly be overestimated. 


IV 


The Scope of the Nyaya 


The term Nyaya means literally that by means of which 
the nnnd is led to a condnaon " Nyaya ” becomes equiva- 
lent to an argument, and the system which treats of arguments 
more thoroughly than others comes to be knoivn as the 
N3faya system. Arguments are either valid or mvahd The 
term " nyaya ” means in popular usage right or just, and so 
the Njdya becomes the saence of right reasoning. " Nyaya ” 
m the narrow sense stands for syllogistic reasoning, 3 while in 
the wider sense it signifies the examination of objects by 
endences It thus becomes a science of demonstration or 
of correct knowledge, pramanaiastra All knowledge unphes 
four conditions (i) The subjett or the pralnatr, the cogniser 
or the substantive ground of the cogmtions ; {2) the object, 
or the prameya to which the process of cognition is directed ; 
(3) the resulting state of cogmtion, or the pramiti , and (4) the 
means of knowledge, or the pramana.i Every cognitive act, 
vahd or invahd, has the three factors of a cogmsmg subject, 
a content or a what of which the subject is aware, and a 


> Cp Bodas Taikasamgraha, -p xin, Keith ILA,p 35 Dr Vidva- 
bhnjan tondes the history ol the Nyaya philosophy into three period 
Araent (650 a c to ad mo), Medisval (up to a D 1200), and Modem 
° t fftsiory of htdtan Logic, p xiii For an idea of 

Modem Nyaya, see Pr gailesvar Sen's A Study of Mathu- 
tmnaiho, s T(iUvii”^tniSf)‘'ot3i^Tahosy{if T924 
* Niyate anena iti nyayah 

I * Vatsyayana uses the eitpression paramanyaya for the 
sj Uogism nhich combmes m itself the five parts Dignlga caUs the memb ?4 
of a sjilogism nyayavayava See also NV.iv i 14 In Vacasoah's 
Ayayasiicf the sechon on the sjUogism (i i 32-39) is^spoken of as the 

,y‘^'^“®**’®'™®^“®^y®rayasvarQpatheessentialstracture ’ 

of the syllogism Soohxs NyayasStmoilti. x i 0.5.1 i aj , „ 

-ike ^ of Wereic; for 4e 

< Pramakaranam pramSnam See also Vtdduiapanmsa, 1 
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relation of knowledge between the two, which are distinguish- 
able though not separable The nature of knowledge, as valid 
or invalid, depends upon the fourth factor of pramana It is 
the operative cause of vahd knowledge in normal circumstances < 


While Vatsyayaoa defines pramana as an instrument of knowledge 
or " that by which the knoiwng subject knows the object,” « Uddyo- 
takara calls it the cause of knowledge (upalabdhihetu) i He admits 
that this definition is rather wide, since the cogniser and the object 
cognised are also causes of cognition, but justifies it on the ground 
that "The cogniser and the cognised have their function fulfilled 
elsewhere, i e the funcbon of the cognising subject and the cognised 
object lies in, and is only fulfilled by the inciting of the pramana into 
activity , pramana, on the other hand, does not have its function 
fulfilled (except by the bringing about of the cogmtion) , so it is the 
pramfina that is to be regarded as the real cause of the cognifaon 
Wherever the pramana is present cognition anses , wherever it is 
absent, whatever else may be present, cognition does not anse 
Pramana is thus the most effiaent cause of cognition and the last to 
appear before the cognition arises i Sivaditjia brings out tlie logical 
implication when he defines pramana as that which produces pramS 
or knowledge m accord with reaUtyl Jayanta makes pramana tte 
cause which produces non-erroneous, certain knowledge of objects 

The specific fonn of knowledge depends on the pramfina 
The other factors of subject and object may be the same in per- 
ception or inference Similarly, the contact of the manas %\ith 
the soul IS the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge 
Only contact (samyoga) takes difiierent forms m the different 
lands of knowledge Though the Nyaya deals wth know- 


■ NV, 1 1 I 

« NB , 1 I I , 

3 SccalsoNVTT.i i i . , 

4 N V 111 Another objection, viz , that if the pramana is bioug 
into etiitcncc bj the cognising subject and the cognised 

two must exist prior to the pramapa, though as a matter ol 1 “^- "C 
pramSpa is there, we cannot recognise subject or 

meaning oulv in relation to the thought activity called the pramapa, is 
Snared Uddjotakara admits all this, but sa>s 'v“rds »re 

not dependent on their relation to present action only A cook is a cook 
«hcttohe IS aclualK cooking or not "The reason for such usigc lies 
m the (cxpressiiej potency of the word lUeW, and thm 
-t all times, in the same manner, there need be no mcongrultj m 
,-J=erton that the pronSna is brought into existence bj the cognising subject 

nnd the comiscd object " , cne tI 

4 Mimdigdh3m“arthopals^ HjflyBirflfljflri, p i» 
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ledge, it deals more especially with the supreme condition of 
knowledge f-gllpd the pramana.and so it is called pramanadastra » 
Before we mvestigate the nature of objects, we must know 
the capacity of the instruments of knowledge •, for *' know- 
ledge of the thing to be measured depends on the knowledge 
of the measure '* » Pramanaiastra not only helps us to a 
right apprehension of objects, but also enables us to test the 
validity of knowledge 3 It is both formal and matenal, and' 
IS mterested m consistency as well as m truth The Nyaya 
starts with the assumption that the account of the world 
which our minds aSord us is in the main a trustworthy 
account AE knowledge is revdatory of reahty (arthaprakaSa) . 
We are so constituted as to perceive objects, notice their 
resemblances and draw inferences These operations are 
performed by all thmMng men, though with different degrees 
of care and exactness. Whenever we have mental activity, 
controlled by the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of reality, 
we have a topic for logical mquiry. Truth-seekmg is already 
present m human action Logicd theory does not create it. 
It only tries to mterpret this element and express its nature 
in general principles. Its problem is not much different from 
that of any positive saence Just as a physiologist investi- 
gates the processes by which life is sustained m the mdividual, 
the logician states the laws governing the process of knowledge 
He is no more responsible for it than the physiologist is for 
the working of the bodily mechanism. 

The Nyaya system does not assume that value and fact 
are wholly ^qjarate and require altogether different methods 
of treatment. Values attach to facts and can be studied only 
m relation to them We do not start TOth empty imnds ; 
we possess information about the nature of the world through 
expenence and tradition. A complex system of knowledge is 
handed down through the scriptures. Adopting the inductive 
method of science, the Nyaya classifies the different ways m 
which our knowledge is acquired. The four pramanas through 

’ The importance attached by the Hindu thinkers to the investigation 
of pramanas is evident from Vi4vanatha's reference that prama^a is one of 
tbe names of Vz^ipiu 

* Manadhli^ meyasiddhih Citsukhl u i8 

of tLv- 
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which correct knowledge is acquired are pratyaksa or intuition,* 
anumana or inference,® upamana or companson and Sabda or 
verbal testimony 3 Western treatises on logic do not generally 
treat of perception, 4 but the N’ 3 ^ya regards it as one of the 
important sources of knowledge Inference is a central topic 
of the Nyaya system, which is sometimes called Hetuvid} a, 
or the science of reason on which the vahdity of an inferential 
argument depends 5 Accordmg to this view logic is the theory 
of inference or anumanavada Intmtive or immediate know- 
ledge IS beyond the scope of logic as thus understood The 
Nyaya does not justify this narrow usage The mdusion of ver- 
bal testimony, which covers the problem of Revealed Theology, 
shows the religious mterest of the system The Nyaya gives 
us a psychological account of these four sources of knowledge 
It affirms that logical inquiry cannot be earned on without 
regard to the psychological processes by which knowledge as 
mental content is gamed It treats at length the ways by 
which the mmd is earned forward and impelled to produce 
fresh results In domg so, it also pomts out the pitfalls which 
are mcidental to the employment of these means The pro- 
blem of logic is not a purely mductive one The mere generah- 
sation, that all our knowledge is gamed through one or 
other of the four sources of knowledge, does not eirplam the 
problem of knowledge Generahsation is not explanation 
The Nyaya not only mquires mto the ways and means by 
which the human mmd assmiilates and develops knowledge. 
It also mterprets the logical facts and expresses them in logicd 
formulas which assume the fonn of standards or norms m all 
cases of the divergence of thou^t from its normal course ot 
truth-seekmg Pramanas thus become the measures or canons 


- Sense-percepfaon is only a vanety of intuition or ^ct . 

. AnnmSna means literally the knotrfedge of one thing after, or through 


that 1 “°***“ Caraia gives aptopadeSa or rehable assertion, pratyaksa, 

anumana and yakti or continnous reasoning See also t,on 

4 Cp . however, J S JIiU " Truth is known to us in two ways, intmtion 

and inference ” {System of Logic, Introdncbon, p 4) g-i 

5 The term " Jietuvidya " occurs m MtUnda (S B E , vol 
Lahtaoistara («i) Though "hetn" means only reason 

Jama thinkers use itin a widersense See also Mann, u ii , M B , p^_ 

1-67. ggntiparva. arc '22, A^^^medhapa^a, S5 27 T^ earh« gi^ 
mamns, Param, Katyayana and ^ataBjah accept this view See also 
NV.IV I 14, ILA, p II 
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of knowledge by means of which we can check and evaluate 
the knowledge already existing m us Logic is thus the 
saence of proof or the estimation of evidence It discusses 
the vahdity of knowledge by showmg its dependence on given 
grounds or compatibility with reality. The problem of truth 
has important bearmgs on metaphysical theory The Nyaya 
IS a metaphysics of reahty (tattva^stra),* as well as a theory 
of knowledge Thus it is not merdy formal logic but a full 
epistemology, combuung discussions of psychology and logic, 
metaphysics and theology. 


V 

The Nature of Definition 

The several topics discussed m the Nyaya Snira are first 
enunciated, then defined, and lastly examined* Defimtion 
states the essential nature (svaxupa) of a thing so as to differ- 
entiate it from others The function of a definition is to 
distinguish the thmg defined from all thmgs difierent from 
Itself, with which it is hkdy to be confused 3 We can dis- 
tmguish thmgs without statmg their respective essences. An 
asadharana dhaima or a pecuhar attnbute also hdps us to 
distmguish The fallacies inadent to defimtion are of three 
kinds Ativyapti, or the extension of the attnbute to objects 
beyond the class defined, occurs m defimtions which are too 
wide, as when we define a cow as a homed animal , Avyapti, 
or hmitation of the attributes to only a portion of the class 
defined, which occurs m defimtions which are too narrow, as 
when we define a cow as a tawny ammal; Asambhava, or 
the fallacy committed when the defimtion states an attnbute 
which is not found m any of the objects defined, as when we 
define a cow as an animal with uncloven hoofs. Defimtion 
states " a characteristic mark which apphes to all things denoted 
by the term defined, neither more nor less.” i To secure this, 
we may start with the genus and subsequently narrow its 
denotation by the express exclusion of superfluous objects, by 

> NB ,1 1 I 

» Uddesa, laksana and parik^d, N B , i i 3 

3 NB ,1 1 3 

♦ Lak?! atavacchedakasamaniyalatvam 
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the use of words like other than (itara), different from (bhiima) i 
This IS definition fay genus and difference. 


VI 


Peatyaksa. or InrnmoN 


Of the different sources of knowledge, prat3raksa or intuition 
is the most important. Vatsyayana says, " when a man seeks 
the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trust- 
worthy person and has the verbal cogmtion of tie thmg, 
there is stiU a desire in his mmd to ratify his information by 
means of inference through particular mdicative features , 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential know- 
ledge of the thmg, he is still desnous of actually seeing the 
thing with his eyes, but when he has once percdved the thing 
directly, his desires ate at rest and he does not seek for any 
other kmd of Imowledge ” » The word “ pratyaksa ” is am- 
biguous, as it IS used for both the result, the apprehension 
of the truth and the process or the operation which leads to 
that result Though "pratyaksa” ongmally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension 
whether through the aid of the senses or not 3 GangeSa 
defines prat3iak§a as direct apprdiension.^ It is knowledge 
whose instrumental cause is not knowledges La inference, 
comparison and verbal testanony, we have as our data know- 
ledge of premises or of similarity or of convention. In memory 


» Cp the definition of earth as jalad^ ajtadxavya hhinnam diavyam 
prthivl , 

»NB,ii 3 It is clear that one and the same object may be cognised 
by more fian one pramaija The existence of the soul may be known from 
scripture, inference or mental perception The existence of fire may be 
known through information conveyed by anotiier or actual perception or 
inference There are also cases where only one pramapa can function 
That the performance of the agnihotra ceremony leads to heaven is knom 
only through scriptural evidence Uddyotakara holds that "when 
same object is cognLsed through difEerent pramSpas it is cognised in its 
different aspects " {N V., Introduction) 

i Nyayabtndupka, P 7< IP.PP *95-a96 ^ 

< Pratyaksasya sak?5tk5ntvam lakpapam TaUvaantamam, p S5s 

5 Tnanakaranakam jfianam pratyispam Cp McTaggart- A behrf 
which IS direcUy based on a perception is properly called 
smce, although it is based on somethmg— the perception— it is not based 
on any other behef {the Nature of Existence, pp 4®-43) 
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we have kno-wledge of what we have previously apprehended, 
in pratyaksa, knowledge is not an antecedent condition. 
God’s knowledge is direct, immediate and entire, and is not 
instmmented by any other cognition. 

Gautama defines sense-perception as “that knowledge 
which arises from the 'contact' of a sense-organ ivith its 
object, inexpressible by words, imernng and well defined ’’ ^ 
This definition mentions the different factors involved m the 
act of perception : (i) the senses (indnyas), (2) their objects 
(artha), (3) the contact of the senses with their objects 
(sannikarsa), and (4) cogmtion produced by this contact 
(jnanam) It is a matter of inference that there are sense- 
organs. The cognition of colour is not possible, if there is 
not a visual organ.* The senses are said to be five, correspond- 
' ing to the five characters of knowledge (buddhilak^apa) visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactual.3 They occupy 
different sites (adlusthana), the eyeball, the earhole, the nose, 
the tongue and the sldn From the varied nature of the 
processes (gati), forms (akrti) and constituents (jati), of which 
they are made, it is evident that the senses are five m number. 
The five sense-organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skm, are 
said to be of the s^e nature as the five elements, hght, ether, 
earth, water and air, whose special qualities of colour, sound, 
smell, taste and tanphihty are manifested by them.4 

A view similar to that of Democntus, that aU the senses are only 
modifications of tonch.5 is refuted on the ground that a blind man 


* * 4 Cp Caraka s definition of perception as the knowledge which 
B produced by a umon of the soul with the mind (manas), the senses and 
their objecte Gafigefa cnticises Gautama's definition on several grounds 
cogmtion is produced by the contact of the object 
mth the mauM, which is also a sense Agam, it does not apply to the 
ii^ifave apprehension of aUthmgs that God has without auysens^L^iation. 
tVhat B a sense organ can be determined only by perception, and the use 
of the term sense m the definition mvolves the fallacy of ciicnlar reasonmg 
theif senses consist of elements endowed with qieaal qualities 

they are able to perceive their respective objects and not themselves An 

IV. m excephonr, OU^ 

3 N S , lu I 

resistance to a non-matenal all-pervadmg substance 
obstruction from material thmgs like wall!, it is^elf 

(u VS-™" “ ^ Rat„aprabhS and SAauiaH 
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cinnol SCO coloiir - If the special parts oI touch partake oi the nature 

senC? IMt colour, sound and the like are not cognisable by the 
SCI ses n If there is only one sense, the dilTcrcnt functions of sc^ 
hciring. smelling can be produced simultaneously Besides, toudi 
can perceive only objects which arc near, whereas sight and sound 
pemcie objects ulncli arc far off Wliilc the Nyaya rejects the tlicoty 
of the unity of sense-organs, it recognises the distinctive character of 
tvak or ouch. Relative consciousness is possible only when there is 
cont.ii.t between manas and ts-ak, and when manas happens to be 
witliiii the piiritat. beyond the sphere of tvak, as it is in siijupti or 
dreainless sleep, there is abeyance of conscious life altogether! 


Manas (or mind) is a condition of perception \Mien we 
are deeply absorbed in some study we do not hear the sound 
of the wind, though the sound affects the organ of hearing and 
the self IS in connection nilh it, being all-pervading Again, 
even when the contact of more tlian one sense-organ with 
tlieir respective objects is present, there is no snnultaneous 
perception of all these objects— which is due to tlie fact tliat 
while there is proximity or contact of the manas (with one 
object) there is no such contact of it (with tlie other objects), 
which shows that tlie operation of the manas is necessary in 
every act of perception ”•< Manas mediates between the self 
and the senses It accounts for the noxi-simultaneity of the 
acts of lniowledge.5 The quick succession of impressions gives 
sometimes the appearance of simultaneity ^\^en we run a 
pm through a number of sheets we imagme that tlie piercing 
IS simultaneous, while it is really successive ® It follows tliat 
if tlie manas is m contact mth one sense-organ, it cannot be 
so with another. It is therefore said to be atomic in dimension 
If the manas were all-pervadmg (vibhu), then we cannot 
account for the successive character of our sense-experiences 
As soon as the sense is m contact with the object, the manas 
comes ivxtli lightnmg speed to reach the sense Besides, 
contact between two all-pervadmg substances is mconceivable 
" Remembrance, inference, verbal cognition, ‘doubt, mtmtion 

‘ N S . Ill I 51-52 
• Sco N S , m r 53 

! See Brh Up , iv I 19, Tarhasamgrahadtpika, iS 
< N B . 1 I 4 

ill iG, 11 1 24, lu 2 6-7, NV 1 I lb 
‘ N B , 111 2 58 
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(pratibha), dream, imagmation (flba), as also perception of 
pleasure and the rest are indicative of the existence of manas." ^ 
The cogmtions which the soul has, except anuvyavasaya, are not 
self-luminous * We become aware of them as we become aware 
of feehngs and desires through the manas. 

Vatsyayana mdiides manas under the senses He calls it the 
inner sense by which we apprehend the inner states of feehngs, desires 
and cognitions While the snn in the sky and the mkstand on the 
table are expenenced immediately as belongmg to a iTOrld other than 
myself, feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions of joy and sorrow, and 
acts of wishing and desmng are expenenced immediately as quahties 
of the souL The self perceives the inner states through the mstru- 
mentahfy of the manas, while the co-operation of the senses is necessary 
for the apprehension of outer non-snbjective states 3 The distinction 
between mner and outer is not comcident with that between subjective 
and objective, smce the desire to wnte on paper is as much an object of 
direct apprehension as the paper itself The relation of knowledge is 
exactly the same whether the object is an external one hke the paper 
or an internal one like desire The object is as directly and immediately 
known in the one case as m the other 4 

Vatsydyana holds that manas is as good a sense-organ as the eye 
and the hke, though there axe certain marked differences The outer 
senses are composed of matenal or elemental substances, are effective 
on only a few specific objects, and are capable of actmg as organs 

^ • 

1 N B , 1 I i6 ~ " 

* £\en the Naiyayikas regard anuvyavasaya as self-lummous. 

3 Cp with this locke's distinction between sensation and reflection, 
the outer sense which gives us knowledge of the external world and the 
inner sense which gives us knowledge of the activity of our own minds 
{Essay on the Human Undsrsiaadsng, u i 4) Uddyotafcara makes a ds- 
tincbon between pleasure and the cognition of pleasure Pleasure is the 
object perceived, and the coguifaon of pleasure anses when the manas is 
brought into contact with the feeling The agreeable feebng of coolness 
is produced by the contact of the skin with the cool wind, and when the 
manas comes mto contact with it the cognition of agreeableness arises 

4 JIanas, however, cannot be regarded as the mstrument of its own 
cognition When the cognition of non-sunultaneitj'. which mdicates the 
existence of manas, is brongUt about by means of the manas, the cognition 
of manas thus obtamed is due to the presence of the manas It is not a 
case of manas operating on itself, for manas is not the instrument m the 
existence or cognition of itself In the cognition of manas. the instrument 
consists of the manas along with the cognition of its indicative The w.,.,',,.: 
thus qualified is not the manas by Itself SeeKVTT.iu i 17 Uddvo- 
^ara holds that manas can be directly perceived through yogc piacti^s 
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only, ns endowed with specific qualities which tlicy apprehend, nhereas 
manns is iinmatenal, oflectivo on all objects, and is capable of acting 
os an organ, without being endowed with any specific quality < 
Uddyotakara docs not altogether support tins vjciv The question of 
materiality or its opposite applies only to produced tilings, while manas 
IS not a product at all He admits tliat manas operates on all thmgs 
wliilo the senses function only in limited areas Manas, according to 
this writer, resembles the self in being tlie substratum of the contact 
w Inch IS the cause of remembrance, as also of that contact which brings 
about the cognition of pleasure » Each self has its own manas, w'hich 
is eternal, though subtle and devoid of magnitude. The manas in each 
self IS one and not many, for if there were many in a single self, there 
would bo simultaneous appearance of many cogmbons, many dcsir& 
in the same self, which is not tlie case i 


Since perception is a kind of knowledge or jnana, it belongs 
to the self Though the contact between the self and the 
manas is eternal in a certain sense, it may be said to be 
renewed wntli each fresh mental act Tlic Nyaya assumes a 
naturahstic relation between the self and the object The 
outward object is conceived as making an impression on the 
self, even as the seal does on the wax The Nyaya theory of 
perception does not solve the central problem of physiological 
psychology as to how the stimulus of an external object on the 
sense-organ wlucli is resolved into a form of mechanical contact 
becomes transformed mto a psychical state Even to-day the 
problem remains a mjrstery, m spite of the great advance of 
saentific knowledge- 

For a perception to arise there must be objects extern 
to the perapient. By this realistic assumption, the Nyaya 
IS saved from subj’ectivism, which holds that we have only 
momentary feehngs and that the behef m external reah^ is 
the fancy of the unlearned. The contact of sense with «s 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that 
object to consaousness The relation between &e “tij^ 
which is the stimulus and the conscious efiect whi^ is tne 
perception is studied and suggestions of minma sensibtlta„^c , 
are not wantmg, though accurate results on these questions 
were not possible m the absence of fine apparatus , , « 

The defimtion of perception assumes the conf^t of sen- 
and manas which is present in all cogmtions and the contac 


> I 4 


> h V , 1 I 4 


5 N V , ui 2 56 
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of manas and the senses, and specifies " sense-ob]ect contact ” 
as its distinguishing feature* Perception follows upon or 
accompanies the modification of the self produced by the 
contact of the senses with them objects " If the sense- 
organs were operative without actually gettmg at the objects, 
then they could perceive things behmd the wall also,” » which 
is not normally the case Sannikar§a does not mean, accordmg 
to Uddyotakara, con]unction, but only " becommg ” an object 
of sense or standmg m a defimte relation to the sense-organ 
Objects are of different kmds A blade of grass is a 
substance, its greenness is a quahty, and since quahties in- 
here in substances, they cannot be perceived apart from 
the latter.J Substances and quahties as genera do not have 
independent existence, and are perceived only through the 
perception of them substrata. The contact between a sense- 
organ and a substance is one of conjunction or samyoga, while 
the relation between a substance and its quality or genus and 
individual is one of inherence or samavaya. The eye, for 
example, comes dmectly into conjunction with substance, but 
only '• mdmectly ” with colour which inheres in that substance, 
and still more "mdmectly" with the class concept which 
inheres in colour which resides m the object with which the 
eye is in conjunction. 


The sense-object contact is said to be of six difiereat lands The 
first IS mere conjuncbon (samyoga), as when we perceive a substance 
jar. The second is inherence in that which is in conjunction (samynkte- • 
samavSya), as when we perceive the quality or the genus of a sub- 
stance. as the colour of the jar The third is inherence in that which 
inheres mthat which is in conjunction (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya), 
as when we perceive the genus of the quahty of a substance or the 
genus of the colour of the jar The fourth is inherence (samavaya) 
as when we cognise the quahty of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one of inherence 4 The fifth is inho r.. n.-t. ^ 
that which uteres (samavetasamavaya), as when we cognise the genus 
of a quahty independent of the substance, as the genus of the quahty 
of sound The last is (viiesanata). or the relation of the qualification 


' 11 I ag 

■ Nyayahandalf, p 23 , N B , u i 19 

byitolf“^‘ “ “ perceived 

4 The o^an of hearing is the 5k5la confined wiUun the cavity of the 
car, and Sabda or sound is the property of ^ 
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.ind the qualified When wo perceive the absence of the jar we have 
an illustration of tins, since there is union of our eye with the floor 
in iihich abides the qualification of the non-cMstcnce of the jar The 
contact may be expressed in two forms, either as " the ground is 
qualified by the absence of the jar " (ghatabhavavad bhutalam), the 
ground serving as the subject and the ab:,cncc of the jar as the qualifi- 
cation, or as, ” there is the absence of a jar on the ground " (bhutale 
ghatabhavo’sli), in winch case tlic relations are reversed In the first 
case, the negation forms the qualification of that winch is m contact 
(samyiikta-visejanata), namely, tlic ground with the eye , in the 
second case, the negation is to be qualified by that which is in contact 
(samj'ulita-viicsyatri) • Those distinctions are based on the meta- 
physical assumptions of the Nyaya regarding the nature of reality, 
that things, qualities and relations belong to the object-world The 
Nyaya assumes, with the Vaticsika, that there are substances, quahties, 
achons, generality, parliciilanty, inherence and non-existence A 
substance having magnitude is perceived by sight provided it has 
manifest colour ’ The form of contact is eonjunebon, the eye and 
the object are said to come into actual contact According to modern 
Nyaya, touch also apprehends substances, if the latter are tangible 
Qualities and motion are perceived by the second form of contact 
Generality is perceived by the second or the third kind, according as 
it IS the generality of substance, quality or mobon The Nyaya holds 
that samavdya or inherence is itself a matter of percepbon, while the 
Vai£csika regards it as an object of inherence Non-existence is 
covered by the sivth mode 

Kumanla and the followers of the Vedanta adopt the view that 
nos-cognibon (anupalabdlu) is an independent means of knowledge 
According to Kumanla, when we apprehend the non-eMstence of the 
jar, we liave two different cogmfaons, a posibve of the ground and a 
negative of the absence of the jar The Naiyayika believe that the 
non-existence of the jar qualifies the vacant ground, and the grouno 
thus qualified is perceived If it is said that we can perceive only 
thmiy wluch are m contact with sense-organs and there can De no 
contact between the absence of things and the sense-org^. the 
Naiyayika rephes, that the enbes wrongly assume that eonjunebon an 
inherence are the only relabons Neither of them “ 
case of non-existence, since eonjunebon holds good 
substances, and non-existence is not a substance, and 
possible, smee non-existence is not inseparably related wth anything 


« Keith I L A , p 77 

3 The Nyaya view of the relafaon of the qualificabon and I*® 

IS cnticised ^the ground that it is not stnctly “ 

subsisbne m two tiungs distinct from itself A lelaboa is dBtinct 

the ^o thmgTrelatedfand one only while subsis^ m 

£,^^cbon S different from the drum and the stack, and is one as sub- 
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According to the Buddhists, the perceptaon of negation does not mean 
the existence of negation, but only the existence of " something ” 
which IS the basis of negahon The positive perception of the ground 
without the ]ar is confused with the perception of the negation of the 
3M But the Nyaya holds that the perception of positive existents 
IS as much a fact as ihe perception of the negative ones If it is said 
that the non-perception of the jar on the ground is the perception of 
the ground without the jar, the question may be ashed, is this being 
without the jar identical with the ground or different from it "> The 
two caimot be identical If there is a difference between the ground 
with the jar and the ground without it, one is apprehended by per- 
ception as much as the other » 

The Buddhist logicians make out that the visual and the auditory 
organs do not come mto direct contact with their objects, but apprehend 
objects at a distance as well They are capable of apprehending objects 
without coming into contact with them (aprapyakan) The Naiyayika 
argues that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil of tie eye, 
which IS only the seat (adhisthana) of the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of hght (tejas), and the ray of hght goes out of the pnpil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact with it That is why 
we have a direct visual perception of direction, distance and positiou » 


aistm| m both of them The relation between the qualification and the 
qualified is not of this character In the case of a man carrying a stick 
the character of qualification belonging to the stick is not distinct from itseu’ 
nor IS the qualifiedness of the man distinct from the man The qualification 
and the qualified are identical with the things themselves In the case of 
non-existence it must he both the qualification and the qualified, smce it 
is not possible for any substance, quality or action to subsist m non- 
ei^tence So the ehamcter oJ a qualification as belonging to non-existence 
wa O'™ ^ora « wpable of bringing about a cognition tainted 

wtt Itself & it IS said that non-existence which is mcapable of any 
relation cannot be perceived by the senses Gangesa adopts the view that 
&e same mstniment helps us to perceive the object as as its absence 

non-perception, bu?““ 

* i^yayahindii, p ii, and Nydyamailjan, pp 53—57 

,c J M “teiesting question about the visual organ, whether 

■ ' “ '^onWe, IS considered Vatsyayana assumes that the organs are 

^0. and when we see a thing first with one eye and then with the we 
have recogmtion of tie thing as being the same as a ~ns 

sensation to the nund He thought it was accounted for vP 1 
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The Buddhist logician objects to the Nyaya view on the follo'mng 
grounds • (i) The visual organ is the pupil of the eye through which 
we see the objects, and the pupil cannot go out of itself and come mto 
contact with the object at a distance (2) The visual oigan .apprehends 
objects much larger than itself, like mountains, etc , which it cannot 
do if It were to come mto direct contact with the objects to apprehend 
them. (3} The fact that the visual organ takes the same time to 
apprehend the top of a tree or the moon, shows that the eye need not 
go out to the object (4) The eye cannot go out to its object, smoe 
then It would not be able to apprehend objects behind glass, mica and 
the like The visual perception of distance and direction is not direct 
but acquired ' Udayana m his KtranSvah' Attempts to answer these 
objections (i) Whatever apprehends or manifests an object must 
come into con^ct with it A lamp lUnmmates an object with which 
it comes into contact So also the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of hght, goes out of the pupil to reach theobject (2) The light issuing 
out of the pupil spreads out and covers the object and it becomes 
coextensive with the field of vision Js) There is a difference in the 
time intervals required m the apprehension of near and distant objects, 
tTinngh it IS not felt by us The distant moon is seen on opening the 
eye, since the motion of light is mconceivably sivift The suggesbon 
that the light of the eye issmng out of the pupil becomes blended with 
the external hght and comes mto contact ivith near and distant objects 
simultaneously is set aside on the ground that on such a theory we 
must be able to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those at our back (4) Glass, mica and the like arc transparent in 
nature, and so do not obstruct the passage of hght The Pu^a 
MJmamsa supports the Nyaya view that all sense-organs are prSpyakan, 
1 e come into contact with objects they apprehend In the msc ol 
auditory percepbon, the sound that starts at a certain p ace p-y 
through air by a senes of sound-waves, and the auditory sense and 
sound meet Sound is propagated from its onginal 
comparable to the motion of waves or the shoobng out of the filamcn 
in all directions from the plant i We get the sense 
the sound since the diversity of the sources qualifies the so’™" 
parfacular parts of the auditorj' organ are roused to acfaon In 
of smell, small parbcles of the object are carried by the mr ^ 

Mere contact of object with sense is enough to provoke percepbon, 
as when a sleeping person hears the thunderclap < 

«NV,i r 4 .scoalsoVnaranapramcjasanigrolia, pp 187 ff 

2 37 mrJlmsh^ldhe 

on the ground that, since the akafa « o”® ‘ ’ ,{ ,5 Ml 

equally affected and every sound heard bj all, or 
should be deif Agun, sounds trav clling w ith the w ind arc ‘ ^ 

distance tlnn thos^c travelling S 

rhepmp^i^bonofwav.tales^^^^ 

of the self, and so is traced to adrsti or unseen destinj (NB.n -9) 
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The first chaxactenstic of the nature of perceptual know- 
ledge mentioned by Gautama is that it is mexpressible 
(avyapadeiyam). A thing is not necessarily perceived as 
bearing a name. The name has value for social intercourse, 
but is not necessarily operative at the time when the object 
is percdved. According to a famous teacher mentioned by 
Jayanta, perception excludes all cognitions of things where 
Tiamp.; enter as integral factors If a man sees a fruit and 
experiences its nature, it is a perception ; but if he he^s 
from somebody its name as jack-fruit, then it is not p^ception 
but verbal cogmtion * Vatsyayana holds that an object may 
be perceived ivith or without the apprehension of its name. 
In the former case we have determmate perception, in the 
latter indetermmate perception.® The distmction between 
inexpressible (avyapadeSya) and well defined (vyavasayatraaka) 
is equated with mdetemunate (mrvikalpaka) and determmate 
(savikalpaka), 

VatsySyana and TJddyotakara do not refer to this distinction, and 
VScaspati, who mentions it, attnbutes it to his teacher Tnlocana J 
All the later logicians, snch as BhSsarvajfia, KeSava MiSra, Annam 

> The S^bdikas hold that the object of all perception is the word denoting 
the object (vagrupam tattiam) Jayanta cnticises this {NySyamaSjan, 
p gg), and Vacaspati asks, if objects are identical with names, are they 
identical with eternal sounds or conventional sounds ’ Perceived objects 
cannot be identical with unperceived sounds , nor are they identical with 
names, smce children perceive objects without knowmg their names So 
those who do not know the meanmgs of words have indeternunate percep- 
tions, and even those who know them have first mdetemunate perception, 
which revives the subconscious impression of the name perceived m the 
past, and then the mdetemunate perception becomes determmate (N V T T , 
j I 4) 

’NB,i 1 4 See also ffydyamailjari, p gg Jayanta says that inde- 
termmate perception cannot apprehend the word or name denoting the object 
The word is not an object of visual perception, and there can be no com- 
prehension of the word if the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified is not apprehended and the residual trace is not revived Deter- 
mmate perception is muicd up with verbal images, while mdetemunate 
perception is not, and in the matter of the apprehension of generahty, 
quality, etc , there is no difference between the tivo Bhartrhan beheves 
that there can be no thought without language, and so mdetemunate per- 
ception, which IS supposed to be mdependent of all language, is for him an 
impossibihty (N V T X , i i 4) 

3 EatnaMrti refers to this water in his Apahastddht and Ksanabhauga- 
stddht ^ See Stx Buddhist NySya Tracts, edited by M M Harapiasad Sastn 
Viiianatha mentions the distmction of mdetemunate and detennmate as 
an alternative e-splanabon SeehisiVS Vrltt,i i 4 
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Bhatta, and the followers of the SSmfchs-a and the Vai&silva and 
KuniSnla accept it Gautama's definition seems to regard all per- 
ceptual knowledge as determinate If we are in doubt whether the 
object at a distance is a man or a post, dust or smoke, ne do not have 
perception The Jamas, who hold that in all perception we are 
conscious of the subject which perceives as well as the object that is 
perceii ed, deny the possibility of indeterminate percepbon 


Satokalpaka or determinate perception implies a knowledge 
of the genus to which the perceived object belongs, of the 
specific qualities which distinguish the inividual object from 
the other members of the same class and of the muon of tlie 
tivo. This distinct knowledge of the genus, the differentia 
and their union, is absent in mdeterminate perception ’ The 
distinction betu een mdetermmate and determinate perception 
answers rough!}' to that between acquaintance mth and know- 
ledge about an object, simple apprehension and perceptual 
judgment 


According to the earlier Vai^esikas, mdctermuiate percepbon is 
an immediate cognifaon of the genenc and specific characters of its 
object without a knowledge of the difference between them In 
determinate perception the disbncbon between the two sets of pro- 
perties IS apprehended and the object is perceived as belonging to a 
determinate class > Vacaspab thinks that m mdeterminate percepbon 
we perceive the properties of the object, though wc do not relate them 
with the object in the subject-predicate relabon (viicsana-MScsja- 
bhaia), which we do in determinate percepbon Siidhara B of Uns 
opinion Prabhakara agrees ivitli tfacearjier Vaitesikas, who hold that 
m indeterminate perception v c apprehend the mere forin of the object 
(siarapamatra) Though we perccnc the genenc and the spccilie 
features there is no discnminatiie apprehension of the bvo, as we 
£e m dctermmatc perception Gangosa defines mdeterminate pe> 
«pbon as that of an object and its generic nature as unrelated to 
each other Immediately after the contact of an object with the 
s-nic-orgm, sai a jrr v itli flic eye, the jar is not pcrceiv cd as 
to tl'» ctovs of'jan. 5 When the relabon between the object and the 
class to which It be longs is abo apprehended, w e have dctcrmina 

. Ae«m’ir'> to die Teris'lStS m indc'crramatc perception, thouRli the 

hnW v'lat dclcrr'tovc rc''-'P “ i 

cia julnniu j.jate. 

It ; eva nirntilfari SidJ>C,i ‘an it\ I' 5 
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perception Indeterminate perception, according to Annam Bhatta, 
IS the perception of an object -without its qualifications, while deter- 
minate perception comprehends the relation of the qualified and the 
qualifications such as name and dass.i 


Tliis analysis of deteraiinate perception brings out the 
elements of conception and judgment involved in the act of 
perception. The fallacy of the psychical staircase theory, that 
we have first perception, then conception and then judgment, 
is avoided 

A different view of indetemunate perception, which is 
rather unsatisfactory, makes itself felt in the later Nyfiya, 
It IS said that what is present to consciousness is determinate 
perception, from which we infer the existence of the indeter- 
mmate. The determinate perception of an object as qualified 
by some properties presupposes an indeterminate perception 
of the properties, unthout which determmate perception is 
not possible. If the perception of the properties were also 
determmate, then it would imply the perception of the pro- 
perties of the properties and so on ai tnfinitim To avoid 
it we assume mdetermmate perception.® 


Some Naiyfiyikas do not regard indeterminate perception as a 
matter of inference, but look upon it as a state of consciousness, which 
gives us mere enstence s Those who regard it as a fact of conscious- 
ness mean by it vague apprehension, while those who take it as an 

' He also makes indeterminate perception niqirakSrakam, while deter- 
minate perception is saprakarakam, where piakarata means the property 
of a pamcular Mgmtixni, which distmguishes it as the cogmtion of a particDkcr 
object from other cogmtious 

• I L A , pp 72-73 Annam Bhatta, in DipikS (42), says. " Visistaifianam 
■ViSesanajnanajanyam, vifistajflanatvat, dandib jnanavat Vi^esapaifiana- 
^gpi, savikalpakatve, anavasthaprasangan mrvikalpatasiddhih " See also 
StddhmIamuMavalt, 58 Visistajfiana is judgment or knowledge of a snbiect 
(vifesya) as qualified by an attribute {vi§e?ana) The Nyaya holds 4 at 
for such taowledge (ghato 'yam) we require not only contact of the sense- 
Oigan with the viiejya (ghafa) jar, but also a previous knowledge of the 

jarness (ghatatva) This previous knowledge is technically 
cahed mmkalp^a or indetenmnate. and is inferred and not direcUy knoro 
(atindnyam) The Purva JBmamsa and the Vedanta deny the necessitv 

a previous pledge ot the attribute, and hold that the senses come into 

mdlfeL 1 ft This view that we W 

knowMge of the mere jamess first is not supported by psy- 
appearmconsciousness 

,T? indefimte to the defimte The concept of far is 

logiraUy and not chronologically pnor to the perceptiye jndgmert. ^ 

* Vastusvarfipamfitra NyayasSra, pp 3, 4, S4-86 
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abstraction from determinate conseiousncss equate it mth the aware* 
ness of abstract qualities, whiclt is, lioweicr, called indeterminate, 
since there is not self-appropnation (anuvyavasaya) 

Tlic mam Icndcnc}', however, of the N3'aya is to regard 
indeterminate perception as the starting-pomt of all know- 
ledge, though It IS not itself knowledge It is immediate 
appreliension of an object which is not in tlie stnet sense 
cognitive. It is a state of undifferentiated, non-relational 
consciousness, free from the work of assimilation and dis- 
crimination, anah’sis and s3'nthcsis It may be regarded as 
dumb and inarticulate and free from verbal images Deter- 
minate perception is a mediate, differentiated, relational mode 
of consciousness involving tlie results of assimilation and 
discrimination It is articulate, concrete and determinate 
In indeterminate perception, the class cliaracters and relations 
arc implicitly present, though tliey are brought mto relief m 
detenninatc perception This view is supported by Partha- 
saratlu MiSra Indeterminate perception or sense-expenence 
and deteiminatc perception or perceptual judgment are the 
rudimentary and the advanced types of a process which is 
essentially identical in nature Smee indetermmate percep- 
Uon does not transcend immediacy, is dumb and unanal3fsed, 
is what James calls " raw' unverbahsed experience," the dis- 
tmction betw'cen true and false does not apply to it » " The 
first tune that we see light, m Condillac’s phrase, we art it 
rather than see it " » There is tlierefore no possibihty of 
error m simple appreliension In perceptual judgment, where 
a predicate is ascribed to a subject, the logical issue anses, 
smee our judgment may or may not conform to the objective 
order When we say '* That is a man," our knowledge m so 
fas as it IS called " that ” is true, while m so far as it is 
described as " man," it may or may not be true 3 

The Buddhist logiaans contend that determmate per- 
ception is mediate knowledge which is not free from Precon- 
ceptions, while mdetermmate perception is free from 
preconceptions (kalpanapodham) 4 The latter does not 

. See Naakaatha’s 2 „ 

. James Principles of Psydiology. vol ii, p 4 See also N B , iv 2 37 

I KiSikna arroi vl'n e to Dhannakirti, is the activity of thought by 

a name to object AbhUapasamsaxgayogyapiatibhasapratltii 
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appreliend the qualifications of the object, such as generality, 
substantiahty, quality, action, name, but simply grasps the 
specific mdividuahty of the object, its svalaksana * The real 
•with -which we come into contact is inexpressible, and what 
we express has for its provmce concepts. DharmaMrti says, 
*' the object of perception is like itself (svalalc§ana), while that 
of mediate knowledge is like one of its class (samanyalaksana). 
The ^ven is the unique, the particular and the momentary; 
the kno-wn is the typical, the umversal and the lastmg ® The 
moment we say somethmg about the felt real, we bring it 
into relation to somethmg else, and the real thus loses its 
nature, becoming overlaid with the mventions of the intellect 
We hear the hummmg which alone is true, but that it is due 
to the fly or the distant steam-whistle is our imagTnatinTi 
Dharmottara argues that even the cognition of the mother's 
breast by the infant the second time is determmed by its past 
experience, and is not therefore pure or undetermined. All 
relations, as Kant would say, are the forms which our minct 
imposes on the given elements to make them into objects of 
knwiedge In determmate perception we twist the real out 
of its shape, and so it is said to be invalid 3 Dignfiga dismisses 


kalpanS It i8 the knowledge whicli is capable of connection with words 
Jayanta holds that kalpaia signifies the connection of an ob]ect with its 
adjects as genus (jati), qnaUty (gunaj, acfaon (knya), name (nama), and 
substance (dravya) {NySyamanjart, p gy) According to the Bnddhist view 
there is no difference between the indmdnal and the genus, the particular 
a^tte universal, substance and quality, and our determinate perception 
attnbutes differences where they do not exist We do not perceive the 
genus of the cow apart from the cow, or the substance cow apart from its 
quahties Nor is motion different from that which moves -When we give 
?, object, we identify things which are different When we say 

This IS Caitra, " this " refers to an object and " Caitra " to a word and 
our judgment identifies the two Similarly, the category of substance 
^nbes idenb^ or coinherence to objects that are essentially different 
In the case of This is the man with a stick." “ man ” and " stack," which 
are different from eacli other, are said to inhere in the same substratum So 
It IS argued that these categories are ideal constructions {Ibid ) 

■ Sajatsyavijatiyapaiavyttam svalaksanam {NyayamaHian p gyj 

of the nnivetsals are nnreal products 

of faimy Vikalp^ramatiam sfimanyam, allkam va " (p 278) 

whirh'rt possibihty of indeterminate perception by 

Buddhist imagines, the bare difference is intuited Cp ^ famous 
1 without noboDS are bUnd and notions withmt 

pCTceptaons s« empty, ' though this confiicts with the earher view of the 

, rn^S of'^^nincT^^ 
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all knowledge of substances, qualities and actions as false * 
The outer objects are momentary and so cannot be known * 
Constructive imaginabon works up the momentary stage into 
a senes penetrated by the past and projecting mto the future. 
The unreal (an-artha) is the world of thought. The abso- 
lutely real (paramarthasat) is the felt sensation 3 The whole 
view is determmed by the metaphysical presuppositions of 
these thinkers Dignaga is a subjectivist who looks upon all 
knowledge as purely mental The question of the nature of 
the real is left undecided by him, though the facts of per- 
ception compel him to concede that we come mto contact 
with some reaiit}^ however momentary it may be Dhar- 
maHrti, with his Sautrantika leamngs, admits extra-mental 
reals to account for the vanafaon m perception, though their 
momentary character renders knowledge of them impossible 
He makes sensations mdividual and their objective reference 


inferential 

The Naiydyikas subject the Buddhist view to severe 
cnticism Uddyotakara argues that pure sense knowledge 
specific m itself and cogmsed by itself, without any admixture 
of name or genus, is an impossibihty Our cogmtion of an 
object mvanably assumes the genenc form 4 The Buddhist 
view that all imiversals are imagined, since specific individuals 
alone exist, is rejected by the Naiyayikas, who hold that the 
umversals are as real as the individuals m which they subsist 
by the relation of mherence (samavaya) This relation is 
either directly perceived or inferred from the fact that we are 
conscious of individuals as forming real kinds. The ^timate 
appeal is to the nature of thmgs which manifests itseU m and 
determmes our consciousness The relations are not super- 
induced on the given but are observed withm the nature ot 
the real AH that our understandmg does is to discover tne 
relation m the fulness of the real If the real excludes rdations 
and the object of knowledge is relational, then we are com- 
mitted to the false antithesis of the noumenon and the 
phenomenon The object knoivn is not the object as it is in 


S Hyayabindti, p 103 

4 N V , 1 X 4 
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itsdf but an intemediaiy, a ieiiitm quid interposed between 
the cognising subject and the stimulating object. But, as we 
have seen, the Nyaya regards indeterminate perception as 
identica'l in essence with determinate perception. The rda- 
tions do not suddenly emerge out of nothmg. They are 
present in mdeterminate perception, though we become con- 
scious of their presence in determmate perception The 
object of detenmnate perception, Jayanta argues, is not 
unreal smce it is apprehended by mdeterminate perception 
also The mere presence of id^ factors or remembered 
elements does not mterrupt sense-activity The complexity 
of determinate perception is not a logical defect The exercise 
of thought mvolved m it strengthens the case for its validity. 
If determmate perception apprehends what is already appre- 
hended m mdetermmate perception, that is no reason why it 
should not be true. Novelty is not the test of truth The 
ideal elements are not mere fancies (vikalpas). The universal 
which is an object of direct perception is not a mere name, 
since it is appr^ended even in the absence of a name. When 
a visitor from the Deccan sees camels in North India, he 
notices thdr universahty though he may not know the name. 
When we perceive our four fingers we notice thar general 
features as well as their distmctive properties If we simply 
take in the special individuahty of the object, we should not 
be able to relate the second instance with the first If it is 
argued that the first case is remembered when the second is 
perceived, Jayanta holds that nothmg is to be gamed from 
remembering the first smce it is unrelated to the second. If 
it means that the perception of the second suggests the first, 
since the two belong to the same class, then it is dear that 
in the case of the first perception also there was a cognition 
of Its universahty as well as individuahty There is appre- 
hension of the universal and the particular, indistmctly in 
mdetermmate perception and distinctly in determmate per- 
ception Even the Buddhists do not deny that we have a 
notion of universahty (anuvrttijnana) when we perceive an 
individual, and the question arises as to the basis of this 
knowledge (anuvrtbjnanotpadika ^tih) whether it is the 
individual or somethmg different mom it, eternal or non- 
etemal, perceptible or non-perceptible, for if there is a peculi- 
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arity in the cognition, there must be an answering peculiarity 
ui the object of cognition ^ The umversal is therefore difierent 
from the mdividual, eternal since it is universal, while the 
individuals die and are bom, and real whether perceptible or 
infemble * The argument that determinate perception depends 
on the recollection of the word denotmg its object and not on 
the direct contact of the obj'ect with the sense-organ is cnh- 
cised on the ground that though detemunate perception is a 
complex of sense-presentation and the memory image, the 
prmcipal factor is the sense-contact, while the recollection of 
the name is auxihaiy. Whether a cogmtion is perceptual or 
not depends on the presence or absence of penpheral excite- 
ment 3 

We reach here a fundamental divergence between the 
conceptions of reality advocated by the Buddhists and the 
Naij-ayikas. The former assume that the real is the simple 
tilts, the momentary mdividual shut up withm its quality, 


* Vi^yatisaya vyatirelceJQiii, pialyay5tjia3fanuj)apattet 

^ ^ NySyamaHjan, pp 309-311, 313-314 Cp the N^ya view with 

that of Saint Thomas that the pnmary object of man’s tnowleage b a 
synttietic unity in which both the senses and the nnderstandmg play thev 
mdispensable part The individuation or the quantifative specificatnm is 
derived from the sense, while the quahtative unity is from the undeistaadmg 
The object of knowledge contains within itself the intuition of essCTce an 
the sense-knowledge of parfaculars It is neither the essence ^ne, M 
Descartes thought, nor the sense-datum alone, as the empinosts treuera 
We know things, and things are neither disembodied essences nor sulq^ 
images To separate univeisals from individuals is to miss the maty 


p 193 Partha^-tbi hbfra 
anupaiatendnyavj^paiasya, jayamanam 
eva ■■ (Saslrad^m. pp 103-4) The Buddhists argue that f 
ception IS not direct (apaioksa) or distinct (vifada), percep- 

from its connection with the immediately preceding mdetei^ate pe^ 
Z°n But this IS a conjecture 

view. Indistinctness is not pecuhar to detemunate ^ 

taons of objects at a distance hidden by glass or imM “ mvahd on to 

detemunate or indetermmate If also 

ground that it perceives what is already ’ jJ^ded in the 

IS invahd, smce it aj^rehends what ^view aU objects 

cogmtion of nniveisal concomitanre ^ m mference we do 

are momentary, and so no perception is ^ss ^ ujake 

not grasp the specific individuality of the obj , Telations has 

inferential knowledge invalid The presence of ^ d practical 

nothing to do with vahdity I-^abihty to e^r « 

efficiency is present in both detemunate and indete P® 
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mthout either continuance in time or extension in space — 
"sarvam prthah." All relations are an arbitrary network 
spread from the outside by imagination. The Naiya}Tka, on 
the other hand, contends that what exists is not the momentaiy 
quality but the individual with an mtemal diversity of content. 
Li spite of the man3mess it remains one It is the one m the 
many. So far as it is one against other individuals, it is a 
particular ; so far as it is the same throughout its diversity, 
it is universal, and this sameness makes it also a member of a 
class Every individual has these two sides or aspects The 
atomic particular which excludes all differences, as well as 
a mere relation which has no terminal points, is a super- 
stition which cannot be verified in experience Identity and 
difference are distinguishable moments withm a whole, which 
become false when they get hardened into umts that stand 
by themselves Modem psychology confirms the Nyaya view 
that the content of the given has the tivo sides of sensible 
qualities and relations. 

A superficial view leads us to think that crude sense-impres- 
sions which are the raw material of knowledge are the highest 
reality. But it is difficult to accept the position that man’s 
scrappy impressions are the truth of things Chaotic masses 
of stone, bnck and wood are not a house. The felt impressions 
are not knowledge Sohpsism confined to the present moment 
leads us straight to mtellectual suicide, by reducing the life 
of thought to a tale of fancy. The Buddhists identify passive 
awareness with a feehng of reality. They ask us to free 
ourselves from the sin of refiection. But then passion for 
immediacy is a sheer prejudice Loyalty to fact does not 
mean freedom from refiection I do not wantonly indulge 
in the foUy of reflection when I say that that which I see 
before me is an orange Apperception is a normal function 
of the human mmd The mind of man is not an empty room 
into which sensations simply walk Every perception is the 
result of an active reaction to a stimulus. We are bom 
thmkers, and cannot help mterpretmg what we receive. 
Stations do not come to us detached. They come to us 
mth a sense of objectivity. They are presented, surroimded 
by a complex mass of other elements. The atomic " now ” 
has no existence. Eveiy particular point in space has other 
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points round it, as every instant of time flows ceaselessly into 
another The Buddhist view divorces " sense ” from “ under- 
standing ” and makes them two totally disparate functions 
The sense-data combine m vanous ways and build up the 
world of knowledge They possess relations which our know- 
ledge disentangles We do not alter or make reality m know- 
ledge What IS vaguely percmved at the sense-level is clearly 
grasped when we rise to the level of understandmg The real 
IS the related and the rational The full nature of reality 
3nelds itself neither to the senses nor to the understandmg, 
but to the complete spirit 

Dharmakirti recognises four kmds of perceptions sense- 
perception, mental perception (manovijnana), self-conscious- 
ness and yogic mtuition Sense-perception is mediated by 
the senses Mental perception (manovijnana) is said to be 
similar to sense-perception as belongmg to the same senes 
(ekasamtana) and arising at the next moment to sense- 
perception It seems to be somewhat of an after-image, for 
Dharmottara says, “ Mental perception cannot anse unless 
and until the eye has ceased to function for the time bemg 
For if the eye remains active, we contmue to have the per- 
ceptions of form, visual or sensuous perceptions ” » The 
mternal perception of pleasures and pams is brought under 
the third vanety, svasamvedana or self-consciousness We 
perceive the self through the perception of its states as 
pleasure or pam It is direct mtuition by which the self is 
revealed (atmanah saksatkaxi), free from mtellectual inter- 
ference and therefore from error It is said to accompany all 
mental phenomena Dharmottara identifies this self-con- 
sciousness with the feehng of mtimacy and emotional warmth 

* Btac ca manovijfiSDain nparatavyapare cak;usi praiyaksam ijyate, 
vyaparavati tu cak^u^ yad rupajnanam tat sarvaro eva 

(Nyayabindutlka, p 13) Cp Kichard Semon’s view that we expcnence 
sensations m two forms, either as original or as mnemio The onginal 
sensation is synchronous with the excitation, and in this form the sensatiod 
penshes when the excitation ceases, but, like the storm at sea, which, when 
it ceases, is followed by the gradual dying down of the waves it has raised, 
so the sensation dies down alter the excitation has ceased It is the after- 
image effect which Semen names the ahoUUhid stage of the ongmal sensation 
Semon says that the ongmal sensation leaves behmd an engram which on 
occasion and subject to conditions may give nse to a sensation called mnemic 
and not ongmal See Semon'a Mnemic Psychology 
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which accompanies aU perception. Later Nyaya makes it a 
secondary product supervenmg on consciousness Accordmg 
to Gahgeia, it occurs when we say " I loiow this is a pot.” 
Vyavasaya or determinate cognition gives us the cogmtion 
of an object, hut the cogmtion that "lam aware oi the object" 
is rallpH &nu-vyavasaya or aiter-cogmtion. " This is a jar ” 
is a cognition . " I know that this is a jar" * is anu-vyavasaya, 
or what follows the cognition of the object. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta believe that every mode of consciousness 
reveals an object as well as itself, as involvmg a self.* 

» DIpika, 34 , 

* The Nyaya-Vaiiejika view difiers from that of Kumanla. who holds 
that a cognibon is inferred from the cognisedness of the object The Jamas, 
the Vedantms, and some Buddhists beUeve that a cogmtion is cognised by 
itself A cogmbon. accordmg to the Nyaya-Vaiiesika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition A cognition manifests another 
(paraprakafaka) and not itself (svaprakalaka) It is manifested by another 
cognition, smce it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jnanam jnSoanta- 
ravedyam prameyatvkt patadivat) The Jama criticism of this view may 
be briefly stateS (r) As pleasure is cognised by itself and not by another, 
as the divme cognition is cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self-cognised, otherwise one 
cognition has to be cognised by another, and that by sigll another, and this 
would lead to infinite regress, (a) A fiunsy argument that m God there are 
two cogmtions, one which apprehends the entire universe and the other 
that cognises this apprehension, is easily cnbased Is the second cognibon 
perceived or not ? If perceived, is it perceived by itself or by another ? 
If by itself, then why should we not allow that capacity to the first * If 
by another, we are committed to an infinite regress If we say that the 
second is apprehended by the first, then we are mvolved m circular reasonmg. 
If the second is not perceived, then if it can perceive the first, without itself 
bemg perceived, thea may not the first perceive the enbre umverse without 
itself bemg perceived ? We must admit that the divme cogmbon is self- 
cogmsmg It apprehends itself m apprehendmg the enbre umverse There 
is no distmcbou between the divme and the human cogmbon on thin quesbon. 
The character of manifesbng itself and another (svaparaprakasaka) belongs 
to the essence of consciousness, human or divme, while omniscience is not a 
general charactensbc, smce it belongs to divme consciousness alone 

(3) There is no proof of after-cogmbon (anuvyavasSya) by means of per- 
cepbon or mference The Nyaya view that the self is m contact with manas 
m anuvyavasaya is not accepted, smce the existence of manas is unproved 

(4) If a cogmbon is perceived by another, the second cannot atise when 
the first coubnues to exist, smce cogmbons are successive It cannot arise 
when the first is destroyed, smce there is nothmg to be cognised If it 
cognises the nou-existeut first cogmbon, then it is illusory, like the cognibon 
of the double moon (5) If the second cogmbon is perceived, it must be by 
another, which leads to infimte regress If the second is not perceived, 
then how can an nnperceived cognibon perceive the first’ This would 
mean that my cogmbon can be perceived by another’s unknown to me 

VOL n 3* 
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According to DharmaMrti, we perceive the four truths of 
Buddhism which are beyond the ordinary means of knowledge 
by means of yogic mtmtion, which is free from all error and 
mtellectual tamt/ albeit mdetermmate m character There 
are vanous degrees of the power of perception Cats can see 
objects in utter darkness and vultures can descry their prey 
from a great distance By constant practice of meditation 
a man may acquire supersaisuous vision, and can apprehend 
all objects near and far, past and future, remote and hidden * 
This highest kmd of msight has the immediacy of mtuition 
What is a mirade for us is a natural power of the seers What 
seems to our bewnldered eyes immeasurably comphcated and 
subtle IS revealed to the seers sub specie siviphciiaiis Every- 
thing is there transfigured We have at the lowest level the 
simplicity of sense-perception of concrete objects, and at 
the highest yogic intmtion The former is the simphcity of 
the natural man, of the once-born t 3 q)e, the latter that of the 
spiritual man, of the twice-bom type. The one comes before 
the great struggle of Sdf-discovery begms, the other when it ends 
The latter is an achievement issumg out of much knowledge and 
mward agony Yogic intuition apprehends reahty as it is in 
Its fulness and harmony 3 Yogic mtmtion difiers from divine 
ommscience m that it is produced, while the latter is eternal 


Gangesa distinguislies ordmaiy (laukika) perception from trans- 
cendent (alaulnka) percepfron There are three varieties of ti^- 
cendental perception produced by three kinds of transcendental contact 


(6) The argument that as sense-organs are not perceived, though they produce 
the apprehension of objects, so the unperceived second cognition may produce 
the apprehension of the first cannot be senonsly pressed, since it J^st “en 
be aUowed that the first cogmbon of aneictemal object apprehends 
though It IS not itself perceived, a position which the Nyaya-Vai 
repudiates {PnmeyakamalamSriSnia, pp 34 ff ) ^ . 

I See also NyayabtndutlkS, pp 14-15 S®® V S . ix t 13 , ' 

^%%yamaii)an, p 103 Bhasarvajna holds that yogic powers may also 
be had by the grace of God 

3 Atsajfiana, or the intuitive knowledge possessed by t^ il^mr 
the force of meditation, is sometunes called pratibha, 
term is more often apphed to flashes of mtuitive genius which ordmary men 

TpiStapadTdmtmgu^hes tivo vanefaes of yogic mtuifaon (P B , P 187) 
Uyayakandati, pp 195 fi See also Upashara ix i II 
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(daukikasanmkaisa), viz , samanyalaksana, jnanalaksana and yogaja- 
tharma i The last is yogic intuition When we perceive the generic 
nature of individuals we have a case of samanyalaksana The ancient 
school of Nyaya adimts the perception of generahty In Gangeia we 
find a greater appreciation of the work of intellect in the apprehension 
of nmversals Through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
individual, we are able to know aU other individuals at all times, and 
aU places, possessed of the same generic nature To the ob3ection that 
such knowledge of all cases, say, of smoke, would appear to make us 
omniscient, ViSvandtha rephes that we know only the general character 
of all individual mstances and not their mutual differences The appre- 
hension of generality is said to be non-sensuous, smce it can be had 
even when there is not a particular example of smoke perceived by us 
Both the particular and the nmversals are out there, real and are 
directly apprehended. The umversal is not a mental construction, 
but a real essence abidmg m the particulars This essence reminds 
us of all the particulars m which it is realised The nature of the 
relation between the umversal and the particnlar is said to be in- 
separable and organic (samavaya) The apprehension of the umversal 
renders possible umversal connections presupposed by mferential pro- 
cesses » Jnanalaksana occurs when we only see the sandalwood but 
perceive its fragrance When we only see it, the visual presentation 
recalls the fragrance with which manas comes mto contact It is 
indirect perception It is called also smiti ] fiana, or memory knowledge. 
The Jamas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness (samfibk- 
lambanajuanam) m which the visual presentation of sandal and the 
idea of fragrance are mtegrated The VedanUipanbhasS holds that the 
smgle content of knowledge mcludes two elements, one immediate and 
the other mediate 3 While the Jamas and the Advaitms do not admit 
transcendental contact (alaukikasaimikarsa), the Naiyayika beheves 
m it He does not admit mixed modes of consciousness Every 
psychosis IS single, and the atomic nature of manas Tnak«s two simul- 
taneous psychoses impossible So he regards the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visual presentation and the recollection of fragrance Sridhara and 
Jayanta think that the visual perception is quahfied by the revival of 
the previously perceived fragrance, and the present perception of the 
fragrant sandal is due more to the manas than to the visnal organ < 
Modem psychology accounts for this phenomenon by the doctnne of 
the association of ideas Yogajadharmalaksana is that which is 
bom of meditation 


The natme of the phenomenon of lecogration (pratyabhij na), 

Bi- Bhaskaia’s Tarkakaumwdt. p 9, and Vi^vai^tha’s 

Bitasapariccheda, sec 3. 

> The Veiantapanbhafa (t) holds that the admission of alaukikapiatvaksa 
renders inference and other pramaijas unnecessary ^ ryairsa 

candanakhandam^e aparoksam 

« See Nysyarnamri, p 461, and Sridhara's NySyakandalf, p 117 
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such as that " this is the same jar that I saw/' whether it is 
simple or complex, is discussed by the Nyaya thmkeis Is 
the state of recogmtion a confusion of two cogmtioiis — one 
directly apprehended, the jar seen and the other remembered, 
the jar with which the present one is identified? Is it one 
cognition which is in part perception and in part memory, as 
Prabhakara beheves, or pure remembrance (smrti) or pure 
perception (anubhuti)? The Buddhists look upon it as a 
mechamcal compound of presentative and representative 
mental statK ^ It is not a single psychosis of the nature of 
presentation or representation, since its cause is not a mere 
sense-impression, for there cannot be a sense-contact with 
a past object; and it is not a residual trace or samslrara, 
since there is a consciousness of " thisness ” in the state of 
recognition Nor is it a combination of these two, smce the 
two operate separately and issue in difierent efiects. Even 
if we allow that the phenomenon of recogmtion is a single 
unitary effect, what is the nature of its object? Not an event 
in the past, smce in that case recogmtion is not difierent from 
recollection; not an event of the future, since recogmtion 
then would become one with constructive imagmation, not 
merely the present object, since recogmtion identifies a present 
object with a past one It is self-contiadictory to hold that 
it apprehends an object as existing in the past, present and 
the future The Naiyayika therefore contends that recog- 
nition is a kin d of qualified perception, givmg us a knowl^ge 
of present objects as qualified by the past. We see an object 
and recognise it as having been perceived on a previom 
occasion * The Mhnanisakas and the Vedantms support this 
view, while the Jainas argue that the state of reception 
though simple is of a character difierent from that of per- 
ception or of memoiy.3 Every perception involves an element 
of inference, ^^'hen we perceive a tree, we really perceive 
only a part of it (ekadela). a side of its surface We synthesise 
the sense-impression with image or meanmg and thus perceive 
the object.4 The previous perception of the whole, and tne 


* Ses also Khandana, i 14 

-- See Kyaiamafjar,. pp 448-459 MUabfapnl 

senes p 25) savs "So Vm de\adatta Jty amavartaniaiiak^viiistav^ 

jakai fflinSn pratyakhijs!^ _ J PrameyahamnUmarl^nia. pp 97^ 

« K B , « I 30 Se® if B , li i 3i~3* 
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inference to that wliole from the part which is now perceived, 
are involved m every act of perception. The elements of 
recollection and inference are auxihary, while sense-presenta- 
tion is the prmcipal factor Whatever mental state is produced 
by mf-ans of sense-contact is a perception, even though it may 
involve other elements, such as those of memory and inference, 

Gautama’s definition of perception includes the charac- 
teristic of freedom from error. Not all perceptions are valid. 
In normal perception we have* (i) the object of perception, 

(2) the external medium such as light in the case of the visual 
perception, (3) the sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived. (4) the manas or the central organ, without the 
hdp of which the sense-organs cannot operate on their objects, 
and (5) the self. If any of these fail to function properly, 
erroneous perceptions arise The defects of the external 
objects may be due to either movement or to sumlanty; 
the shell is perceived as silver on accoimt of similarity. If 
the bght IS dim we cannot see clearly. If our eyes are diseased 
or partially bhnd, then our perception is defective If the 
manas is otherwise engaged, or if the self is emotionally 
excited, illusions arise.* The causes of illusions are generally 
classified under three heads, (i) do^a, or defect in the sense- 
organ, such as a jaundiced eye; (2) samprayoga, or presen- 
tation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole object; 

(3) samsl^a, or the disturbmg influence of mental prejudice 
or habit producing irrelevant recollections. The illusion of 
the snake arises on the occasion of seeing the rope, smce the 
recollection of the snake is aroused * 

Dreams are presentative in character, aroused by external 
and internal stimuli They are produced by the revival of 
subconsdous impressions caused by oigamc disturbances as 
well as past merit and demerit Prophetic dreams, which even 
Anstotle recognised,! are said to be due to the influence of spints. 

Kanada attabntes dreams to the conjuncbon of the self with the 
central organ, manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of past ex- 
perience 4 PraSastapada regards dreams as mtemal perceptions caused 
by manas, when the senses are subdued into sleep and cease to operate 5 

■ Nydyamalijttn, pp 88-S9, 173 > Nyayabtndtittfta, p 12 

s Gomperz Greek Thhiker^, vol iv, p 185 < V S , ix 2, 6-7 

5 PP,p 183, UpaskarOtix 2,7 
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They are traced to the strength of residual impressions by previous 
cdgmtions, the disorders of bodily humours and unseen forces 
Sridhara does not look upon dreams as mere reproductions of past 
expenence, but holds that they are centrally excited * Udayana is 
of a difierent opimon, and thinks that the penpheral organs do not 
cease to function in dream states He admits that dreams sometimes 
come true > Prabhalcara, in conformity with his general standpoint, 
malces dreams reproductions of past experiences, which, owing to 
obscuration of memory (smrtipramosa], appear to consciousness as 
immediate presentations PartbasSrathi identifies dream states with 
recollection 3 Praiastapada distmguishes dream knowledge from that 
which lies near to sleep or dream, called svapnantika, which recollects 
what IS experienced in the dream itself Illusions which are based on 
an objective element (adhisfhana) are distinguished from hallucmations, 
which are devoid of objective basis (niradhisthana) Sifdhaia gives 
as an example of the latter the case of one who, infatuated with love 
for a woman, perceives the semblance of his beloved everywhere < 


VII 

Anumana or Inference 

Anuinana means literally the measunng after something 
It IS knowledge which follows other knowledge. From the 
knowledge of the sign (linga) we get a knowledge of the oh)ect 
possessmg it Anumana is usually translated by the word 
" inference,” which, however, is to be taken in a comprehensive 
sense, as including both deduction and mduction Anumana 
IS sometimes defined as knowledge which os preceded by 
perception Vatsyayana holds that " no mference can follow 
in the absence of perception ” Only when the observer hM 
perceived fire and smoke to be related to eac o er is 
able to infer the existence of the fire on the next occasion he 
perceives smoke 5 Uddyotakara mentions some points or 
distinction between perceptual and inferential knowledg 
(I) AH perception is of one kind, if we exclude yogic intuition, 
wlule there are varieties of mference, { 2 ) Pf 
fined to objects of the present time and within the «ach 
the senses, while inference relates to the past, Present ^ 
the future, { 3 ) Inference requires the remembrance ot 
^ph, or a Savmal reUfoa, which » act the c»e with 

> Manomatraprabhavani svapnajfianaia u tA'i 

> Svapnanubhavasyapi kasj^t NyayaratnSkara on 

j Smrtir eva tavat svapn3j5anani itj nisciyats y y 

SV,p 243 ^ „ I NB, 11 I 31 

^ Nyayahandatf, p 179 
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perception.^ Where perception is available, inference has no 
place .- We need not reflect mnch to know objects present to 
onr perception.3 Inference operates " neither with regard to 
tlifners unknown, nor with regard to those known definitdy 
for certain ; it functions only with regard to things that are 
doubtful.” “ It is employed to know that part of the real 
which does not fall within the directly perceived What is 
petcdved points to something else, not perceived, with which 
it is connected. Bhasarvajna in his Nyayasdra defines infer- 
ence as the means of knowing a thing beyond the range of the 
senses through its " inseparable connection 'With another 
thing” which hes within their range. Gangeia.s following 
Sivadi^ra.,® defines inferential knowledge as knowledge 
produced by other knowledge. 

Gautama distinguishes inference into three kinds : purvavat, 
fesavat and samanyato drstam 7 ; and Vatsyayana ofiers 
sightly diflerent explanations of this division, which indicates 
that even before Vatsylyana there were conflicting mterpre- 
tations of the Nya 3 ra aphorisms In inference we pass from 
the perceived to the unperceived with which it is related ; 
and this relation may be of three kmds, accordmg as the 
element to be inferred is either the cause of the element per- 
ceived or its eSect, or as the two are johit effects of something 
else. When we see the clouds and expect rain, we have a 
case of purvavat inference, where we perceive the antecedent 
and infer the consequent. It is, however, used to indicate 
not merely inference from a cause but also inference based on 

' i«.V., ii 1. 31. 

• Pratyaksatvad annmanapra-vitteh (Samkara • D S.V , p 88 n ) 

3 Gkato 'yajca iti vijdatom. niyama;^ ko nv apeksata. 

« 1 . I. 1 

S TaSracir.lS>rar.t, iL p. 2. Cp JSm^ranandi’s definition of inference 
as sadkanat sadh.3ravi]fianain {ParlksSmukha Svira). 

3 Saptapsdarihl, 146. 

■ Cp P.M.S , i 2. 19, 22, 23, 29: ui I. 2-3, m. 2-r, Where the words 
pCtva and ssa occur as referring to the logically pnor and posterior parts 
of a sentence or a paragraph, and are sometinies used to refer to vidhi and 
araavSda.^ PQrva is the principal or the primary, and fesa is the secondary 
Evidently la the PJT an argoment from sesa would be one from the sub- 
sidiary to the prmapal Perhaps the Nyaya interpreted the relation ot 
prinapal end secondary as one of cause and efiect See Professor Dhrnva’j 
crticle ou " Trvrirjim Ar.'irrSrarr . " in the Froceedirgs of the Onental Con- 
firerce, Poona, p 265. 
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former experience YTien vre see a river in flood and infer 
that there was rain, we have a case of iesarat mference, where 
we perceive the consequent and infer the antecedent It is 
also used to cover the inference of one member of a pair of 
corrdatives from the other, or inference from a part or from 
ehnmation. The inference of the nature of sound as quality 
is given to illustrate the pnnciple of exclusion or eliminatioii. 
We prove that sound is not generahty, particulanty or m- 
herence, not even substance or action, and so conclude that 
it must be a quality. MTien we see a homed animal and 
infer that it has a tail, we have a case of saman5fatodrsta 
inference It is based, not so much on causation, as on 
uniformity of experience. Uddyotakara agrees with this and 
gives as an lUustration the inference of the existence of water 
in a particular place from the appearance of cranes. It is 
also used to mdicate inference of supersensible truths (saman- 
3’ato’ drsta).! We perceive the different places of the sun, 
and infer that the sun must be moving, though we do not see 
it. Perceii-ing ai ersion, affection, etc , we infer the existence 
of a soul which we do not percdve.* 

These illustrations are enough to bring out the necessity 
of a umversal connection or vyapti Each i’3’’apti relates the 
two elements of a vyapaha or the pervader and the vy'apya 
or the pervaded Anumana or inference denves a condusion 


< Keith thmks that this inteipretaboD is an impossible one (LLA., 
p. SS n ) V 

’ Uddvotakaia cntiases V5ts}"ayana’s lUnstiation of the inference of 
the motion of the sim from its appearance at difieient places m different 
Htnpg on the gronnd that we see only different portions of the solar orb and 
not the mor-ement of the sun It may be noted that Uddyotakara regards 
the distmction mto pfirvavat, iesavat and samanyatodisfa not as three 
kmds of inference, bat as three conditions of a vahd mference • (i) pfirvavat 
means that the middle term (hetn) shonld be mvanably accompamed by 
Its antecedent (pfirva) or the sadhya or the major term , (z) sesavat means 
that the middle term most have been observed as mvariably accompanied 
by the major term in other (sesa) cases . (3) samanyatodi^ is analysed 
into ^manyatah and adrsta, and taken to mean that the middle term should 
not be common to the predicate and the absence of the predicate (P and 
not P, sadhjh and sadhyabhava), 1 e it must not be too wide, which is the 
faUacy of sSdlmrana To these, two other conditions supposed to be imphed 
by eo at the end of the siitra are added, namely, Uiat the inference shonld 
not be opposed to perceptual and scnptnral evidence -All these five con- 
ditions are to be fulfilled m a vahd anvayavyatireki mference and four m 
Kevalanvayi and Kevalavyataeki. 
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from the ascertained fact of the sub]ect possessing a property 
whidi IS pervaded or constantly attended by another property. 
We ascertain that the mountain is on fire from the fact 
that the mountam has smoke, and smoke is universally 
attended by fire By the contemplation of the sign, middle 
term, smoke, we mfer that the object which has smoke has 
also fire Inference, accordmg to Uddyotakara, is the argu- 
ment from sign as aided by remembrance,* or the knowledge 
which IS preceded by tlie perception of the hetu (middle term) 
and remembrance of its mvanable concomitance with the 
sadhya or the major term The different factors of mferential 
reasoiung are brought out in the form of the syllogism. 


vm 

The Syllogism 

The five members of the syllogism axe (i) pratijna, or the 
proposition: the lull is on fire; {2) hetu, or the reason: 
because it smokes , {3) udaharana, or the explanatory example • 
whatever shows fire shows smoke, eg. & kitchen , (4) upanaya, 
or the apphcation : so is this hill , (5) nigamana, or the state- 
ment of the conclusion : therefore the hill is on fire » 

Pratijna, or the proposition, sets forth at the very beginning 
the thesis to be estabhshed. It fixes the problem and hmits 
the mquiry. The suggestion to be established controls the 
process from the very start, and the act of inference tries to 
strengthen and reinforce the suggestion. The proposition is 
only a " suggestion or mere probabihty." 3 There can be no 
argument unless we are impelled to know more about (akanksa) 
the suggestion or the hypothesis which is set forth m the 
pratijna, or the proposition. The proposition has the two 

» Smrtyanugrhito lingapaxamaT^o 'num^m (N V , i i 5) 

> N S , I I 32 Cp the names given by Pra^astapada (P P , p 233) 
piatijas, apadeSa, mdarSana. anusamdhana and prat5^mna3m This differ- 
ence in terminology suggests the independent growth of logical news m the 
VaiSesika Vatsyayana points out that the syllogism contains elements 
contnbnted by the different pramanas The first is verbal, the second 
inferential, the third perceptual, the fourth analogical, and the conclusion 
suggests that all these hear on the same problem (N B , 1, i 11 
3 N B , 1 I. 39 ' 
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subject or what is observed, which is generaUy an 
mdividual or a class capable of being regarded as a smgle 
object, and the predicate which is to be proved In “ die 

paksa or the dharmm, and " on fire » is the predicate or the 
major term, the sadhya, the dharma or the anumeya, or that 
which IS to be inferred The subject calls our attention to 
a part of the real, and the predicate particulanses the subject 
by ^ggestmg its possession of a property P or its inclusion 
m the class of objects denoted by P The syllogism is intended 
to prove that the subject presented in perception possesses 
the feature mdicated m the predicate The copula is an 
accident of language and not an essential part of the propo- 
sition* The proposition should not be opjposed to direct 
perception or the testimony of the scnptures According to 
Dignaga, unmtelligible, self-contradictory and self-evident 
propositions cannot serve as theses * They should not contam 
any unfamiliar terms, should not be opposed to well-estabhshed 
truths, or one’s own convictions 3 To find out whether the pro- 
position, S IS P, IS true, we attend to the minor term, analyse 
it mto its elements and discover m it the presence of the 
middle term In all reasoning, the analysis of the minor 
follows the statement of the thesis The second member of 
the syllogism states the presence of the middle term called 


hetu, or ground, sadhana, or the means of proof, linga, or the 
sign, in the imnor term It gives the possession of the char- 
acter which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the 
conclusion, or paksadharmata The hill is found to be smoky 
Paksata is a necessary condition of mference Any hill is not 
the mmor, or paksa, though it becomes one, tlie moment we 
perceive smoke m it and desire to infer that it has fire also 
If we see the fire also, it is not a paksa Paksa is defined by 
Annam Bhatta as the subject m which the predicate or that 
which IS to be proved is doubted « Paksa is more a proposition 
than a term We now have the three terms necessaiy for a 


' N S , u 2 66 

• See fftsloty of Indian Logic, p 290 See also P P , p 231, and V S , 
m I 15 

J See also P P , p 234. V S , ni i 15 
< Tarhasatiigraha, 49 and 51. Samdigdhasldhj avan paksati 
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syllogistic inference, namely, the minor term or the paksa, 
'that about which something is inferred, the ma]or term or 
the sadhya, that which is inferred about the mmor term, the 
middle term, by which the major is inferred to be true of the 
mmor 

The presence of the middle m the mmor (p aksadharmata) 
cannot lead to a valid inference unless it is combmed with 
a umversal relation between the middle and the major terms. 
The third member, udaharana, or example, ‘‘ whatever is 
smoky has fire, like the kitchai,'’ takes us to the basis of 
inference, the major premise. Gautama means by example 
a similar mstance possessmg the essential property of the 
major term Vatsyayana seems to be of the same opmion. 
There is little to suggest that these two thinkers regarded 
the example as an illustration of a general rule It was per- 
haps their idea that all reasoning was from particulars to 
particulars. Certam individuals have a given attribute, an 
mdividual or individuals resemble the former m certam other 
attributes: therefore they resemble them also m the given 
attributes It may be that the Nyaya syllogism is developed 
out of the argument by example which Aristotle recognises.* 
It was soon realised that, though it is the way in which we 
often do reason, it is not a logical inference, where the con- 
clusion IS warranted by the premises The argument is 
invalid if the example is not mdicative of a general rule. 
The sumlarity (sadharmya) suggests class nature (samanya). 
Praiastapada is famihar with the conception of sahacarya, or 
concomitance, and attributes it to Kanada* Later logic 
equates the third member with the statement of the general 
relation 3 No inference is possible unless there is an mvanable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the mark and the character 
inferred The Veddntapanbkasa says; "The instrument of 
mference is the knowledge of the universal relation." < The 
I mention of the example mdicates that inference is both 
mductive and deductive. The generalisation is based on 


' Cp the -war of Athens against Thebes was mischievous, hecanse it was 
a war against neighbours, just as the war of Thebes agamst Phofas was 
' P P , p 205 

1 Vyaptipratipadakani udaharanam {Tarkasamgraha dSpikS), 46 
1 Anumitikaianam ca vyaptijuanam, u. 
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instances, and it helps us in deducing new truths The 
auxihary and non-essential character of the example was 
emphasised by Dignaga Dharmakirti holds that the example 
is unnecessary and inserted only to help the person spoken to 
The example illustrates but does not estabhsh the univer- 
sality of the rule The third member, according to Dr- Seal, 
'■ combmes and harmonises Mill's vieiv of the major premise 
as a brief memorandum of like instances already observed, 
fortified by a recommendation to extend its application to 
unobserved cases, with the Anstotdian view of it as a 
umversal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference.” ^ Examples may be of different lands, homo- 
geneous or affirmative (sadharmya) where the property to be 
proved (major) and the ground (middle) are present, as the 
kitchen, and heterogeneous or negative (vaidharmya), where 
the property to be proved and the ground are both absent, 
as the lake * Dignaga adds to these two, analogical examples 
He also mentions ten kinds of fallaaes relatmg to examples, 
while Siddhasena Divakara gives six lands of fallaaes about 
homogeneous and six about heterogeneous examples. 

Regarding the distribution of the middle term, it is said • (j) that 
the middle should cover the whole of the extension of the nunor, as 
m the illnstration, " sound is non-etemal because it is a product,” 
where the middle term product mcludes all cases of sound (All S is M), 
(2) that all things denoted by the nuddle must be homogeneous with 
the things denoted by the major, as m the example, " all products 
are non-etemal " (AU M is P). and (3) that none of the things hetero- 
geneous from the major term must be mcluded m the middle, ' no 
non-etemal thmg is a product " (No non P is M) DignSga 
that the rmddle term must he universally and mvanahly connected 
with the major term Uddyotakara argues that there must be a 
umversal relation between the middle and the major, such that, 
wherever the major is, there most be the middle, and wherever the 
major is not, the middle must not be Praiastapada affirms the same 
view when he says that the Imga, or the middle term, is " that winch 
is related to the object to be inferred, and is known to exist in that 
which IS connected with that object, and does not exist where it is not 
present " 1 Varadaraja menti ons five characteri stics oi the toiaoie 

« Th Positive ScicHces of ike Ancient Hirdus, p ss*. 

• N B , 1 r 36-37 

1 P P , p 200 

Yad anumejeua sambaddham prastdanam ca tadannte 

TadabbUve ca nasty eva tal LhEam anumapakam 
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term, which are . (i) paksadharmata, or the presence of the middle m 
the minor, the smoke in the hiH ; (2) sapaksasattva, or the presence 
of the middle m positive mstances homogeneous with the proven, as 
smoke m the kitchen; (3) vipaksasattva, or non-presence of the imddle 
m negative instances heterogeneous from the proven, as no smoke m 
the lake . (4) abadhitavisayatva, or non-incompatibihty with the minor; 
and (5) asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting forces > 
In the case of an exdusively affirmative or exdusively negative m- 
ference, the vahd middle term fulfils only four requirements, smce it 
cannot abide m negative or positive mstances Ann am Bhatta holds 
that the middle term is of three kmds correspondmg to the three 
kmds of inference . (i) positive and negative (anvayavyatirekm), where 
the middle is mvanably concomitant with lie major, as smoke with 
fire, wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke, as m a lake » , (2) merely positive 
(kevalfinvaym), where we have only affirmative mvanable concomi- 
tance, as m '' what is knowable is nameable," where we cannot have 
a negative mstance to illustrate the position " what cannot be named 
cannot be known" ; and, (3) merely negative (kevalavyatirekm), where 
a positive mstance is not possible All bemgs that possess animal 
functions have souls, where we can prove only that chairs and tables 
have no animal functions, and therefore no souls, but cannot give 
posiUve instances, smce souls and beings that possess animal functions 
are coextensive m their nature 3 Accoidmg to the VedSntapanbhSsa, 
inference from an affirmative universal is regarded as anumana, while 
that from a negative umversal is treated as arthapatti, on the ground 
that there is not in the latter an apphcation of a general pimaple to 
a particular case < The Nyaya is, however, of the view that eveiy 


Dharmaklrti thmks that unless the middle term is present m those thmgs 
in which the thing to be mferred exists, and is absent m all things in which 
It IS not found, the inference is of doubtful vahdity Siddhasena Divakara 
defines the middle term as " that which cannot occur otherwise than m 
connection with the major tenn ” Smoke cannot anse from anv other 
thing than fire ^ 

' The first three are mentioned by Dharmakirti and Dharmottara See 
NySyabtniu, p 104, and also Laugaksi Bhaskata's Tarhakaumiidl. u 12 
Bombay ed ' ^ ' 

• It is to be noted that the negation of the pervaded becomes the pervader 
m tim negative vyapti and the negation of the pervader becomes the pervaded 
See S V , Anumana. p lai r « „ 

3 Tarkasavigraha, 48 This distinction is accepted by Uddyotakara and 
Gange^a Cp with this the classification of mference m the Jama canonical 
worfe mto (i) This is, because that is There is fire because there is 

w, “ "o wango-tree here, 

because there are no trees at all ® 
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negation has a positive opposed to it, and so affirmative conclusions 
can be denved from negative univetsals > The chief chaiactenshc of 
the middle term is that it should be free from all conditions We 
cannot argue that A is dark simply because he is B’s son, like other 
children of B and unlike other men’s children The conclusion may 
or may not be true as a matter of fact, but it is logically defectiic, 
since there is not an nncondibona] relationship (anupadbikasambandha) 
between B’s sonship and dark complemon 

Application is the fourth member of the syllogism It 
asserts the presence or absence of the ground suggested in 
the mino r term. It is affirmative m the former case, as 
in the example, " so is this hill/’ i e. smoky, and negative in 
the latter case, as m the example, " not so is this hill,” t e 
not smoky* 

Conclusion restates the proposition as grounded " there- 
fore the hill is on jhre " 3 What is tentatively put forth in the 
first member is established in the conclusion. 


VSisyayana points out that some logicians regarded the syllogism 
as consistmg of ten members In addition to the five given aboic, 
the following are mcluded* {%) jynasa, or the desire to know the 
exact truth of the proposition, whether the hill is on fire in all its 
parts or m only some ; (2) saihSaya, or doubt about the reason, wbctlicr 
after all thatwhichwe regard as smoke IS onlyiapour, {3) iakyaprapti, 

or the capaaty of the example to warrant the condusion whelhct 
smoke is always a concomitant of fire, smee it is not present in a red- 
hot iron ball, {4) piayoiana, or purpose of drawing the conclusion, 
and (sJsariisaya-vyudSsa, or the removal of all doubts about the relaUon 
of the middle to the major and its presence in the minor < These hvc 

I Vvapti, or uniicrsal. may be cither affirmative (anvaja) or negative 
(vyatueta), aud of the former there are two kinds . 

^mitance), where M and P arc coextensive, as rn the case ' all pique d 

things are non-etciual " . and v ijamavvapU (non-eqnijiollent 

where the two are not coextensive All cases of smoke are cases of fire. 

but not vice lersa j N S . i i 39 

« kb' 1 1^32 This IS an indication th.vt the form of the vjllOsi ra 
devllourd’ out of the p.mctices and traditions of the art of Ucbile 
Bhadr^bahu. the Jama logiaan gives a different pAVi 

of the sjUogism, mr (l) pmtijfii. or . 

vibhakti or the hmitation of the proposition . {3) hetu or the re a . 
W hetuvibhakti^or the hm^t.on of reason W '|P*^ - „ 
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members of the syllogism are, according to VatsyS-yana, 
unnecessary for proof, though they help to make our cognitions clear 
They have m view the psychological process Jijfiasa, or the desire 
to know, IS undoubtedly the starbng-point of all knowledge , but, as 
Uddyotakara observes, it is not an integral factor of reasoning or 
proof * 

It was soon reahsed that the conduston repeats the first proposi- 
tion, while the fourth member is a restatement of the second Stnctly 
speakmg, every syllogism has only three members NagSrjuna is said 
to have started the view of the three-membered syllogism m his 
Upaya&auialya Sutra, where he urges that a condnsion can be estab- 
lished through a reason and an example, afBrmative or negative » 
Sometimes Dignaga is given the credit for it s In his NyayapraveSa 
he mentions only three members of the syllogism, thon^ the third 
states both an af&rmative and a negative example ; this hill is on 
fire, because it has smoke ; all that has smoke has fire, like a kitchen, 
and whatever is not on fire has no smoke, like a lake In CignSga 
the third factor is a general law with suggestive illustrations Dhar- 
m aWr ti thinks that even the third member is unnecessary, since the 
general proposition is impUed in the reason It is enough to say the 
hill is on fire because it smokes This form which corresponds to an 
enthymeme is found much in use in Hmdn philosophical treatises as 
wdl The Jama logicians, Mfinikyanandi and Devasfin,^ are of this 
view The MimSmsakas and the Vedfotms adimt only the three 
memhered syllogism The VedSntapanbhSsa allows the use of the 
first three or the last three members $ 

Soth Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara argue against the attempt to 
dispense with the last two members of the syllogism ‘ They admit 
that the first member of the syllogism is restated in the condnsion. 


doubt, (lo) nigamana, or the conclusion (DaiavaikSltkannyuklt, p 74, 
Nimayasagar edition) BhadrabShu here adopts the double method of proof. 
When a reasoning is put forward to prove the non-etemity of sound, the 
counter-proposibou is asserted and denied by means of the statement If 
sound were etemal, it would not be a product This hypothetical reasoning 
lends support to the previous inference, though by itself it has not much 
value Siddhasena DivgbaTa reduces the syllogism to five members in his 
NySyamtara Anantavirya, commenting on the latter (13), says that the 
best form of the syllogism has ten members, the mediocre of five, and the 
worst of two 

' N V , I I. 32 » History of Indian Logic, p 119. 

3 Sugnira Hindu Logic as presemed in China and Japan , Ui • Vaiitsiha 
Philosophy, p 82, n 2 

4 PramSnanayataUodlokdlamhara, p m 

5 ii Varadaraja, m his TaTktharah^S (pp 82 fi ), refers to the MiTn3,n.s 
vnew of the three-membered syllogism and the Buddhist view of the two- 
niembcred MSlharavrlti is aware of the three-membered syllogism of paksa 
hetu and dt^^ta 

*NB,i I sg.KV.i 1.39, 
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winie the fourth is a combinatioii of the second and the third Though 
they axe unnecessary from the standpoint of logic, they are useful for 
purposes of debate, since they coniinn the reason and reassert 
decisively the proposition tentatively set forth m the first member 
A distinction was drawn between the five-membered syllogism, useful 
for convincing others (parSrthSnumfina), and the three-membered one, 
sufiScient for convincmg oneself (svfirtlifinum&na) The latter deals 
with inference as a process of movement of thought, and so belongs to 
the science of discovery, while the former deals with proof Gautama 
and Ifanada do not exphcitly mention it, though later logicians admit 
It ' Praiastapltda distinguishes inference for oneself (svawicitaitha) 
from inference for others (parartha) » Inference for the sake of othes 
(pararthanumana) is rather a formal exposition We see a hill, and 
are m doubt whether it has fire or not Noticing smoke, we remember 
the connection between fire and smoke, and condnde that there must 
be fire on the hill When we attempt to convey this mformation to 
others we use the five-membered forme 


In spite of differences m regard to the number of the parts 
of the syllogism, all logicians are agreed that the two essentials 
of a valid inference are vyapti (umveisal rdabon), or the 
major premise, and paksadharmata, or the mmor premise 
The former gives the umversal connection of attnhutes, and 
the latter states that the subject possesses one member of the 
universal relation 4 These answer to the two steps of J = 
Mill, ascertammg (i) what attnhutes are marks of what otters, 
and ( 2 ) whether any given mdividuals possess these roarte 
Neither the major by itsdf nor the mmor by itself can 
warrant the conclusion A synthesis of the two is necess^ - 
Lmgaparamarfia or consideration of the sign, is the (Ksen 
element of the inferential process Accordmg to GangeSa, 
vyapti by itself is the mdirect cause of inferential knowledge, 
while hngaparamarSa, or consideration of the si^, is 0 ^ 
cause ((iamakgrana) or the chief cause (karana) 5 It is tte 
^opic view of the fact that the middle related to the major 

1 nwoaea Pradastapada, DhaimaBrti. Siddhaseua DivSkaia, Mand^a- 
naudi San' and Gaugefa. among otfiem. adopt to 

_ 231 Cp with this Dharmottara's distinction betoMB 

jSfina^a^aiid^abitmaka 

artharfipatva and febdarflpatva tSaptapadariMAS^) 

pp 66 and 68 

s Taitof^ntamuxii, ii p 2 
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abides in the minor,* that leads to the condusion. Infer- 
ential act IS, however, an integral one 

The Advaita argues that there is no such thing as the reflection 
on the middle term Knowledge of a universal relation is the instru- 
mental cause , we remember it and derive the conclusion * The 
objection seems to be directed against the view that we first have an 
act of perception, neict an act of recollection, and lastly the act of 
inference The Advaita tnes to make out that the inferential act is 
not a puttmg together of two judgments, but one smgle process 
(vyapara), where the perceived element (the minor) operates along 
with the revived general prmciple, the major These two elements 
art not substantive mental states, and are not operative as defimte 
stages m the inferential process The Naiyayika, who is more of a 
logician than a psychologist, urges that the act of synthesis is necessary 
for inference 

D^aga raises the interesting question about the nature 
of the thmg that is inferred. We do not infer fire from smoke, 
since it is not a piece of new knowledge We know already that 
smoke is connected with fire. We cannot be said to infer the 
relation between the fire and the hill, since relation implies two 
things, while in inference we have only one thmg, the hill, as 
the fire is not perceived. What is inferred is neither the fire 
nor the hdl, but the fiery hill 3 The conclusion is a judgment. 

The Naiyayika did not attach much importance to the 
different positions in which the middle term might occur He 
regarded Barbara as typical of all syllogistic reasomng. The 
use of positive and negative instances inchned him to view 
the* aflhmative and the n^ative general propositions as 
mutually involved AU mference, stnctly speaking, is sup- 
ported from both the sides.4 Hmdu logic has practically only 

I Vyapbvrfistapaksadharmatajflanam (Tarkasamgralta, p 44) See BhasS- 
partccheda, p 66 , Talluanntamatit, a. % ; Janaktoatha’s Nydyasiddhanla- 
iiiaiijBn, pp 86-S7, Pavdit ed 

* V$dantapanbhdsd 

3 Dignaga. quoted mNVTT.NS.i i 5 YeidntapartbhSfS (11). says 
that the hill IS perceived and the fire is mferied 

< if A IS, then B is If B is not, then A is not Dhaxmakirti, while 
agreeing that rdl arguments can be expressed in the affirmative or negative 
form, when based on likeness (sadharmya) and nnhkeness (vaidharmya), 
thinks that some arguments fall naturally mto the latter form 
All objects existent here and now are perceived 
The jar is not perceived 
Therefore the jar is not existent here and now. 

This IS Camestres 
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one figure and one mood From the knowledge that the 
subject of the proposition possesses a cliaraclenstic, which is 
mvariably accompanied by tiie property, ,tlie presence of 
wiiicli we wish to eslabiisli, we infer lliat tlie subject has the 
said property The piinciplc is expressed in terms of conno- 
tation If it is translated into terms of classes, we get the 
diction de omnt el nuUo, WJiatevcr may be asserted of every 
individual in a class may be asserted of any individual belong- 
ing to the class The detailed distinctions of figures and 
moods are not so necessary for purposes of correct tlunking, 
though they afford a training-ground for subtle thinkuig' 
Aristotle admitted that the last three figures could be reduced 
to the first The Nyaya recognises even m the first figure 
only Barbara Darn and Feno are not used m the Nyaya, 
since the conclusion refers always to a limited object, and the 
distmction between the universal and the particular does not 
arise This distinction is only relative, as what is umversal 
with regard to a limited class is particular in a wider reference 
The minor term m the Nyaya syUogism is always an individual 
object or a class, and so a universal and not a particular 
A conclusion about '* some " cases gives us no definite informa- 
tion about the individual case in question Celarent is easdy 
denved from Barbara Anstotle admitted that all his moods 
could be reduced to the first two moods of Figure i, and these 
two are interchangeable if we know that all judgments are 


double-edged ■ 

The analysis of the reasoiung process resembles pretty 

closely the syllogistic analysis of Anstotle Even 
membered foim has only three terms, and the three-memberea 
syllogism has three propositions, which correspond to Anstoue s 
< GompeK says " At an enormous expense of original ttoogM Amtofle 
investigate the forms of mference, distmguishcd them, and 

And lo and behold I m all his numerous works, coveOTg 

the whl dommn'oJ knowledge 

m “doTs noreven s4mk feom'^the eiLao“that all this great wealth of 
foms might be reduced to a few 

We may odd that subsequent research, greatly m it hai P moods 

reneT^s mstruments, conUs J*- tlT W f o “-t 

have remamed a coUeebon of ounosiUes, prowled ^ the 

October^ Mtnd, 1924 
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conclusion, the minor premise and the major premise The 
attempt has been made to account for the strilong similarity 
by theories of mutual influence Dr Vidyabhu§an says : " It 
IS not mconceivable that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic 
found its way through Alexandria, Syria and other countries 
into Taxila. I am inchned to think that the syllogism did 
not actually evolve m Indian logic out of inference, and that 
the Hmdu logiaan owed the idea of the syllogism to the 
influence of Aristotle ” * The learned professor beheves that 
the art of the syllogism is "borrowed," while the doctrine 
of inference is an indigenous growth. Professor Keith writes : 
" Of logical doctrine in its early stages there is no reason 
whatever to suspect a Greek origm : the syllo^sm of Gautama 
and Kanada alike is obviously of natural growth, but of 
stunted development. It is ivith Dignaga only that the full 
doctrine of invariable concomitance as the basis of inference 
in heu of reasomng by analogy appears ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to hazard the suggestion that in this case Greek 
influence may have been at work.” » He supports this sug- 
gestion by referring to the knowledge of Greek astrology 
possessed by Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dign5ga by nearly 
two centunes. This, coupled with the alleged mfluence of 
Aristotle on the Hmdu theory of drama as found in the 
Bharata Sastra, makes probable some sort of cultural inter- 
course between India and Greece. It is sometimes made out 
that Aristotle was much influenced by the theory, 

which was conveyed to him by Alexander, who is report^ 
to have had conversations with the logicians of India. Little 
positive evidence of direct influence is available, and when 
we remember that syllogistic types of reasomng are to be 
met with even in pre-Aristotelian works of the Hmdu and the 
Buddhist thinkers,! it is difficult to accept the theory of 
"borrowiiig” from Greece. The words of Max Muller can 
bear repetition, " that we must here also admit the existence 
of undesigned comcidences to a much larger extent than our 
predecessors were inchned to do. We must never forget that 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 


> Hutory of Indian Logic, p xv • I L A 

» History of Indian Logie, p 500, n i. and Appendix B 


p iS 
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scientific method are not of great interest The Naij^yika 
was aware of the general problem of mducbon and the method 
of careful observation of the facts of nature by which universal 
propositions are arnved at 

Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative mstances of the ^gh^ land to help us to establish 
or reject theones The Naiyayika says that we may employ 
the method of tarha or mdirect proof to obtam the negative 
evidence If the general proposition, where there is smoke 
there is fire, is not vahd, then its contradictory that '* some- 
times smoke is not accompamed by fire ” must be true In 
other words, fire is not the mvariable antecedent of smoke 
But we cannot deny that fire is the cause of smoke Thus 
tarka is employed to strengthen a umversal proposition based 
on positive mstances of unmtemipted agreement It is also 
a way of establishing a hypothesis * By pomtmg out the 
absurdities m which we are landed, if we deny a suggested 
hypothesis, mdirect proof tends to confirm the hypothesis 
It shows that no other hypothesis is able to account for the 
facts » 

Tarka is only an aid to the empincal method of mduction, 
which cannot give us umversal propositions. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strengthen our conclusion by 
the method of mdirect proof, still we do not reach absolute 
certamty about umversal propositions So long as they are 
based on limited observation, they do not possess my 
necessity Enumerative umversals are only probable, but 
not certam While it is true that the experience of sensible 
particulars gives nse to the knowledge of the umversals, it 


• "A 'lentimate Hypothesis most satisfy the foUowmg 
(il The hypothesis must ei^lam the facts (2) Must not be ii^n& 

Sy oL^d facts or estaXhed gensmhsations ' ( 3 ) 

miKt be assumed where it is possible to expl^ the facts safasfacto^ y 
observed agencies (4) When t,vo rival ® ® 

f^or test IS necessaw the absence of such a test is fatal to the estaWisn 
Ltrof eX (5)^f tvo nval hj^theses the s^r,^* tha utoh 
assumes less is to be prefened, eaf/ens panbus ( 6 ) O* Wo fvai ^ 
theses, that Which m immediate or relevaut ^ 

preferred to that which is ahen or remote (7) ^ before it can he 

:^mbS ra‘*ih“^ "?ca?' slsusss 0/ l/.e if 

p. 288) 
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cannot be said that the apprehension of the nniversals is fuUy 
accoxinted for by the sensible particulars, smce the universal 
goes beyond any or all of the particulars 

Even collective judgments presuppose a knowledge of the 
universal. We do not count up all instances, but only those 
which possess a genenc quality which enbties them to a place 
in the group.- So even the method of enumeration cannot 
operate without an apprehension of the umversal. The 
ancient Nyaya asserts that we can discern umversals by 
means of perception. Gai^esa recognises the non-sensuous 
activity involved in the apprehension of the umversals 
(samanyalaksana), when he makes it a variety of alaukika 
prat3raksa, or non-sensuous intmtion.* On either view it is 
not necessary for us to make an exhaustive survey of 
instances Through the perception of the umversal smoki- 
ness, we apprehend all cases of smoke We apprehend the 
umversals of fire and smoke by samanyalaksanapratyasatti, 
and realise their invariable relation So by analysis of 
one instance we can discern the umversal relation; and 
what IS true of that instance can be rightly extended to 
aU members of the class, smce there is such a thmg as 
identical nature What is once true is always true. When 
we say "smoke,” we do not have m our mmd all cases 
of smoke, but the connotation of smoke is what is m 
our thought. The connotations of smoke and fire are 
related in the vyapti as the vyapya, the pervaded, and 
the vyapaka, the pervader. A multiphcity of instances 
is necessary, not because we abstract the umversal relation 
from these particulars, but because the relation is not clearly 
difierenbated in a single case Those with exceptional powers 
of discrimmation can difierentiate relations even from a few 
instances The umversal relation is a discovery and not a 
mention Through an act of thou^t exercised on a single 
instance we can obtain a universal connection If the uni- 
versal relation is not presented to us m the judgment itself 
a repetition of similar events cannot help us to it. It is given 
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to the subject and not constructed by the understandmg. 
What transcends sense-perception does not transcend experi- 
ence Methodical observation and experiment but confiim 
what IS intmted sometimes from a smgle case Every event 
of nature contains within itsdf the relation oi;law m accord- 
ance with which it has been brought about It is mtmtion 
alone that helps us to distmgmsh the essential features of a 
given event from its accidental accompaniments, Umversal 
propositions are connections of content If all httle-biled 
animals are long-lived, it is not because man, horse and mule, 
which are little-biled, are long-hved, but because there is a 
necessary connection between the contents of httle-biled and 
long life The significance of the Nya}^, syllogism is best 
brought out if it is put m the hypothetico-categoncal form. 
If A, then B, A, therefore B 

On this view, the problem how deductive reasonmg can 
give us more m its conclusion than was contamed m its 
prenuses appears in a new light General prmciples are not 
enumerative judgments, and the relations which govern the 
particulars are as real as the particulars themselves When 
we denve a particular truth from a universal judgment, the 
conclusion goes beyond the premise m one sense, though it is 


contamed m it in another. 

But if umversal relations are real and require only to be 
intmted, how is it that lovers and lunatics miss the significance 
of those general pnnaples which leap to the eye of scientists 
and philosophers ? Nor is it easy to account for the fact 
that our generahsations sometimes fail to be true The 
relations are not correctly apprehended in erroneous mductions 
They are not properly differentiated firom the unlimited 
fulness of the particulars The complexity of realty males 
discnmmation of relations difficult Under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, merba and thoughtlessnras, we accept 
propositions as true, though they are not so ^ Jhis sm J 
even particular perceptions may be wrong The mtmt^ 
mductive prmaples become more convmcing w^ they ^e 
apphed to fresh particulars, te when we pass from thyn- 
duLve to the deductive stage As we 
of the universal relations, like that of all other « 

to be estabhshed by other forms of knowledge The mtmtion 
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^ unconfirmed by empincal verification is only a hypothesis. 
Mere mtmtion is not of much use Exhaustion of empirical 
material is an unrealisable ideal. The two help each other. 
The general principle has some necessity about it, even though 
it is grasped by us only on the occasion of an empirical fact. 


The Nyaya view of vyapti assumes that umversals are factors of 
reality » and universal rdations are real > The CarvSias, who axe 
matenaUsts, deny the possibihty of utuversal relations, and so dispute 
the validity of inference The Buddhists regard universal propositions 
as ideal constructions and not real relations The universal is but 
a name and the identity a fiction In the Buddhist work, Samanya- 
diisanadikpiasania, the theory that we perceive the umversals as real 
IS cnticised We see the five fingers of the hand and not a sixth 
universal, which is as unreal as a horn on one's head i Though a 
stnct mterpretation of this view makes all mference impossible, still 
the Buddhists assume its vahdity for all practical purposes and dis- 
tinguish different kmds of universal relations The middle term may 
be related to the major by way of identity (svabhava, tadatmya), 
causality (tadntpatti), or negation (anupalabdbi) It comes to this, 
that our inferences are either affirmative or negative, and the former 
may be analytical or synthetical a IVe have an inference of the type 
of tadfitmya, or analysis, identity, or co-existence, when we say that 
' this IS a tree because it is a kind of pme " We have an inference of 
the type of tadutpatti, synthesis, causahty or succession, when we say 
" there is fire because there is smoke ” Inference by anupalabdhi, or 
non-perception, arises when we infer the non-existence of the jar from 
the non-perception of it Universal relations are not derived from 
observation of facts, but are deduced from a pnon notions of identity 
m essence and causal necessity The Buddhists assume the umversal 
validity of these prmaples of causahty and identity, smce it is 
impossible to hve without accepting them According to Dignaga, 
knowledge does not express real relations of objective existence The 
relations of inherence and essence, quahty and subject, from which we 
derive conclusions, are all imposed by thought 5 Relatrons axe only 
logical 


VScaspati subjects the Buddhist view to a severe scmtmy The 
law of causahty, as the Buddhist conceives it, will be satisfied if we 
trace the smoke on the occasion of fire to the agency of an mvisible 


* Samanyasya vastnbhQtati^t {TarkaVha^a, p 31, Poona ed ) 

* Svabl^vikas tu sambandho vyaptih (p 35) 

1 Keitt Buddhist Philosophy, p 233 Cp Berkeley’s view of abstract 
laeas m Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, p i» 

A Nyayabindu,ltl. 

_ 5 See Nydyahandall, p 207 Vacaspati quotes from DignSga, " Sarvo 
yam anuman 5 numeyabhavo buddhySriidhena, dhatmadharmibhavena na 
baJussadasattvam apeksate "(NVTT.iis) 
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^er, not the present but the past esisten^^lre If th ^ 

Identical, then tte perception of one ae 

other, and aere is no need for reference Vacasoati and ^a'ca f= 

^ a. ph. ^TrSJtSLZ 

s^ aQ tt^ are nrt prees - The Bnddhist does not teU us £ 
l^aples of causality and identity of essence are tfaemsdves derived 
There ^ rn^y cases of concomitance which have little to do with 

J^“5-ayika indndes all reciprocal reJatwns 
under vyapti and not merely those of causal successions and 

^d s^aes, but such others as "all homed animals have iSven 
Hoots * 


X 

Cause 

I^e all general principles, the law of causation is for the 
Naiyayika a self-evident axiom known intuitivelj' as it were 
and corroborated by expenence. Obsen^ed causal relations 
confirm the pnnciple with which all investigation starts A 
cause is that which invariably precedes the effect, and is not 
merely accessory to but is necessary for the production of the 
effect It is the antecedent member of a sequence of pheno- 
mena. the unvaried event which throughout a number of cases 
has happened m time before something else. But mere 
antecedence is not enough 3 It must be a necessary antecedent 

Anyathasiddha is an antecedent which is not causally connected 
with the effect, though conjoined with it ViSvanathai mentions 
different kinds of such causal antecedents W'e may pomt to the 


' NiSyairaP.jan.'p 114, and N VTT, i i 5 

< FraSastapSdn menhous that nou-causal coe-ostences such as the nse 
of the moon is iudicativ e of the lise in the sea and of the bloonung of the 
water-hly " are included under vySpb (P P , p 205) 

1 GtEtmoWER At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full 01 fiery shapes. 

Of burning cressets . and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shakcd like a coward 

Hotspur Why, so it would have done at the same season if your mother’s 
cat had but kittened, though yourself had never been bore {i , Htriy IV, 
3 1 13) 

4 Stdi>St latrukISiali, pp 19-02 
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spatial position of an object by means of our finger This pointing 
•with the finger, though it may be invariably present, is not causally 
related with the perception of spatial position The potter's stick is 
an unconditional antecedent, -while the colour of that stick is an 
irrelevant one The sound produced by its motion is a coeSect 
Eternal and all-pervading substances, which cannot be introduced and 
■withdrawn at pleasure, are not unconditional antecedents The con- 
dition of the condition, as the father of the potter, has nothing to do 
with the production of the pot We are concerned only with the 
immediate antecedents. The co-effects of the same cause axe some- 
times confounded as cause and effect. "The common cause of gravity 
brings about the nse and fall of the balance When these co-effects 
are successive, the danger of mistakmg the antecedent co-effect for 
the cause of the succeeding one is great Whatever is unnecessary 
for the production of the effect is not its unconditional antecedent 
The cause should not be nused up with the collateral, indirect and 
adventitious accompaniments i It is admitted that -the cause cannot 
issue in the effect if there are counteractmg forces Pra-bbandhaka- 
bhava or non-esistence of counteractmg factors, is sometimes added 
to the definition of cause. Ke^ava Mitra defines a cause as that 
necessary antecedent which is not taken up m the bnngmg about of 
something else The threads constitute -the cause of the cloth and 
not their colour, smce the latter bnngs about the colour of the doth 
and not the doth itself. 

Two things cannot be said to be causally related unless 
there is the positive-negative (anvaya-vyatireki) relation 
between them, such that the presence of the cause means the 
presence of the efiect, and the absence of the cause mpanc; 
the absence of the eSect. Causal relations are reciprocal and 
reversible. They axe not mysterious forces but are ascer- 
tained from empirical successions which are unif orm and 
exceptionless.* Careful observation of facts is insisted on 
Udayana says : *' We must dihgently strive for ourselves to 
fix the several limitations, by determining the constant limi- 
tations and separations.” 3 Nature presents us with a complex 
tangle of details from which our understanding selects the 
succession A-B, setting aside the many irrdevant details 
constituting the flux of actual events We must find out 
whether the disappearance of the efiect is due to the dis- 
appearance of the suspected cause. In all this investigation, 

I Anyathaaddhaxnyatapurvavrtti kaxanam. See Tarkasamgraha 38 
TarAahhasS.p ii » j » 

* Bhasapartccheda, i6 


3 Kusuniafljalt.u 6. 
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possible causes of the same effect possess a common power or 
efficiency ^tinktaSahti), If we refuse to be scientific, we 
may accept plurahty. In that case, as the later Nyaya tells 
us, smce more than one causal aggregate can be supposed for 
any efiect, the latter is a mark or sign, not of any one of the 
causal aggregates in particular, but of the one or the other 
of them If we are to be certam of the absence of the effect, 
then we must be certam of the absence of not one such cause, 
but of each and every one of them. A cause, in this sense, 
is the one or the other of the possible alternative aggregates 
which, bemg given, the effect follows mvaiiably and uncon- 
ditionally The defining mark of the cause (karanatavac- 
chedaka) is the presence of the one or the other of the possible 
causal aggregates fc'id no thing dse. 

Three different kinds of causes are distinguished * (i) The 
material (upadana) cause is the stuff from out of which the 
effect IS produced, eg the threads are the matenal cause of 
the doth or the clay of the ]ar * (2) The non-matenal or the 
non-iiAerent (asamavayi) cause is that which mheres m the 
material cause, and whose efficiency is well known. The 
conjunction (samyoga) of the threads is the non-matenal cause. 
The threads will remam a bundle, and not make a cloth nnipgc 
they are conjoined The colour of the threads is a non-matenal 
cause, smce its efficiency in producing the colour of the doth is 
well known MTule the material cause is a substance, the 
non-matenal cause is a quahty or an actions The atomic 
theory of the Nyaya reduces all alteration and change in the 


’VS. X z 1-7, Tarkabhasd, pp 15-25, Bhasapanecheda, 17-18, 
Tarkasatligraha, 40. ^ , 

> AcMrdmg to the Nyaya, the destmcbon of the effect Jkaiyam) is due 
to the destruction of its material cause 'When one thread is destroyed 
the onginal piece of cloth is also held to be destroyed The fact that a 
piece »f cloth still remains, -without the -weaver and the shuttle etc beina 
required to produce it anew, is explained by the assumption that'the o'ngmi 
matenal cause was not altogether destroyed, but continued to exist as a 
^ impression or habit (sthibsthapafcab samskaiah) m 

the remaining threads, so that they forthwith produce I new piece ^th 
cause is not admitted by the Samldiya and the 

rfenbw’ ^o the efect as bound by the relation of 

aentity No link is necessary to bmd tte two The distinction between 
non-inherent causes is not tenable Stnntly speaW^nly 
cause IS non-mherent While the Samkhya 4 d the VedaSa 
dmit the matenal and efficient cansea the Buddhists do not adiS even 
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physical world to the combination and the severance of parts 
The ultimate constituents are practically the same, though the 
order of the plan mto which they enter changes every moment 
The efiScient (nimitta) cause is distinct from the precedmg ones 
It refers to the motive power by which the effect ongmates 
or the means by which it is produced The potter is the 
efficient cause of the jar, while his stick and whed are regarded 
as accessory (sahakan) * The three kinds of causes corre:q)ond 
to Aristotle’s matenal, formal and ef&cient causes The 
effect itself may be regarded as the final cause of Anstotle 


Sometimes the cause which immediately produces the effect is called 
karana, and is defined as the peculiar cause ’ It is, according to Keiava 
Miira, the cause par excellence 3 Of the assemblage of causes that 
which immediately produces the effect is the i^use i In the act of 
perception, knower and object of knowledge are both necessary, though 
the chief cause or karana is sense-contact Nflakantha defines karana 
as the cause without which the desired effect will never be produced i 
The potter’s stick is the instrumental cause of the jar The stick m 
the forest is not the cause It becomes the cause only when it is 
actually employed in producing the jar So the qualification 
" vyfLpSravad ” is added Modem NySya goes a step further and 
asserts that the karana is not that in which the vySpara or 
subsists, but IS the activity itself which is the proximate cause of the 
appropriate effect * 

In the later NySya, the effect is defined as the counterentify o 

Its antecedent negation" 7 « correlate of pnon^^^^ 

To say that the effect has pnor non-existence is to admit it «« 
a beBinnine This is the view of asatkaryavada, or the doctnne 
the effect has no existence before it is bright t joes 

“"tAmong efficient causes, a d«tin.mon « made ^tv^en ** ficneml »nd 

^^esVe^'iS^a^anSUtt^^^^^ 

to w^iS sometoes absence of counteracting influences is added {TarKe 

^''’'SdKrmWnan. Karanam kSrj’Otpatt. 

1 Prakrstani karanam 

i Tarkasamgraha, i86 

‘ Phalayoga%yavacchinnam karanam 

5 PragabhSvapratiyogi {Tariasantgraha, 39) 
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oi epigenesis, or the creative process of reality that goes on adding 
fresh aspects to itself " Some Buddhists deny that an effect before 
its production can be described as einstent, non-existent, or both The 
Nyaya contends that the efiect is non-existent before its production 
from its cause, and this view is m conformity with the Nyaya doctrme 
that the whole is somethmg other than the parts from which it is 
made up ’ The Samkhya and the Vedanta urge that we have m the 
efiect the actuahsation of pre-exastmg potentialities Accordmg to 
the Samkhya, the effiaent cause aids the process of manifestalron 
The Naiyfijika criticises this view. If the cloth already exists in 
the threads, how is it that we do not see it ? The threads are not the 
cloth, and we cannot wear the threads It is no argument to say that 
the cloth IS not manifested, smce the non-manifestation is just the 
problem If the manifestation means “ the absence of such form as 
would be perceptible and capable of efiective action," then it amounts 
to the non-existence of the effect pnor to causal operation Some 
thmg which did not exist m a parbcnlar form is brought into existence 
by the operation of the cause 3 The effect differs from; the cause m 
form, potency and position Besides, if the SSmkhya theory of the 
non-difierence of the effect from the cause is true, then it would follow 
that the whole world regarded as the product of the primordial prakrti 
would be as imperceptible as the prakrti itself If the effect occupies 
the same extension m space as the cause, it is because the effect rests 
or has its basis in the cause There is no reason to reject the view, 
suggested by the facta of nature, that things are freshly produced and 
destroyed * The view that when milk changes mto curds there is 
only transformation and no destmcbon is not tenable "When we 
perceive a new substance bemg produced by a fresh reconstitution, 
we mfer from it the cessation or the destruction of the previous sub- 
stance ’’ 5 The disruption of the component particles of the nu<ir and 
their rearrangement bring into existence curds. The NaiySyika con- 
cedes that a complete destruction of the previous substance will make 
the formation of the new impossible It follows that the substance 
only relinquishes its former condition, though the Naiyayika is not 
inclined to accept it openly 

The works of the Samkhya and the Vedanta, which hold a different 
theory of causal relation, cntiose the NySya view. One illustration 
may be given here from the SSmkhya hanks « That which does not 
exist can never be produced However much we may try, we cannot 


^ number of arguments to show that the cause and 
S different ideas , (a) and 

produce different effects, and (4) occm m 
° ^ difference of form ; (6) of number 

as the threads are many and the doth is one , ( 7 ) if causa and 
identical, there would be no need for any effort to derive the effpr+ i ^ 
•he cause See also N V T T , m a 17 

1 NB.m Vi6^" ’ ’ NV.iv 1.49 J NB.iv 1 49 
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change blue into yellow Again, the material cause is always found 
associated with the effect, as oil-seeds with oil Since there can be 
no association with a non-emstent thing, the effect must exist m the 
cause It cannot be said that a cause might produce an effect^ even 
though unconnected with it For in that case, anythmg can be pro- 
duced from anj'thmg, and there will be no necessity why a partu^ai 
effect should be produced from a particular cause only i If it is said 
that an unconnected cause produces the effect on account of some 
inherent potency m it,= then if the power is connected with the effect, 
it is as good as saying that the effect pre-exists in the cause , if it is 
not, then the difficulty as to why a particular effect is produced from 
a parficnlar power is not solv^ Besides, smce the cause and the 
effect are of the same nature, if the one exists, the other must also 
exist The Satnkhya and the Vedanta insist that, if the effect is 
totally distinct from the cause, there cannot be any detenrunmg prm- 
ciple to relate the two The il3i3-ayita says that, if the effect is not 
distinct from the cause, we cannot distinguish the two as cause and 
affect Both views are justified, though from different standpomts 


Before we pass from this section, we may make a few 
critical observations regardmg the Nyaya view of cansabon 
The Nai 3 -a. 5 -ika lays stress on antecedence, which, strictly 
speaking, is logical and not chronological The sun is the 
cause of hght, and the two, the cause and the effect, are simul- 
taneous The real cause contmues as long as the effect does, 
and the existence of the cause, before or after the effect is 
itnTi <arp-Qsar^y- In the interests of practice, though not o 
truth, the lfaiya}dka exaggerates the importance of ante- 
cedence (purvabhava) for cansaliiy.3 The Nyaya anal^s 
into the antecedent conditions and the change which brm^ 
together the conditions and makes them into causes so as to 
result in the effect, is artificiaL The moment the umon of 
the conditions is brought about, the effect appears I i 
does not, the cause might exist for ever and not begm to 


> On that ww. It IS said that even anpossiWe things^ a 
v»A •nmrlKced The IsTara answers this objection by sajmg tha 
holds that whatever is produced is non-existent, and not that anythmg non- 
existent can be produced {NySyemanjan, p 494} a-tivitv of the 

« If the effect has no existence before it is produced, the acU aty 

agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere than “ 

words, the agent's effort with reference to ^ 

The Vaisesika gets orer this difficu^ by the^tenbahty 

apphed to a certain cause gives nse to those effects o y, po 
of which inheres m that cause 
» Kits itn5rjaU,i 19 
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produce its effect. No cause can exist without producing the 
effect. The process of change is itself the effect, and nothing 
else can be called the efiect. The distinction into the elements 
by themselves, their umon and the production of the effect, 
IS purely ideal.i Samkara rightly urges that we cannot msist 
on both antecedence and unconditionahty or inseparabihty. 
If the cause and the effect are in mseparable union (ayuta- 
siddha), then the cause need not always precede the effect. 
It is traer to say that the cause and the effect are two modes 
of one thing than that they are two separate things ]omed 
together inseparably » This conclusion is strengthened by 
the Nyaya msistence on samavaya or inherence If the cause 
and the effect are related by way of inherence, then it is 
simpler to regard them as related to each other by way of 
identity (tadatmya) 

It cannot be said that the facts of nature contain the 
causal rdations m such an obvious manner that one has only 
to open his eyes to see them. We say that A is the cause of 
B, or that A is necessary or B is contmgent, and thus order 
our expenence. Causality is a form of our thought, a mode 
of intellect That the universe is governed by laws, is a 
postulate which we accept m logic, though it has to be estab- 
lished m metaphysics In life we do not ask for the real 
cause or the explanation of an event, but are content with 
the knowledge of the things that ive should secure to produce 
a desired effect Clay is the cause of the ]ar, where nature 
provides the clay and the potter uses it for his purpose We 
can never eidiaust the conditions, and so all our causal predi- 
cations are rdative. We say, pven such and such conditions, 
if they are not counteracted, such and such effects are bound 

* Causation is xcally the i^eal reconstruction of a contuinous process 
of change m time Between the coming together of the separate condibons 
and the begmning of the process is no halt or mterval Cause and effect 
are not divided by time m the sense of duration or lapse or mterspace. 
They are separated m time by an ideal line which we draw across the indi- 
visible process For if the cause remained for the fraction of a second, it 
might remain through an mdefimte future ” (Bradley Logie, u p 539 n ) 

' The thread of causation is an ideal unity which we discover and make 
Within the phenomenal ffux of the given But it has no actual existence 
within that flux, but U\es first within the world of universals " Ithid • 
P 540) ' ■ 

'SB n a 17 

VOL n 
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to follow. The difficulties about the cause of the cause and 
the consequesnt regress, are dismissed by the Naiyayika as 
purely dialectical Both cause and effect are passing events 
and not permanent facts, though we tend to speak of them 
as substances maintaining an identity m spite of events 
The atoms themselves, if they are causes, cannot be real 
Cause has no meaning apart from change, and whatever changes 
is a passing phenomenon Causality, when analysed, resolves 
itself into a mere sequence of events, one depending on another 
ad tnfinttum, and yet we are obhged to use it as if it were a 
vahd concept It is certamly useful withm the limits of 
eicperience, but we cannot r^ard it as of absolute vahdity 
Causality is only a form of eiqierience * 

The conception of the non-eastence of the effect in the 
caiipe , adopted by the Nyaya, has its source in the naturahstic 
bias which regards the real as the perceived » We see actually 
the higher and more complex levels ansmg out of the lower 
and am pler ones, in which they were not found to exist pre- 
viously. Many scientific thinkers of the present day accept 
this view of reality as a one-wjiy senes, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher They 
may differ from the Nyaya realists with regard to the nature 
of the ultimate sunple unit, but their ideal of eiqilanation is 
in essence the same Whether we start with matenal atoms, 
as the Naiyayika does, or with electrons as modem saenfasts 
do. or with neutral stuff, sense-data or qiace-time passing 
' throu^ vanous growmg complexities, as some contemporary 
reahsts do, we shaU be obhged to adopt an madequate ideal 
of explanation The first condition of philosophic intmgi- 
bility is that the less can be denved from the more and not 
the more from the less The natural movement rf though 
leads us to the acceptance of such a pnnciple ^he 
cannot nse higher than its source H n / 

intdligibihty are violated in any such view, 
we ai? told, must be given up But we camot dto * 
constitution of our mmds at the biddmg of reahsm Thoi|ht 
is obhged to posit the impHat or the 

the eff^t is nnphatly or potenbaUy prefigured m the cause. 

■ N3*H- 


» Atopita or adhyastadhanna 
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A strict realism will have to treat development as mere 
appearance. If it regards it as more than appearance, it is 
not loyal to itself. Realists like Alexander assume some other 
pnnciple, besides space-tune when they speak of a nisus and 
development of higher quahties or bemgs. If the realist 
regards the real as what is actual, and dismisses the potential 
as a meaningless expression, thai causality becomes uiim- 
telhgible The Naiyayika violates his own view when he 
admits the reality of atoms and souls which are not seen. 
Things which we see are produced and destroyed and so axe 
non-etemal , eternal thmgs are not seen by us and yet they 
are assumed The realist is forced to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of time Guyau observes m his httle book on Ttwe, 
" Time is made by us modems a sort of mysterious reality 
designed to replace the old idea of providence and made 
almost ommpotent.” » On the hypothesis of the absoluteness 
of time, we can never be sure of the goal of the world, which 
is neither fixed nor stable. We hve in a umverse which 
changes and where anything can come out of anything 
There is no place for God m such a scheme, unless we piously 
a<;«inm p that thmgs axe tendmg in the upward direction and 
God IS m the makmg Professor Alexander assures us that 
deity IS the next higher quahty than mmd We must ask, 
after God, what next ^ 

The Naiyayika msists on the continuity between the cause 
and the effect If we attempt to formulate the Nyaya view 
m terms of modem saence, we may say that it regards all 
causation as expenditure of energy. It demes the existence 
of any transcendent power m the mechamsm of nature, if 
we, for the moment, overlook its view of unseen merit or 
demerit (adrsta) Causation is a mere redistribution of 
energy. The cause is the totahty of conditions (karanasa- 
magn) and the effect is what issues from it.» In his anxiety 

* Quoted in the Philosophical Review, September 1923, p 466 

* As we shall see, the Vaiiesika admits that the quahties of the cause 
are the causes of the quahties of the efiect The black colour of the clay 
IS the cause of the black colour of the pot, unless the counteracting force 
of heat changes the colour The exception to this in the Vailejika is the 
production of the diads from aijus and tnads from diads, where Uie number 
of the constituent elements determmes the paiimana, or dimension The 
Njaya allows a change of quahties m compound substances 
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to do justice to the dictates of common sense, that thmgs are 
produced and destroyed, the Naiyayika runs the nsk of over- 
looking the contmmty of nature He attempts to reconcile 
the popular view, that nothing comes from nothmg, with the 
notion that things begm to be The flower comes from the 
plant, the frmt from the tree, but yet he realises that the 
plant and the flower and the fruit and the tree are all unreal 
The Nyaya admits the substantial identity of the cause, and 
holds that the collocations differ, so as to give nse to new 
properties The question for metaphysics is, whether these 
newly produced properties are real That they are observed 
by us in the effect condition, and were not observed by us m 
the causal condition, is qmte true But can we on that 
ground infer that they are real ? When the Naiyayika allows 
that the changmg states of the world are perishable, he adnuts 
that they are not absolutely real The real is the unaltered, 
while the aggregates change form We say popularly that 
things come mto and go out of existence . m reality there 
are only integration and separation of distinct elements which 
can neither be produced nor be destroyed, neither be mcreased 
nor be decreased The real abides while its states change. 
Even in the realm of matter the first prniaple of constancy 
IS admitted Atoms abide while their accidental aggregations 
pass into and out of existence The paradoxical nng of the 
statement that from nothmg comes something is lost whm 
we remember that what is present m germ becomes ac^al. 
It IS a misuse of language to identify one stage with somethmg 
and its preceding stage with nothmg 

XI 


Upamana on Comparison 

Upamana, or Comparison, is the means by which gain 
the knowledge of a thing from its simdanty to anotlier thing 
previously well known Hearmg that a mid ‘ 

like a cow, we infer that the animal which we find to be 
the cow IS the gavaya» Two factors are mvolved m an 

« Pr3Siddha\astusSdharnj.yad aprasiddhasya sadhanam, 

Upamanamsam.lklijatamyatliagaurgav;^>asUtha 

Hanbhadra ^a4darianasamiiccaya, a See also N 3, « 
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argument by comparison which are (i) the knowledge of the 
object to be known, and ( 2 ) the perception of similarity. 
While the anaent Naiyajnkas regarded the former as the 
prmcipal cause of the new knowledge, the modem Naiyayikas 
attach more importance to the perception of similanly.* 
Mere resemblance, whether it be complete, considerable or 
partial, is not enough to justify an argument by comparison 
In the first case of complete resemblance or identity, there is 
not any new knowledge We do not say the cow is like a 
cow In the second case of considerable resemblance, the 
inference need not be vahd, for a buSalo is not a cow, though 
there are many pomts of resemblance between the two. If 
there is only partial resemblance, the case is worse. A mustard 
seed is not Mount Mem, simply because both share the attri- 
bute of emstence. In a valid argument through comparison, 
we do not so much cowit the pomts of resemblance as weigh 
them.’ The resemblance must be important or essential 3 and 
have relation to the causal tie 4 Argument by comparison 
gives us a knowledge of the relation between an object and 
its name 5 It relates to the problem of identification. We 
are told that the particular name “ gavaya ’’ is given to the 
object which resembles the cow, and we give the name when 
we find such an object. Later logicians are of opinion that 
this mediate identification takes place through the recognition 
not only of similarity but also of dissimilarity (vaidharmya), 
as when we identify a horse which is different from the cow 
smce it has not cloven hoofs or the characteristic nature of 
the object (dharmamatra), as when we identify a camd from 
Its peculiar properties of a long neck and the like ® Upamana, 
in this sense, does not correspond to the modem argument by 
analogy. 

As we shall see, the Nyaya theory assumes the pragmatist 
view of trath as that which leads to successful activation. 
While this test can be applied to the objects of our experience, 
truths regardmg the supersensible are beyond it The Nai- 
yayika attempts to overqpme the difficulty by means of this 

• SadHyajfidnam i^arkasamgraha, 58), 

’ N B , 11 I 44 j Piasiddhasadhaimyat, u i 45 

< Sadhyasadhanabhava (N B , ii i 45) 

5 Samjaasamjaibbava. « Tarktharakfa, 22. 
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method of companson If the theory of mediane propounded 
by the sages of old is tested and found true, then the science 
of spintual freedom as expounded by them must also be true 

I 

Since the perception of sitmlanty plays an important part in 
upamana, Bignaga regards it as a case of perception The Vaiiesika 
includes it in inference, since the argument may be put m the form 
" This object is gavajra, smce it is like a cow, 'and whatever is like 
a cow IS gavaya " • The Samkhya aignes that upamana is not an 
independent means of knowledge, smce the mstruction of the forester 
is a case of verbal knowledge and the perception of similanty an 
instance of perceptual knowledge » Even Bhasarvajna bnngs it under 
verbal knowledge Argument by companson is a complex one m- 
volvmg an element of verbal knowledge denved from the forester 
that the gavaya is like the coiv, one of perception in that we perceive 
the gavaya in the forest, one of memory smce we remember the state- 
ment when we see the gavaya, one of inference, smce we assume the 
general proposition that whatever is like the cow is a gavaya, and 
lastly, the knowledge characteristic of the argument that the name 
gavaya is applicable to an animal of this kind The last is the dis- 
tmctive contnbntion of the argument by companson which should 
not be confused with the other modes of cognition, though it may 
have some features m common with them • 


xn 

Sabda or Verbal Knowledge 

One of the chief sources of knowledge is authonty, \ye 
accept many things which Ave have not observed or though 
about on the authonty of others We learn a good dcj 
from popular testunony, histoncal tradition and scnptural 
revelation The logical issues involved m this mode rf 
acquiring knowledge are discussed under Sabda, or verbal 

testimony. 

We may refer bnefly to the Nyaya vicus ^out «« ^ 

nature of swnds, the import of words and the structure of 

> TaUvattaumMl, 5 

» upashara, i’' * 5 _ pQ^vn Mlmlmsa and the Vedlnla 

• Simuniamuhtavali, 79 and Bo IBC thoiiRh they define 

admit the ■ndependeace « a^^ut comp™ 

jt in a diUerent way 'be famliar con . but also a eognitma 

onh ha^e a cognition of ^ Whiter is duo to comparison, 

of the likeness of the cow to the gavaya ine 
We the cow is not actuall} pcreciv ed while the ga } 
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Aka^a, ■which pervades all space and not air, is the substratum of sound * 
Sound' can be produced even m a vacuum, though we cannot hear it, 
smce there is no air to convey it The quahty of sound does not depend 
on air though the loudness, etc , do > It is. however, produced by the 
contact of two hard substances One sound produces another which 
causes another, until the last sound ceases oivmg to some obstacle 3 
We cannot argue that sound is eternal simply because it has an 
intangible substratum 4 

A word IS a combination of letters signifying an object, 
by way of denotation (abhidba) or implication (lak^ana). 
Every word has a meaning, which is generally regarded as a 


> " The sound senes is perceived even at a tune when there is no percep- 
tion of anything possessuig colour and other quaUties, which shows that 
sound has for its substratum a substance which is mtangible and all-per- 
vadmg, and it does not subsist m the same substratum as the vibrations 
(Lampa) ’■ (N B , u 2 38) 

iVS.iie sNB.iia 35 ^- 

4 Several grounds are urged to establish its non-etemality (N S , u 2 
13-38) (i) Sound has a begmnmg, smce it arises from the concussion of two 

hard substances, say. an axe and a tree It cannot be said that the con- 
cussion aids the manifestation of sound but does not produce it, for the 
concussion and the sound are not simultaneous We hear the sound at a 
great distance even after the concussion wmch occasioned it has ceased. 
(2) Sound is not eternal, smce it has a begmnmg and an end If it were 
eternal, then it must always he heard, since it is close to the percei-vmg 
organ, which is not the case We know also that the sound ceases on 
account of known causes We stop the goug by the contact of our hand 
■with the bell (u 2 32-36 , V S , u z 26-37) Vatsjmyaua says that m 
the case of every sound there is a senes of sounds, and m this series the 
succeeding destroys the piecedmg What destroys the final sound of the 
senes is the conjunction or impact of an obstructmg substance IN.B , u 
2 34) Later Naiyayikas modify this account to suit the VaiSesika theory 
that a quality cannot subsist m a quality and cannot have another quahty 
conjunction Vacaspati observes that what destroys *Jiu sound is the 
impact ■with the obstacle of, not sound, but the akSSa.'wmch is the matenal 
cause of the sound The impact of akaia with a denser substance renders 
it incapable of functionmg as the matenal cause of further sounds, and 
when the immatenal cause of the imtia! sound, namely, the contact of the 
stick with the dmm, ceases, there is nothing to start -the senes afresh, and 
thus the final sound is destroyed (3) Sound is cognised by one of our 
senses as advancing in a senes It belongs to the genus of soundness, and 
IS therefore non-etemal ^ S , 11 z 16) (4) Sound is spoken of as possessing 

the properties of products It is desenbed as grave, aente, etc (3) From 
the fact that we repeat the sounds taught by the teacher, we cannot argue 
that sounds are eternal. When they were mandible they did not exist 
and we now simply reproduce them E'ven different sounds may be said 
to be repeated, as we are said to sacrifice twice or dance twice (H S , u 2 29) 
(6) From the intangibility of sound we cannot argue to its etemahty 
Motion IS mtangible and yet non-eternal (N S , u z 22-24) 
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relation between the word or the sign and the object which 
it signifies I 


The fact of meaning is explained by the grammanans on the theoiy 
of the sphota ’ According to it, any single letter, c, o, w, or all the 
letters, " cow," cannot produce the Itnowledge of a thmg corresponding 
to the word, since each letter perishes as soon as it is produced Even 
if the last letter is aided by the impressions left by the precedmg ones, 
a number of letters cannot explain the cogmbon of a thing There 
must be something over and above the letters by which the Imowledge 
IS produced, and that is the sphota, or the essence of sound revealed 
by letter, word or sentence 3 This sound-essence produces the cognition 
of the thing A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot 
signify any thing The advocates of padasphota argue that only a 
pada. or a word, can signify a meanmg, while those of vakyasphota 
hold that only a vfikya.or a sentence, can signify a complete meaning 
According to the latter, a sentence is tlie beginning of speech, while 
words are parts of sentences, and letters parts of words Sphota, or 
sound-essence, is said to be eternal and self-existent, bearing a per- 
manent relation to the thing signified by it Letters, words and 
sentences manifest, but do not produce, the eternal meanings The 
Naiydyikas hold that whatever is significant is a word,< and w e become 
cognisant of its signification when we hoar the last letter of the word 
On hearing the last letter "w," we recollect the preinons ones,^ o, 
and grasp the whole word by the mind, and we cogmse the obj^t 
by means of the conventional association betiveen the word and the 
object J 


The relation between the word and its meaning « not 
due to nature, but to convention, and this view is connnned 
by our expenence of the %vay in which we acquire a knowledge 
of the meanings of words We get to know the meanings 
of words through popular usage, grammar, dictionancs, and 


«'s yi — « « 

prevailed in his times S«e S D S , PammdarSana ^ 

Sec also S B , I 3 t 

4 6iknm padam (TarlasamgraM, 59) 

5 N V 11 z 55 
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the Vedanta mentions gesture as well 1= The convention that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an obiect 
is estabhshed by God (Isvarasamketah) * Later Nyaya admits 
that men also estabhsh conventions (icchamatram iaktih),3 
though the latter are styled panbhasika, smce they vary with 
difierent people 

What IS the import of words, an individual (vyaM), or 
form (ahrti), or genus (jati), or all these The individual is 
that which has a definite form (murb.) and is the abode of 
particular qualities.? It is manifested and perceptible ® The 
form is the pecuhar properties , the collocation of the dewlap 
IS the form of the cow The genus is the type or dass, the 
general notion underlying the object of a class. It helps us 
to attam a comprehensive knowledge of thmgs similar to the 
mdmdual in quesbon.7 The Nyaya holds that a word denotes 
all the three, the individual, its form and its genus, though 
m different degrees * In practice we refer to the form When 
our mterest is m distinction, the word refers to the mdmdual ; 
and, when we try to convey the general idea, we refer to the 
genus The word suggests the form, denotes the individual 
and connotes the genus. There is no such thmg as a pure 
indetemunate attribute It is determined m some way 
(avacchmna). Again, form by itself is not enough A clay 
model of the cow is not treated as a cow, though it 
has the form, smce it is ladtmg in the generic qu^ties. 
Popular usage supports the theory that words denote 
mdividuals.9 


‘ Stddhanlamiiktavah, Si , NydyamSfijan, -p vi 
' il B . H I 55 See also Nyayatnaiijan, p 243 
3 Tariasamgraha, 59 SiddhdnianmktSvah, 81 

< N S , 11 2 56 5 u. 2 64 * 11 2 65 

7 Samanaprasavatnuka jatih (N B , u 2 66) Smce we have a definite 
conception of cowness apart from the idea of individual cows, there must 
be an objective basis for the former (N B , 11 2 61 and 66) Uddyotakara 
holds that the class nature subsists in each mdmdual by way of inherence 
or samavaya The question whether the genus subsists in its entirety or 
m parts m each individual is meaningless, since jati is not a composite and 
the distmctiott of whole and part is mappUcable to it Jati, or the eternal 
essence, is said to be in a necessary relation of samavfiya to the individuals 
Mhose essence it is and m indirect or temporal relation (kahkasambandha) 
to the other mdividuals 

* n 2 63 J 5 tiv.sista\yakti 


? 11 2 57. 
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Words, according to the Buddhist thinkers, do not represent 
positive objects, but simply exclude others erroneously recalled to 
mind The word "cow" denotes the negation (apoha) of objects 
which are not cows, such as horses, etc From this exdusion we 
infer that the word " cow " refers to the object " cow Uddyo- 
talcara cnticises the ajpoha doctnne on the followmg grounds > We 
cannot conceive of a negative denotation unless we have previously 
conceived of a positive one All negation has a positive basis Bare 
negation is meanmgless, while every specific negation has a positive 
implication Though in the case of two contradictory words the 
denotation of the one may exclude that of the other, such an exdusion 
IS not possible in the case of a word like " all " s Every word denotes 
something positive which is not exhausted by its distincfaon from 


something else < 

It IS objected that words cannot denote objects, since they do 
not co-exist with objects, and are present even when the objects are 
not present, as m a negative judgment " there is no jar here " J 
VScaspati meets this objection by saying that a word denotes the 
universal, mcluding all mdividuals dispersed m tune and place, and 
so refers to individuals present as well as past* Nor can it be said 
that the word is only an abstract idea, smce it cannot signify the 
diSerent features of the different mdividuals The word refers to the 
distinctive features which are objective We use words in experience 
and they lead to success m life All this would be impossible if me 
word referred simply to mental images and not to outer objects i 

Sometimes, it is said, that we cannot conceive of the relation 
between the word and the object The word is an attribute, and the 
object denoted by it is a substance, and between the two there canMt 
be the relation of samyoga (conjunction) Even if , 

be an attnbute, this relation is impossible between two attributes 


of Hatnaklrti For bun words denote neither positive objects nor nei^ttre 
Thp oositive meaning is not a consequence of the negation of oih 

"""= “ fTrrv“ngHVnofeidt-~n^®«e^^^ the general 
of7he»U“ Z do tJe Hmdu logicians accept it as 

the Buddhist view ^ Udayana’s AtmataUvaviveha 

: SlaAp 3» seealso pp 3i7-3« 

S PrameyahamalamSrtavAa.p M 4 . vo,™ a »/ 

‘ 136. VidySnanda-Siff/a™A<«, 4 .p ^49- 

I V S , VII 2 14 
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Words are inactive, and conjunction is based on the movement of one 
of the members of the relation The word aka^a and the object aka£a 
are both mactive, and there can be no conjunction between them 
Nor do we have between a word and its meanmg the relation of 
n't'gTPTirA Vatsyayana admits that the relation between the word 
and Its TTiffATi-mE is not of a productive character (praptilaksana) 
The word " fire " does not produce the object of fire » That is why 
verbal cognition is less distmct than sense-perception * But it is none 
the less cogmtion 

A sentence (vakya) is a collection of significant sounds or 
words We cognise the constituent words and then their 
meanings. The cogmtions of the words leave behind traces 
(saiiiskaxas) which are remembered at the end of the sentence, 
and then the different meamngs are rdated together m one 
context While the ancient Nai^yikas contend that the 
chief means (mukhya karanam) of verbEd cognition is the 
recollection of objects due to verbal memory, the modem 
Naiyayikas argue that the verbal memory is the chief means 
The meaning of a sentence depends on (i) akanksa, mutual 
need or mterdependence, or the inabihty of a word to mdicate 
the mtended sense in the absence of another word, (2) yogyata, 
or compatibihty or fitness or the capacity to accord with the 
sense of the sentence and not render it futile and meaningless, 
(3) sannidhi, propmquity, juxtaposition or the utterance of 
words in quick succession without a long pause between one 
word and another. These msist on the syntactical, logical 
and phonetical connections of words A collection of words 
devoid of interdependence, man, horse and colony, conveys 
no sense. A sentence like “moisten with fire" (agnina 
sincet) conveys no mtelhgible meaning. Similarly, words 
uttered at long intervals do not convey any sense. A sen- 
tence is made up of words which are interdepraident, capable 
of being construed together and in dose juxtaposition. 
GangeSa adds a fourth condition, namely, a knowledge of the 
mtention of the speaker. A sentence like "saindhavam 
anaya ” may mean either " bring the horse " or " brmg salt,” 
and we can be sure of its meaning only if we know the mind 

• N B and N V T.T , n i 50-51 

■ PranteyakamatarnSriSvia, pp 128-130, Knmanla’s SV., v zi 6-8 
and 10 
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of the speaker Fitness of words to express a definite meaning 
covers this requirement also > While fitness demands formal 
consistency, tatpaiyajnana, or knowledge of the mtention, 
may be said to imply matenal compatibihty * 

Propositions are divided into three dasses command 
(vidhi), prohibition (nisedha), explanation (arthavada) 3 
Sabda, when used as a source of knowledge, means iptopadeia, 
or the assertion of a rehable person i The apta, or the rehable 
person is the speciahst m a certam field, " one who, havmg 
had direct proof of a certam matter, desires to commumcate 
it to others who thereby understand it ” They may be of 
any caste or race, " rsis, aiyas or mlecchas ”s \^en a young 
man is m doubt whether a particular nver is fordable or not, 
the information of an old eiqienenced man of the locality, 
that it IS fordable, is to be trusted 

These trustworthy assertions relate to the visible world 
(drstartha) or the invisible (adrstartha) That qumme cures 
fever is of the former kmd, that we gam heaven by virtue is 
of the latter. The words of the rsis deal with the latter « 
Their statements are to be relied on, smce their assertions 
about the verifiable world have been found to be true The 
authors of the Vedas are aptas. or rehable persons, smce they 
had an intmtive perception of the truths, love for humamty 
and the desire to commumcate their knowledge 7 


Later Naiyayikas. like Udaj-ana and Annam Bhatta and the 
Vaifesika thinkers, regard the supreme livara as the etemd a 
of the Vedas Udayana sets aside the view that 

of the Vedas is to be mfened from their etemali^. freedom fmm 

defects and acceptance by great saints At the 

world-epochs there can be no acceptance by s^ 

argument of the etemaUty of the Vedas is controverted 

who argues that there is no contmuous tradition to mdicate etema y. 

. Bhampariccheda See also Vedanlapanmfa iv ^ 

J %Vlule the JUmamsakas and the ^ the 

sentence centre round the verb, without ““'“^"gcant words 

Naiyayikas hold that sf^cthcr or not 

(padasamuha) whose collective niMnmg i Prabhilara 

Sore be a vU m the sentence (rarSosa.wfre^a. P 59, Jha 

School, p 63) « I I 7 

J N S . 11 I 63, and Tarhahaumtidl p 17. 7 11 i 68 

I NB,i I 7 ® 
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since such a tradition must have been interrupted at the dissolution 
of the world which preceded the existing creation Vatsyayana, 
however, accepts the continuity of tradition, m the sense that God 
at the beginning of every epoch recomposes the Vedas and keeps up 
the tradition ' If the Mhnamsakas adduce texts m support of their 
view, that the Vedas are eternal, and that the rsis are not their authors 
but only their seers (mantradrastarah), other texts are quoted m 
support of the Nyaya view of the ongm of the Vedas » Besides, the 
Vedas contain sentences which imply an author 

Objections against the vahdity of the Vedas, such as those of 
untruth, contraiction and tautology, are rejected as untenable 3 
Their vahdity is defended on the ground that their contents form a 
coherent whole Acceptance of the Vedas does not mean a resort to 
blmd faith or revelation 

Dignaga contends that 4 abda is not an independent source of 
knowledge When we speak of credible assertion, we mean either 
that the person who utters it is credible or that the fact that he utters 
is credible If it is the former, we have a case of inference , if it is 
the latter, we have a case of perception 4 Though 6abda is like 
inference smce it conveys the knowledge of an object through its 
sign, yet the sign here is difierent from what it is in inference, mdicatmg 
as It does whether the words come from a rdiable person or not J 
The relation between the sign and the thing signified is natural in 
inference, while it is conventional m verbal knowledge * If we argue 
that verbal cognitiou follows the remembrance of the meanings of 
words and therefore is inferential, then even doubtful cognition and 
knowledge by comparison should be regarded as inferential If a 
reference to the three periods of tune makes verbal cogmtion inferential, 
then other forms of reasomng, as tarka, will also be inferential If 
it IS urged that verbal cogmtion depends on positive and negative 
concomitance, to the efiect that the word "jar" means the cogmtion of 
the object, and there is no cogmtion of the object where it is not pro- 
nounced, then even perception may be regarded as a case of inference, 
smce it IS present where the jar is present, and where the jar is absent 
there is no perception of the jar.7 Knowledge derived through words 
IS thus different from that gamed through perceptmn, inference and 
comparison * 

- NB,andKVTT,u 1.68 
’ Idam sarvam asnata rco yajumsi sSmaui, etc 

3 If we perform a sacrifice for the sake of getting a son. and do not get 
one, the fault may be in the action and not m the Vedic rule Injunctions 
such as “ offer the oblation after sunnse " or *’ before " need not be taken 
« contradictmg each other, since they state alternative courses of conduct 
There is uo useless tautology (N B , u i 58-39) 

< Dignaga, however, accepts the sayings of Buddha as authontative. 
oce Kumanla's Tanfravarii$Aa, pp 169 ff 

I N B , 11 I 52 ‘ N B . 11 I 55 

»NV i, I 40-51 SNB.u I 52. NV,i I 7 
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Other Forms of Knowledge 

To the four sources of knowledge admitted by the Nyaya, 
the Mimamsakas add arthapath, or presumption, and the 
Bhattas and the Vedantms abhava, or non-existence The 
Pauranikas regard tradition and probabihty also as valid 
sources of knowledge. The Naiyayika believes that all forms 
of laiowledge are comprehended by the four pramanas ‘ 

Aitihya, or tradition, is brought under 5abda» If the 
rumour or tradition is started by a reliable person, then it is 
as valid as 4abda. Arthapatti, or implication, is getting at a 
new fact or presuming something (apatti) on the basis of 
another fact (arthat) It is assummg a thing not itself per- 
ceived, though implied by another thing perceived or inferred. 
The fat Devadatta does not eat in the day. The implication 
is that he eats m the night, smee it is impossible for one to 
be fat if one does not eat at all The Mimamsakas, who 
regard it as an independent means of knowledge, view it as 
a disjunctive hypotheticcd syllogism 3 According to Ga^ge a, 
it IS an example of a negative inference which establishes the 
absence of the middle term through the absence of the mapr. 
According to the Bh&^apanccheda, arthapatti is accomphshea 
through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major {vyatirekavyapti).4 Sambhava, or 
subsumption, where we cognise a part from a whole of which 
It IS a member, is a case of deducUve inference. It is strictly 

numerical inclusion. j „„ „„ ,„Ap. 

Abhava, or negation, is sometimes mentioned as an inde 

• 11 2 2 

« N B , u 1 ig 

3 Sec also BliafSpanccheda, p. t43 

< It may be expressed in two diflcrent stages — 

He who does not cat at all is not Jat 

Therefore this man is not one who does not eat at all—* e he is 
one who cats 

This IS Cesare The next step is — 

He who eats must do so either by day or by mg t 
He docs not cat by day 
Therefore he oats by night 
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pendent pramana. Though the Nyaya-VaiSesika system admts 
non-existence as an object of cogmtion, it does not believe 
that a special pramana is necessary for its apprehension We 
have already seen how existence is an object of perception 
which is coimected with its adhikarana, or locus, by the relation 
called viiesapata (or quahfied and qualification). The non- 
existent thing is of the same order of reality as its locus, 
which IS percdved ; otherwise the perception of its absence 
cannot be imphed by the perception of its locus Absolute 
negation is inconcdvable. The negation which is the object 
of knowledge is relative ^ 

By means of mference, we can infer the non-existence of 
thmgs. Abhava means not mere negation but contrast. It 
IS contrast as between what exists and what does not exist, 
as when the non-existent ram brmgs about the cogmtion of 
the existence of the connection of the douds with high wmds ; 
smce it is only when there is some such obstruction, as the 
connection of the douds with high wmds, that there is no fall 
of the ramdrops, which would otheiwise be there by reason 
of the force of gravity m the drops * Of two contradictory 
thmgs, the non-existence of one establishes the existence of 
the other. The Nyaya logic proceeds on the prmciple of 
dichotomous division The distmction of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples rests on this assumption Two con- 
tradictory judgments cannot both be false, nor can they 
both be true A is either B or not B One or the other of 
.two contradictones must be true smce no other course is 
possible.3 If we infer the non-existence of a thmg from the 
existence of another, it is only a case of inference.i Vatsyayana 
says " At the time the existent thmg is cogmsed, the non- 
existent thmg is not cogmsed, that is to say there is the non- 
cogmtion of the non-existent, only at the time that there is 
the cognition of the existent. When the lamp illummes and 
renders visible somethmg that is visible, that which is not 
seen in the same manner as that visible thing is regarded as 
non-existent, the mental process bemg as follows: ‘If the 

' For a diBerent view, see Saslradipika, pp *34 ff , VedantapanbhSsa, vi. 

* N B ,11. 2 I 

3 ParasparavirodhehinaprakaiantaTastlutitiiKHsuBiafijnli.ui 8). 

♦ N B , 11 2 2 
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tliiiiR p\i<itc(l, il woulfl be scon • since it is not seen, it must 
be conrludi'tl tiint it (loe>,nol cvist ’ ’’ « Prainstapadi supports 
t bis vicu " As the .ij)pcar.ince of tlic effect is indicative of 
(lie CMstfiicc of llie cause, so is the non-appearance of the 
fITect indicative of the non-cMStencc of the cause’’* Even 
by means of iabda, vc can have cognition of non-eustence 3 


XIV 


Tarka and Vada 


In tarha , or indirect proof, we start with a wrong assumption 
and show liow it leads to absurdities If the soul were not 
eternal, it would not be able to c\periencc the fruits of its 
actions, undergo rebirth or attain release It is therefore 
eternal TJic admission of a false minor necessitates the 
admission of a false major < Tarka is a tjpc of inference 
distinct from other types, since it is not based on any per- 
ception. It leads indirectly to right knowledge 5 Vatsyayana 
thinks that it docs not gis'c us detemunate knowledge, though 
it tells us that the opposite of a suggested premise is impossible 
Uddyotakara argues that the reasoning about tlie soul does 
not enable us to say that the soul is bcgmnmgless, but only 
that It should be so 7 Tarka is not by itself a source of vahd 
knowledge, tJiough it is v’aluable as suggestmg hypotlieses 


TJic older Njava .idnuts elcica tiads of tnAa, the modem 

reduces to fisc, of winch the clucf is what ssc base 
reduclio ad absurduw. c.Hlcd pram5nab3dh.t.nrthaprasanga The otu^ 
four arc ritm.i4ra3 a, or ignoialio elcncUt , anj^nja 
dependence , caknKa, or circular reasoning . and enavastha, or mfinim 
recess Even the icdacha ad ab»adum ,s regarded as a « 
fallacious reasoning, since it dcnscs a conclusion "h ch . 

But when wc transcend the errer, we ams^ at dcfiniUve cognition 

(nimaya) * 


lpP,’?S"alsoVS.ix a 5. PP «5-«6. and 

menUonrclten kinds of anupalabdhi See 

pp 56-57 

5 Pramanugrahakastarkali (SSSS, w • 1 i 41 

s N B , 1 I 40 7 « V , 
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Vada, or discussion, proceeds by means of the free use of 
syllogisms and aims at the ascertainment of truth But it 
often degenerates into mere wranghng (}alpa), which at 
efiect or victory and cavQ (vitanda), which dehghts m criticism 
for its own sake » Such a futile <hscussion can be put 6n end 
to by convicting the opponent of his error and forcing him to 
accept defeat * 


XV 

Memory 

AE knowledge is divided into presentative cognitions 
(anubhava), which are not reproductions of former states of 
consciousness, and representative cogration (smrti), which re- 
call previous experiences mto consciousness.3 If we exclude 
memory knowledge, the entire past will drop out of the field 
of certitude Memory knowledge is based on residual traces 
(samsk3ra]anya) Memory is defined as “ due to a pecuhar 
contact of the soul with the manas and the trace left by the 
previous experience ”4 It is sometimes said to be caused 
solely by the impression (saihskaramatrajanya), and thus dis- 
tmguished from recognition (pratyabhijna). VTule the im- 
pression IS the immediate cause of the recollection, the per- 
ception of the identity of the present object mth something 
else is the cause of recognition The Nyaya does not admit 

■ I 2 1-3 

» The poults of defeat (nigrahasthana) are of twenty-two different kinds ; 

(1) pratijnShani, or snirendenug the proposition to be established ; 

(2) pratiinantara, or shifting the argument by importmg new considera- 
tions , (3) pratiifiavjrodha, or self-contradiction , (4) pratijnasanmyasa, 
or disclaiming the proposition . {5) hetvantara, or shifting the reasgn ; 
(6) arthantara, or shifting the topic. (7) nirarthaka, or senseless talking, 
(8) avijBatartha, or using unintelligible jargon , (9) apirthaka, or mooherent 
talk, (10) apfipta^a, or overlooking the order of aigumentabon , 
(ii) nyOna, or droppmg essenbai steps of the argument , (12) adh ka, or 
ilaboratmg the obvious , {13) punarukta, or repeating oneself , {14) ananu- 
bhasana, or keepmg quiet ; (15) ajSana, or not understanding the proposi- 
tion , (16) aprabbha, or wanting an resourceful replies', (17) viksepa. or 
evading the discussion by feigning illness, etc , (18) matamijna, or admitting 
the defeat by pombng out that it is also present m the opponent’s view . 
(19) paryanuyogyopeksana, or overlooking the censurable , (20) miannyo- 
gyinnyoga, or censurmg the non-censurable . (21) apasiddhanta, or deviabng 
from an accepted tenet , and {22) hetvabhasa, or semblance of a reason 

J Tarkasamgraha, 34 < V S . ix 2 6 
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memory as a separate source of knowledge, since we have in 
it not any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a repro- 
duction of a past expenence in the same form and order in 
which it once existed m the past and has now ceased to exist i 
The Vahdity of remembered knowledge depends on that of 
the previous expenence which is reproduced Some logicians 
include remembered knowledge under vahd cognition when 
the latter is defined as knowledge which is not contradicted “ 
Recollections are not simultaneous, since attention(pranidhana), 
perception of the sign and the rest (hngadijnana) are not 
present at one and the same time 3 


XVI 


Doubt 

The state of doubt is said to arise from (i) the recogmtion 
of properties common to many objects, as when we see a tall 
object m the twihght and are not sure whether it is a man or 
a post, since tallness is found m both , {2) the recogmtion of 
properties not common to any of the objects, as when we 
find it difficult to deade whether sound is eternal or not, smce 
it is not found in man or beast, which are non-eternal, or in 
atoms, which are eternal , (3) conflicting testimony, as when 
two competent authorities differ about the nature of the soul ; 
(4) irregularity of perception, as when we see water and are 
not sure whether it is real, as in a tank, or unreal, as m a 


1 ^ s Vrttt, 1 I 3 • tarhahanmudi, p ^ 

3 N S , 111 a 33. N B , 111 a 35-30. N V . m 2 35-26 Among the 
causes of recollection are mentioned (i) praiudbana. or attention, 
(aj'mbandha, or association. {3) abhySsa, or repetition. (4) Iidga, or sign, 
(5) laksana, or descriptive sign, (6) ^drSya, or similarity, (7) pangiaha, 
or ownership, (8) Strayairtasambandha, or the relation of correlatives, 
(a) anantiiya. or immediate sequence, (lo) viyoga, or sepaiabon, 
(lijekakarya, or identity of function, (12) virodha, or enmity , (13) ati&ya, 
orsupenonty, (14) prapti, or acquisition . (15) vyavadhana, or mterven- 
tion, (16) sukhadutiia. or pleasure-pam; (17) icchadvefa, OT desire and 
aversion, (18) bhaya, or fear , {19) arthitva. or need , ^ , 

(aij raga or afiection , (22) dhaima, or ment , (23) adhanna, or demen 
^ese, ^ccordmg to Vatsyayana, are only suggestive and by no means 
exhaustive Nidar^anam cedam smrtihetnnam na pan^mhhy^am 1 
(N B ,111 2 41) AUthe causes of the association and recall «f ideas can se 
brought under these heads 
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mirage, smce it is perceived in both ; (5) irregularity of non- 
perception, which is the converse of the preceding i According 
to Uddyotakara, the two last do not by themsdves cause 
doubt, unless there is the perception of common inconclusive 
features. Smce the dement perceived is assoaated with more 
than one object, it revives simultaneously two chains of ideas, 
between which the mind oscillates and the state of doubt 
arises * Neither idea is integrated with the percept, though 
both are altematdy suggested.3 The state of doubt is un- 
pleasantly toned and it arrests all activity. 1 

If one of the alternatives is suppressed, and the mind is 
mclmed towards another, we have a case of uha, or conjecture, 
where we tentativdy accept an alternative. 5 The suppression 
of one alternative is due to the strength of the other. If m 
a rice fidd we see a tall object, we conjecture that it is a tall 
man and not a tall post, smce posts are not often met with 
in rice fidds While m the state of doubt, the two alternatives 
are equally probable; in that of uha, one becomes more 
probable than the other. 

Another kmd of doubtful state is mentioned, called 
anadhyavasaya, due to lapse of memory. We perceive a tree, 
but forget its name, and so ask “ what may its name be ? ” 6 
According to Sivaditya, we have here also two alternative 
suggestions, though they are not present to consaousness. 
If we become consaous of them, we have a state of doubt. 
Praiastapada, Sridhara and Udayana give a diSerent account. 
It is said to be an indefimte perception of an object, either 
famihar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mmdedness or desire 
for further knowledge. When a famihar object passes by 


' Tariasamgraha, 64 V S , u. i 17 

^^^’Dolayamana praHtaJj samSayah (Gonaratna’s Sadgarlanasamuaxiya- 

3 Laugaksi BhSafcara defines the state o£ donht as knotvledge consisbaa 
m an alternation between various contradictory attributes Tarkahaumudt 
Ekasmin dharmim viruddhananakotikain jfiamam, p 7 Cp also Tarba. 
64, Bh^^paf^cchedaf 129-130. 

'“ternal and external 

s Saptapadarthf, 68 

69 Cp MitoSkSsinl, Viaanagiam skt senes p ,6- 
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absent-mindedness or metten- 
faon. we have a case of anadhyavasaya, where we kno* 

.?E„ z "“i “ ^ « ta» 

Its name, we have a state of imperfect knowledge which is 
distmct from the state of ordmary doubt ^ ^ 

* 'I investigation, for it creates a 

de^e for what is not cognised. It precedes inference, though 
perception or verbal knowledge Doubt ends when our 
knOTvledge becomes precise. Doubt is not to be confused 
wia error So long as we know that we do not know the 
nature of the object for certain, we have true knondedge or 
pratyaya Doubt is mcomplete knowledge, while error is 
false Icnowledge 


xvn 

Fallacies 

The logic of the Nyiya elaborates the principles by which 
we acquire knowledge It adopts the standpomt of natural 
science, and its laws are not precepts of conduct, but general 
statements based on the observation of the means by which 
man satisfies his intellectual needs Normally, knowledge is 
valid , error is adventitious and anses when the conditions 
under which nght cogmtion is produced fail Fallacies occur 
when the normal workmg of the cognitive powers is interfered 
With The Nyhya deals at great length ivith fallacies , and 
it is not surpnsmg, if we remember that habihty of thought 
to error calls logic mto existence 

A good deal of attenbon is paid to jvgglety with words, since logic 
aims at protccbng ns from the arts of the sophist Throe kinds of 
verbal quibbling (chala) are distingnished • (l) Vafcchala An ambigu- 
ous term IS used and the person spoken to takes it in a sense different 
from that intended by the speaker When one says. *' This boy is a 
navakambaln." possessed of a new blanket (or nine blankctsj, the 
qnibblcr replies, "No, he has not nme blankets, but only one" 
(2) SarnSnyachala A statement made with reference to a particnhr 
is extended to the whole class When one says, "tins Brahmin has 
learning and conduct," the qnibblcr objects that not all Brahmins 
possess learning and conduct (3) Upacarachala Here a figurative 


‘ PP, pp iSi-iSj 
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expression is taken literally ^Tien one says, " the scaffolds cry out," 
the quibbler objects that inanimate objects like scaffolds cannot be 
expected to cry out 

Fallacies such as j'ati and nigrahasthtna relate to dialectic more 
than to logic. LogicsJ fallaaes occur m connection with the different 
members of the syllogistic argument The fallacies of the minor term, 
paksabhasas, of the example, drstantabhSsas, are not so important as 
the hetvabhasas, or fallacies of the middle term ' Gautama ' mentions 
five kinds of these (i) Savyabhicara, or the mcondnsive, leading to 
more conclusions than one From the ground of intangibility we may 
conclude either the etemahty or the non-etemahty of sound, smce 
both eternal atoms and non-etemal cognitions are mtangible The 
middle term is not pervaded by the major As the middle term is not 
uniformly concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaikfintika 
m later logic Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 
(<i) sadharana, or the common, where the middle term is too wide , 
(6) asadharana, or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow , (s) anupasamharm, or the ind efini te, where -Hie middle term 
cannot be verified » (2) Viruddha, or the contradictory, is the reason 
which contradicts the proposition to be established 3 {3) Prakara- 
nasama, or the equivalent to the proposition, leads to no conclusion, 
smce it raises the question which it is intended to answer It puts 
fonvard one of two contrary characters, both of which are equally 
unperceived < Later logic brings it under satpratipaksa It is also 
taken as a reason which is available for both sides when it becomes 
identical with savyabhicara 5 (4) Sadhyasama gives a reason which 
IS not different from what is to be proved and itself requires proof 
It IS a case of the unproved or the asiddha, of which different kinds 
are admitted : [a] svaiupasiddhi, where the nature of the middle is 
absolutely unknown, as when we say sound is eternal because it is 
visible, where the visibility of sound is somethmg absolutely unknown; 
(&) aSrayasiddhi, where the middle has no basis, as in the evampi/ 
" there is no God smce he has no body," where hodylessness has no 
substratum if there were no God, (c) anyathasiddhi, or that which is 
otherwise known* (5) Kfilatita, or the mistimed, is the reason 
adduced when the time is past The argument that " sound is durable 


•124 See also V S . lu i 13 Praiastapada mentions asiddha or 
unproved , viruddha, oropposed , samdigdba, or doubtful ; and anadhyavasita, 
or unascertained (P P , pp 239-240) DignSga mentions fourteen kinds* 
and Bhasarvajaa six See also Tarkasamgraha, 52. 

' Tarkasamgraha, 53 See also ViSvanatha’s N S. YrtH, i 2 48. 

3 KV.. 1 2 6 vatsyayana (1 2. 6) gives an evample from the Yoea- 
bhasya (m 13) to the effect that the two statements that (1) the world 
ceases from manifestation because it is not eternal, and (2) it continues to 
exist because it cannot be destroyed See also T'arkasatngrahn sa 
1 N B and N V., 127 s Tarkasamgraha, 55 

Vacaspab adds ekadefasiddhi, and Udayana adds vyapyatvasiddhl 
where the concomitance is not known to be invanable. 
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U as a colour,” is aa example of this 

fallacy The colour of tte jar is manifested when the later comes 
into union with a lamp, ttough it eiosted before the union took place 
Md wiU continue to exist after the union has ceased To aigue on 
the Malogy of colour that sound existed before the nmon of the drum 
OTd the stic^and wiU contmue to exist after the umon has ceased, is 
faUaaous The reason adduced is said to be mistuned, smce sound is 
produced immediately after the union of the drum and the stick, 
while colour is manifested simultaneously with the nmon of the jar 
and the lamp This fallacy is also called badhita, where the middle 
term asserts something the opposite of which is ascertained to he true 
by other evidence In later logic the list of fallacies is considerably 
developed 


xvrii 

Truth 

The fact from which a theory of knowledge starts, is not 
that we have knowledge, but that we claim to have it The 
task of the epistemologist is to investigate how far the daim 
can be sustained In the theory of prama, or truth, the 
Naiy§.yika sets out to mqmre how far the daim whidi we 
imphatly grant is justified He tnes to show that the content 
of knowledge we acquire by means of the four pramanas has 
vahdity or normative necessity 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge comes into conflict ivith 
the scepticism of the Madhyamika doctane, which holds that 
we do not know the essence of thmgs, and our thought is so 
contradictory that it cannot be regarded as real Against 
this, VStsyayana urges that if the Madhyamika is certain that 
nothing exists, he allows the possibihty of certamty to that 
extent at least and thus contradicts hunsdf If, however, 
there is no proof for the contention that nothing exists, if it 
is but an unwarranted assumption, then its opposite may be 
assumed Again, he who denies the vahdity of the pramanas 
does so on the basis of some pramana or on no basis If the 
latter, the argument is useless , if the former, the validity of 
the pram5na is accepted Radical scepticism is unworkable 
Everyone admits the principles of knowledge the moment 
he begins to think Again, he who admits the functioning 
of thought must admit also the world of reality, for thought 
and- reahty are mterdependent. Vatsyayana says : If 
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analysis of things by thought is possible, then it is nht true 
that the real nature of things is not apprehended , if, on the 
other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehaided, then 
there can be no analyas of things by thought So that to 
allege that ' there is analysis of things by thought and the 
real nature of things is not apprdiended ' involves a contra- 
diction in terms." ^ Uddyotakara paraphrases it thus : " If 
there can be analysis of things by thought, then things cannot 
be non-existent , and if things are non-existent, then there 
can be no analysis of things by thought.”* The Nyaya 
believes that knowledge is significant of reality (arthavat).3 
VatS 3 iayana attacks the Vynanavada view, that the objects 
of experience are mere stnngs of presentations. Things seen 
in dreams are refuted as imreal, since they are not experienced 
in waking consciousness. If there were not a sensible world 
of experience, dream states could not exist. The diversity 
of dreams can be traced to the diversity of their causes i If 
there were not an existent reahty, the difierence between 
truth and error would be negligible, and there would be no 
explanation for the obvious facts that we cannot control our 
perceptions and have them at our pleasure 5 Nor is the 
Naiyayika satisfied with the view that postulates objects, 
though of a momentary character. If the objects are the 
causes of our cognition, they must precede the eSect. But, 
on the view of momentarmess, the object which has produced 
the cognition has ceased to be in the next moment when it is 


' N B , IV i 27 • N V , IV 2 27 

3 The impossibility of certain knowledge is based by the Madhyamikas 
on the ground, among others, that perception can be neither prior to nor 
postenoT to nor simultaneous with the objects of sense If it is pnor, then 
it cannot be the result of the contact of sense with its object , if it is 
postcnor, then it cannot be said that fite object of sense is estabbshed by 
perception If perception were simultaneons with its object, then there 
need not be any order of succession in onr cognitions, smce there is no such 
order m their correspondmg objects Colour and smell can be perceived 
at the same time, which the Nyiya does not admit What is true of per- 
ception apphes to the other pramanas and their relation to prameya. or 
objects of knowledge as well So these means of knowledge are both invalid 
and im]?ossible This objection agamst perceptual knowledge is set aside 
on the ground that the means of knowledge may precede its object as a 
dnim precedes its sound, succeed as an lannunataon succeeds the sun, or are 
simultaneous with it as smoke synchronises with fire (N B , ii i 8-19) 

* NB. IV 2 33-34 and 37 5 NB.iv.a 26-37. 
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perceiv^ and this cannot be allowed, since perception is 
of what IS mmediately present To argue it the 
disappearance of the object synchronises with the emere^ence 
of perraption. is of no avail, smce we perceive the object as 
present and not ns past. Even inference would be impossible ’ 
Again, cause and effect, being related to each other as con- 
tainer and contained, must east at the same time The 
^damental character of that which really is, as distinct 
irom that which is only imagined to be, is found m its mde- 
pendence of, all relation to the expenence of a subject What 
^sts at all, exists equally whether it is expenenced or not. 
Expenence is a relation of one-sided dependence For it to 
exist, things are necessary , but for thmgs to exist, no eiqien- 
ence is necessary. Thus the Naiyayika concludes that our 
ideas submit to an objective standard of facts relatively 
independent of the subject’s will and purpose * The exist- 
ence of thmgs does not depend on pramanas, though then 
existence as objects of cognition depends entirely on the 
operation of the pramanas 

Pramanas are so called because they give us prami 3 
Udayana m his TatpaiyapanktMhi saj's “ Cognition of the 
real nature of thmgs is prama, and the means of such know- 
ledge IS pramanS ” 4 What is the real nature (tattvam) of 
thmgs ? “ It is nothing else but bemg or existence in the 
case of that which is and non-being or non-existence in the 
case of that which is not 5 That is to say, when somethmg 
that IS, is apprehended as bemg or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is (yathabhutam) and not as 
something of a contrary nature (avrpaiitam), then, that 
which IS thus apprehended constitutes the true nature of the , 
thing and analogously when a nonentity is apprehended as 
such, i.e as what is not, as somethmg of a contrary nature 


* See IT V , I i 37 , 111 1 14 Uddyotakaia observes " Bi the 
^Uogism, ' sound js non-etemal, because it is a product Wee a pot’ pot, 
the instance, must coutam nou-eteiuabtr and prodnctibihty, and the foimei 
19 postenor non-existence, the latter pnor non-existence How can the 
two coexist in a pot, if it is bnt momentary ? " 

•KB, Vi^vanatha W 5 Vrtft, iv z 26 ff 
) Pra, valid , ma, knowledge (iv 2 29) 

4 VatbarthaQUbbavab prami, tatsadhanam ca pramapam 
s Satai ca sadbhavo 'satat cisadbhiiab KB,i i 1 
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— then, that which is thus apprehended constitnes the true 
nature of the thing ” * Apratna, bhrama, or mith3'a]nana, is 
the knowledge of a thing as it is not. It is that in which the 
thing IS apprehended as what it is not,* as when we mistake 
the shell for silver. It is not mere absence of knowledge but 
positive etTor.3 

Interrogation, doubt and the like have a place m the 
mental history of the individual, though the question of 
truth and falsity does not arise with regard to them Judg- 
ment or assertion of a content, regardless of the person 
asserting, is the object of logical evaluation. All knowledge 
is of the form of judgment where we have m the subject the 
visesj^a, or the qualified and in the predicate, the visesana, 
or the quahfication. In the Nyajm the judgment is analysed, 
not so much into subject and predicate as mto substantive 
and adjective, the substantive bemg that which is charac- 
tensed and the adjective that which characterises 4 All 
knowledge consists in comprehending the nature and quahties 
of objects The subject tells us that a certain thing emsts 
and the predicate detemunes further the nature of the given 
by specifying its properties Where the determmations agree 
with the nature of the object, we have truth, or yathartha.5 
Every subject has some character in reahty, and thought 
distinguishes the substantive and the adjective, and asserts 
that the two are found united m the world of reahty. 


« N B and NV.iii ’NB.ii. 4 

3 K B , IV 2 I , IV 2 35 

4 Cp " We find that in every proposition -we are determining in thought 
the character of an object presented to thought to he thus determined 
In the most fundamental sense, then, we may speak of a determinandum and 
a detennmans , the detennmandum is defined as what is presented to be 
detenamed or characterised by thought or cognition the detennmans as 
ahat does characterise or determme in thought that which is given to he 
determmed "(WE Johnson Logic, 1 p 9) 


I Tadvati tatprakarako’nubhavo yatharthah, tadabl^vavati tat 
piakarako’nubhavo, 'yatharthalj {Tariasavigralm, 35) Piakara is the 
name of the predicate, while the quahty of the real denoted by the predicate 
IS called vi&5ana Prakara refers to the cogmtion and viSesana to the 
object Annam Bhatta raises the difficulty whether m the judgment 
'jamess is m the jar," jamess can be regarded as substantive and " jar” 
M an adjective, and answers it by saying that the predicate need not aluays 
be an attribute but should only be related to the subject. Tadvati 
tatsamhandhavati. See also N V., ui 2 42 


5 


voi, n 
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to dve t:s a l^ov.^ecge of objects as the- 


crc r*. 

J*^C4-**V tU’C.^ 

Tne reV-tio:: btl-R-c-cn the obit-ct. jsr, and oiir krovrledga 



btlTTcp r^b3i^-.c<s, T-h23 kror-iidg: is z ccsSty. Yet tbsi 
rr'_5t Ls so— e rdc-Jcn ItrK-ecn the ob;c-ct and the hnottledre 
of the objetl, Ln crdtr that e.e pirdc-Yar judgn-ent ard rot 
sf.t" otncr snou.a. restiit. KcJtcc the czlv txHstble r-rw — ? 
ca-ase (rit^aka) of our jt.cga;czt is the aat-ure cf the jar 
ttself foa'tsftrSpc.'- This rdatfcn is cailed =vs~?- y=s=— - 
bar.dha, -s^hicli is ccihied in Bhhracan-a's.V.i.ahssj as “the 
relation trhich rtusl be held to exist r: a case —here ceter- 
n-Jrate- imc-.vlc-dge or jnegtrent (tdsistajhana) conid not hare 
been cnectec by ant' other relation (samat-at'a cr sanittfa) ” - 
It is a reiation sst: ^sr.-ns cetT-esa the eb'set and the oognfnon-S 
The effect of knordt-dee, as distinct front the act or the protes 
of knotdedge. is reiser the phtsical object in itself nor a 
rrcrelt' n'cntai state, it is the essstce cr st'arCpa or charar.er, 
the vhat of the object is 20 —n.‘ If the object o: kto'vriedge 
in enter percepnen is the physical existent itself, then there 
can be no possibility' of error. Everyone’s acco'cnt of the 
object must be tme. It is at '.•arxancs vdtb the facts to cold 
that when ws think of the Isorth Pole, it actnally gets into 
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our consciousness. If it is a mere mental state, then sub- 
jectivism engulfs us The object of knowledge is neither a 
ph5rsical existent nor a psychological existent, but the svarupa 
or the character of the object. In all knowledge we have 
this "what,” essence or character which daims to be real 
Even in dreams we have the " what," but we discover that 
the dream objects have no existence. Their imphdt affir- 
mation of reality is not justified. All knowledge is of svarupas, 
or character-complexes, together with an imphat attnbution 
of existence. This unphed bdief is occasionally mistaken. 
Whether the content bdongs to the object or not is not made 
known by the act of knowledge itself. The vahdity of know- 
ledge is not self-established (svatahpramanya).* The Nyaya 
holds that the vahdity of knowledge is not self-established, 
but is proved by something dse (paratah pramana). While 
the Samkhya thinks that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in the cogmtion itself, the Mimainsakas beheve that vahdity 
IS due to the cogmtion itself,* while mvalidity is due to external 
causes, so that a cogmtion must be taken as true until it is 
proved to be otherwise The Buddhists hold that invalidity 
bdongs to all cogmtions, and validity will have to be estab- 
hshed by some other means. Against aU these, the NaiySyika 
contends that validity and invahdity are established by some- 
thmg mdependent of the cogmtion itsdf If every cogmtion 
were self-evident, there would be no possibihty of doubts 
So validity is detenraned by an appeal to facts Suppose we 
perceive an object, we cannot be immediately certain that the 
object we perceive is of the same size and shape as it seems 


' Cp Drake " All cognitive expenences are knowledge of, not pos- 
session of, the existent known (if it is an existent) , their validity must be 
tested by other means than the intuition of the moment " ipniical Eeahsm 
p 32) 

» For them the truth of the Vedas is self-evident, requiring no ex- 
ternal sanction to prove their claim to obedience, while for the Naiya- 
yikas the authontativeness of the Vedas depends on God's authorship 
of them ^ 


< StddhantamuHSvah, 136 " If the vahdity of a cogmtion were self- 

apprehended, then there would be no doubt in regard to a cogmtion produced 
by practice For if, in this case, the cogmtion and its vahdity are cogmzed 
how can there be doubt? If, on the other hand, the cogmtion is not 
cogmsed, then, in the absence of the knowledge of something possessing 
a quality, how can there be doubt? Hence the vahdily of cognition is a 
matter of inference (aniimeyam) " 
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to have We perceive that the sun is moving while it does 
not. So perception or immediate knowledge of an object does 
not carry wtli it an assurance of its own validity The 
validity of our knowledge can only be arrived at by a mediate 
process of reflection ’ \Wiat is true of perception is also true 
of knoivledge gamed through other means 

The Nyaya considers a number of objections to this theory How 
can a pramana which gives us loioivledge of an object, itself become 
an object of another pramana ? Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so also a means of hnowlcdgc is an instnimcnt when 
It establishes an object, but an object when it is itself to be established 
Valsyiyana says . " buddhi, or apprehension, is pramana, or the means 
of cognising things , it is piameya when it is itself cognised ” • If 
it is said that a means of hnowledge does not require another means 
of knowledge for its establishment, but is self-established, then even 
the object of knowledge may be thus self-established, and pramanas 
become superfluous It is objected that if the validity of knowledge 
is apprehended by some other knowledge, and if the vahdity of the 
latter is proved by some other, then we are led to an mflmte regress i 
If wc stop anywhere in the middle, the pramSna is not proved The 
NaiySyika does not regard tins as a senous objeeboa smee it is purely 
theoretical For all practical purposes, wo assume the validity of 

> Tarkabhttfa says The cognition is apprehended by sense-percepbon 
while Its validity is apprcbcodcd 1^ means of mfcicnce A man seeking 
for water has the perception of water The exertion he puts forth is either 
fruitful or not From the fruitulness of the cognition its vahdity is 
inferred, for that which is not vabd docs not give nse to fruitful exertion ” 

* N B , u I i6 Vutsyayaua uses the illustration of lamplight, which 
is said to illumine itself and other objects ** In the case of the lamplight, 
it IS found that while it is itself visible it is also the means by which we see 
other visible things, and thus it comes to be called the object or the means 
of cognition according to ciroumstanccs " (HB, ii i 19) Nag^una 
objects that a lamp cannot illumine itself, since there is no darkness in it 
It iulumines objects by removmg the darkness that covers them (Mdiiya- 
nniit Kanha, vii) VatsySyana's view is not to he confused with the 
iVedantic position of the self-evident character of the pramanas The same 
jpramapa does not reveal the object as well as its own validity Uddyota- 
/kara explains that tbe lamplight is pramSna in relation to objects, while 
It is Itself established by another perception by means of its contact vntb 
the optic nerve, so that one pramana may be established by another 
(NV.u t 19) SeealsoNVTT.a x 19 , , , 

I'This objection is identical with Nag5rjuna's in Ytgrahavyiaiarlmi 
Kankp See History of Indian Logio, p 257 See also N B , u i ij-f 
Sri Hare'a quotes Dhannaklrti, the Buddhist logician, to the effect, nor 
him who 'does not accept the cognition as directly cognised by itse e 
, cognition of'the thing cannot be established " See Khai^dana, 1 3 
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pramanas and need not go about validating one pramana by another 
endlessly ‘ In the case of clear cognitions, as when we see a fruit in 
our hand. We have no doubt about the validity of the cognition We 
have certain knowledge of the object through one cognition In the 
jase of doubtful cognitions we seek the aid of further cognitions to 
determine the validity of the present one, and when we come across 
a perfectly vahd cogmtion, we cease to search There are certain 
pramanas which require a knowledge of themselves to prove their 
objects and lead to practical action , and there are others which prove 
their objects without any knowledge of themselves Smoke must be 
known before it can lead to a knowledge of fire, but sense-organs give 
us a knowledge of objects even when they are not themselves per- 
ceived or known We may know sense-organs by other means, but 
that knowledge is unnecessary 


The Naiyayika holds that we cannot straightaway know 
whether our cognitions correspond to reality or not. - We 
have to infer this correspondence from its capacity to lead to 
successful action AH knowledge is an incitement to actiCm. 
It tells us that the object is desirable or undesirable or neither. 
The self is not a purely passive spectator interested in the mere 
contemplation of thmgs It is anxious to attain desurable 
objects and avoid undesirable ones.. Thinking is but an 
episode m the conduct of life " Knowledge is apprehension 
exatmg desire and leadmg to action ” » The Naiyhjaka 
agrees with the school of Pragmatists in his view that know- 
ledge has its basis m the vital needs of human nature, and 
Itsues m a vohtional reaction The agreement of our ideas 
with objects can be ascertamed through their capacity to 
lead to successful action (pravrttisamarthyam).3 It is there- 
^re obvious that the relation of ideas to objects is one of 
correspondence and not necessarily resemblance. The Naiya- 
yika makes the truth of our ideas depend on their relations 
to facts, and holds that the rdation is one of agreement or 
correspondence, which we mfer from the working of ideas.i 


» NB.i I 2 
and Kusumdiljah, 


* NV.TT ,11 I 19 

* N S', 1 X 17 See also NB and NV i i x 
ui i8 

1 Cp the distraction between resemblance and correspondence, the cotm 
and the picture theones of truth, in McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence a 
It is interesting to notice that the Cnbcal Realists, whose analysis of know- 
th« tKs same device to overcome 

pesbou whether we have any right to beheve in the 
K answered thus " Our instinctive (and 
practically raewtable) beUef in the existence of the physical world aW 
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Stnctiy speaking, the idea is said to be true if it leads to 
the percepfaons demanded bj^ the idea, and enables us to act 
on the environment successfully Accordmg to the Praman- 
yavada of Tattvaanianiam, the vahdity of cogmtions is estab- 
lished through inference. When we see a horse, we have first 
of all a cognition of the form, " This is a horee," followed by 
a vague idea, " I have seen a horse *’ ; and it is when one 
goes near it and actually feels it, that he infers the vahdity 
of^ his cognicion ; and if the expected perceptions do not 
arise, he infers that the cognition is mistaken We see water 
and go near it, and if it answers our needs we call our per- 
ception of water vahd, since what is not true does not induce 
successful activity.* WTien our desires are met, we become 
cognisant of the vahdity of our knowledge Thus from conse- 
quences we infer causes This theory of truth is an induction 
from positive mstances of the successful leading of vahd 
knowledge and negative mstances of the unsuccessful leading 
of mvahd knowledge 

This workabihty is only the test of truth and not its con- 
tent. Some advocates of pragmatism are, however, of the 
opinion that the practical effects are the whole of truth, a 
view which has the support of Buddhist logicians The 
latter hold that "right know'ledge is uncontradictcd know- 
ledge. That which enables us to attara the object obsen’cd 
is imcontradicted knowledge"® To attain the object is to 
act successfully in regard to it and understand its nature! 


ns IS pragmatically justifiable This realm of appearance (» e nhat apjiom, 
what IS gi'ren) might conceivably be merely the visions of a mind in aa 
empty world But nc instmctirelj feel these appearances to be fie 
characters of real objects W'c react to them as if they had an existence 
of their own, cten when wc arc asleep or forgetting them W’e find that 
this belief those reactions u'orfi" (Cssa^s tn Crihcal lieaUsm, p 

• Ffinotpannam jalajfiSnam pramS, saphalapraiTttijanaf atvit , jae 
n'lisam tan nnvaih yalha aprama (Annam Bliatta's DtpiI'S, O3) 

• Dharmottara d tilka, 1 " AMsamx Idihnm jfian-trfi san- 

t rgjfianam . p-adarSit.sm arlham prapa>an saniv ad'll a uejate " 

1 Prat artak-iU am tta prapakatvam pravartak-ittam api pravjth 
ti»a}apratartal--attam eta Dharmottara thinl-s that the object ftltur'd 
as not identiMl with the object known, though the} belong to the ‘s^e 
senes Tliough the Buddhists cannot admit the tiea of the reJat 

of facts and idea*', they accept arth'if-iddhl, or attainnentof the ob]-c er 
p-acticat cf^'ciencj (arthal n} KiroarthjamJ a.s tl e t'*st of truth, -nd indi hr 
in a ague phrases of simslantj of ideas to objects as Brtha*JlriSp}aT 3 atja 
praoi^pam jjaiiadu, 1 :J, 
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For the NaiyayJta, truth is not mere workabihty, though it 
IS known by it. Truth is prior to verification. A judgment 
IS true, not because it is verified ; but it is venfied because 
it IS true Several objections to this theory are considered by 
the Naiyayika We cannot be sure that our desires are 
realised. Cases of illusory satisfaction are not unheard of. 
In dreams we have mstances of apparent satisfaction, but 
that does not mean that dream states are to be regarded as 
valid The Naiyayika answers that what counts is not the 
mere feehng of successful activity, but the feehng of a normal 
healthy mmd, which must support past eiqienences of success- 
ful activity. It is neither the vividness of the mental state 
nor the feehng of satisfaction, but conformity with expenence 
as a whole The objects of dreams cannot be fitted into 
the space-time framework of eicperience, and are therefore 
imagmaiy. 

Pnor to fruition, our knowledge cannot be ascertained to be valid 
So we cannot have that confidence without which no endeavour is 
possible A valid knowledge of objects is the precondition of success- 
ful activity, and pnor to successful activity we cannot have true 
knowledge of objects ‘ Uddyotakara urges that this question of the 
relative pnonty of activity and knowledge is meaningless, m view of 
the hegmmnglessness of the world Besides, knowledge of the object, 
and not of the validity of knowledge, is necessary for action So far 
as famiUar objects are concerned, the difficulty does not arise In 
situations presentmg novel features, where a mere application of 
precedents is insufficient, we experiment even with inadequate know- 
ledge We act, sometunes, to verify hypotheses. Life generally 
moves on the basis of assumptions, and it is not possible to weigh 
every suggested Ime of action m a fine balance of logic before acting 
on it Pressure of practical necessities compels us to act on ideas 
even when their evidence is mcomplete Objects of rehgious belief 
detennme our action, even though they he beyond the range of reason 
The Naiyayika admits that there are cases where complete venfi- 
cation IS not possible Whether we shall attain heaven or not through 
the performance of agmhotra cannot be ascertained until we die. 
He that will act only when he can fully comprehend, must have either 
a very long head or a very short life. 

In this difficulty, Dharmottaia makes a distinction between the right 
knowledge which is the immediate antecedent of attamment (arthaknyS- 
nnbhasam) and that which leads to attamment through certam intermediate 
stages (arthaknyasamarthe ca pravaitakam). The first leads directly to 
action and cannot be an object of inquiry. See Uddyotakara and Vacaiuati 

0& I 1. X ^ 
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tP^mn In the case of sense-percepfaon and verbal 

testoony, tve <^ot be equally certain i Udayana atots Vacasoah's 
contention, and argues that besides inference and companson ^self- 

«^on “<3 “itemal as l^ell as external pe“ 

cepbon of mere existence (dharmijdana) possess self-evident validity » 


XDC 


Erbor 


Prama, or vahd knowledge, is distinguished from doubt 
(samsaya) and erroneous knowledge (vipaiyaya), where the 
ideas do not lead to successful action. Illusions and hallucma* 
tions fail to realise their ends, t e do not fulfil the expectations 
roused by them We become consaous of error when the 
demands of our ideal past are not met by the present We see 
a white object and take it to be silver, pick it up and find it to 
be a piece of shell The new experience of the shell contradicts 
the expectation of silver According to the Nyaya, all error 
IS subjective. Vatsyayana says * " What is set aside by true 
knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the object " 3 
Uddyotakara observes, takmg the mirage as an instance, 
"the object all the while remams what it actually is In 
regard to the flickermg rays of the sun, when there anses the 
cogmtion of water, there is no error in the object it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering- fte error lies in the cognition • as it is the cognition 
which instead 'of appearing as the cogmtion of the flickenng 
rays, appears as the cogmtion of water, » «. as the cognition 
of a thing as something which it is not " 4 Water is not 
absolutely non-existent, as a flower in the sky, but is not 
existent here and now, though it is imagined to exist. The 
rays are the cause of the illusion, though not the object of 


, nvtt,i I 1 

» For 0 searching cnhcisin of the Nyaya theory 


i t3-M- 

i N B , iv s 35 


of truth, see Khat/iaia, 
iNV.i t 1. 
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the illusory perception of water. The realism of the Nyaya 
IS here shghtly modified, since it cannot account for the nse 
of on the view that the world of experienced things 

with all thdr pecuhar quahties exists independently of my 
rdation to the expenencmg subject All erroneous cognition 
has some basis m reahty. Vatsyayana says “ No wrong 
apprehension is entirely baseless " « _ Error is the apprdiension 
of an object as other than what it is. This view of anyatha- 
Idiyati is supported not only by the Nyaya but also by the 
Jama logicians, and Kumanla. 

The Naiyayikas repudiate other theories of error,* which are more 
metaphysical than logical The Sautrantikas hold that in error there 
IS a wrong superposition (aropa) of something which is a form of 
cognition (ifianahara) on an external object The Yogacaras do not 
admit extra-mental reahties, yet for all practical purposes objects are 
admitted to be real, thante; to the tendencies of begimungless avidya 
Error consists in the superposition of the form of cogmtion on such 
objects 3 We know that a cogmtion is erroneous, smce it is sublated 
by another appreheiision < and is devoid of practical efhciency (artha- 
kciyakantva) In the apprehension " this is silver,” what is sublated 
IS not silver but thisness (idantS), for, in the judgment a form of 
cogmtion " silver " is attributed to the *' this ”, m the sublative 
judgment " this is not silver," we sublate the " this " and not the 
" silver," for, to deny the latter is to deny its existence as a form of 
cogmtion This is the view of Jfianakarakhyati, according to which 
a form of cogmtion is wrongly referred to an external object When 
the illusion is off, the external reference of silver is demed This view 
is a corollary from the general metaphysical posibon of the Yogacaras, 
that there is no real difference between the self, the object of know- 
ledge and knowledge The Naiyayika objects that, on the Yogacara 
view, our cogmtions should take the form of not " this is silver " but 
" I am silver," which is not the case The YogScSras cannot account 
for the distmction between truth and error Subjectivism vitiates the 
whole position Sweetness is in the honey and bitterness m the gall, 
and these quahties are not purely imagmary The Nyaya formula, 
that error is the apprehension of nothing as what it is not, is apphcable 
even on the Yogacara view S The Madhyamikas hold the asatkhyati 
view, that there is only non-being (asat), and that all perception of 
internal and external objects is •erroneous Non-existent silver mani- 
fests itself as existent, thanks to our cognitive mechanism The 

*NB,iv2 3s '*NVTT.iI2 

1 AnadyavidyavSsanaropitamalikam bahyam, tatra jhuSlsarasyaropah 
(B/iawiil:, III) 

< Bhamatl Balavad badhakapratyayavailt 

5 Animddba on S P S , i 42 . Nyayamafijart, p 178 
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Ntiij'.'i 5 'ilca oljjccl'i that the incorrect apprehension of silver m a sheU 
IS iiiochiccd not hy nothing but by soracllung m the piece of shell 
If illusions arc not cscitcd by external stimuli and have no objective 
basis, uc cannot distinguish one illusion from another A non-existent 
thing cannot produce niiy effect Erroneous cognitions cannot be 
traced to residual impressions which are not possible without real 
objects' The Advaita adopts the anirvacanljakhySt- Whatever is 
manifested in n cognition is the object of that cognition In the 
illusion of silver, silscr appears to consciousness and is cognised, 
otheruisc we shall have no reason to say that it is the illusion of silver 
and not of something else But the silver so cognised is neither real 
nor unreal nor both real and unreal If real, the cognition would be 
valid , if unreal, no activity will be induced , if both unreal and real, 


then two contradictory qualities will subsist in one and the same 
entity Its nature is really mdeflnablc or anirvacaniya This m- 
cxplicablc silver is produced through avidya with the help of residual 
traces of the past cognitions of silver revived by the perception of the 
similarity of silver with the object with which the defective sense- 
organ is in contact According to tlie Advaita, the illusion is apresen- 
talive cognition produced by an object actually present to conscious- 
ness Silver IS present at the time and place when and where the 
illusion IS produced Otherwise tlie illusion is not a presentation 
This presented silv or lasts as long as the illusion lasts Tlie Naiy&>aka 
objects that, if the illusory object of silver is created m tbe absenre 
of Sliver, then we could see anything of which we have an idea, and 
there could he no difference between imagcand percept TlicNaiyaj’iiL^ 
howovor, congratulates himself on the fact tliat this view can be 
brought under his anyathakliyati, smee an indefinable object appears 
to consciousness as real * Akhyfiti (or vivckSlthyati), or ^on b 
crimination, is the name given to Prabhakara’s view of error ine 
difference between tlie piece of shell we see and the silver we 
IS not noticed, and we say “ this is silver " The 
does not contradict tlie illusion, but simply 

between the perceived and the remembered elemen^ts of the ewMom 
cognition Against tins view, the Ny3ya urges that, m long as 
Illusion lasts, there is an actual presentation '«• ^ 

and not a mere representation We “Xg 

thing presented to c onsciousness here and now, an d not as som g 

' If illusions are not produced by eternal lattei 

production of the indcBnable stiver at the time of 
iogmtion of silver cannot produce the object, since ^ 

of the former It cannot be due to a defect m tbe 

the sense-organs do not produce effects m tbe outward objects Senses 
cause knowledge and not objects of knowledge 


} 


i 

I 
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perceived in the past and remembered now. Non-discnmmation at 
the time of the lUnsion cannot mduce action The nature of obscura- 
tion of memory (smrtipramosa) is not clearly stated So it must be 
said that our immediate perceptual consciousness is itself mfected 
with error * 

The Nyaya theory of anyathakhyati is cntiosed by the other 
schools, notably the Advaita Vedanta » Silver existing at some other 
time and place cannot be an object of perception, smce it is not present 
to the senses If it is said to be recalled to consciousness, then even 
m inference of fire from smoke, fire may be said to be recalled to con- 
saousness, and there would be no need for mference at all Agam, to 
what does the otherwiseness (anyathfitva) refer ? It cannot refer to 
the cogmtive activity, where the substratum shell cannot impart its 
own form to a cogmtion which apprehends silver , not to the result 
of the cogmtive activity, smce a presentation does not differ essentially 
whether it is vahd or mvahd , not to the object of cogmtion which is 
the shell, which cannot identify itself with or transform itself into 
Sliver If the shell is absolutely different from silver, then it cannot 
be identified with it , if it is both different and not different, then 
even judgments bke " the cow is shorthomed " would be illusory 
If the shell actually transforms itself mto silver, then the cogmtion of 
silver IS not mvahd and cannot be sublated If it is said that it is 
a momentary transformation for the time the illusion lasts, then the 
perception of silver must be bad even by those who do not suffer from 
any sense defects 3 


XX 

General Estimate of Nyaya Epistemology 

The Nyaya view of knowledge as an attnhute of the soul, 
which copies reality, seems to common sense too simple to need 

' J-yasimhasan mentions the theory of alaukikarthakhyati, which 
Jayanta attnbntes to a MImamsaka According to it, in the illusory 
cognition of silver, the object of the illusion is silver, which is different from 
the ordinary (laukika) silver. What serves our practical needs is laukika, 
and what does not is alankika Even alaukika silver induces some activity 
The Naiyayika asks whether we have any knowledge of alaukika silver and 
what becomes of it the moment we realise our mistake Prabhacandra, m 
his PramcyakamaJamirtm}^a, mentions prasiddhSrthakhyati as the luew 
supported by Bhaskara and the followers of the Samkhya According to it, 
the object of illusory cogmtion is not a non-emstent thmg, but an existent 
object estahhshed by knowledge Water is the object of the illusion of 
water, and when this illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition 
of the rays of the sun, the latter cognition has for its object the rays of the 
ron This view is not satisfactory, since it makes all cognitions valid 
[NySyamatljarj, pp 187-188 , Prameyaiamala»tSrtSri$a, i) 

’ Sec VedSnIapanbhasd, I. 3 VtvaTavaprameyasamgraha, p 33 
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any justification , yet this apparently innocent view involves 
assumptions that have hem uncntically accepted In its 
hostility to Buddhist subjectivism the Nyaya insists that 
thmgs are the ground of logcal truth, that the external world 
exists apart from our knowledge of it and detennmes that 
knowledge, that our ideas correspond to thmgs It divides 
the real mto two compartments of subjects and objects, and 
thus transforms the ordinary assumptions of common sense 
mto a metaphysical theory which is madequate to the facts 
of consaou^ness as well as the demands of logic The mam 


assumptions which vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya 
are (i) that self and not-self are sharply separated from one 
another, (2) that consaousness is the result of the causal 
action of the not-self on the self, (3) that knowledge is a 


property of the seif In spite of these metaphysical prejudices, 
the Nyaya contams frmtfui suggestions by wluch its defects 
may be overcome So long as the Nyaya gves an account 
of what IS immediately expenenced m the act of knowledge, 
it is on secure ground , but when it tries to offer a metaphysical 
explanation, m terms which take us behmd the ultunate fact 
of knowledge, it is open to cntiosm That we have a direct 
awareness of the world which is not a mere puttmg togethw 
of abstract particulars but a complex cosmos with terms and 
relations, parbculars and universals, that our ideas hare 
working value, are views warranted by expenence The 
fundamental mistake of the Nyaya is the mistake of Locke, 
and other empmcal thinkers who regard the mdividual as one 
natural unit and the world as another This mechtmical view , 
however legtimate for the limited purposes of daily life ana 
psychology, is not ultimately defensible The problem lor 
lo|c IS not so much the genesis of knowledge as its nature 
We cannot hope to determine the nature of knowledge hy 
trymg to go behmd it and observe tlie manner of its coming 
to be men the Naiyayika ri^ards consciousness as a pro- 
duct or a resultant, he is trying to get behmd the process 0 


^“irie self and the not-self are sharply separated from 
one another, and if consciousness is but the 
causal action of the not-self on the self, as Locke and 
Hume and Kant thought, tlien all the contents of conscious 
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ness are purely subjective states of the know'ing individual 
Events of the world of not-sdf cannot form part of the know- 
ledge which belong? to the self ; and if knowledge reproduces 
reality, it can only contain copies of real events and not the 
events themsdves When we divide the subject from the 
object, the question of building the bridge from the one to 
the other becomes difficult. Either we have to hold that the 
object is the creation of the subject or that there is no object 
at all. Whether we say that -^e object is taken into con- 
sciousness, or is mirrored in it, or represented by a sketch or 
an outline, whatever view of the relation of knowledge to 
object we may adopt, it becomes impossible for us to be 
certain that the world is as we percdve it. So long as the 
two are eictemal to each other, as one piece of matter is 
external to another, we can never be sure that our ideas 


conectly represent objects, or that they represent objects at 
all We cannot compare our cognitions with reality, smee 
ihe latter is external to thought. Nothing but thought itsdf 
is knoivn directly, and we cannot compare the thought with 
the real, smce only one of the terms is given, and the act of 
companson imphes that both the terms should be given If 
anytiung can compare the idea on the one side and the object 
on the other, it must, be consciousness * ; but such a con-’ 


sciousness must mdude both the idea and the object. 

If truth means agreement of ideas with reahty, and if 
reality is defined as that which is external to thought, what 
is not and cannot be in thought or made up of thought, then 
truth-seeking is a wild-goose chase Thought seeks an end 
winch could never conceivably be attained, nay, an end of 
which no dear notion could be formed The Naij^yika fa ces 
the condusion that the goal of thought, i e. the attainment 
of truth, cannot be directly realised He holds that for a 
^te mind the goal of thought is beyond attainment. We 
have to be content with the lower ideal of acquiring confi- 
dence in the working value of our ideas Serviceability or 

holds that constaoosness and reahty are independent 
things, .^d the relation between them is that of compresence :nie two 
happen to he together, thongh they are separate in the world But wS 
wfit do«™n°t In ? Consciousness is always of something, 

I^ndent otot “d mdf- 
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practical efficiency generates this feehng of confidence This 
workability does not, however, justify the Nyaya assumption 
that ideas work because they are in accord with reality.* 
The Buddhist logicians who adopt the same test of truth 
denve a different conclusion from it , and it must be said that 
the Buddhist view is more logical The content of truth is 
not correspondence of knowledge with objects which are but 
ideal, but venfication by experience* Ideas prompt us to' 
activity, and when we reahse our desires their claun to truth 
is granted Our dreams are declared to be illusory, since 
activities based on them fail to achieve the ends Supjiose 


we dream something, dig up our field and hght on a treasure, 
then our dreaun is true, whether or not it accords with reahty. 
It IS clear that the best grounded and the most certaun of our 
knowledge has a possibility of error No behef of ours is so 
firmly grounded that there does not remam at least a bare 
chance of its bemg false While it is possible to lead some 
sort of existence, depending on this pragmatic test, we cannot 
have complete satisfaction What serves one need may not 
serve another j and we sre mterested m the vital logical 
need to know reahty, which cannot be met The Nyhya, 
which IS anxious to save us from Buddhist subjectivism, has 
not provided us with a more satisfactory view of reahty 
When the patent fact of our knowledge of the external world 
is not accounted for by the Nyaya theory, it must 
upon its mitial assumptions and examme them in the hght 
of the analysis of the fact of knowledge itself 

While it IS qmte true that thmgs may be real 
bemg consciously present to my or your expenence and do 
not begm to exist when you or I become aware of th^, stiu 
It cannot be said that real existence is mdependent of au 
expenence The relation between knowledge audits object 
IS caUed m Nyaya the svarupa-sambandha The object 
apprehended determmes the knowmg process. Cognition is 

. Co Broad " It does not m the least matter to swenoe what w tte 
of a term, provided it will do the work ttat « 

If we can give a definition of points which will make tt'am f^ 

pair of conditions, it will not matter ftough Pom supposed them 

jut to be entities of a very different kind from what we had supposea 

to be " (Saenitfie Thought, p 39) , . - e. 

> Nyayabindu, p 103 , and Nyayabtnitma, p 6 
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consdousness of an object.* Madhusudana Sarasvati * quotes 
from Udayana that *' Cognitions by themsdves formless are 
bpecified only by their objects. That is to say, the objects 
axe the only specifications of cognitions.” All cognitions are 
qualified or characterised by certain things as " This is an 
inkstand." " That is a tablecloth.” If the object known is 
entirdy outside the process, then the correspondence notion 
of truth will have to be adopted ; but its svarupa is said to 
be within the process, though the object-in-itself is not identical 
with the knowledge of it. According to this view, knowledge 
does not produce objects ; nor does it correspond to them, 
but it apprehends them. It is therefore wrong to hold that 
the object hes outside the boimdaries of knowledge, and what 
can be known of it is dther its effect or its copy in the con- 
sdousness of the subject. Whether we perceive, concave or 
remember an outer object or an inner state, what we percave, 
concave or remember is the object itself, which is independent 
of the knowledge process The Nyaya theory of our immediate 
and durect awareness of reahty is inconsistent with its other 
assumption, that subject and obiect are substances which are 
isolated from one another. Nothing stands between the 
cogmsing subject and the cogmsed object. The two, subject 
and object, are inseparably connected. One cannot be 
reduced to the other. The Nyaya is right in repudiatmg 
subjectivism, that the objects are lie creations of the subject's 
fancy The object is not brought into being by the subject’s 
knowmg process Even uraversal relations are said to be 
given to and not created by the subject. Sense-data do not 
appear as disconnected particles, but as possessed of certam 
properties and qualities. Only, accordmg to later Nyaya, 
the universal or the basis of identity is known through non- 
sensuous (alauloka) mental functioning. A large part of the 
expenences that enter into our knowledge is non-sensuous m 
character The constraining power of reahty is admitted by 
the Naiyajnka. The necessity of our experience is not imposed 
by the subject, but is due to the necessity of the world. The 
real is not mtrmsically divided into the two, selves and the 
world. The prerequisite of all thinkmg is the undivided 


• K B . IV. 2 29 


^ Advmtasiddhi, i 20 
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reality from which subject and object are derived by a process 
of abstraction It is true that abstractions play a large part 
m our lives, but yet reality in itself, on which our theory of 
knowledge should take its stand, the primary ontological fact, 
IS consaousness fcaitanya) A metaphysical investigation of 
the nature and conditions of knowledge reveals to us the 
universality of consciousness It is the basis and creator of 
all things, and it is risky to represent consciousness m a seim- 
matenalised image It is not a compound, though our world 
may be concrete enough. Our analysis mto selves and objects 
IS relative to our practical needs, but this complex cosmos 
IS based on a reahty which is intrinsically undivided The 
real when thought out assumes this aspect It is not possible 
for us to give an mtellectual account of reahty apart from 
mtellectual discrunination ; yet our ideas deal with a reahty 
to which no one of our dishnctions is essential. The only 
absolute, then, is the undivided reahty of consciousness, 
which the Naiyayika ignores in favour of a plurahty of soids 
and matenal objects 

While reahty is caitanya, or consaousness, truth, which 
logipians aim at, is somethmg different, smee logic assumes 
the distmction between subject and object, and its impulse 
can be satisfied only if the world of selves and objects is 
organised into a coherent whole The Nyaya, m spite of its 
allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the more 
adequate character of the coherence theory It regards ^ 
forms of knowledge as parts of one whole, each having its 
function through its place m the whole, and having no jusM- 
cation beyond what it can claim as part of that whole _ The 
vahdity of any pramana is estabhshed through other pramanas 
The difierent kinds of knowledge are mterrelated All know- 
ledge has mediate necessity. When the Naiyayika warns us 
against the feehng of satisfaction which dreamers and lunatics 


« We oercelve an obiect, and the vahdity of this perceptiom s estabMed 
w"S:^Td'pa«eption of tte vahdity of the faot^ — 
in it— sense-oigans, objects, contact be^wn the ^ ^ recipient 

act of comition The sense-organ is established by inference as the “Cip 
“one cL^sTextenial stimuuf objects are ““Sd 

contact is inferred from the non-perception of distinctions and tfe rewi S 
^t of c^g^rbon IS perceived by the self through its contact mth manas and 
intimate relation with Hie cognition pT B , u i igj 
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have, and asks us to take into account the feding of a normal 
healthy-mmded mdividual, he is surrendermg his theory of 
correspondence. The normal individual is not he who has 
the support of the ma]onty. Some illusions may be normal 
in this 'sense, but they are not therefore true The social 
factor simply distinguishes purely imagmary experiences 
from those which have more objectivity about them. By 
comparmg our observations with those of others, we can get 
a working certainty, sufiiaent for all ordmary purposes 
What others perceive no less than oursdves, what is perceived 
by us identically at different places and times, may be looked 
upon as true and real The demands of saence reqmre us to 
check our ordmary perceptions Though we perceive the 
movement of the sun across the sky, science tells us that the 
earth revolves round the sun. More dementary and dis- 
Qonnected experiences are to be mterpreted m the li ght of 
more umfxed and systematised experiences The standard is 
set by the latter. Truth depends not so much on the object 
as on its capacity to fit mto the space-time scheme. The 
structure of reality must be capable of accommodatmg the 
truth It is assumed that the space-time continuity has a 
systematic nature The Naiyayika who adopts the pragmatic 
test IS bound to hold that our views of reality are rdative to 
our purposes Knowledge of an object is just its meanmg 
for our present needs In practical life we are not concerned 
about the essences of objects but only their meanmg for us. 
To say that for all men stones are hard and fires are hot 
means that these objects have the same meaning for us 
Practically justified correspondence is the Naiyayika’s mean- 
mg of truth, and ever so many illusions normal to all mdividuals 
and the race are true by this cntenon. Nor is this test 
^pable of use with regard to events m the past and the future 
Though our truths are rdative, they are not all of equal 
value The highest truth is that which satisfies the vital 
logical need of understanding the world as a whole. The ideal 
expenence which comprehends the nature of reality as it is 
including both the finite subjects and the environment is the 
absolute standard of truth Not in the sense that many men 
have attained to it, but m the sense that when one attains 
the logical view, he iviU reahse it as the truth. True nonnality 
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selves and objects, is relative to the logical interest, though 
It IS very much more satisfactory than the view which regards 
the umverse as a plurahty of mdependent reals Truth is 
reahty talcen as ideal, regarded as an intelhgible system. Our 
judgments and inferences aim at the comprehension of the 
whole According to the degree m which they succeed and 
fail m the endeavours, their place in the body of knowledge is 
detenmned. All logical truth is rdative in lie sense that the 
mdividual is a fragment of reahty handhng another fragment 
loosened from its conteirt, and it is impossible, so long as one 
occupies the logical standpoint, to grasp reahty in itself. Our 
thought is forced to distmgmsh and select, and we are obliged 
to use the pragmatic test. The widest thought is compeEed 
to leave out the existence of itself, which m reahty it must 
mdude All knowledge is an abstraction from the real. It 
is an ideal reconstruction of the absolute. ^ 

The Nyaya analysis of perception and its view of svarupa- 
sambandha support the doctrine of the presence in knowledge 
of reahty. The distinction of indeterminate and determinate 
perception suggests the view of the rdativity of our knowledge 
to our mterests. In some stages we have but an undiscriminat- 
mg acquaintance with reahty, and in others a closer grasp of 
Its complexity. The acceptance of the pragmatic test of 
practical utihty confirms the view of the relativity of our 
knowledge to our hmited standpoints While the conception 
of reahty as made up of two unhke spheres may be legitimate 
and useful for the purposes of psychology, it has to be trans- 
cended when we arrive at the logical pomt of view. As we 
have shoivn, the Nyaya' is aware that it is only the coherence 
conception of truth that can be adopted m logic The natural 
conclusion from this whole doctrine of relativity is that even 
this logical ideal of a complex cosmos with mterrdated members 
cannot be regarded as absolute. The Nyajm did not choose 
to face this ultimate problem. But its ^eoty of knowledge, 
when consistently carried out, leads dearly to the position 

* Cp Bradley ** That the glory of this world in the end is appearance 
leai es the world more glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour ; 
but the sensuous eurtam is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colonrless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or 

unearthly ballet of bloodless categones *■ (£ogic, vol. u, p 591). ' 
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fliat the distinctioiis of subject and object arise nithin the 
fact of knowledge or esgierieiice, wMch alone is the absolute 
or the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go. 


XXI 


The Wokld of Natdre 

The Xyaya acc^ts the metaphysics of the Vaisesika, and 
regards the world of nature as a composite of eternal, unalter- 
able, causeless atoms, existing independently of our thoughts 
The physical conceptions of the Nyaj'a are almost the same as 
those of the Vaise^ka. 


It ■niU, however, be of interest to know the way in which the Xyays 
answers the objectioiis of the rival schools. The picWem of tone 
o^eis Decnhar difScnIties. Some Ivariavihas hold that tone is a form 
of experience and is percsved by toe sense-organs as a qnahfication 
of objects of percejitioji. For example, EamakrsnadhvaM, the author 
of Si>hSmar;.i, says that since we cognise objects as eristing at present, 
rime also may be said to be perceived. In the perception of Jie jar 
as at present (idaalm ghato vartate), present tone also entere 

into the perception of the object Every object is perceived as east- 
ing in time, though time is sever perceived by itself * Tempo, 
relations are dependent on the terms related There is no sooner or 
later, before or after, apart from events and actions Hme is 
ceived as a qualification of objects, and is therefore a substanti.c 


reality,’ . 

The iEdhyamika toeoiy, that there is no presen., time 
manal-ala) aoart from the past and toe future, is eim^- . 
Vaisyayana.r The past is defined as that wHch precedes toe pr^nt 
and the future as that which succeeds it Bub toe presen 

meaning apart from the past and the futoe 

aH this is due to a coflfnsion between tune and space ^ i- . 
amnes that when toe object falls, we have toe time taken "P ^ ^ 
S^SiS a certain distice and toe time that will be 



Space iravcrssa gives tns loea o- - -- ^ 

of toe fnture, and there is no tbirf ^ kalf is mani- 

preseat tinie.< Bnt, says 1 atsyayana, _ __ 'jizye toe con- 

tested by space (adhva) bnt by action (knya) 


' l^iSjatrafjeri.p rS® 
1 K3, tor. 39-11 I 43 


See U , p 649 


« loii.y m- 
* KJB.u. r 39 
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ception of fame (as past) -when the action of falling has ceased. . . . 
When the same action is gomg to happen, we have the conception of 
tune as future , and lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 
as gomg on at the tune, we have the conception of present time In 
the circumstances, if a person were never to perceive the action as 
‘ gomg on,’ at the fame, what could he conceive of as havmg ceased or 
as gomg to happen ’ At both the pomts of tune (past and future) 
the object is devoid of action , whereas, when we have the idea that 
the thing is faUmg down, the object is actually connected with the 
action , so that what the present tune apprehends is the actual eiostmg 
connection of the object and the action, and thus it is only on the basis 
of this (existing connection and the time mdicated by it) that Tve 
could have the conception of the other two pomts of tune; which 
latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable, if the present tune did 
not exist ” 1 Agam, perceptions arise in connection with thmgs which 
are present m fame There cannot be jperception, if there is not present 
time The present therefore is not a mere mathematical pomt but 
a tract of time with a certam duration, " a slab of tune with 
temporal thickness " * 

Vatsyayana argues against several theories of the ongm and nature 
of the world 3 He criticises the idea of momentarmess (ksamkavada) 
on the ground that we cannot be certam that an entity wiU be replaced 
by another after the lapse of a moment, and there must be a connectmg 
link between the ongmation of an entity and its cessation We may 
admit the truth of momentarmess where it is perceived but not where 
It is not perceived, as in stones, etc < 3 ?rom the successive cogmtions 
we have of objects, their continued existence follows The theory 
tliat all is non-bemg is rejected on the ground, that if everything is 
non-bemg, there cannot be any aggregates 5 Nor can all thmgs be said 
to be relative to one another If long and short are interdependent, 
then neither of them can be established m the absence of the other 
If neither of them is self-existent, it will be impossible to establish 
their interrelation ® The doctrme of impermanence (amlyata) is based 
on the facts of the production and destruction of thmgs The Naiyayika 
argues that there are tlimgs like atoms, akaia, tune and space, and some 
qualities of these which are neither produced nor destroyed 7 The 


> N B , 11 I 40 

• Whitehead The PnnctpJe of RelalivUy, p 7, 

1 N B , IV 2 3J-33. and iv a 2&-27 
I NB,m 2 II. See also ui 2 12—13 
S N B , IV I 37-40 See also iv 2 26-27. 31-33 

^ *' If there is no such thing as the character (or mdividnallty) of ttungs, 
ivhy do we not have the relative notions of length and shortness m regard” 
to two equal atoms or any two objects of equal size ? . . What relativity 
(apcksi) means is that when we perceive two thmgs it becomes possible 
for us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ” (N B , iv. r ao) 

1 N B , IV 1 25-28, ’ ' * ' 
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buttte ag^egate of parts, and that the relation is a myth 4 ^ 

The world cannot be produced by abhava, or non-ejjstence The 
Se^cMse « that no effect arises nnnl 

bedesimy^ Vafsyayana argues against this view that the 
T'T destroy cannot come into existence after the 

dtetructon, and there is no producbon out of thmgs destroyed If 
the destruction, of the seed were the cause of the nse of the sprout, 
hen the latter must appear at the very moment the seed is broken 
tOTiieces As a matter of fact, the sprout appears only when the 
disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite formed out 
of its particles So the sprout is due not to abhava but a rearrange- 
ment of seed parbdes i The view that the world is the result of 
chance is examined and rejected The law of causahty cannot be 
denied without stultifying all expenence ‘ 


XXII 

The Individual Self and Its Destiny 

According to the Nyaya, the universe has certain elements 
which are not corporeal These are our cogmtions, desires, 
aversions, vohtions, and the feelings of pleasure and pain 7 
All these inodes of consaousness are transitory, and so are 
not themselves to be identified with substances They are 
viewed as quahties of the substance called the soul 

The soul IS a real substantive bemg, having for its quahties 
desire, aversion, vohtion, pleasure, pain and cogmtion As a 


» N B , IV I 29-33 • N B , IV i 34-36 

3 See Avayavaniraharava of the Buddhist Afoka, who Uvcd about the 
dose of the ninth century A n 

4 Vatsy5yana's explanation of SamkhytakanlavSda is not clear It may 
possibly refer to some doctrine as Pythagoras's theory of numhcis 

5 N B , IV 1 14-18 ‘ N B . IV 1 22-24 

7 If pleasure, pam, desire and aversion ate regarded as modes of fceliniS 
we have the three modes of consciousness, knowledge, feeling and will 
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rale the Naiyayika proves the existence of the self by means 
of inference, though scnptural evidence is adduced in con- 
firmation.* Uddyotakara holds that the reahty of the self is 
apprehended by means of perception also Accordmg to him 
the object of the notion of *' I " is the soul * The recognition 
of the different cognitions as mme proves the continued 
persistence of the soul 3 " When a man is desirous of knowmg 
or understanding (a certam thing) at first, he reflects as to 
what this may be and comes to know it “ this is so-and-so " 
This knowmg of the thmg is by the same agent to whom 
belongs the previous desire to know and the subsequent 
reflection ; so this knowledge becomes an mdication of the 
presence of the common agent m the shape of the soul.” i 
We remember thmgs which we previously cognised s When 
one perceives an object, is attracted by it, struggles to obtam 
it, it is one soul that is the basis of these difiEerent activities.* 
If our mental hfe has at each instant a umque quahtative 
character which constitutes it a moment in the concrete 
history of an individual subject, it is because it belongs to 
this self and not to another Uddyotakara says " For one 
who demes a soul, every cognition must be ^tinct with a 
distmct object of its oivn ; and no cogmtion or recollection 
would ever be possible ”7 As a mere complex of sensational 
and afiectional elements, no state of consciousness can be 
distmgmshed as mme or another’s. The experience of another 
IS not my expenence, for my self is difierent from his sdf 
All our mental states, such as remembrance, recognition, 
awareness of the relative persistence of the self, volition or 

’ N S , 1 I lo 

’ lifY , lu I. I. The Vaifesika makes the self an object of yogic per- 
ception (V S , ix I II, NySyakandali, p igS) 

s N B and N V , i i lo « N B , i i. lo 

! N B , lu I 14 ; also lu 1 7-11 

* Ekakartrkatvam jnanecclmpravjttlnam samanairayatvam (N B , m 

a 34) 

5 K.V , 1 I 10 Vacaspati observes " If in the absence of the soul 
the recollection and fusion of cogmtions were possible under the hypothesis 
of every cognition settmg up and fonmng a factor in a senes of cogmtions 
then every cognition would recall and fuse with every other cognition of the 
same senes " This statement of VScaspati is a paraphrase of Vatsj^yana's 
remark that “ the recognition of one cognition by another cognition would 
M as possible as the recognition by one body of the expenences of another 
body " (N B , i i lo) 
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the assertion of self, sympathy or consciousness of relation to 
other selves, all these imply the reality of a self 

The materialist view that consciousness is a property of 
^e body is easily refuted If it were a property of the body, 
it would exist in the various parts of the body and its matenai 
constituents * If the latter were also conscious, then we have 
to regard the individual consciousness as the combmation of 
several consaousnesses produced by the different consfatuents. 
If body has consaousness, then all matter must have it, since 
it is of the same nature as the body If beyond the body 
there is no soul, then the moral law would seem to be without 
any significance * Since the body is clianging from moment 
to moment, no sm can pursue us in subsequent hves If 
consaousness is the essential property of the body, then it 
can never lose its essence, and it should be impossible for us 
to find bodies devoid of consaousness, as we do m corpses 
Consciousness is not found m states of trance It is not a 
natural quality of the body, smce it does not last as long as 
the body lasts, as colour and the hke do 3 If it were an 
accidental property of the body, then its cause is something 
else than the body itself Again, consaousness cannot be the 
property of that of which one is conscious but of that which 
IS consaous If consciousness is a property of the body, then 
it must be capable of bemg perceived by others also, 4 Body 
is not even an auxiliaiy of consaousness m view of certain 
familiar experiences At best it is an instrument or aid for 
the expression of consaousness. Body is defined as the 
vehicle of actions, sense-organs Md objects " 5 The soul 
exerts itself to gam or get nd of olijects by means of the body, 
which is the seat of the senses, mind and sentiments. We 
cannot identify the body with ather consaousness or the seif 
which possesses it Nor can we identify consaousness with 
' the vital processes. Vitahty is a name for a particular relation 

of the self to the body * v a 

The self is not the senses but what controls them, and 


> See ’iSiiilthya Sttra, m 20-21, and Vijfianabluksu and Aniruddha on 
them 

> IT B , 111 I 4 3 N B , 111 2 47 

4 See I P , vol 1, pp 284-285 See also N B , m 2 53-55 
sNSiiii ^ Uyayahandali, p. 263 
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synthesises their contnbutions.* It is the soul that confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehensions The eye cannot 
hear sounds nor the ear see visions, and the consaousness that 
I who am seeing a thing now have also heard of it will not 
be possible if the soul were not difierent from and beyond the 
senses As instruments, the senses imply an agent which 
uses them Bemg only products of matter, they cannot have 
consciousness as their property. Even when the object seen 
and the eye are both destroyed, the knowledge that I have 
seen remains, and so this knowledge is not a quahty of either 
the outer objects or the senses * Nor is the soul to be iden- 
tified with manas, which is only the instrument by the aid of 
which the soul thinks. Smce the manas is atomic m nature, 
it can no more be the self than the body can If mt'elhgence 
is a quahty of manas, then the simultaneous cogmtion of 
things such as yogis have would be ineiqphcable 3 The self 
cannot be identified with the body, senses or manas, since it 
is present even when the body is lost, the senses are cut off 
and manas is quieted down. 4 All these belong to the 
object side, and can never be the subject while self is the 
subject 5 

This permanent self is not buddhi or intellection, upalabdhi 
or apprehension, or jnana or knowledge * Buddhi is non- 
permanent, while the soul must be permanent? Our con- 
saousness IS to be compared to a flowing stream, where one 
mental state vanishes as soon as another appears. Whatever 
be the nature of the object, fleeting like sound or relatively 
permanent like a jar, cogmtions themselves are transitory.* 
The relative permanence of the object accounts for the relative 
istinctness of the cognition, but cannot make the cogmtion 
itself permanents The capacity for recognition cannot be 
attributed to buddhi Intellect (buddhi) accordmg to the 
Naiyayika is not a substance nor the cogmser, but a quahty 
of the soul which is capable of being perceived. The self is 
the perceiver of all that brings about pain and pleasure 


• N B , in 1 X » N B , ui 2 i8 

^ P > P 69 See also BhSsSpancclieda„^'/-^g, 
s N V , m 2 10. * N S , 1 1-5. 

* NB.ui 2 i-a, m 2 18-41. 

» Sr B , in 2 44 See also N V , in 2 45 


3 N B , m 2 19 
3 N.VTT.i r lo. 
« N B , ill 2 3 
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(sarvasya drafts), the expenencer of all pains and pleasures 
(bhokta) and the knower of all things (sarvanubhaii) 

The substance to which tliese qualities belong cannot be 
made up of parts, for it is an assumption of the Nyaya that 
compound substances are destructible while simple ones are 
eternal. IWiatcver has an ongm is necessarily made up of 
parts, and when tlic parts fall asunder, the thmg peaces 
The soul is partless (niravayava) and eternal. It has no 
beginnmg and no end. If a soul once began to be, it will 
sometime cease to be The soul cannot be of a limited size, 
smee what is limited has parts and is destructible The soul 
must be cither atomic or mlinite, and of no medium size 


(madhyamaparimana) like compound substances It cannot 
be atomic, since we cannot then perceive its qualities of 
intellection, ivill, etc If it were atomic, it would be impossible 
to account for the cognition which extends all over the body > 
If of intermediate size, it must be either larger or smaller 
than tlie body Either way, it cannot occupy the body as it 
does and should do. If it is of the same size as the body, it 
will be too small for the body, as it grows from birth onwards 
Nor can the difficulty of its changmg dunension from birth to 
bmth be avoided So it is all-pervading, though it cannot 
cognise many tlungs simultaneously, on account of the atomic 
nature of manas It is manas that retams the unprMsions 
of acts done in the body, and each soul has normally only one 


manas which is regarded as eternal * 

The soul IS umque m each mdividual 3 There are M 
infinite number of souls; if not, then everybody would be 
conscious of tlie feehngs and thoughts of everybody dse^ 
If one soul were present m all bodies, then when one expenen^ 
pleasure or pam, all should possess the same experiences, 

which IS not the case , 

Consaousness is not an essential P^'P^^y trf Ae s^ 
The senes of cognitions can have an rad ^ f 
final cognition, it is destroyed either when there «e no caus« 
for its rantmuance (m the form of ment or dement) by 


« TarhasamgrahttdtpthS, 17 > N B , 1 i 16 . 

s NVTT, 1 I 10, NB. m i 14 „ . ^ admitted as a 

^ The possibiUty of one soul guidmg different oooies u* 

supernormal phenomenon (N B , m a 3 *J 
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reason of tlie peculianties of tune (which can put an end to 
the operation of ment and dement), or by the appearance of 
impressions produced by the final cognition itself ” ^ It 
follows that the soul which is the substratum of consciousness 
need not always be conscious. As a matter of fact, it is an 
unconscious (]ada) prmciple capable of being qualified by 
states of consciousness.® Consaousness cannot exist apart 
from self, even as the bnlhance of the flame cannot hve apart 
from the flame ; but the soul itself is not necessarily consaous 
Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul produced 
in the wakmg state by the conjunction of the soul with manas 
It is an mtermittent quality of the self.s 

The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert The body has 
its source in the acts done by the person, and is the basis of 
pleasure and pam.'t The body is formed under the influence 
of the unseen force of destiny,* and is the result of the per- 
sistence of the efiect of the previous acts * Each man becomes 
endowed with a body fit for being the medium of the ex- 
periences which he has to undergo. The birth of a bemg is 
not a mere physiological process Uddyotakara says " The 
karma of the parents who have to enjoy the experiences 
resultmg from the birth of the child, as well as the karma of 
the personality which has to undergo experiences in the world, 
both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body m the 
mother’s womb.” 7 The connection of the soul with the body 
IS called its buth and its separation from it death.* At the 

* K V , ui 2 24 

> Udayana views it as a snbstance possessing knowledge, joy and other 
pate qnahbcs. eternal, imperishable, unchangeable, not bigger than an atom 
m sue though capable of pervadmg the body. 

3 hr B and N V. on i r lo, and P P , p 99. 

« Sr B . 111. I 27 The body is composed mamly of earth, though the 
other elements help in its formation (ui r 37-29) While the human body 
IS mainly made of earth, the Nyaya admits aqueons bodies formed in the 
regions of Varuna, fiery m those of Sun. and aenal in those of Vayn There 
are not, however, akalic, or ethereal bodies 

J N B . ill 2 60-72 

‘ PQrvakytaphalilnuhandMt (N B , lu 2 60), 

7 N.V., m 2 63 

* iv I to The question is asked whether birth and death, « e rotation 
in the wheel of sarasSra, belong to the soul or the manas Uddyotakara 
answers : “ If by shmsSta you mean the acbon (of entenng and moving 
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beginning of creation, an activity is set up in the atoms by 
which they combine so as to form matenal objects A similar 
activity arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about 
several other quahties consequent upon the past careers of thfe 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul embraces 
a number of hves At any one moment its histoncally con- 
tinuous existence is rooted in the past and embraces an out- 
line of the future Any one life is but a part of a histoncally 
conditioned senes 

No senous attempt is made to prove the pre-existence 
theory, since it is generally accepted. Infants show signs of 
pleasure and pain m quite early stages , and we cannot reduce 
the smiles and cries of the baby to mere mechamcal movements 
hke the openmg and the closing of the lotus flowers * The 
human bang is very much more than a mere flower The 
newborn babe’s desire for milk cannot be explamed on the 
analogy of the attraction of the iron by the magnet, since the 
rbild IS not a mere piece of metal » The objection that 
children with desires may be produced, even as substances 
with quahties are produced, is not vahd, smce desires are not 
mere quahties but take then nse from previous expenenceJ 
We come into the world “not m entire forgetfulness, and not 
m utter nakedness," but with certam memones and habits 
acquired in the previous state of existence 4 The argum^t 
for pre-existence as well as future life is strengthens y 
ethical considerations. If we do not assume a past and a 
future for our souls, then our ethical sense iviU be violated oy 
loss of mented action (krtaham) and gam of unmented resmt 
(akrtabhyagama) There must be a future where we 
Lperience the frmts of our deeds and a pastto account fo 
the differences m our lots m the present When our des^ 
IS completely exhausted, our soul is freed from samsara and 

off from the bodies), then it belongs 

the soul that expenences pleasure and pam (N V . 9) 

% 111 i '2'Z”24' * *** * '' »iu 

* lu I *9-^1 desires and mclinatiofls prove only the 

4 It may well be said that desires a ^ Nysya 

existence of the soul and not a past for our 

theory of new beginnings does not require us to accept p 

soulsi 
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rebiith and attains release or emanapation (moksa).* Accord- 
ing to Vats 3 'ayana, " the fruition of ail one’s acts comes about 
m the last birth preceding release.” * 

Release is freedom from pain 3 " This condition of immor- 
talitv, free from fear, imperishable, consisting m the attainment 
of bhss, is called Brahma.” 4 Moksa is supreme fehcity marked 
by perfect tranquiUity and freedom from defilement. ^ It is not 
the destruction of self, but only of bondage. It is defined 
negatively as the cessation of pam, and' not as the enjoyment 
of positive pleasure. For pleasure is always tamted with pam. 
It IS caused as much as pam Uddyotakara urges that if the 
released soul is to have everlastmg pleasure, it must also have 
an everlasting body, smce espenencmg is not possible without 
the bodily mechamsm.s 

When the scriptural texts speak of the essence of the soul as 
pleasure, they mean only perfect freedom from pam The Naiyayika 
proves that every idea of hberation mclndes this mmimum of freedom 
from pain ® Freedom is, in the Nyaya, complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness and absolute cessation of the soul from body, 
manas, etc This state of pure existence to which the hberated souls 
attain is compared to the state of deep dreamless sleep 7 This state 
of abstract existence, without knowledge and ]oy, is, however, said to 
be one of great glory, as the soul possesses the general qualities of 
vibhutva, or ubiquity, though not the specific ones (viSesaguna) of know- 
ledge, desire and wiU Vatsyayana criticises the theory that freedom 
consists m the manifestation of the soul’s happiness on the ground that 
there is neither evidence nor justification for it If there is a cause for 
the manifestation of happiness, it must be either eternal or non-eternal 
If the former, then there uould be no difference between the soul 
released and the soul bound If the cause be non-etemal, what can 
it be ’ Not the contact of soul with manas, which by itself brings 
about nothing Other aids like merit have to be admitted But the 
product of non-etemal ment cannot be eternal MTien the merit is 
exhausted, its product of pleasure must also cease * It is a state 
absolutely free even from cogmtions, which are, according to the 
Nyaya, evanescent and productive of activity and so bondage The 


' N B , m 2 67. > N B , IV I 64. 5 i r 9 

< Tad abhayam, ajaram, amrtyupadam, biahmaksemapidptih [N B , 
1 l 22) 

! N V , 1 I 22 See also N B , iv 1 58 Pleasure is a quality and not 
a constituent of the soul according to Vacaspati See N V T T , i i 22 
« SDS, la 

7 Susuptasya svapnadarfaue klefdbhavavad apavaigafi (iv. I 63) 

* N B , 1 I 22 See also NySyaiandalf, pp 286-287 
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Samfchyn view, that freedom is a state of pure consciousness, is cntiosed 
on llie ground that there must be some cause for the emergence of this 
consciousness ; and whatever is caused is non-etemal Besides, the 
Shinkhya view that the puni^a is discriminated from prak]ti in mok;a, 
so that the latter ceases to function and the former rests in its own 
nature, credits the unintelligent principle of praJoti with too much 
wisdom I 

The cntic feels that tlie moksa of the Naiyayikas is a word 
without meaning There is not very much to distinguish the 
Nyaya philosophy from matenalism It regards the individual 
as neither the soul nor the body, but the result of their union, 
Wlien there is a separation between soul and body, “ nothuig 
whatever can happen to excite sensation," as Lucretius says, 
'' not if earth shall be mingled with sea and sea with heaven " 
The peace of extinguished consciousness may be the peace of 
death The sleep ^vlthout dreams is a state of torpor, and we 
may as ivell say that a stone is enjoymg supreme felicity in 
a sound sleep wtliout any disturbing dreams The state of 
painless, passionless existence, wluch the Nyaya idealises, 
seems to be a mere parody of what man dreams to be To 
lose sensations, passions, interests, to be free from the con- 
ditions of space and time, is certainly different from being 
bom anew m God. Men of a feeling heart shun such a monster 
as cast of brass, which may find a fit dwellmg in a sanctuary 
fiUed with the statues of gods The Vedantm, to whatever 
school he belongs, argues that freedom consists m quitting 
this fraU, penshable mdividuahty to be taken up mto the 
being of the infinite Naiyayikas are anxious to make out 
that the condition of freedom is one of bhss,* but they cannot 
do so until they revise their conception of the soul's relation 
to consciousness. 


XXIII 

Some Critical Considerations on the Nyaya Theory of 

THE SoDL AND ITS RELATION TO CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Naiyayika is not clear about the status of conscious- 
ness in his theory He regards the soul by itself ^ “n of 

and argues that consciousness is produced by tne reaction 

■ N S , HI 3 73-78 » Nyayasara, pp 39-41 Cp also N B , i 1 ** 
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the self to organic nature He assumes the reality of a soul 
substance to account for the unity of our consciousness Our 
consciousness is not the same for two moments, and there are 
penods when it often lapses altogether. Yet there seems to 
be an identity which makes us remember thmgs and say that 
we are the same m childhood and old age To explam this 
phenomenon, the Naiyayika assumes an eternal self-substance, 
which remams the same, though conscious states supervene 
one upon another But can the soul be unconscious and yet 
be able to recognise ’ If in sleep and such other states there 
is a complete breach of our conscious life, and if the soul were 
an unconscious substance, how can the phenomenon of recog- 
mtion be accounted for ? If the self assumed by the Naiyayika 
were not an eternal consaousness witnessmg the senes of 
mental states, it cannot recogmse or remember As Samkara 
says " Even for hun who maintains that consciousness fails m 
those states, it is not possible to speak of a failure not wit- 
nessed by consciousness " i The self must be an iminterrupted 
consciousness which never takes a hohday. The Naiyayika is 
right in holding that, if consciousness means a succession of 
states of consaousness of somethmg observed either by itself 
or from outside, then it is not the fundamental reahty, the 
subject which is eternal and sdf-su£6cient. But this latter 
principle need not be beyond consaousness. An unconsaous 
soul registermg the traces left by conscious states, is on the 
same level with the bram retaming the impressions of con- 
scious occurrences. If the self is not to be viewed as a constant 
consaousness, then we need not assume it at all. The bram 
cells of the orgamsm may serve as the basis of memory and 
recogmtion. But the Naiyayika is not satisfied with such a 
solution, and therefore he has to admit a conscious subject 
or self. This seems to be the imphcation of his view of the 
self M an immaterial substance. It is said to be spiritual, 
and it is necessary to admit that it is consaous, though not 
m the empirical sense The Naiyayika is anxious that the 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cogmtions 
The spintual reahty of the self is not to be confused with the 
t^sitory mental states The self is not always quahfied by 
these passmg mental phenomena. But if it is to serve the 
‘ s B , u 1 iS 
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purpose for which it is assumed, then it must be of the nature 
of consciousness The Samkhya view is, on this point, a step 
in advance of the Nyaya 

Unless we assume the reahty of self as consaousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult We cannot 
make consciousness a Urtvam qwd, a sort of mechanical glow 
winch arises when tivo unconsaous substances, soul and 


matter, interact. If the soul by itself is not consaous, and 
if consciousness is mduced m it by the action of the outer 
world on it, there is nothing to distmgmsh the N5-aya theoiy 
from matenahsm, say as it may that consciousness is not 
a mere by-product of the bram. Consciousness is furtliest 
removed from matenahty, and we cannot find any mediaiucal 
eqmvalent to it It is mconcavable bow material and non- 
material entities interact When we pass from a material 
event to a psychical state, we step from one world into another 
incommensurable one It is no explanation to say that 
consaous states are epiphenomena produced by the 
action of two unconsaous substances, soul and manas The 
soul IS infimte and partless (niravas'ava), the manas is atomic 
and partless, and how can we concave tlie interaction betwew 
the two ? » If consciousness is somethmg onginated in the 
mfimtely extended self, is the substrate of this consnousn^ 
the self m its whole e-xtent, or a part particulansed by tne 
body ? The former is not admissible, smce then all tiung 
should present themselves to consaousness all at once 
latter is not admissible, smce the self has no parte 
use takmg shelter under the «ietern^g character of ^ 
and dement, for these can have little to do '"^h tii^g 
hension of the sea or the sky or the nvers or the _ 

Samkara urges several objections. Smce f ^ 

present, the manas connected one soul must 
mth all souls, with the result diat all souls * 

same expenences Smce all souls ^ mus^ 

must be m all bodies as weU Many aU-pervadmg souls 
be regarded as occupying the same space * If consaousncs 

.SB u a 17 In the state of pralaya. or destraction, the souh 

soul in the praliya as well 
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is traced to the action of the self on manas, which is material 
in nature, then the soul must be looked upon as sharing the 
character of consciousness, for two matenal bodies, when they 
come mto contact with eadi other, can only produce a material 
phenomenon If we wish to escape from the charge of 
matenahsm, which makes intelligence the unpuiposed effect 
of a blind dance of atoms or electrons, we have to assume the 
independence of consciousness The soul must be regarded 
as a spmt unceasingly active, though we may not be aware 
of its activity Forgetfulness and falsehood require explana- 
tion, and not memory and knowledge 

If we distmgmsh soul and body, we have to rely upon the 
conception of adrsta or Descartes's dens ex niachtna to account 
for their interaction According to the Nyaya, the soul as vibhu 
or all-pervadmg, is always in contact with manas, and qog- 
mtions arise when manas comes into contact with sense-organs. 
Manas is on the one side, jomed to the sense-organs, and, on 
the other, to the soul How it is able to do this is a'mystery 
which the Naiyasnka solves by appeahng to the power of God. 

The Nyaya regards soul and body as not only distmct but 
as co-ordmately real It adopts the theory of a separable soul 
inhabitmg a body which is to be defined in terms of matter. 
In the human organism, soul and body cannot be regarded as 
of equal rank Nor are they exclusive The soul is not 
something added from outside to the machine of the body. 
The Naiyayika believes in a more organic connection between 
the spmtual and the physical aspects of human nature* 
According to the theory advocated by the Nyaya and the 
VaiSesika, matter is the vehicle and instrument for the expres- 
sion of ideal purposes There is more of meaning and value 
m spirit than m matter, and therefore more of reality. The 
distraction between soul and body has to be viewed as one 
of higher and lower levels of expenence 

The Naiyayika is aware that consciousness is the basis 
^d pans of aU expenence It is not a fact among facts, like 
the sun or the earth, but the necessary ground of reference 
0 aU facts Buddhi, mstead of berag a mere quality induced 
m the self by the actton of the outer objects, is the necessary 
oasis of all expenence. Annam Bhatta defines it as the 
' N B , m 2 6o 
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" condition of all expenence " (sarvavyavaharahetuh) » 
Sivaditya defines buddhi as “the illuminating pnnaplc 
belonging to the soul,” ^ which the commentator Jmavardhana 
explains more clearly as " of the nature of light, since it 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects ’’ 3 
Wliat is pnor to all experience cannot be denved from expen- 
ence Vi^Ie the particular ideas and beliefs may be conse- 
quent upon environmental conditions, the latter by themsehes 
cannot account for them apart from the basis of consciousness 
Buddhi as defined by the Nyaya belongs to the subject side * 
It IS not a temporary phase, but the essential nature of the 
subject which can never become the object, the universal 
consaousness, apart from which neither finite indmduals nor 


objects are possible 

If consaousness is the basis of all experience, the founda- 
tional reahty ivithm which the fimte selves and tlic objects 
of which they are consaous fall, it is more tlian fimte The 
individual subject and the object are fragmentary phases of 
the infimte, which are ever changing The self whidi the 
Nyaya assumes to account for the syntliesis of the manifold 
experiences of hfe, is of the nature of consaousness vhicli 
makes possible all expenence. We cannot call it a substance, 
smee that would be to apply to it conccjitions valid only m 
the world of expenence, seeing that it is m virtue o ic 
presence of this constant consciousness that a vorld of e\Fn* 
cncc is possible If we include within this expenence la 
wluch is supenor to it and at the same time consti ^ ’ 
the self becomes a tlimking substance with other tiuiics 


A distinction wiU have to be made between 
pure consciousness, common to all individual^ and tl 
selves wdiich have a historical existence. The .elf 
Naiyajika is something wliicli grow's, is plastic and has 

I Tarl -imn'srat a, 43 Go\ardbani, iUoJv'' 
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history. The arguments that what has a beginning will have 
an end, what is put together is liable to dissolution and decay, 
and that the simple can in no manner be dissolved or destroyed, 
prove the eternal character of the pure self, and not that of 
the historical souls. The latter have ends and ideals which 
determine their reactions to the conditions of life. The 
susceptibihty ot the finite mdividual to particular emotions 
and the obstacles which impede its activity are due to his- 
torical cncumstances The kind of permanence which the 
growing individuals possess is not to be confused with the 
constancy of the pure self. The relatively fixed character of 
the nature of the fimte selves is derived from external factors. 
The self-enclosed histoncal selves are infimte m number A 
sure philosophic mstmct guides the Naiyayika when he regards 
the hnuts of mdividual and physical particularity as acadents 
of the self, which it will be freed from when it is ddivered 
from the curse of mortahty. The definmg character of the 
sdf must persist, whether it is in a state of freedom or bondage. 
Smce the nature of the self transcends our knowledge, we feel 
that what remains after eliminatmg the mtdlectual, emotional 
and vohtional impulses, is a mere blank. The Naiyhyika is, 
however, convmced that the basis of the acadental properties 
is somethmg real. It is the relation to the object that hides 
the truth of the self The self m us is douded by the passive 
element of matter. The Naiyayika is nght m his view that 
the spirit IS immortal, though he is wrong in confusmg it 
ivith the ]ivatman, which has no recollection of the former life, 
any more than of the uninterrupted presence of consdousness 
While the atman m us is the umversal spirit, the identical 
self, yet the faculty which receives impressions is, because 
of its receptivity, somethmg dependent, passive, perishable, 
partakmg more of the nature of matter The atman or the 
self m us which is regarded as immaterial cannot a dmi t of any 
suspension of its activity. It is not subject to enfeeblement 
or corruption, while the manas, like the body which houses 
it and the associated organs, is of a different character. The 
facts experienced by each soul axe different, smce the souls 
are attached to difierent organs of thought. If the soul is 
freed from its assoaation with manas, then all objects would 
reach consciousness simultaneously, and the contents of all 
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souls which are omnipresent would be the same This uni- 
versal content is grasped by each fimte soul from one pecuhar 
point of view detennmed by the spatio-temporal order m 
which each soul is placed The view which ViSvanatha assigns 
to the Vedantm, that the self is knowledge, while all objects 
are but special forms of it determined by histoncal circum- 
stances, IS unavoidable * 

That the exclusiveness of the jivatman is not its essential 
property comes out from the fact of knowledge itself If each 
soul is a distmct spiritual unit with a pecuhar manas, we 
cannot be sure that the worlds which they perceive are all 
one If each limt makes a world for itself, a radical pluralism, 
where there are as many worlds as there are umts, would 
result The Nyaya is anxious to escape from snbjectivisin, 
and beheves that we all know a common world In other 
words, we are able to transcend the hmits of the here and the 
now, rise above the contmgent, the particular and the frag- 
mentary, to the necessary, the umversal and the inlimte M 
knowledge has an element of the necessary, soroethmg that 
must be The knowing self cannot be fimte Tlie 
of the fimte subject to the world is not static Ihe finite 
consciousness is never complete, and is therefore ever at unrest 
with Itself The characteristic of fimte thought is to be con- 
tmuously self-transfonmng. Human thmking is 
m Its procedure, alivays attemptmg to f 

static character of what is extern^ to it M th^ jems 
cictemal to consciousness is not really so ^at we 
contented with what we are, is a claim to what we Mght t 
be To try to get beyond the 

things and events is to aim at a «>o^ef’“damentd r^g 
whi4 is nothmg else than ae supreme consaousness which 

s LSi .te >0 .tself H*' 5 
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the ideals and hehefs which give, so to say, a sort of concretion 
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:o the pure sdf. K we are able to distinguish at any moment 
he nature of the finite self, it is through its organic character 
•nd ideals, determined by its past history and environmental 
nnditions. But these individualising conditions of the ideals, 
he oi^anism and the environment, are admitted by the 
STaqrayika to be different from the true self, though resting 
3n it The hTaiyajika has logically to admit that the doctrine 
jf the plurality of selves is based on the accidental properties 
3f the self, and it will have to be givai up when the essential 
cature of the self is emphasised. The historical point of view 
?rhich is not ultimate jdelds a pluralistic conception of the 
universe ; the metaphysical point of view which is ultimate 
transcends pluralism. The Nyaya argument, that the supreme 
self cannot be one, since on that view there will be a confusion 
of the different esperiences of pleasure — pain, cannot be pressed, 
since the distinction of histoncal selves is not denied. The 
many minds determine the different souls, which in their 
turn are said to mould into shape the universe by their deeds. 
While the individual souls are not in touch with all aspects 
of the universe, Sridhara admits that there must be at least 
one soul which has the whole universe for its sphere of experi- 
ence, This soul has not any general relation to all things, 
but has intimate relation with and control over alL* In 
essence all souls are one. The empirical differences which we 
notice among the sotils are determined by the intimate and 
speaal relations into which the souls, which are iu general 
touch with all things, enter. 

To assume the fundamental reality of the universal con- 
sciousness or self is not to support the doctrine of subjectivism. 
To base the distinction of subject and object on the reality 
of the universal self is not to deny that the earth and the 
planets spun on their axes and wdltzed round the sun ceons 
before there was a hving plant to respond to the light of the 
sun or a sentient eye to translate solar energy into light. 

trie ICyaya cannot account for experience so long as it 
regards consciousness as a mere property of the soul Self, 
£s universal consciousness, is to be admitted, if experience is 
to be rendered inteUi^le. The Nyaj-a is right when it says 
that environmental conditions lead to the development of 
* p. SS. 
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f development constitutes the 

bstonaty of human nature This human nature, howe “r 
IS not the subject of all consaousness, but is a development 
TOthm consciousness determined through an objective medium 
the distinctness of the souls is due to the earthly life m which 
they partake The fimte beings, though rooted m matter 
stnve^ to flower in spint The perfected souls hve wthin tlie 
spint's fire when the smoke of their bodies passes away Nor 
have we on this view the danger that the freed soul is empty- 
handed. The distmction of one and many has no meaning, 
so far as the freed condition of the souls is conceived It is 
to some such view that we are led, if we try to cany out the 
central teaching of the Nyaya philosophy and nd it of its 
inconsistencies, though the Nyaya thmkers themselves were 
not clearly aware of it 


XXIV 

Ethics 

The Nyaya thinkers do not draw a hard and fast line of 
distmction between will and mtellect Intellect is no more 
a passive agent receivmg or reflectmg objects presented to it 
than will is_a mystenous power which comes mto operation 
after the mtellect presents objects to it All knowledge is 
purposive and even as we cogmse objects we like or dislike 
them, try to obtam or avoid them Vi^en we think an object, 
we at the same time value it and adopt a definite practical 
attitude to it Ethics deals ivith the practical side of man's 
life, more espeaally with voluntary activities 

A psychological analysis of the nature of volition is given in some 
NySya treatises ViSvanatha ' menfaons a number of conditions of 
icchS, or desire We do not desire impossible things Only cltUdrca 
cry for the moon As a rule we desire things which scorn to be ■nitlim 
our reach » Again, the objects willed are recognised to be desirable, 
as conductive to the good of the agent > Even when we will to 
commit suicide, or drive a thorn mto our flesh, it is because we believe 
m the value of these objects Nothing has value cNccpt m relation to 
.a subject, though the subject may look upon suicide and such otlier 
courses of conduct as conducive to his welfare, in an abnormal state 


' SidiiStilamuilivah 146-150 
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of mind * Whatever other judgment may be passed on it later, at 
the tune of the volition the object must be regarded as desirable 
In determining the desirability of a plan of action, we take into 
account all its consequences and make sure that its adoption will 
not be accompanied by greater evil » When an object threatens 
to jneld more harm, we do not care to pursue it This condition 
mvolves a careful survey of the consequences of the proposed course 
of action. 

Voluntary activities which are instinctive 3 and automatic, 
where the operation of will (svecchadhinatva) is absent, are 
not, strictly speaking, the objects of moral judgment The 
sold, is not the victim of desires and aversions which flood 
upon it from outward sources If the soul were by itself an 
unconsaous entity, then its aversions and the preferences may 
be regarded as the destmy which drags the soul along in its 
tram. The Nyaya assumes a power of initiative, selection 
and choice, implying thereby that the nature of the soul is 
spintual freedom. Vatsyayana combats the view which traces 
aU events to the direct mtervention of God, providmg no 
room for human efiort (puru§akara).4 The human iviU is 
efficient enough, though it works under the control of God 
Vatsyilyana refutes the notion that the will works without 
any cause 5 

All acts have for their motive (prayojana) ® the desire to 
obtam pleasure (sukhaprapti) and avoid pain (duhkhapan- 
hara) Pam, the cause of uneasiness,? is the sign that the soul 
is not, at rest with itself. The highest good is dehverance 
from pain and not the enjoyment of pleasure, for pleasure is 
always mixed up with pam.* Samsira is of the nature of 

' Rogadusitacittah 

’ Balavad ani^tananubandhitvajfiana This is ambigooas, and may 
mean either the consciousness of the absence of evil (anisfa ajanakatvajhana) 
or the absence of the consciousness of any evil (amsWjanakatvajnanablmva) 
ViSvanStha inclines to the latter view 

I Jlvanayonipurvaka, 152 4 N B , iv i ip-zi 

s N B , iv I 22-24. 

4 N B and N V , i i 24, on it ; also K B , m. 2 32-37 
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® S D S , SI XJddyotakara somewhat modifies the view. '• If there 
were no pleasure, ment would be entirely useless . Nor wiU it be right 
to regard the mere negation of pam as the result of ment, smee then the 
result of ment will be a merely negative entity In ordmary life we find 
a twofold activity among men One acts with a view to obtam something 
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though It may seem on occasions to be pleasant 
To escape from samsara is to attam the highest good 'S 
tion aults. false notions on the successive annihik- 

f annihilation of the one 

n^t before It i (duhkha) is the result of birth (]anma) 
which is the result of activity (pravrtti) All activity, ^od or 

if f ® samsara and leads to some kind 

of birth, high or low The Naiyayika blushes that he has a 
body, and declares with Novahs that “ life is a disease of the 
spint. an activity excited by passion ’’ The activity is due 
to the defects of aversion (dvesa), attachment (raga) and 
stupidity (moha) Aversion includes anger, envy, mahgnity, 
hatred and unplacabihty Attachment mdudes lust, avance, 
awdity and covetousness Stupidity mdudes misapprehen- 
sion, suspicion, conceit and carelessness Stupidity is the 
worst smce it breeds aversion and attachment » Through 
these defects, we forget that there is nothmg agreeable or 
disagreeable to the soul and come to hke and dishk.. objects 
The cause of these defects is false knowledge (mithyajnana) 
about the nature of the soul, pain, pleasure, etc To attain 
the timeless condition of freedom, which is the only real value, 
we must put an end to the cham which begms with false 
notions and ends with pam When false knowledge dis- 
appears, faults pass away, Wit& their disappearance, activity 
has no mso» d’etre, and so there is no chance of birth 
Cessation of birth means abohtion of pam, which is another 
name for final bliss 3 • 

So long as we act, we are under the sway of attachment 
and aversion and cannot attam the highest good The hatred 
of pam is still hatred and the attachment to pleasure is still 


desirable, while another acts with a view to avoid the undesirable , and il 
there were nothing desirable, this twofold activity would not be possible 
Again (if there were no pleasure), there could be no such advice, as that 
pleasure should be looked upon as pain , lastly, there could be no attach- 
ment, smce no one is ever attached to pam " (N V , i i arj Sifdhara 
does not agree with the view that pleasure is the mere absence of pam in view 
of the positive experience of bliss and the twofold activities of men {tfySya- 
handall, p 260) 

1 N b , 1 I 2 , IV I 68 Cp with this the Buddhist cham of causation 
[Visitddhimagga, xxx) 
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attadmient and, so long as these arc operative, tlic higlicst 
good IS beyond our reach 

The Naiyajika asks us to suppress all sense of separate- 
ness, for he allows tlrat the activities of one whose defects are 
overcome do not tend to rebirth ' Tliose who are saved in 
tlus hfe go on performing work as long as they aic m bod 5 ^ 
and this work does not bind them So long as we elmg to 
indmduality and accumulate viitue to become Indra or 
Braluna, wo are bound to the arcuit, for even the staths of 
Indra and Bralima have an end Tlic highest good consists 
in freedom fioni all sense of separateness. 

The realisation of true knowledge does not mean an 
immediate escape from samsara. The desert which is the 
basis of the connection between the soul and tlie bod 3 ' must 
be completety exhausted, thus dcstrojnng everj’ chance of a 
revival of connection between the two * 

’ft'hile the onlj' good is tlius freedom from indudduality, 
all courses of conduct whicli tend to this are said to be good, 
and those ivhich lead in tlie opposite direction bad Actmties 
are distinguished mto tliose of speech, mmd and body, and 
each of them is divided mto good and bad 3 The essence of 
moral evil lies m the conscious choice of tlie evil m preference 
to the good Under the influence of strong passion (utkata- 
raga), we misconceive the painful effects of sm and fall a prey 
to the attractions of* pleasure. 

The adoption of virtuous activities will enable one to 
discnmmate the soul from the bodj' and the senses True 
knowledge, so much insisted on, is not a matter of mere 
mteUectual opinion, but a kind of general attitude False 
knowledge and selfish attitude go together. 4 True knowledge 
and unselfishness are organically related This true knowledge 
cannot be acquired from books, but only through meditation 

’ N S . IV I 64 * N S , IV I ig-2i 

, , * 17 Chanty, protection and service are good bodily activibes, 

adultery are bad Speaking the true, the useful 
SD^ pleasant and study of sacred books are good activities relating to 
fnv 1 ’ using harsh language, and slandering and indulging in 

olous talk are bad Compassion, generosity and devotion are good 
nund, while those of mahee, covetonsness and scepticism 

* V , IV 2 2 
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and increase of nghteousness,i In addition to study and 
reflection,* yoga practices are enjoined 3 Uddyotakara advises 
scriptural study, philosophic thought and meditation.^ We 
are sometimes asked to refrain from worldly pleasures, renounce 
all desires, retire to a forest and make our souls the sacrificial 
fire m which oui physical actions are oSered as oblations. 
Bhakti as a means of secunng peace and happiness is per- 
imtted Though God does not mterfere, the act of devotion 
brings its own reivard.5 

Like the other systems of Hindu thought, the Nyaya 
accepts the principle of karma, and beheves in the persistence 
of the results of our activity. Some of our activities produce 
their results immediately like, say, the act of cookmg, while 
others take a longer time to mature, like the act of ploughmg. 
Acts of piety and ceremoniahsm are of the latter kmd, smce 
attainment of heaven is not possible until after death ® In 
the interval the causes have not disappeared, but persist in 
the form of dharma and adharma. "Pnor to the actual 
accomplishment of fruition, there would be something {m the 
shape of an mtermediary) ]ust as there is in the case of the 
fruit of the trees ” 7 The adrsta, or the unseen quality, is 
not different from karma , for. if so, “ even after final release 
there would be a hkelihood of a body bang produced ” * The 
bodies which the souls assume are deterged by their past 
kar ma The body gives the name to the” soul, which, though 
neither man nor horse, is yet called man or horse according 


j Nb’ IV *2 ^46°%be Naiyayikas are also callea yogas "Naiyayi- 
yigapaiabludhSa^atn" Wrataa's 
See also J^TarfiarahasyadiptM Vatsj^yana menboas the NySya view 

under yoga m i i *9 ‘ 
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to the body with which it is endowed.* The Nyaya-VaiSesika 
system does not believe in any subtle body. The soul passes 
from one frame to another through the aid of manas, which 
is atomic and therefore supersensuous, and is not seen when 
it leaves the body on death. Since the souls are all-pervading, 
it is only the manas tliat can be said to proceed to the new 
abode of fruition in rebirth. 

The real, according to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, is a complex 
of souls and nature. The natural order is not the product 
of souls, but is the arrangement of a God, who so fashions the 
atoms as to make the natural order the medium for the souls’ 
experiences. The harmony between souls and nature is due 
to divine design. 


XXV 

Theology 

In the Nyaya Siiira, we find only a casual mention of 
God, which )ustifies the suspicion that the ancient doctrine 
of the Nyaya was not theistic.* The theory of divine causality 
is referred to in the Nyaya Siiira i While Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Viivanatha regard it as the Nyaya view, 
Vacaspati, Udayana and Vardhamana interpret is as a criti- 
cism of the Vedanta view, that God is the constituent cause 
of the universe To the objection that man does not often 
reap fruits proportionate to lus acts, and so everythmg seems 
to depend on God’s will and not on human effort, the Nyaya 
says that human acts produce their results under the control 
and with the co-operation of God. Vatsyayana supports 
theism when he declares that the self sees all, feels all and 
knows all. This description loses all meaning, if it is apphed 
to the imperfect individual self.4 Later Naiyayikas as wdl as 
Vaiiesikas are frankly theistic and enter into a discussion of 

’ N B , ui 1 26 

’ The fundamental textbooks of the two schools, the VaiSe5ika and 
the NySya Sutras, onginally did not accept the existence of God , it was 
^ ^ subsequent period that the two systems changed to theism, 
p*h°ugh neither ever went so far as to assume a creator of matter " (Garbe . 
twophy of Ancient India, p 23) Muir " is unable to say if the ancient 
otnne of the NySya was theistic " {Ongtnal Sanskrit Texts, vol m, p 133) 

* IV. I i9_2j. < N B , 1 I 9 , iv I 21 
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the nature of God in considering the theory of atman Annam 
Bhatta classifies souls into two kinds, supreme and human 
ViTiile the supieme is God, one, omniscient, the human souls 
are infinite in number, different in each body ^ God is looked 
upon as a special soul, possessmg the attnbutes of omnipotence 
and ommscience, by which he guides and regulates the 
universe Smce the human and the divme souls differ in 
many respects, it is difficult to believe that the ongmal authors, 
Gautama and Kanada, meant to brmg together these two 
lands of souls under one comprehensive class The empirical 
tendency and the dialectical mterests of the Nyaya are respon- 
sible for its practical indifference to the question of the reahty 
of God ® 

Udayana's Kusmnanjah is the classic statement of the 
Nyaya proofs for the existence of God It sets out, in the 
first chapter, certain considerations which make for the reahty 
of an unseen cause, adrsta, or the force which determines our 
happmess and nusery.3 Every effect depends on a cause, and 
so there must be a cause for our happmess and misery f 
Every cause is an effect in relation to its precedmg cause, 
which in its turn is the effect of some other cause As the 
world has no beginning, this succession of cause and effect 
has also no begmnmg So the cause of our happmess and 
misery cannot be traced back to its beginnmg 5 Diversity o 
effects imphes diversity of causes Our varymg lots cannot 
be traced to common causes hire God or nature Our acts 


> ^"Kanada and Gautama might have at 

excluded God from their systems, not as being 

as being beyond and above the phenomenal world wi& whu* their sptems 
were ^efif concerned Possibly the aphonsts 
classification and discussion of sublunary things only, ^aout 
sunematural aaencv while commentators, considenng this to be a delect, 

waV^possible to do so " {Tarkasamgr<if,a, p 137) 

domiantly dialectical m interest tbat ’ts excursion mto metep^i^ te 
an air of divagation from the work m ban^ch foxtads us to assume 

silence on any topic means itsexclusion (Keith I LA,? 265) 

3 Saoeksatvad anaditvid vaicitiyad visvavrttitah 

PrSyatmaniyamad bhukter asti hetur alaukikah {i 4) 

I \ ^6 Thus the question about the begmnmg of adrsta is avoided 
SceNV.iv I 21, 
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disappear, leaving bdund them traces capable of brinpng about 
the fruits. " A tiling long passed cannot produce its result 
without some continuant influence (karmaliSayam).” * The 
trace of a good action is called merit (punya) and that of an 
evd one demerit (papa), and the two together form the adrsta, 
or the desert whidi resides m the soul of the person who per- 
forms the acts, and not in the thing from which he derives 
happiness or misery. This adrsta causes happiness and misery 
when the suitable time, place and object occur. The persist- 
ence of merit and demerit is accounted for by the transcendent 
agency of adrsta. The connection of souls mth organic bodies 
IS not due to natural causes. The law of mori causation 
supervenes on the natural order. The different degrees of 
en]oyment which different souls recdve are detemuned by 
the differences in their adrsta. 


Udayana, thus far, is faithful to the ancient Naiya.3dkas, 
who account for the creation of the universe by the hypothesis 
of an onginal activity among the atoms and adrsta among 
the souls. But he goes beyond them when he argues that a 
non-mtelligent cause like adrsta cannot produce its effect 
without the guidance of an intelligent spint God is said to 
supervise the work of adrsta * The world cannot be explamed 
by the atoms or the force of karma. If atoms are active by 
nature, then their activity should be unceasing If their 
activities are determmed by the force of time, then tlus 


unconscious prmciple of time must be either always active 
or always inactive. The analogy of the flow of milk for the 
nourishment of the calf will not serve, smce milk should flow 
out of the dead cow also, if it were active by itself. It follows 
that if an unconscious thmg is active, it is so under the influ- 
ence of a consaous agent The mdividual soul cannot be the 
controller of adrsta, since then it would be able to avert 
unwished-for miseries, which it is not So the umnteUigent 
pnnaple of adrsta, which governs the fate of bemgs, acts 
■under the direction of God, who does not create it or alter 
Its mevitable course, but renders possible its operation 

(to..; 


/ 

* i 9 
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veia?^ " are summed up by Udayana in the follownns 

verse From effects, combination, support etc fmm r ^ 

Innif A causal argument is considered ffmt The uorld is 

orole?i^“*^“^i^°^ of volition, desire to act. and knowledge of the 

fn 'I *’“t IS Itself set 

m motion by none Combination (ayojana) is the action which pro- 
duces the conjunction of two atoms, forming the binary compound at 
the of creation This action implies an intelligent agent 

Support (^rti) signifies that this wonderful universe is supported by 
toII The " etc " (adi) is mtendcd to make out that God is also 
the destroyer of the world God makes, unmakes and remakes the 
worid The traditional arts miply an intelligent inventor The 
authontativeness of the Vedas is derived from a being who imparted 
that character to them Udayana holds that the Vedas are non- 
eternal, like the other things of the world subject to creation and 
destruction If they are yet sources of right knowledge, it is because 
God IS their author « Besides, ^ruti, or the scripture, speaks to us of 
the author of the world Again, since the Vedas consist of sentences, 
they require an author who can only be God Tlie argument from 
number is based on the view that the magnitude of the dyad is pro- 
duced not from the infinite minuteness (panmapdalya) of the atoms, 
but from the number (two) of the atoms composing the binarj' As 
we shall see, this conception of duality is dependent on understanding 
(buddhyapeksSL), so that to account for duality which produces the 
dyads at the beginning of creation, an intelligent being must be 
postulated Udayana sets aside the objection against the existence 
of God based on non-perccption The non-perception of an object 
proves its non-cxistcncc, only if tlie object is one which is ordinarily 
open to perception Things beyond the range of the senses arc not 
non-cxistcnt The utmost that we can say is that the existence of 
God cannot be established through perception i Inference neither 
proves nor disprm es the existence of God 4 Comparison has nothing 
to do w'lth the existence and non-existence of objects S Sabda n in 
favour of theism ® Presumption (artliapatti) and non-ptrctplion 
(anupalabdhi) arc not independent means of knowledge ? 


The God of the Naiy.l3ika is a personal hoin", posstssing 
CMStcnce, knowledge and bliss He is " endow rd wifh such 

• K'trjvjojanndhrtjrdrh p-idSt pmtjnvalvh Srul' b 

Vaijlt «vml.b} iv lic-le ea 'Idhjo \s5\nvid avi ‘Vih b i) 

'HI J 111 I • in 4-7 

J 111 S-ta ‘ m 13-1“ * ni -J 
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qualities as absence of demerit (adiiarma), wrong knowledge 
(mithyain^a) and negligence (pramada), and presence of 
merit, knowledge and equanimity (dhannainanasamadhisaih- 
pad). He is omnipotent in regard to his creation, though he 
IS influenced bjf the results of acts done by the bemgs he 
creates. He has obtained all the results of his deeds (apta- 
karmaphala), and contmues to act for the sake of his created 
beings. Just as the father acts for his children, so also does 
God act fatherlike for living beings.”' God is omniscient 
since he possesses right knowledge, which is an independent 
apprehension of reahty. He has eternal intelligence and, since 
his cognitions are everlastmg, there is no need for memory 
and inferential knowledge. Wfliat in ordinary men is a sort 
of intermittent mystical perception, what in the yogis is an 
acquired power, is in God a steady mode of apprehension.* 
God is also endowed mth desire.3 God has pure unimpeded 
intelhgence as well as eternal bliss. 

The difficulties of creation are not ignored. All activity 
IS brought under pam, and is said to be caused by faults (dosa ).4 
The question is raised whether God creates tlie world to 
realise any desire of his mvn, or for the sake of others But 
God has all his desires fulfilled, and so creation cannot be the 
means of helping God to realise his desires He who worries 
about other people is a mere busybody. Nor can we justify 
God’s activity by tracing it to his love for humanity. The 
i^erable nature of the world militates against this suppo- 
sition. The Naiyaj-ika answers this criticism thus; "His 
action in creation is mdeed solely caused by compassion, but 
ffie idea of creation which can consist only of happmess, is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot but 
arise eventual differences from the different results which will 
ripen from the good or evil actions of the bemgs who are to 
_ be seated Nor need you object that this would interfere 
with God’s own independence (as he would thus seem to 

’ N B , IV I 21 


mri* interesting question whether God’s omniscience 

E-S Si™" “ 

! N N , IV I. 2I1 

» J- I. l8. 
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depend on others’ actions). For there is the maxim, " one's 
own bod}'^ does not hinder one , nay rather it helps to carry 
out one's aims," * Uddyolakara admits that God's activity 
is Jimitod by other considerations, and yet these latter are 
only self-imposed limitations* The end wluch God has m 
view IS not so much the happiness of creatures as their spiritual 
development. The world is to be regarded as the sphere for 
the realisation of spiritual ends, as goodness through suffenng 
and perfection through sacrifice 


The are Saivas, while the VaitcsiJcas are said to be 

P.liupatns i Jinadatta in his VwehavttSsa (middle of the thirteenth 
century) says that Siva is the deity of the Ny33’a'Vaitesi]ca Uddyo- 
takara was a PaAupata BIwsan'ajiia speaks of the direct vision of 
Maheivara as the result of meditation i Udayana equates the Supreme 
witli Siva S 


The Nyaya doctrine of theism has been the subject of 
great discussion in tlie history of Hindu thought. The critic 
observes that the Naiyayika resorts to adrsta whenever 
natural explanation fails The first stirrmgs in the pnmordm 
atoms, the upward motion of fire, even the attraction of the 
needle by the magnet, are assigned to it. Adrsta constitutes 
only a limit of explanation « It is supposed to call for ^ 
mteihgent controller, Bvara, for the remarkable regul^ty 
with which events happen cannot be explained apart from 
God, who has jnana (wisdom), iccha (desire) and P^yatna 
(volitional effort) The souls lose their actnuty at the time 
of dissolution, and regain it at creation, and aU this is m- 
expHcable apart from divine guidance The causal argumrat 
IS Lade mudi of by Udayana and Sridhara? By assuming 

* N V, IV r 

I Le Guunrataa's pp 49-31 See also Hat 

bhadra’s Safdarlanasamiccaya — , 

Aksaoadamatc devab sr^psambarakre diivab 
Vibbur nityaikab sarvajao wtyabuddbisamaarayab (13) 
^ja^kbata's oi a sbghtly earUet date eoafitms this 

view See ICeitb I L. A , pp 202 -* 3 ^ KusiimSiljalt, u 4 

4 NySyasSra,p 39 rsTvika theory m bis NySyamailjan. ssys 

« Jayanta orltural, when we do not know 

that we put down a thing as svaou.iv*«^. 

its cause 

7 Uyayaha^tdali, pp 54“57 
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that the world is an effect, the Naiyayika takes for granted 
what IS to be proved Plants and animals are not self- 
sufficient, they are bom, tlicy grow and die. To say tliat 
uidividual tilings are products, is not to say that the world 
as a whole is a product. The Naiyajnka admits several 
eternal entities wluch axe not products ^ Jlay not the world 
as a whole also be eternal ? Again, should all effects have 
efficient causes as well ? As we have already seen, the law 
of causality, as the Naiyayika interprets it, has not umversal 
validity. It has no other signification than uniform and 
concomitant variation. Smee its evidence is denved from the 
phenomenal world, it is wrong to extend its scope beyond it. 
To know the cause of the world is not ivithin the power of 
the human understanding. The impossibihty of an infinite 
regress of mfinite causes leads the Naiyayika to assert the 
reality of a cause outside the senes, an uncaused cause. 
Samkara repudiates the causal argument and asks us to admit 
boldly that we know nothmg except that the umverse appears 
to us to exist. Whether it exists of itself or is but the effect 
of a remote cause cannot be understood by us. If we admit 
a remote cause, why should we not demand another remoter 
cause for it and so forth mdefimtdy to the verge of madness ’ 
If God is, who created him ? According to the Samkhya, it 
is as easy to believe that the universe made itself as to bdieve 
that the maker of the umverse made himself The question 
remains metaphysically irreducible, and the solution is worse 
than the riddle. The anthropomorphism of the Naiyayika, 
moreover, creates other difficulties It is asked, whether 
God, the maker of the world, has a body or not. If he has 
a body, then he is subject to adrsta, since bodies are aU deter- 
mined by it Embodied bemgs me created, and are not 
capable of exercismg control over subtle atoms and merit and 
demerit We do not know what an eternal body is. The 
Naiyayikas are not clear on this question They sometimes 
say that God creates without the aid of any body, while it is 
also suggested that God becomes endowed with a body on 
account of our adrsta Sometimes the atoms are made" the 
body of God, while akaSa is assigned this status on other 

t Iv, the eternal thing there is no production , nor is there anv ra,. 
of the eternal thing " (N V , iv i 32) . or w mere any cause 
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occasions If in some inscrutable manner God is able to 
fashion the world out of atoms without a body, we may as 
well say that he can create the world without any pre-existing 
matenal 


Even if we grant the vahdity of the arguments employed 
to establish the reahtyof God, the ISvara of the NyiLya 
philosophy IS not the comprehensive spiritual reahty of which 
we are the imperfect expressions He is outside of us and 
the world too, however much he may be said to cause, govern 
and destroy it Reality is composed of a great number of 
particulars, linked together by an external bond, even as a 
cord bmds together a number of sticks. God is not the 
creator of atoms, but only their fashioner. His reason works 
on the elements of the universe from without, but does not 


operate as a power of life withm. This conception of God as 
beyond the world, as outside the entire frame of space, as 
dwelling apart in eternal self-centred isolation, is and and 
empty We cannot maintam the duahsm of an infimte 
creator on the one side and the mfinite world on the other 
The two limit each other. Thmgs which are defined each 
against the other cannot but be fimte. The souls obtam 
release some time or other. With ^e hberation of all, 
samsara disappears. The lordship of ISvara will alro cme 
to an end What has an end has a begiimmg The two 
must have come out of the void, and must disap^ar mto the 
void It IS true that the creation of the world is assigned 
to the love of God ; but what is the f 
this hypothesis ? If atoms and souls are both etemd, ^d 
if the world is an interaction between the two types, thra 
Them irnothing for God to create, ^e ^ 

either give up his notion of God as creator or admit that tte 

constant causahty of God, though this causahty nj^ 

to be concaved in a mechanical sense Tks mots o 
imphcation of the Nyaya supestion iiat mtoe of ^ 
IS the body of God, an analogy, worked on^fh ^eat^^ 

and to high purpoM, ^ ^^^XrcS Tws by a con- 
immamental conception of God is Nx^ya, 

sideration of God’s omniscience 
fimte bemgs know only thought and the bare fact that 
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real is not a thought. Whether and how thought and reality 
are related to each other, only an infinite mind, conceived as 
identical witli the finite minds, is capable of knowing. The souls 
and atoms are co-etemal with God, who is only primus niter 
pares. At first sight, it may perhaps appear that the Nyaya 
by insistmg on devotion to llvara helps the religious life of 
mankind. But certainly the Nyaya cannot hold up the ideal 
of communion or identity with God, for by the nature of the 
hypothesis, God is outside man and the universe. The Vedanta 
in all its forms and the Yoga advocate the method of worship 
(upasana), but it is with a view to enable the individual to 
attain the divme status. The Nyaya is bound to revise its 
conception of God, if it is to meet the liighest rehgious 
mslincts of humanity. 


XXVI 

Conclusion 

The greatest contribution of the Nyaya to Hindu thou^t 
is in Its organon of critical and saentific investigation. Its 
methodology is accepted by the other systems, though with 
slight modifications due to thdr metaphysical conceptions 
It mapped out the world of knowledge in its essential features 
and gave to its main divisions the names which they still 
retam in Hmdu thought, a clear proof of the immense advance 
which It won for the human inteUect. The Nyaya list of 
Mlacies has suppHed the Indian thmkers through a long series 
of centimes with the means of discrimmating, quickly and 
surely, between true and false inferences and afiaxing promptly 
to erroneous conclusions labels mdicative of their unso^d- 
ness m the Sanskrit philosophical works we frequently 
meet with silencing criticism, such as “ this is a cakraka or 

sadhyasama, or p^io 
A . anyonyairaya, or mutual dependence ” ■ 
that le^s to anavastha, or mfinite regress." The Nvava 
tteory of^ fallaacs has served Indian thinkers as a ridy- 
c oner, savmg us, to use Borne's expressive words " from 
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The strength, as well as the wealcness of the Nyaya phil- 
osophy, IS in its faith tliat the method of ordmary common 
sense and experience can be applied to the problems of 
religion and philosophy, A pluralistic universe based on the 
fundamental dualism between soul and matter is legitimate 
enough as a procedure and a method, but it cannot be trans- 
formed into a general philosophy. The average man has no 
hesitation in asserting the intrinsic reality of the outward 
visible world. He is also an animist, though his animism is 


more instinctive than reasoned, and so he admits the reality 
of his own and other spints. He would not admit any degrees 
of reahty, since such a conception would conflict with his 
rooted faitli m duahstic reahsm , but m the interests of logic 
he IS hospitable to the idea of planes of objective being beyond 
tlie reach of the senses. In theology he raises the quesbon 


of the cause of the umverse How does the universe come 
into bemg ? Such as it is now, he says, it has always been. 
Since It began to be Though, as a dualist, he fights shy of 
any transition between being and non-beuig, his empincal 
sense ^vlU not allow him to accept the static view of the uni- 
verse In this diflSculty he turns to bis own expenence, 
where he finds that he makes several things, like t^les rad 
chans, -disbnct from himself As we are distort from the 
thmp which we make, so is the divine spint, the cause of ^ 
things distinct from his handiwork, the world As ive r 
fashion existing matenal, so does God refashion the av^aUe 
elements of souls and atoms, which are <=0-^ 

Thus does the Nyaya attempt to do jusbce t° the imp^on 
of common sense and build a metaphysics of pluralisbc 


cou™ of tus »po=t.« ™ “ 

the Nyaya view is undoubtedly a natural and necess^ sg 
m the evoluton of thought, but is by no means toal The 
mechamcal explanation of reality, which traces i j 

no inconsistency between metaphysical idealism an if 
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logicEd realism * The practical reality of things independent 
of finite minds is conceded by all systems of objective idealism 
A metaphysical investigation of the nature and conditions of 
tliought compels us to give up the view of self as a thmg 
among other things It will yidd an idealism which does 
not so much upset the common-sense view as transcend it. 
Even metaphysical idealism allows us to admit, from the point 
of \’iew of common sense and psychologj% the distmction 
between thought and reahty The continuity and coherence 
of our experience means the reality of non-expenenced entities 
A deeper analysis of expenence on tlie logical side was under- 
taken by the Samkhya and the Vedanta A more systematic 
co-ordination of the Nyaya ideas on the theological side is 
found in Ramanuja. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF THE 
VAISESIKA 

The Vai«e5ika— Date and htcrahire— Tbcoiy of Imotrledge— Categones 
— Substance — Soul — ^Manas — Space — Time — ^AlSia— Earth, \iater, light 
and air — ^The atomic theory — Quality — ^Activity — Generahfy — Particu- 
lanty — Inherence — Non-existence — Ethics — Theology — General 
estimate 


I 

The VAifesiKA 

The Vaiiesika system takes its name from viiesa, or particu- 
lanty. It insists that it is in the particulars of the world, 
pre-emmently m the particular imperceptible souls and atoms 
that true mdmduahty is to be found Though the particular 
selves have cosmic and social relations, through which alone 
they can reahse themselves, yet they retam their selfhood in 
spite of all these relations. The Vailesika is essentially a 
philosophy of distinctions, since it does not tolerate any 
attempt at dissipating the mdependence of selves and objects 
m a supposed more perfect mdividuahty Its standpomt is 
more scientific than speculative, more analytic than S5nithetic, 
though it is not able to set aside questions about the general 
character of the umverse as a whole Science sorts out, while 
philosophy sums up The Vaisesika is not mterested m con- 
structmg an all-embracmg synthesis withm whose bounds 
there is room for all that is, brmgmg all the vanety of the 
worlds of sense and of thought under a single comprehensive 
formula. In the spint of science, it endeavours to formidate 
the most general characters of the thmgs observed It tickets 
different aspects of expenence and assigns each to an appro- 

m 
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pnate pigeon-hole The resulting philosophy comes to be of 
piecemeal character, and not an adequate and compre- 
hensive one. 

The impulse of the Vaiiesika system is derived from its 
hostility to Buddhistic phenomenahsm. WTiile the \ai4esika 
accepts the Buddhist view of the sources of knowledge, per- 
ception and mference, it argues that souls and substances are 
solid facts, and cannot be dismissed as fancy pictures of a 
faery tale, supposed to be enacted behind the scenes It does 
not concern itself ivith the problems of theologj', and Saihkara’s 
criticism even suggests that the dominant tendency of the 
system was in the direction of atheism * The Vaiiesika in 
its early form, at any rate, was thought out in an age of 
excessive mental suppleness, when thought was full of the 
germs of scepticism. 

Though mainly a system of physics and metaphysics, 
logical discussions are skilfully dovet^ed mto it in the later 
works. The Vaise§ika and the Nyaya agree in their essential 
principles, such as the nature and qualities of the self and the 
atomic theory of the uiuverse, yet the classification and 
characterisation of the categones and the development of the 
atomic theory give to the Vaiie§ika its distinctive mterest 
and value. 


II 

Date and Literature 

" The Vaoiesika system seems to be of much greater antiquity than 
the Nyaya " ’ This opmion of Garbe seems to be a reasonable one. 
In human knowledge the particular precedes the general A theory 
of knowledge such as the one we have in the Nyaya is not possible 
until knowledge has made independent progress Logic appears as a 
criticism and a corrective The Sutra of Kanada and the Padariha- 
dhannasamgraha of Prasastapada do not show so much the influence 
of the Nyaya system, while the Sutra of Gautama and the Bhasya of 
Vatsyayana are considerably influenced by the Vai^esika views 

It IS urged that the Vai^esika preceded Buddhism and Jamism 
The Buddhist theory of nirvana is traced to the asatkaryavada of the 
Vaiiesika The astikayas of the Jamas, as well as their atomic theory. 

» Samkara regards the followers of the Vaiiesika as ardhavamafikas or 
semi-nihihsts (S B , ii 2 18) 

• Garbe The Philosophy of Ancient India, p ao. 
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are traced to the Vaiiesika, which is mentioned in many Jama works 
as well as the Lahtamstara The LankavatSra Sutra alludes to the 
atomic views One of the late Jama works, Avaiyaka ' attnbntes the 
authorship of the VaiSesika system to a Jam Rohagutta (a d r8), 
the chief teacher m the sixth schism of Jamism Though its statement 
of the Vaifesika view agrees with Kanada's scheme,* the claim that 
the VaiSesika is an offshoot of Jamism is hardly warranted The 
pomt of similanty between the two, suggestive of such a claim, is the 
atomic theory , but even on this matter we find fundamental differ- 
ences between the two views Accordmg to the Jama view, the atoms 
are qualitatively alike, each atom possessmg colour, taste, smell and 
contact, as well as the capacity to produce sound though itself sound- 
less Accordmg to the VaiSesika, atoms are qualitatively different, 
and possess one, two, three or four of the ordmary quahties according 
as they are atoms of arr, fire, water, and earth, and they have no con- 
nection with sound The atomic theory, the classification of substances 
and the acceptance of the two means of knowledge, strongly suggest 
that the VaiSesika arose about the time of Buddha and Mahavirai 
(sixth-fifth century BC), . 

The first systematic exposition of the Vaiiesika philosophy is found , 
m the Vatiestka Sutra of Kanada (or Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksa) 
The name, winch signifies etymologically atomeater, seems to have 
been suggested by the character of the system,! which >s also called 
Aulukya Dai^ana * The real name of the author of the Sutra seems 
to have been KSSyapa « His work is divided mto ten books Book 1 
discusses the five categones of substance, quality, action, generaJi y 
and particularity Book II deals with the d^erent suhstanm^ 
exceptmg soul and mind, which, along with the obje^ 
and the nature of inference, are treated m Bo^ III T^ a 
structure of the universe is the central topic of 
devoted to a discussi on of the nature and kmds of action, whil 

^ kanuT^avaya are admitted, and ahgbt ^bcn. 

are foSregards slmauya and w^sa Se 

(i) mahSsSznanya, which answers to . jutv of being known 

possibility of being named, ^5 V S i i 8) Mabasa- 

AU the categones are covered by it (see P P ' P * higher while others 
manya is pare sSmanya, and not a specie ^ sattasSmanya, 

See Ui VatieftMa Phtlos^hy. TO' w„„wa m lus SutrSlanMra. 

sSeeUi Vmiepka Philosophy. -p 33 ‘ , 

assigns the Vaise?Jka to the P®""! ®“^*®B*„ddhis?and Jama vieivs, 

! Though the atomic theory w iound f See B S , ii *■ «■ 

it IS regarded as the central feature of the VaiSesika see 
and Dharmottaia’s NyayalnndHflka, p 56 ^ P P , p aoo 

S U* . VatSestha Philosophy 
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problems are considered in Bool; VI Book VII discusses the questions 
of quality, self and inherence The last three books are mainly logical, 
and treat of the problems of perception, inference and causality I- or 
reasons already stated, the Vaiiestha Sitira seems to be of an earlier 
date than the Nyaya Sitira, and is perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Brahma Sitira ■ Since Kantilya docs not refer to the Vai^csika under 
Anviksiki, it is said that the system was formulated later than 300 b c.» 
Kanada’s Sutra seems to have received additions from time to time J 
Some of the sutras now found m his treatise were not commented on 
by the scholiast, Praiastapada, which indicates that at the time the 
latter commented on the Sutra, they were not included m it. \Miile 

* Vatsjayana quotes from the VS, which is unaware of the Nyaya 
distmcbon of inference into punavat and ic^avat In the V S there is a 
reference to time as the ultimate cause (11 2 9, v 2 26). a \ icw menUoned 
m the SvetaSvaiara Vp (1 1 2). and not adopted by any of the wcU-lmown 
systems Eien on the problem of self the Vaiiesika does not seek to 
establish its existence, but is more mterested in discussing whether the self 
IS an object of inference or of direct mtuition Badarayana refers to the 
atomic theoi-y in B S , 11 2 il, and Kanada uses Vedanta terms like avidya 
and pratyagatman, and has in view the Vedanta theory when he asserts 
that the soul is not proved by scripture alone and the body is not com- 
pounded of three or five elements (VS,iu 2 9» iv 2 2—3) If we trust 
the commentators, V S presupposes a knowledge of the Mimamsa and the 
Samkhya See V S . u i 20 , lu r 1-2 , v 2 19-20 , vii 2 3-8 , 
VII 2 13 , IX 2 3 The AbhtdharmamahavtbkSsSiSslra of Vasumitra refers 
to the &vk kmds of karma Caraka's allusions to the VaiJcfika do not help 
us much ' Nagaquua, m his PrajilaparamtlaSSslra, refers to the Vaifcsika 
theory of time as an unchangeable real existence relatmg to a cause (V S , 
u 2 7-9 ; v 2 26 . vii 1 25) His references to space, atoms and self indicate 
that he -tvas familiar with the V S , and he practically quotes a number of 
them lii 2 4, and vm r 2. on the nature of self , iv i i, and vii i 10, 
on the theory of atoms , and vi 2 13. and v 2 17-18. on atomic combma- 
tion llryadeva is famihar with the V.S , and Hanvarman knows the 
development of the Val^eslka system after the formulation of the Sutra, 
See Ui ' Voiiefifto Philosophy, pp 46-55 

> Dr Das Gupta suggests that the Vaiiejika as expounded in the Sutra 
of Kanada represents an old school of the Mimamsa {History of Indian 
Philosophy, pp 280-2S5) The argument that the VS opens with the 
declared aim of explaimng dharma and closes with the exhortation that 
Vedic works lead to prospenty through the force of adrsta, or unseen virtue, 
IS nol' conclusive, smee the discussion of and emphasis on dharma cannot 
be regarded as the monopoly of any system of thought The attempt to 
explem away the pomts of distmction between the Vaifejika and the 
Mimamsa is hardly convmcmg Kapada beheves that the Vedas are the 
work of r^is. though not of livara (u 1 18 , vi i 1-2), while the Mimamsa 
chngs to the etemality of the Vedas, which cannot be said to be a later 
development The two doctrines of the etemality of sound and that of the 
Vedas are closely alhed In spite of the occurrence of identical views and 
terms m the two systems, it is difficult to say that the Vai^e^ika is a branch 
of the kUmamsa 

3 Faddegon: The Vaiiesiha System, pp lo-ii. 
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cognition of the soul (atmapratyalcsa) arises ^ The Vaifeika 
brings comparison (upamana), tradition (aitihya), and verbal 
knowledge (^abda) under mference* The vahdity of scrip- 
tural statements is an inference from the authontative char- 
acter of the spealcers.3 Like the Nyaya, '■tfie Vaisesika 
repudiates the Mimamsa theory of the eternity hf sound and 
the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas i' While the 
Nyaya bases the validity of the Vedas on the gi ound of the 
direct communication from seers who had reahseo the eternal 
truths and laws, the Vaidesika infers it from the 'unimpeach- 


able veraaty of the mspired seers The scriptu'es give us 
real knowledge and not mere speculation. It is ki owledge of 
things as they are, and in this sense has no beginni.pg, though 
it is always directly known and realised by somet beings in 
its entirety and by others m part. Abler mmds re’ahsed the 
truths and communicated them to us The Vedas, ,as collec- 
tions of sentences, presuppose inteUigent authors , and they 
must be possessors of complete and accurate knoi^ledge of 
heaven and unseen destiny (adrstam) Gradually this authm- 
ship was assigned to God ** The authontativenessi of the 
Veda follows from its bemg the word of God ” S Th.^ mean- 
ings of words and sentences must be understood befc^re they 
give us knowledge Smce the understandmg of meanings 
depends on the recognition of universal concomitance,' verb^ 
knowledge is a case of mference « Cesta or gesture,? artl 4 apatu 
or imphcation,» sambhava or inclusion,? and abhava orl nega- 
tion,'® are all brought under inference Smrti, or remernbmce, 
is given an independent place « Arsajnana is the t oi 
seers If remembrance is ignored, since it only 
what has already been expenenced. and if mtmtive 
IS brought under perception, we 
Vaifiesika, only two sources of knowledge, intuition 

“'iS’urwriet.® of mvald Imowkdg. «« menBooA *^1 

» VS.ix I ri-15 »PP,PP 3 )X I 3 b}J 

4 VS. XI 2 21-37. ^ 9) See also Ny»y‘‘ 

5 Tad vacanSd amuayasya pratnanyam iti (•'. 91 

/landaH.p 216, and VS, vi ' '“4 s pp,p 223 

1 P P , p 220. 


' HI I 7-15 


9 P P , p 22s , V S , JX 2 5 
n P P , p 256 


See also Nyaya 

s p p , p 223 
10 Ibid 

xi SSSS.v 33 
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are doubt (saihSaya), misconception (viparyaj'a), indefinite 
cogiution (anadliyavasaya), and dream (svapna). Sivaditya 
reduces these four to two, doubt and error, and brings under 
the former conjecture (uha), indeterminate loiowledge and 
indirect reasoning.' Sridliara justifies the separate mention 
of dreams on the ground that " it occurs only m a particular 
condition of, the body." * 


I IV 

I 

j The Categories 

For soipe centuries, as we have already seen, the Buddliist 
standpoint, which defined tilings by their consequences, 
mterpretefi everything by its contexts, and denied self- 
suffiaency everyivhere, dominated the mind of the country. 
Everythupg has being through mutual connections, and nothing 
exists in /and for itself. As relations are the stuff of hfe, soul 
and matjter are simply sets of relations The VaiSesika pro- 
tests agiainst this view and attempts to expound a more 
satisfactory plan, which reahty seems to offer and justify. 
It takep its stand on the dehverance of the empincal con- 
saousnless, which deals first and last ivith real and separate 
thmgs / The simplest and the widest spread of the characters 
of reaihty is that of things and rdations between them. 
When'we open our eyes we see ^read out before us a material 
world! with its different things and arrangements, on which 
thougm can exerase itself ; when we look withm we find a 
non-material one with its terms and relations. Sound phil- 
o- ^ osop|iy requires us to confine our attention to the things of 
ir( experience, the objects of knowledge, and accept only such • 
os hypotheses as are found to be mdispensable for the explana- 
\.c] tionj of the order of experience. An analytic survey is the 
id first need of an accurate philosophy, and the results of the 
Vaiiesika analysis are found set forth m the doctnne of 
. the padarthas. 

Padaxtha means hterally the meaning of a word. A 
padartha is an object which can be thought (artha) and 
named (pada). AH things which exist, which can be cognised 

• Saptapttdarthf, 32 > NySyakandalf, p. X85 
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and named,* in short, all objects of expenence,* and not 
merely the things of the physical world, are padarthas The 
sixteen padarthas of the Nyaya are not an analysis of existing 
things, but are a list of the central topics of the logical science 
But die categories of the Vaisesika attempt a complete analysis 
of the objects of knowledge \ 

The Vai4esika categories include not only thmgs predicable 
of another, but also subjects capable of having things predicated 
of them Aristotle’s categones are a logicd clarification of 
predicates only, and not a metaphysical classification of all 
thmkable objects The Vai4esika thinkers, as! much as 
Aristotle, seem to have been aware of the intimre relation 
between name and thing Though Anstotle classines words, 
it happens to be a classification of things as well, for whatever 
receives a separate name is a thing “Of words \ expressed 
without syntax (i e smgle words), each signifies either sub- 
stance, or quantity, or quahty, or relation, or place, or tune, or 
disposition (t e. attitude or mtemal arrangement), ®r appur- 
tenance, or action (domg), or suffenng (being dome to) " 3 
Of these ten categones the last nine are predicable ©i some- 
thing else, while the first substance is ms, and cannon be pre- 
dicated of anything, not even of itself, for then it is Ao more 
a substance but becomes an attnbute But Anstotla is not 
very strict in his usage The forms of common speecbj deter- 
mmed his classification, and among words we havel those 
which signify the substance of a concrete mdividual IWhen 
the substance is a concrete individual, we ask. What ns it 
and answer, a horse or a cow, which Anstotle calls a substance, 
though It IS really a quaHty.4 He distmgmshes firsd and 
second substances, and holds that the first are not profe^y 
used as predicates The inclusion of the logical subject in 
a classification of predicates shows that Anstode inteUde _ 
his categones to be also a hst of existences or " kinds 
We have m Aristotle’s hst substances and qualities 
either permanent or temporary. Almost all the commentators 


' Asbtva. abbidheyatva, jfieyatva (P F , p i6). 

> Pramitiv^aySh padilrtliah {SaptapadSrthl, p 2) 

3 Anstotle's Categones, u 6 , Mrato’s Logto, p “3 , . tat is 

< Cp Johnson "A substantive proper cannot clmractcr 

necessarily charactensed " (Logie, part ii, p >-ii). 
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agree that the category of relation should be taken as including 
tlic last SIX of his scheme. We may therefore take substance, 
quality, temporary or permanent, and relation as exhausting 
dl significations. 

The Vaisesika adopts a sixfold classification of padarthas 
into substance (dravya), quality (guna), activity (karma), 
generakty (samanya), particularity (vi^esa), and inherence 
(samavaya), to which a seventh non-existence (abhava) was 
added by the later Vaisesikas, Sridhara, Udayana and 
Sivaditya * The inclusion of non-existence under padarthas 
suggests the transformation of an ontological into an episte- 
mological scheme Our beliefs are positive or negative, and 
not things which exist. In its initial stages, the VaiSesika 
endeavoured to determine the general characteristics which 
apply to existence as a whole, but soon turned its attention 
to the nature of behefs and mquired what sorts of beliefs 
were true and what not. That something is, that something 
exists, is the first proposition of the VaiSesika philosophy. 
But nothing can simply be If we stop ivith bare existence 
and refuse to go further, then, as Hegd has taught us, we 
are left with a mere blank, and even the first principle that 
something exists has to be given up. So we must push 
fonvard and assert that a thing is because it possesses certain 
properties besides mere existence. Whatever exists does so 
because it has certam qualities. Substances exist and have 
qualities. We have two kinds of qualities, those which reside 
in a plurahty of objects and those which are confined to indi- 
viduals The former are the general quahties (samanya), 
while the latter are distmguished as permanent (gu^a) 
and transitory (karma). Inherence is a speaal kmd of 
relation * 

' Piasastapada mentions only the six categones The sevenfold scheme 
became established by the time of Sivaditya. as is evident from the title 
of his work, Saptapadarthl Samkara and Haribhadra [Saddarianasamuccaya, 
6o) attribute to the Vaisekka only six categones. See SB., ii z 17, and 
Ui Vaisestba Philosophy, p 126 

I Dravya and guna of the Vaisesika correspond to Aristotle’s substance 
and quality Aristotle’s quantity is brought under guna Relations are 
of two kinds eirtemal, like conjunction (samyoga), or internal, like 
inherence (samavaya) The first is regarded as a quality and the second 
IS made a separate category The remaimng categories fall under relation, 
■while space and time are -taken as independent substances Activity is 
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The first three categones of substance, quality and action 
possess a real objective existence ' Kanada calls them artha, 
and declares, in treating of yogic msight, that we can have an 
intuition of them » The other three, generality, particularity 
and inherence, are products of intellectual discnmination 
(buddhyapelfsam).3 They are logical categones Praiastapada 
observes “ they have their sole being within themselves 
(svatmasattvam), have the inteDect as their indicator (buddhi- 
laksanatvam), they are not effects (akaryatvam), not causes 
(akaranatvam), have no generality or particulanty (asa- 
manyavi^e§avattvam), are eternal (nityatvam), and are not 
expressible by the worf ‘thing’ (arthaSabdanabhidheyatvam) 
The proof of the reahty of the last three categones is said to 
be logical,s the implication being that these are not capable 
of direct appreliension, a view which was modified when the 
Nyaya and the Vai^esika pnnaples got mixed up In early 
VaiSesika, while all categones are said to possess the feature 
of existence in general (astitva),® a distinction is made between 
two kinds of being, sattasambandha, ascribed to substances, 
qualities and actions, and svatmasattva, or the being of 
generahty, particulanty and inherence? Udayana in ^ 
Ktrandvah defines the fonner as subsistence of bemg by the 


kanna. v,lnle passmty is only the absence of activity 

either general or particular Disposition « \ 

proceeded on a definite pnnciple. he would have 

possessing qualitieSj either pennanent or temporaiyi rpciorocal 

tune and space bound together with other ^ relation would 

relations, iid in that case substance, quality, ” “f 

be the mam heads The defective character of Anstrtle s an^^ 

noticed by the Stoics and the Neo-platomsts, ^ant, who tonta 

simply jotted down the categones as they occurred ““ “4® r con- 

obsfr^'s that Anstotle ol — 

teroptnonsly remarks that Anstotie s ^ VaiSe5ika scheme 

menT quadnipeds. horses, asses and pomes Cp wth the 

the Jama classification of all s B E \ol xlvl The earlier 

tons (I P , pp 3« fi . and (sadrSya) 

Mfinamsakas accept the fsamkhyfi) See KtranSvalt, p 6, 

Udayana rejects these, as weU “ 

SaptafadartM, p lo , NyHyakandali, pp i5. 44 
■ V S , 1 2 7 , viii * 3> ^ ^ ' P 
• V S , IX I 14 

4 P P ig V S , 1 2 3-10. 1*4 ^ 4 . 16. r“ = 
s Buddhir eva laksapam pramanam Nyaya an , 

‘ PP , p II 


, p 19 


j PP,p 19 
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relation of inherence, and the latter as self-sufficient existence 
independent of all being. Saihkara Midra is more helpful, for 
in his Upaskcira he defines sattasambr.ndha as liability to 
destruction and capacity to produce effects from out of its 
nature. This seems to have been the technical way of stating 
existence in space and time. Svatmasattva, or self-sufficient 
existence, is independent of space and time, and therefore 
something which belongs to the timeless categories. Though 
the latter are products of abstraction, the}' are regarded as 
more real than the tilings tliemselves from which tliey are 
abstracted. The Vaisesika insists on the timeless and non- 
causal character of tlie categories of generality, particularity 
and inherence, and warns us against the natural tendency to 
attribute existence in space and time to tlie results of 
abstraction. 


V 

Substance 

The category by which the Vaisesika pits itself definitely 
against aU idealistic systems is that of substance. Even the 
unthinking admit that substances are. Objects in the external 
world come to us as real, in and for themselves, present 
actualities with a subsistence of their own. Substance denotes 
the feature of the self-subsistence of things out there. What 
we vaguely call being is nothing more than a series of things 
variously conditioned in time and space and distinguished 
from one another by different properties. The Buddhist view 
that there is no substance apart from its qualities, or a whole 
apart from its parts, contradicts the testimony of experience.^ 
Reahty presents us with substances marked by the possession 
.of qualities and parts. W^e are able to recognise the jar we 
saw yesterday, which would be impossible if the jar were a 
string of smsations.=_ It is a matter of common experience 
that qualities occur in groups, which are invariable in char- 
acter and sufficiently marked og from others. An apple 
always consists of the same group of qualities and invariably 
grows on the same kind of tree. The unbroken continuity 

• N.V., i. I. 13. , N s _ ij_ 


VOL. n 
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of the mummy or the mountam which has a continued exist- 
ence for several miUeniuums is unintelligible apart from the 
assumption of substances in winch qualities inhere " That 
which ^contains m it action and qualities and is a co-existent 
cause > is a substance It is the substrate of qualities” 
The other categories are devoid of quahties. 

The Vai^esika believes that a substance is something over 
and above the qualities At the moment the substances are 
produced they are devoid of qualities 3 For if quahties arise 
simultaneously with substances, there cannot be any dis- 
tinction between them If they do not arise, then substances 
would be free from quahties, and then the definition of sub- 
stance as that which possesses quahties seems to be violated 
To meet this difficulty, it is said that substance is the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of intimate umon (samavaya- 
sambandha) or antecedent negation (pragabhava), t e future 
existence In other words, a substance is the basis of qualities, 
actual or potential, present or future. « The Vaitesika is 
anxious to assert the existence of somethmg which has quahties 
without being itself a quahty, for we predicate qualities of 
substances and not quahties of quahties Nor can it be said 
that we predicate one quahty of a group of quahties But 
since a substance cannot be conceived apart from quahties, 
It is defined as possessing qualities 

A distmction is made between eternal and non-etemal sub- 
stances Whatever depends on something else is not eternal 
Compound substances (avayavidravyas) are dependent and 
transitory Simple substances have the characteristics of 
eternity, mdependence and ultimate individuality 5 They are 
neither caused nor destroyed Non-etemal substances are 
caused and destroyed not by themselves but by something 
different from themselves ^ 

Earth, water, light, air, akaia, time, space, soul and manas 
are the nine substances intended to compnse all coiporeal 


, ^ > GunSSrayo dravyam 

3 Adye ksane nirgunam dravyam tisthati 
1 StddhSntamuititmh, 3 

s Nityatva, ana^ntatva, antyaviSe^vatva (P F , PP 20-2') , 

6 PP, p 20, Nyayahaniall. p 20 Sae VS. 3 I g-io. 12, r 5 , 18, 

X 2 1-2 
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and incorporeal things.* The VaiSe§ika is not a matenalisni, 
though a reahstic scheme, since it admits non-matenal sub- 
stances like souls, and regards as real not the gross material 
substances but thdr minima. Of the nine substances, earth, 
water, light, air, soul and manas have many mdividuals* 
These, with the exception of soul, are extended, have relations 
of distance and proximity, are capable of action and possess 
speed.3 Aka^a, time and space are all-pervadmg, have the 
largest dimensions and are the common receptacles of all 
corporeal things 4 Soul and manas, aka^a, time and space, 
air and ultimate atoms are not ordinarily perceptible s A 
distmction is made between corporeal (murta) and elemental 
(bhuta) substances The former have definite dimensions,® 
act and move. Elemental substances, smgly or in combma- 
tion, become the material causes of the products of the world. 
Manas, though atomic, does not produce anything else, while 
akaSa, though all-pervadmg, produces sound. Earth, water, 
hght and air are both corporeal and productive.7 

The Vaiiesika theory of the soul is practically identical 
with that of the NySya, though a direct perception of the self 
where the self is both the perceiver and the perceived is not 
admitted.* Comparison does not hdp us. Agama, or reve- 
lation and inference, are our only sources of knowledge.? The 
existence of the self is inferred from the fact that consciousness 
cannot be a property of the body, sense-organs or the manas *“ 
In addition to the quahties of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and knowledge, the facts of expiration and inspira- 
tion, the dosmg and the opening of the eyehds, the healing 


• An interesting question atout the nature of darkness (tamas) is raised 
by SiSdhara {Nyayahandatt, p 9 ; V S , v 2 19-20) Kumanla regards 
it as a distinct substance with the quahty of colonr, t e blackness, and the 
action of motion (SV., p xlm) The Prabhakaras hold that darkness is 
the absence of hght (Jh 5 P M , p g^) Annam Bhatta is of this view 
{Tarkasamgraha dlpxka, 3) Darkness is not ranked as a substance by the 
VaiSesika, since it is destitute of quahties It is said to possess ttie black 
colour figuratively, even as the colourless sky is spoken of as blue It is 
a variety of non-existence, being merely the negation of hght (V S , v 2 19; 


» Anekatvam pratyekaih vyakfabheda^ {Jtdyayakandali, p 21). 

3 P P , p 21 3 p 22. 5 V S , vin 1 2 

« Pancchinnaparimapatvam 7 Tarkadiptka, p 14 

s VS. m 2. 8 and 18. 

P P , p 69, V S , 111 I 19. 
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up of bodil}' injunes, the movement of the mind and the 
affections of the senses are urged as evidence for the existence 
of the self * In its natural state the sdf is devoid of intelli- 
gence, as in prala 3 'a It has cognitions of things when it is 
connected wth the bodj'.* Consciousness is sustained by the 
atman, though it is not an essential or inahenable charac- 
teristic of it. By means of manas the soul knows not only 
external thmgs but also its own quahties. Though the soul 
is all-pervading, its life of knowing, feeling and activity resides 
only w'here the body is 

The plurality of souls is inferred from differences in status, 
the variety of conditions 3 The scriptural injunctions assume 
the distinctness of souls i Each soul undergoes the conse- 
quences of its oivn deeds 5 It remains one throughout the 
senes of its experiences.* Siidhara repudiates the view of the 
oneness of self 7 There would be no risk of the absolute 
dissolution of the world by the emancipation of the souls from 
it, since tlieir number is infinite. The plurahstic bias of the 
Vaiiesika leads its foUowere to look upon plurality as ultimate 
The freed souls are conceived as eternally existing with giecmc 
differences* Though each soul is supposed to be distin- 
gmshed by a peculiarity (vl^esa), it is impossible for us to 


» LaA™am\tmanam oa ■vaiaytvaboabah {NySyaianMl. V 57 . ^ 
also p 279) 

3 Vjsvastlzato uaua (V S , in 2 20) 

^ fetiasamai^yat (V S . n. 2 ^ jfySyakaudall. p 86 

7 "if the U were one, the contact of manas would be ^ 

Deisons . . For one, however, who admits of many ^ 

all selves, being omnipresent. ^ ^ ^^/thenf would 

of that self, and not those belongmg to the other WOies ^ 

w to that omeSx^aL^^^^^ 

restncOon of the body is due to the pp 87-S8) 

the mutual interdependence ^mgra that the Vaifejiha 

« It is difficult to accept Dr Dm ® limitations, and 

held that the " self was one, toou^. ^ ^ “ ^Ld by the scnp- 

accepted by it as final 
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know what it is. The difierences among souls are due to 
their connections with bodies. Even m rebirth the manas 
accompanies the soul and gives it individualit}'. For all 
practical purposes the distmctiveness of the soul is determmed 
by the distinctiveness of the manas, which accompanies it 
throughout its career. There are as many of them as there 
are souls. As the same manas accompanies the soul through- 
out its career, there is the possibility of the continuit}' as weU 
as the survival of character.^ A distmction is made between 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, jiva and Bvara.* 
The two are similar but not identical. 

AkaSa, space and time have no lower species and are 
names of mdividuals 3 To account for the variely of experi- 
ence, these comprehensive unities are assumed. All pheno- 
mena take place in them. Space and time are the instrumental 
causes of aU produced things.4 Reality is a process or a 
passage, and is therefore both spatial and temporal. 

In the case of physical changes we require a whole in which 
they occur. AH atomists ascribe reahty to empty space If 
there were more than one space, then atoms which whirl about 
in diSerent spaces cannot have anything to do with one 
another. Space is the basis of the notions of east and west, 
of far and near.5 The apparent diversity of space is deter- 
mined by its effects.® Thinp maintain their rdative positions 
which they could not do apart from space. 

The form of time is essential to the concrete changes of 
natee, such as production, destruction and persistence of 
things It is the force which brings about changes in non- 
- eternal substances. It is not the cosmic power which causes 
the movements, but is the condition of all movement.? AH 
perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming 
mto existence and as passmg out of it. Discrete things have 
no power of seK-origination or sdf-movement. If they had 
there would not be that mutual relation of things, which 


' PP.p Sg; VS , VU 2 , 21 ; m 2 22 
> Ktrattavalt, p 7. See also UpasiSra, m 2. 18 
3 P P , p. 58. 

5 Tarkasatugraha, 16; Bhasapanccheda, pp 46-47. 

‘ VS ,H. 2 13. ^ 

iLe the kalavada. 
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persists in spite of all change The movement is ordered, 
which means that there must be a reahty which has a general 
relation to all changes Tune is regarded as the mdeper.dent 
real pervading the whole universe and making the ordered 
movement of things possible. It is the basis of the relations 
of prionty and postenonty, simultaneity and non-sunul- 
taneity, and of the notion of soon and late * There is only 
one time which is omnipresent m dimension,’ individual m 
character, and has the quahties of conjunction and disjunction 
Conventional notions, as moment, minute, hour, year, etc, 
are denved by abstraction from concrete time According 
to the Vaiiesika time is an eternal substance,! and the 
basis of all experience 4 We do not know what time is 
in itself, but our experience is cast in the form of time 
It IS the formal cause of the relations of priority and 
posteriority, ■while their material cause is the nature of 
objects, as jar, cloth and the like Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with the 

changes that are related to it 5 _ j ti. 

The distinction between tune and space is noticed in me 
VaiSesika treatises Space deals with coexistence,^ tune wi 
successions, or more accurately, qiace deals with visible 
objects, while time deals iwth things produced and destroyed 
Samkara Miira holds that the relations of time are constat 
or irreversible (myata), while those of space are not 
(amyata) ^ Thmgs move by virtue of tune and 
by virtue of space MTiile space and time cover the most 
comprehensive kmds of relations, transibon from pbee to 
place, or state to state, spatid locomoUon and 
alternation, they are only formal and imply real tiling 

move and change . „ i orid is 

Akaia IS a simple, continuous, mfimte sa^sjance, and 

the substratum of sound The quahtiK of colour, taste, 

and tangibility do not belong to it. By P 
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elimination sound is proved to be the distinguishing quality 
of akaia * It is inactive (nisknya). All corporeal ob]cct5 
are found conjoined ivith it * The atoms whidi are infinitely 
small cannot make up a magnitude by coming together or 
toudiing each otlier. If tliey stand apart from one anotlier 
and yet are joined somehow so as to constitute a system, it 
can only be through tlie medium of akaSa The atoms unite, 
but not continuously. That which binds togetlier the atoms, 
though not itself atomic, is the akaia If akaSa were also 
discrete, i e. capable of bemg analysed into atoms, then we 
shall have to assume some other connecting tissue which is 
not atomic. AkaSa is eternal, omnipresent, supersensible, and 
has the qualities of mdmduahty, conjunction and disjunction 
Akaia fills aU space, tliough it is not space itself, since it cannot 
affect or operate on thmgs without entenng into spedal 
relations with them and thereby having sound produced in 
it. That which sustains the positional relations and order 
of discrete thmgs is called dik, though it is not space itself, 
if the latter means room or place, which is akaia. The dis- 
tinction between Ikaia and space is admitted in view of the 
fact that while akaia is regarded as the material cause of 
the special quahty of sound, space is the general cause of aU 
effects. 

The physical theory of the Vaise|ika is developed in con- 
nection with the five substances of earth, water, li gh t, air and 
akaia. Matter, as we meet with it, is a mixture of five 
elements, contammg one or the other in a predominant degree. 
The five phenomenal products (bhutas) are the five states of 
matter, solid (earth), hquid (water), gaseous (air), lummous 
(hght), ethenc (akasa). The earth possesses the four qualities 
of smell, taste, colour and tangibility, water the three qualities 
of taste, colour and tangibihty, hght the two of colour and 
tangibihty, while air has the quahty of tangibihty and 
that of sound 3 Though earth contains a number of quahties 
ve yet say if has smell on account of the predommance of 
this quahty.4 If water and other substances besides earth 
possess smeU, it is because particles of earth are mixed' up 
with them We cannot thmk of earth without smell, though 


' V S , u 1 27, 29-ni. 
5 NS , lu I 6o-6i. ' 


• N S , IV 3 21-23. 
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vre ^ so tok of air and Tvater, TMngs made of earth are 
of three tods, bodies, sense-organs and objects of perception » 
The special quabfy of irater is taste Light has for its special 
property luminosits'. Air is in%’isible, though hnuted in extent 
and made up of parts The discrete nature of air is inferred 
from Ae movements in the air, which would not be possible 
WCTe air an absolute continuum devoid of parts = Its existence 
fa inferred from touch,3 and it fa said to be a substance, since 
it possesses quality and action Temperature is the speaal 
quahty of air. The ultimate constituents of the concrete 
tfamgs of earth, air, light and water are called atoms 


VI 

The Atomic Theory 

The atomic theorj' fa so natural to the human mind that 
early attempts at the explanation of the physical world assume 
this form. Traces of the theory are to be found in the 
Upanifads, which generally regarded all material thmgs as 
made up of the four elements of light, water, air and earth 
Akafa is left out, since it has a pecuhar character of its own 
and does not enter into combmation with the other dements. 
But the four elements of h'ght, ivater, air and earth are them- 
selves changeable and dinsible, while the real is regarded as 
unchangeable and eternal The question naturally arises as 
to what the unchangeable, mdivisible, eternal partidcs are 
In the ferment of thought which produced tlie great systems 
of Jaimsm and Buddhism, there were some uho held the 
atomic hi'pothesis, for example, the Ajiimkas and the Jamas < 
Kanada formulated the theon' on purdj' metaphysical ground*, 
and tried through it to simphf}* the world to tliought It was 

» P P , p 57, • V S , II r IJ 

3 The ancient VaiJcrikas and Annam Bhatta bold that air is not percc «a. 
but only known by inference. They argne that air has no coloar anJ so 
cannot i>c seen The reodern Kaiya\*ikas sav that a th rg need not be setn 
for being perceived Vi’c may perceive things by tocch 

4 IP, pp 3*7-319 Though cot 11*0 ■nrons 01 

northern ’ Buddhist literature contains man} re'crcacc' to the i’ "ic 
theory The Vaibh 3 fil.as and the Santi 5 ntikas accept « tie Li I ff- ■» 
Pitlostp}'}, pp i 6 -iS 
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the same \vitli Leucippus and Democritus, for the atomic 
theory never acquired a serious scientific status until the time 
of Dalton. 

All thmgs consisting of parts originate from the parts 
with which tliey are connected by the relation of inherence, 
conjunction co-operatmg. The things tliat we experience are 
all products, i.e. discrete or made up of parts. They are 
therefore non-etemal. Non-etemal has no meaning apart 
from eternal.^ Earth, water, fire and air are both eternal 
and non-etemal, while ahaia is eternal only. The compounds 
which are produced are non-etemal, wlule the component 
particles which are not produced are eternal.* The invisible 
eternal atoms are incapable of division mto parts.3 The 
atom marks the limit of division. If it is endlessly divisible 
into parts, then all material thmgs would be the products of 
an equally endless number of constituent parts, so that differ- 
ences m the dimensions of things cannot be accounted for,4 
If matter were infinitely divisible, then we should have to 
reduce it to nothmg, and admit the paradoxical position that 
magmtudes are built up of what has no magnitude, bodies 
out of the bodyless.5 The changes in the volumes of bodies 
are delermmed by the accession and withdrawal of the atoms 
composmg them. Infinite greatness and infmite smallness 
are not realised magnitudes. They are the upper and the 
lower limits, and what we know is intermediate between the 
two. By a continual addition we reach the infinitely great, 
and by a contmual sphttmg up we reach the infinitely small. 
The atoms are the material causes of effects. Though they 
are supersensible, they can be classified, though not from the 
standpomt of size, shape, weight and density. The qualities 
which they produce in the different forms of sensible thmgs 
help us in the classification of atoms. If we leave aside the 

* " * 4 > IV I I , 11 3 , 4-3 ; VU 1 20-21. 

3 Param va trnteh (N B , iv 2 17-25) 

1 Sarvesam anavasthitSvayavatve raenisai^apayos tulyapanmanatva- 
pattih See Nydyakandall, p 31 

5 Herbart considers the diversity and changes oi experience to be inteBi- 
giWe only if the thmgs themselves -whicb are simple and unchangeable 
furnish some reasons for them These unknowable reahties have to be 
conceived m certam relations by means of which we may understand the 
variety of their apparent properties and changes 

VOL n 7* 
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general properties of sensible things, such as unpenetrabihty, 
which are perceived by more senses than one, the special 
quahties are odour, flavour, lummosity and temperature 
These differ m kmd and not merely m degree. It is assumed 
that there are four classes of paramanus, answenng to the 
four gieat classes of matenal objects, earth, water, hght and 
air These four classes of paramanus are said to produce the 
four senses of touch, taste, sight and smell, and this is why 
each special sense reveals a smgle quahty, however exated 
Though the quahties of earthly things, as colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility, vanish on the destruction of the thing itself, 
they are always found m their respective atoms, though in 
earth and atoms of earth some quahties are produced by 
heat (pakaja).^ Water, hght and air do not suffer a similar 
change. 


The VaiSesika adopts the theory of pOupaka When the jar is 
baked the old one is destroyed, * e resolved into atoms The applica- 
tion of the heat produces the red colour m the atoms, which are 
brought together and a new jar is produced On this view we have 
first the disintegration of the whole into its atoms, and then a remte- 
gration of them into a whole All this complicated process is im^r- 
ceptible since it takes place ivith extreme rapidity m an interva o 
nine moments • The Naiyayika advocate the tteoiy of 
by which the change of colour is eflected m both the atoms an 
products simultaneously This view seems to be more reasonaWe 
The Watyayika objects to the Vaiiesika 

If the first jar he destroyed and a new one substituted for it, 

except for the difference m colour Moreover, the V^sika 
seems to make even the odour of the e^^h atoms non-etemd^ 
fact that sensible things are operated on by heat shows that th y 

not absolutely solid but are porous ^ --mSTiHaival though d 

The paramanus are said to be globular {panmSn^y ). ® 

doernoffollow that they have parts 

assumption that they have parto were ^ ^ g When 

the atom IS surrounded on all sides we oK^gu reduced to 


j vii r 1-6 

I >I V T T , p 355 , Ni'afamaHjen, p 43 “ 
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difficulty IS met by the answer that the division of atoms into parts 
IS empinca] and not real * The atoms have no inside or outside • 
and are non-spatial i 

The atoms arc naturally passive, and their movement is due to 
external impact Dunng the dissolution of the world (pralaya) the 
atoms subsist without producing any effects They then remain 
isolated and motionless According to VaiSesika, the movement of 
the ultimate atoms arises from a peculiar dharma < PraSastapada 
says : '' Actions which we find appearmg in the rudimentary elements 
(mahabhfitesu), and for which we cannot find any cause either by 
sense-perception or by inference, and which are yet found to be useful 
or harmful to us, must be regarded as produced by these unseen 
agenaes (adrstakantam) ‘ " s 

The qualities of all products are due to the atoms of which they 
are composed These atoms possess the five general qualities of all 
substances, as also those of priority and postenonty In addition to 
these, earth has the special quality of odour and the other qualities 
of taste, colour, touch or temperature, heaviness, velocity and fluidity. 
Water has the speaal quality of viscosity and the other qualities of 
earth except smell Light has the usual seven, and temperature, 
colour, fluidity and velocity, while air has only touch and velocity m 
addition to the seven common qualities These qualities are eternal 
m the atoms but transient m the products 


There can never come a time when there will be an utter 
annihilation of things Though the structures built are pendi- 
able, the stones of which they are built are eternal.® The 
components which unite to form a whole, and therefore were 
previously able to exist apart from such combination, possess 
the capacity for mdependent existence and return to it. 
Fabnc after fabric in the visible world up to the terrestrial 
mass itself may be dissolved, but the atoms will abide ever 
new and fresh, ready to form other structures m the ages yet 
to come. ^ The individual atoms combme ivith others and 
contmue ih that co-operative existence for some time and 


' N B . IV 2 20 

* The question is raised whether ak54a, which is a simple all-pervadme 
substance, penetrates the atoms or not If it does, then the atoms havl 
parts , if it does not, then atoms have no parts, but akasa is not all-per- 
vadmg It is said m reply that the conception of within and without is 
mapphcable to an eternal entity, and the omnipresence of akafa need not 
imply the existence of paxts m the atom 

5 N V , iv 2 25 The atoms are said to be of a minute size as opposed 
to largeness ^ey possess some sort of magnitude For a difierent ^ew 
see Chatterji Hindu Realism, pp 19-34. 149-153, and 164 

1 PharmaviSe^at, way s p 309 ‘ N B , iv. 2. 16 
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again disintegrate into their onginal soUtaiy bein^ to form 

angly the atoms are not productive Sridhara argal that 
if an eternal thing were singly productive, there would be an 
mceasing production, and this would necessitate the admission 
of the indestructibility of the products also. Nor can triads 
be productive since a gross matenaJ object is the product of 
parts of smaller dimension than the object itself The tnad, 
which IS of a gross dimension, must be regarded as a product 
of something that is itself a product. So dyads alone produce 
things.* Even the dyads composed of two primary atoms 
are minute, and three of these produce the tnad,3 which has 
a dimension not too small for apprehension. Both single 
atoms and dyads are invisible, and the least magmtude 
required for visibihty is a tnad said to be of the size of a 
mote in the sunbeam. Apparently, this is an exception to 
the general rule that the quahties of the causes produce corrc' 
spondmg quahties m the effects. When two atoms of white 
colour combine to produce a dyad, the latter will also have 
the correspondmg white colour. But the atoms are pan- 
mandalya and the dyads are minute, 4 and yet they produce 
a visible magnitude. That is why it has been said that the 
magnitude of the product depends on the magmtude of the 
parts or their number or arrangement.5 As the number of 
the dyads increases, there is a correspondmg mcrease in the 
dimension of the product. The things produced by the union 
of atoms are not mere aggregates but wholes If we deny 
the whole, we have only the parts, which may be subdivided 


' Atmospheno air is, however, an exertion to this rule, since it is said 
to consist of masses of atoms m a loose, nncombmed state The Naiyajoka 
15 not satisfied with this account 
“ NySyaltandali, p 32 

3 Some later Vailejika thmkers are of opinion that a tnad consists of 
three smgle atoms {Stddhantamuht&vah, p 37, Ui VatSestha System, pp 

*30-133) 

< Mahadeva Bbatta holds that dyads are not supersensuous It is also 
the view of DaSapadSrlht See Vi Vailefika Phtlosophy, and NySyakoie, 
P 350 

5 V S , vu. I 9 
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further and further until we reach the ultimate parts of the 
imperceptible atoms If we deny tlie whole, we cannot ^dmit 
anything beyond imperceptible atoms. If it is said that the 
atoms by themselves are imperceptible, while collections of 
atoms are perceptible, even as a single soldier or a single tree 
cannot be seen, though an army or a forest can, the Nyaya 
says in reply, that the analogy is unsound, since soldiers and 
trees possess bulk and are perceptible, while atoms are not.* 
The whole is something different (axthantara) from the parts, 
even as a melody is something more than a sum of its notes » 
Besides, if there were no whole, there is no meaning in sa 5 ang 
" that IS a chair,” " tins is a man.” The whole and the parts 
are related by way of inherence.3 

No school of Hindu thought cares to leave the groove already •worn 
so deeply of the theory of cycles or alternating cosmic periods of creation 
and destruction These processes are described by PraSastapada < 
When a hundred years by the measure of Brahma are at an end, the 
time for his deliverance arises To secure rest for all the liinng beings 
-womed by their wandenngs, the supreme Lord, who is not to be 
confused with Brahma, desues to reabsorb all creation The rise of 
this desire means the cessation of the operations of the unseen ten- 
dencies (adrsta) of all souls that are the causes of their bodies, sense- 
organs and gross elements Then out of the Lord’s desire and from 
the CQa3unction of the souls and the material atoms, disrupbons of the 
atoms consbtutmg the bodies and the sense-organs occur VlTien 
the groupings of atoms are destroyed, things made of them are also 
destroyed There ensues a successive disruption or reabsoiption of 
the ultimate matenal substances — earth, water, fire and air, one after 
the other The atoms remam isolated, as also the souls permeated 
with the potencies of their past virtue and vice Again, for the sake 
of expenence to be gained by living beings the supreme Lord desires 
creation By the will of God, motion is set up in the atoms of air due 
to their conjunction under the influence of the unseen tendencies that 
begin to operate in all souls The atoms of air unite to form dyads 
and triads, and finally the great air, and soon appear the great water, 
then the great earth, and then the great fire By the mere thought of 
God (abhidhyanamatrat), the cosmic egg is produced out of the fire 
and the eartti atoms, and in it the Lord produces the world and the 
Brahma, who is assigned the future work of creation Brahma is the 
highest m the hierarchy of selves, and he bolds the post as long as his 


1 N B , IV 2. 14 
3 N B aud N V , IV 2 12 
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ment requires The world as a whole is not the creation of BiahmS, 
nor IS its destruction the automatic result of the exhaustion of his 
merit’ The supreme Lord is responsible for it Brahma, endowed 
with the lughest degrees of knowledge, dispassion and power, creates 
his mind-bom sons, the Prajapatas, the Manus, gods, fathers, seers and 
the four castes, and all other livmg beings in accord ivith their rcspectiv e 
impressional potencies ‘ According to Sridhaia, the three iniinitcl} 
great unchangmg substances, space, time and akafa, are unaffected 
by the processes of creation and destrucbon There is no such thing 
as a new creation of the umverse Any one universe is one of a 
beginningless senes The world is brought into being to enable con- 
saous spmts to obtain their share of expenence according to their 
respective wortlis The umverse is the actualisation of the potential 
worths of beings, and is created by their acts and for thoir expenences 
The highest being at any tune in the universe is BrahmS, and the 
whole universe is said to exist for his expenence But as all worth 
IS something acquired and so has a beginning as well as an end, 
even Brahma's worth is not unlimited A\Tien it ends, the universe is 
said to come to an end There will, however, remain the onenjojed 
remnants of other peoples’ expenences If one Bralima's wortli ends, 
another Brahma sviU step into the throne and will fill the highest place 
m the hierarchy So every universe has its predecessor and successor. 


and the flow will go on for ever « 

The atoms which arc the matenal causes of the dyads are eternal 
and cannot be destroyed The dyads arc destroyed, not by the destruc- 
tion of the primary atoms, but by the destruction of the conjunclton 
of the pnmarj' atoms 3 The ancient Naijayikas bclicicd t bat tl« 
destruction of the effects is immediately brought a^ut by the 
bon of their causes, except m the case of dyads, "here tte 
IS destroyed and not tlieir material causes Later « # * 

are of tlie opinion that in all cases the conjunebon is destroyed T^s 
IS more satisfactory, since destrucbon is viewed as f 
of things into their components If the of 

but docs not reverse the process of creabon, and if the d , jjj 
the effects follows that of the pa^, then there ™ Ul.ie 

when the parts hare vanished and the effect remmn. and ^ 

to conceive where the effect could reside in the intcnal 


. raddogen nel.ccs an important ditTcrcncc ‘ ii ^ 

and that of destruction Tire instead " ^01^ 1 u to 

air IS formed last "The authors Jh, 

phee the creation of the fire - 

mundane egg, the tin hrnJfn (u' tl " 

of fire and earth The ideas " 

puqio- of complying with current mythological idea 

P t6-t} . 
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be m tlic parts which arc e\lmct nor m tlie atoms, since they are not 
directly connected' miUi the effects ' 

Samkara criticises the VaiScsika theory of atomism on several 
grounds The beginning of motion in the state of dissolution (pralaya) 
IS inconceivable Hunian^effort cannot account lor it, since it does 
not yet exist If the unseen principle of adrsta is regarded as the 
source, where does it reside ? If it abides in the souls, it cannot 
affect the atoms , if it abides in the atoms, then as unintelligent it 
cannot start motion If the soul is supposed to inhere in the atoms 
and the unseen pnnciplo to be combined with it, then there would be 
eternal activity, which is opposed to the existence of the state of dis- 
solution Besides, the unseen principle is said to bnng about reward 
and punishment for souls, and it has little to do with the origin and the 
dissolution of the universe Samkara raises difficulties about atomic 
combination If the atoms combine as wholes, then there is complete 
mterpenetration, and so there is no increase of bulk, and the produc- 
tion of things IS not possible. If the atoms combine in parts, then 
the atom must be regarded as possessing parts Besides, how atomic 
compounds acquire spatial properties which the atomic units do not 
possess IS hardly intelligible By a combination of atoms we get 
properties which were not in the atoms themselves Nor is it easy to 
understand how minute and mdestnictiblo atoms can be regarded as 
possessing colour and like properties Again, among gross elements, 
fire, air, earth, water and ether, some possess more attributes than 
others, while water has colour, taste and touch, air has touch only 
These properties must be possessed in some form by the atoms them- 
selves So atoms of water must have more properties than those of 
air But an increase of properties means an increase in size, which 
is hardly consistent wath the view that all atoms are of the same size 
There is the further difficulty about the conjunction (samyoga) of the 
soul and manas and the atoms which are all partless Agam, the 
atoms must be either ever active or ever mactive, or both or neither 
If they are ever active, dissolution is impossible , if they are ever 
mactive, creation is impossible , if they are both, it is self-contra- 
dictory , if they are neither, then activity and inactivity would require 
operative causes, and these latter, lilce the unseen pnnciple being in 
permanent connection with the atoms, would produce permanent 
activity or permanent inactivity * 

Modem thought is suspicious of the atomic hypothesis 
The VaiSesika view that the contiguous or the extended is 

' The Vaisesika conceives of two kinds of destruction, an avamtara- 
pralaya, or intermediate dissolution, where only tangible products are 
destroyed, and a mahapralaya, or a universal destruction, where all thmgs, 
material and immaterial, are resolved into the atoms Srsp (creation) and 
pralaya (destruction) are the phases of potentiality and explication of the 
eternal substances Cp MahanSrayana Upamsad, v , Keith . I.L A. p 216 
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conihed t“ ol „t^Z,»r'rT“ ”'f“« “ 

a penod when India was m contact rath the Western world 
where the doctrine was widespread.* In the present state 

Ml ®ay anything definite on this 

question. Apart, however, from the general conception of the 
atom as the imperceptible unit, there is practically nothing 
m common between the Greek and the Indian versions of the 
atomic tlieory. According to Democritus, atoms have only 
quantitative illerences and not quahtative ones. He believed 
in M mdefinite multitude of atoms, destitute of quahty and 
divisibihty, but differing in figure, size, weight, posibon and 
arrangement. For Kanada the utoms are different m kind, 
each possessing its one distinct mdividuahty (vifrsa) As a 
result, the quahtative differences of objects are reduced to 
quantitative ones with the Greek thinker, while it is othenvise 
with the Vaiiesika. It follows that the Indian rhmVpr does 
not accept tlie Greek view that secondary quahties are not 
inherent m the atoms fror Demoentus and Epicurus, the 
atoms are by nature m motion, while for Kanada they are 
primarily at rest Another fundamental difference between 
the two bes m the fact that while Demoentus beheved it 
possible for atoms to constitute souls, the Vai^esikas dis- 
tmguish souls from atoms and regard them as co-etemal 
existences The Greek atomists developed a mechanical view 
of the universe, God bemg banished from the world The 
atoms, mfimte in number and diversified in form, fall through 
boundless space, and in so domg dash against each other, since 
the larger ones are moved more rapidly than the smaller. 
Thus falling into vortices they form aggregates and worlds. 
The changes m the motions of the atoms are said to occur in 
an incalculable way * Though the early Vai^ikas did not 
openly admit the hypothesis of God, they made the pnnaple 

I Keith . I L A , pp 17-18 

• Wallace JSJuciireamsm, p 100 
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notional in their character They are not as objective as the other 
qualities Number, lor example, is regarded as subjective The same 
object may be viewed as either one or many Number, dimension, 
inividuality, conjunction, and disjunction belong to all substances 
■WTiile time and space possess no other qualities, akaSa has sound also 
Manas, v, Inch is regarded as corporeal (murta) has the seven qualities 
of the atomic substances together, with velocity The self has the five 
general qualities and tlie nine special ones of knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and dement, and capacity in the 
sense of mental impressibility God has the five general qualities, and 
m addition, knowledge, desire and effort « Quahtics arc also distin- 
guished into those open to perception and those that are not Merit 
and dement, heaviness and capacity are not open to perception A 
distinction is also made into qualities like colour, taste, smell and 
tangibility, and sound which are apprehended only by one sense-organ, 
and others like number, size, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
pnonty and postenonty, fluidity, viscidity and speed, which are appre- 
hended by tivo senses The qualities of self, such as knowledge, pleasure 
pain, desire, aversion, effort are perceptible by manas » 

Colour (rupa) is what is apprehended only by the eye and 
is found in earth, water and hght, though m the two latter 
' the colour is permanent. In earth it varies when heat is 
apphed Seven drSerent colours axe admitted, such as white, 
blue, yellow, red, green, brown and vanegated (atra). Taste 
(rasa) is the quality of things apprehended only by the tongue 
Earth and water have taste Five different tastes axe admitted, 
which are sweet, sour, pungent (katu), astringent (kasaya) 
and bitter (tikta). Odour (gandha) is the specific quahty 
which can be apprehended only by the organ of smeD. It is 
fragrant or the reverse, and belongs to earth. Touch (spar^) 
is the quahty which is apprehended only by the skm The 
admission of three kinds of touch, cold, hot, neither hot nor 
cold, makes us fed that touch is really temperature. It 
belongs to earth, water, hght and air Sometimes touch is 
made to cover quahties, as roughness, hardness, smoothness 
and softness.3 Sound (§abda) is the quality of akaSa 

Number (samkhya) is that quality of thmgs by virtue of 
wMch we use the terms one, two, three. Of these numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal, as well as non-eternal, while other 
numbers axe non-etemal only. When we see a jar we have 

» Bha^apanccheda, pp. 25-34 » P P , p 96 

s Athalye . Tarkasamgraha, pp 155-156 
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VII 


Quauty 

^lile substance is capable of existing mdependently by 
Itself, quality or guna cannot so exast It abides in sub- 
stance and has itself no qualities. Kanada defines it as 
that which has substance for its substratum, has no further 
qualities, and is not a cause of, nor has any concern with, 
conjunction orjdisjunction." *^^The Sutra mentions seventeen 
qualities cokur (rupa), taste (rasa), smSl (gandha), toi^ 
(spar^a), number (samkhya), size (pariinana), mdividuality 
(prthaktva), conjunction (samyoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
pnoTity (pafatva), postenonty (aparatva), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), aversion (dvesa), 
and effort (prayatna).3 To these PraSastapada adds seven 
more, which are heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (dravatva), 
visadity (sneha), merit (dhanna), dement (adharma), sound 
.^^4abda), and faculty (samskara) ■» Attempts were made to 
add hghtness (laghutva), softndra (mrdutva), hardness (kathi- 
natva) to the qualities, but they did not succeed, since hght- 
ness IS only the absence of heaviness, and softness and hardness 
were regarded as representmg different degrees of conjunction s 
Modem Naiyayikas drop pnonty, postenonty and individu- 
ality, since the two former are dependent on space and tune, 
while individuality is mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava) 
Quahties mclude both mental and material properties 


The quahties that belong to eternal substances are called eternal, 
and those of transient ones non-eternal Those that subsist in tivo 
or more substances are said to be general, while those residing in only 
one substance are said to be specific Colour, taste, smell, touch, 
viscidity, natural fluidity, knowledge, pleasure, pam, desire, aversion, 
effort, ment, dement, faculty and sound are special qualities which 
help to distinguish objects which possess them from others, while 
qualities like number, dimension, mdividuality, conjunction, dis- 
junction, pnonty, postenonty, heavmess, caused fluidity, velocity are 
general quahties « These belong to substances m general, and are 


> The term guna has a distinct sense in the Samkhya system 
• 1 I l 6 See PP,p94 1116 

4 P P , p 10 
« P P , pp 95-96 


s TarkasamgrahadiptiS, 4 
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pervading things which are never apart from each other. 
Disjunction is also caused by the motion of one of the two 
things, or both, or by another disjunction. Conjunction and 
disjunction account for the changes of things 

Priority (paratva) and postenonty (aparatva) * are the 
bases of ^e notions of remote and near m time and space 
ahke These are not so much qualities as relations of cor- 
poreal thmgs That these relations are not absolute is 
admitted by PraSastapada * 

Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and effort, as well as know- 
ledge, are quahties of the soul Heavmess (gurutva) is the 
quality of thmgs by which they tend, when let fall, to reach 
the ground.3 The heavmess of the atoms of earth and of 
water is eternal, while that of products is non-etemal. 
Fluidity, which is the cause of the action of flowmg, is either 
self-existent (samsiddhika) or caused (naimittika). Water is 
naturally fluid, while earth is so for extraneous reasons 4 


Visadity (sneha) belongs to water, and is the cause of cohesion, 
smoothness, etc. 5 Dharma and adhanna are quahties of the 
soul by virtue of which it enjoys happmess or suffers misery. 
Adxsta IS the unseen power produced by souls and things, 
which brmgs about the cosmic order and enables the selves to 


reap the harvest of their past experiences In the Vaiiesika 
It serves as the general panacea for all logical difficulties. 
Whatever cannot be accounted for is traced to adrs^ The 
movement of the needle towards the magnet, the circulation 
of moisture m plants, the upward motion of fire, the motion 
of air and the onginal movement of the atoms, are all assigned 
to adrsta « The demand for an explanation is satisfied by 
the reference of an event to a power regarded as sufficient to 
produce it. Adrsta m the scheme of the VaiSesika is the 
deus ex machna of the dramatists, whose function it is to 
descend from heaven and cut the tragic knot when other 
means to disentangle the confusion is not available. The 
limitations of tbe VaiSesika philosophy are just the points 


' PP,pp i64fi . pp 

’ ^ ^ . V 2 3 . P p , p 263 • P 99 

p P . p 264 5 P p 
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a toiowledge of the unity or 
If we see another jar, it is also 
IS no duality (dvitva) in it. B 
of the two objects we produc 
all numbers beyond the first is 

Z 

f T, 1- (panmiti) is that quahty of things by virtue 
0 which we are able to m^easure things and apprehend them 
as^eat or small, long or short. Dimension is eternal m eternal 
substances and transient in non-etemal ones. AkaSa has 
extreme greatness (paramamahattvam), an atom extreme 
smallness (panmandalya). The dimension of non-etemal 
substances is determined by the number, magmtude and 
arrangement of the parts composing them ’ Dyads are minute, 
while the rest are of limited magmtude 

Individuality (pfthaktva) is the basis of distinctions 
among thmgss It is real and not conceptual m character. 
It is eternal or transient according to the nature of the sub- 
stance in which It resides While mdividuahty is apphed to 
non-etemal things also, vi^esa, or particularity, apphes to the 
eternal substances. Individuality refers to the numencal 
differences of thmgs, while particularity deals with the 
qualitative pecuhanties of thmgs 

Conjimction (samyoga) and disjunction 4 (vibhaga) refer 
respectively to the union of things which were separate and 


(apeksabuddhi) 

Dnnension 


singleness of the object seen 
apprehended as one, and there 
y thmkmg together the unities 
e duahty The concepfaon of 
due to the activity of thought 


separation of things which were m union Conjunction is 
brought about by motion of one thmg, as when a flying kite 
comes mto contact with a fixed post, or of both the things, as 
when two fighting rams butt agamst each other Conjunction 
is also brought about by .another conjunction When we 
write with a pen, the conjunction of pen and paper brmgs 
about the conjunction of the hand with the paper. Since 
the two things that are conjomed must first have been 
sqiaiate, there cannot be conjunction between two all- 


' Nyayahandall.T^-p liS-tig, VpasiSra.'m 2 8 WIulc the Wyaya is of 
opinion that duality, etc , are teal, like unity, though revealed by cognition, 
the Vaifcsika holds that these numbers arc not simply revealed by intclh- 
genee but created by it In this account the Vaiiojifca forgets that even 
the idea of oneness cannot arise so long as there is only one objee 
much as the idea of duality it requires the exercise of thought 

■ V S . vii I S -9 3 V S , vii 2 2 4 P P , pp 139 If . isr “ 
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AkaSa, time, space, soul, though substances, arc devoid of 
action, since they are incorporeal.* 


IX 


Samanva or Generality 


When we admit a plurahty of substances, it is evident 
there will be relations among them. The substances will be 
similar to one another, smee they are all substances ; they 
will be diverse from one another, smee tliey are separate sub- 
stances. When we find a property residing in many things 
we call it samanya, or general , but if we regard it as dis- 
tinguishing these objects from others, we call it viiesa, or 
particular. Kanada seems to regard the generality as a 
conceptual product* WTien we come to Pra^astapada, the 
conceptual view gives place to the more popular realist doctrme, 
which regards the generality as eternal, one, and residing in 
many thmgs belonging to the group of substance, quality 
or action Conjunction and duality are intimately related to 
many thmgs, but are not eternal AlcaSa is eternal, but is 
not related to many thmgs. Absolute non-existence is eternal, 
and is also a quality of many things, but is not intimately 
rdated to, t e. is not a constituent element of, many things. 
Similarly, particulanty is not samanya, smee then it would 
lose its nature and become confused with the latter Intimate 
rdation (samavaya) cannot be confused with samanya, since 
then it wiU require mtimate relation with intimate relation, 
and so on aA mfimtum Samanya, or the generahty, by the 
possession of which different mdividuals are referred' to one 
class, is an mdependent category It is eternal (nityam), 
one (elcam), residmg m many (anekanugatam) 3 It is present 


It IS doubtful whether Kanada regards the 
Fraiastapada limits movements to physical 


• V S , V 2 21 . U I 21 

soul as without action 

* 11 I 3 f[ See VI 2 i6 
bodies, atoms and the manas 
' 3 Udayana says that there is no jati, or generahty, where only one mdi- 
vidual exists as akasa (abheda), where there is no difierence of individuahtv 
as, say, betoeen ghata and kaiaja (tulyatvam), where there is confusion 
of objects belongmg to different classes (samkara), where there is mflmte 
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vir of the uni- 

VCTSe, the order and beauty of it, the linking together of 

vehide through which God’s will operates Faculty (samskarai 
IS three differmt kinds velocity (vega), which keeps a thing 

f ’ u (bhavana). by which the soid 

I able to remember and recognise things already expenenced, 
and elasticity (sthitisthapaka). by virtue of which a thin^ 
reverts to ife onginal state even when it is disturbed. Veloaty 
IS produced m the five corporeal substances by action or 
motion, and is counteracted by tiie conjunction of tangible 
solid substances Elasticity subsists m substances which con- 
tract and expand. 


vin 

Karma or Activity 

Karma, or movement,' is regarded as an irreducible element 
of the universe It is neither substance nor quahty, but an 
independent category by itself All movements belong to 
substances as much as quahties Only while a quahty is a 
permanent feature of the substance, activity is a transitoiy 
one. The heaviness of the body is a quahty, while its falling 
is an accident. Quahties which continue to exist are called 
guna, while those that cease to exist are called karma It is 
a distinction between contmuant and occurrent quahties' 
Kanada defines activity as that which resides only in one 
substance, is devoid of quahties, and is the direct and imme- 
diate cause of conjunction and disjunction 3 Five kinds of 
movement are distmguished, which are upward, downward, 
contraction, expansion, and movement m general Kama 
is instantaneous m its simplest form, while velocity is a per- 
sistent tendency and implies a senes of motions Karma m 
all its forms is transient, and comes to an end either by a sub- 
sequent conjunction or destruction of its basic substance 

» Karma here signifies movement, and not voluntary action or the law 
of moral causation 

> Cp W. E Johnson Logic, vol i, p xjcxvu 


1 VS,i I 7- 
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A distinction is also made into akhanda and saklianda, jati and 
upadhi The jati of a thing is inborn, natural and etenial, m lule the 
npadiu IS adicntitious and transitory Every common charactenstic 
IS not a j2ti Smce some persons are blind, \\c cannot have a jati oi 
blindness The classification of men as human beings is a jSti, while 
their groupmg according to their nationality or language is an upadhi 
Humanity distinguishes human beings from other animals, but black- 
ness does not differentiate black men from black sheep or black stones > 
The former is a natural classification, while the latter is an artificial one 
Prasastapada gives to samanya a reality independent of individual 
objects. The later Vaiscsikas adopt the realist view of the inde- 
pendent existence of the umversals, which are said to subsist even in 
the state of pralaya, or the destruction of the world The umversals, 
on this view, answer to the separate, suprasensual arch-typal forms of 
Plato’s poetical fancy = Wlule Kanada insisted more on the activity 
of thought and therefore the inseparable relation between the universal 
and the individual, Prasastapada shifts the stress to the elenial natwe 
of the universals He k thus compelled to the view that m creation 
umversals enter mto the mdividuals and make for themselves temporary 
manifestations 3 The crux of such a position is the relation of the 
universal and the particular, the essence and the existence Prasas- 
tapada’s view is akin to Plato's realism, according to winch sensible 
thmgs are what they are by participation m the universal forms of 


» N S , li 2 The J ainas classify gencrahty into crosswise and vertical 

The crosswise is a similar development m several instances, while the 
vertical is the identity which persists in the prior and posterior states of 
an object. The former is the static universal and the latter is the dynamic 
identity. See PramSiianayatattvShkSiamhSra, v. 3-5 

’ The foUowmg quotations from Aristotle help us to uuderstand the 
difficulties of the problem la his Metaphysics Anstotle says- "Two 
thmgs may be fairly asenbed to Socrates — ^inductive arguments and universal 
defimtion, both of which are concerned with the startmg-pomt of science 
But Socrates did not make the umversals or the definitions exist apart 
his successors, however, gave them separate existence, and this was the 
W of thmg they caUed Ideas " (E T , by Koss, 107S6 28). Agreeme with 
Socrate. Anstotle cnUcises the Platomsts " They at the same time treat 
the Ideas as umversal substances, and as separable and mdividual That 
tte m not possible has been shown before. The reason why those who sav 
the Ideas are universal combmed those two views m one is that they did 
not make the Ideal substances identical with sensible thmgs They thought 
that the sensible parfaculais were in a state of flux and none of them 
remamed, but that the umversal was apart from these and different And 

f of his definitions, 
but he did not separate them from the particulars , and m this he thought 
rightly m not separating them " {Metaphysics, loSfia 32, E T by Ross) 

g«“tal notions are not 

offiy in Q^ecte potenfeal, but active, and generality is not only formed by 
ttc nnde^dmg, but it exists previous to mental conception^ as a re^ty 
indifferent to general or individual existence reauty 
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Identical nSn “ 

concordance (anuvrttipratyayakaranam) i mUe substance 
q^^j^ityandactzonhavethegenerality gLral:ty,%UcZ;’ 
SS'Sert ^ non-^stence have no generahty?^ Generality 
generality Treeness (vrfeattva) and 
iraras (ghatatva) are themselves generals, and cannot have 
another common to them all, smee that would land us in 
infinite regress 

There are two kinds of generahty, higher and lower. The 
taghest generality is that of bemg (satta) * It covets the 
largest ninnber of things. It mcludes all, and is not included 
m anything It is not a species of any higher genus ^\'h]le 
b^g is the only true universal, the true particulars are the 
individuals themselves (antyaviiesa) and betiveen the ttvo 
we have universal-jparhculars, such as substance and the rest, 
which cover a limited number of thmgs. These latter serve 
as bases of inclusive as well as exclusive cogmtions, since 
they are both species and genera.3 The extension determines 
the grade of generally 


regress (anavasthE), where there is a violation of essence (rfipahani), where 
there is no relation (asambandha) Sec Std<ihSnta»ttff(t3vaJi, p 8 

The Advaita refuses to admit ;5ti WJide admitting that jarncss 
(ghatatva) constitutes the jar as such, it refuses to alJow that jati is a thing 
m itself See Vitiaf;/aparibJtaf5, i. 

’ Cp Clarke's definition ** The essence of an object is the true nature 
of the object which it shares with all other objects belonging to the same 
class and called by the same name, a nature which is pcrfcctlj alike in 
all, and as conceived by us, is not only alike in all, but the same in all , 
a nature which is the source of the common qualities of the objects, causing 
them to resemble one another and to make on us similar impressions 
a nature which con be reached by the intellect and b> the intellect alone, 
m virtue of its immaterial and supersensible cbaTaclcr (Tog c] 

The Jains regard the universal as muUifonn, noti'etcrn'il, limited, if 
Don-ubiqujtous It is the common character of the members of the clv^ 
The Ny5ya-Vai5c5ika and Purva MlniumsE bold that tjie umvcr«nl Jias it5 
objective counterpart in a real essence in the world different from the 
individuals, one, eternal, ubiquitous At^rding to the Jims, the uniur^il 
has its reality in the common cbaraclct or similantj of incliiidu?!'?, i Inch 
IS not one but many, cxisiing in roan> mdiMduals, non-ctcmal, i r b np 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which li cm t % and 
not albpervading, but confuted onI> to the indtiidual in which it tvrts 
* V S , i 2 4 . 7-10, 17 , P P , p 3ri 

JpP,p7l SeeUi The I ti sr^tt a Phlost^pi v PP Cp 

padardt p 5 " Svimanjam pimm aparam jxirlparani cell trividl ani " 
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Sridhara repudiates this view " As a matter of fact we are cognisant 
of something that exists m all individual cows and serves to distinguish 
them from all otlier animals, such as the horse and the like If there 
were no such common character possessed by all the various kinds of 
cows, then one individual cow would be cognised to be as different 
from another mdividual cow as it would be from an individual horse ; 
or conversely, the cow and the horse would be regarded as being like 
each other as two mdividual cows, since there would be no difference 
in the two cases As a matter of fact, however, we find that all 
mdividual cows are perceived to be alike ; and this distinctly pomts 
to a certain factor which is present in all cows and is not present m 
horses and other ammals ’’ ' Sridhara contends that the denotation 
of words assumes the reality of general features ’ So samS.nya is not 
a mere name. 


Kanada suggests that generality and particularity are 
relative to thought (buddhyapeksain),3 intellectual devices by 
which we classify the vanety of phenomena. His view that 
satta, or existence, is a different object (arthantaram) from 
substance, quality and action does not contradict this position. 
He tells us that a quality is regarded as samanya, or general, 


tmiversal Though the universal is eternal, its relabon to a particular 
individual comes into existence only at the moment when the mdmdual 
comes mto hemg {Nydyamafjan, pp 311 fi , 299-300) A different view, 
attributed to the Srotnyas, called RuparSpilalrjanasamhandha, is men- 
tioned by Jayanta The universal is the rupa oi the mdividual, which is 
the Tupin m relation to the former. The word " rupa " is ambiguous It 
cannot mean colour, smee even colourless substances, like air, manas, 
qnahbes and actions, possess umversahty , nor can it mean form (ak^)i 
smee formless qualities have also umversahty If it means essential nature 
(svabhava), then the universal is not different from the mdmdual except 
in name The rfipa is not a different substance (vastvantaram) from the 
rupm, smee it is not perceived as such, nor is it the same (vastv eva), smee 
then there cannot he any talk of a relation between them , nor can rfipa 
he a property (vastudharma) of the rupm, since then it should be perceived 
as distinct from the mdrvidnal, which 15 not the case {Nyayamaiijan v 200) 

I Nyayakandalt, p 317 ' ^ 


*.1, PrameyaRamalamSrtSiida (pp 136-137), cnbcises 

the Buddhist view The umversal is an ob)ect of percepbon as the mdi- 
wdual, and not a mere fancy of imaginabon, and we feel the difference 
between, the cogmbon of the nniversal and that of the particular Simnlv 
because we perceive m the same object and at the same fame both tiie 
umversal and the parbeulax, we cannot confuse the two The cognibon 
of umvetsals is inclusive m nature (anugatakSra), while that of parbculars 
K e^lusive m character (vyavittak 5 ra) The cogmbon of the nmversS 
unphes the emtence of the umveraals. No number of mdividuals can 
generate the idea of a universal. ^umvmuais can 

1123 
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Ideas winch are eternal and self-subsistent All the objections urged 
against Plato’s view,' that it is difficult to conceive how without 
division or multiplication Ideas can participate in the individuals and 
the individuals in tlic Ideas, tliat a still higher universal is necessary 
to connect the Idea with its corresponding individuals, as well as the 
so-called third man argument, apply here also 

The question of the ontological status of umversals was as hotly 
debated in the schools of India as in those of medieval Europe The 
Vaisesika has obviously no sympatliy with the Buddhist view that 
the general notion is but a name According to the Buddhists, 
universality attaches to names ' and has no objective eiostence 
Different individuals do not possess any common features called 
samdnya If tlie specific individuality of a cow requires some common 
factor, tlien the latter requires another, and so on ad tnfimtmn 
Samanya is not perceived We frame the notion of generality as the 
result of past experiences and erroneously extend it to outward objects i 


1 See Plato's Farmemdes 

> Cp Hobbes " There is nothing universal but names ” (Human 

Haiure, v 6) ^ „ 

3 gee SduiSnyadusauadtkpiasSrtta, m Stx Buddinst Nyaya iractt 
Tayanta argues agauist the Buddhist view of the identity of the universal 
and the individual The objection that the universal is not different ftom 
the individual, since it does not occupy a different portion of space from, 
the individual, is met by the consideration that the universal exists in tte 
individual The next question is whether the universal is entirely or paruy 
present in the individual If the universal has parte. thM it is liable to 
Ltruction and cannot be eternal, and so it 

the individual and must be exhausted m one inamdual Jayautt 

contends that experience testifies to the fact that the f 

entirely present in each individual, « yet 

viduals The Buddhist urges that a universe *ould 

(sarvagataj or Umited to certam individuals (pimjagate) ^ ^ 

kme class aud neither is possible If the amvemal is 

then cowness must be found in homes ^^onas, etc m ea^w^ a 

have an intermixture of genera (samiarya) If the universal ^steo y 

in a select group of individuals (svavyaktisarvagata), then how does 

destroyed ? Jayanta answets it emste eye^ne , ^ 

viduals, though it is not manifes manifestation is the only proo^ 

viduals, and though it must to universal “c^ow" 

of its presence It is wrong, there , w-re its birth, and it comes 

did not exist in the particul^ cow 3“® mcanable of movement It JS 
to It vrhen it is boro, smee to universal is When a 

admitted tot a universal emste "“ly ™ ?i^es to be^ related to the 
particular mdividual enters into existence, it comes 
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X 

Vi^ESA OR Particularity 

By mpans of viSesa, or particularity, we are able to perceive 
things as different from one another.* It is the basis of 
exclusion. Whatever is individual is unique and single. 
Kanada makes particularity as much dependent on thought 
as generahty.® Prasastapada makes it an independent reality 
residmg m eternal substances distmguishing them from one 
another. We distmgmsh empirical objects by means of the 
parts of which they are composed, and when, in the course of 
analysis, we reach simple substances which have no parts by 
means of which we can distinguish them, we must assume that 
each simple substance has a quality whidi makes it distinct 
from all others Atoms, time, space, akaSa, souls and manas 
all have then particularities, which are not qualities of classes 
but only of individuals These distinctive particularities are 
the final facts beyond which we cannot go. As the ultimate 
atoms are innumerable, so are the particulanties.3 Pra^asta- 

tiie composite whole and its component parts, since there can be a move- 
ment in the parts without a movement in the whole, and since the whole 
and its parts inhere in different substrata, the whole in the parts and the 
parts m their component atoms Likewise, the umversal and the individual 
have different substrata, smce the substratum of the umversal is the indi- 
vidual and that of the latter the parts composing it So Parthasaiathi Miira 
defines inherence as a relation between the container and the contamed, 
such that the latter produces a corresponding cogmtion in the former. " Yena 
sambandhenSdheyam adhare svanuriipSm buddhim ]anayati sa sambandbaj;! 
samavaya iti " [Sastradiptka, pp. 283-4). To say that the umversal inheres 
m the individual means that the umversal (cowness) produces an apprehen- 
sion of it m the individual (cow) Since the umversal is perceived m the 
individual, they are not different from each other If the umversal is 
absolutely different from the individnal, then we can never say " This 
IS a cow." According to Kun^la and P 5 rthasarathi MiSra, the relation 
of the umversal and the particular is one of identity and difference 
Ibid , pp 283 ff 

» P P , p 13. > i 2 3 a 

s Visesas tuyavannitsradravyavjttitvad anant3eva(S«/>te/>flifarfAl, p 12). 
Cp with this Leibniz’s doctnoe of fhe Identity of Indiscemibles In his 
lecture on the Nature of UniversaU and Proposttions, Professor Stout mam- 
tams that the umty of a class or kmd as including its members or instances 
IS an ultimate one He differs from Bergson and Russell, who hold that 
qnahties and relations are as such umversal, and contends that a character 
characterising a concrete thmg or mdividual is as particular as the thmg 
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when it is conceived as residmg in many individuals, and 
viSesa, or particular, when it is used to differentiate the objects 
Jamess is samanya when it is regarded as residmg in many 
objects, and viSesa when used to distmguish jars from other 
things I The distinction of quahties mto general and par- 
ticular is one of intdlectual analysis The imphcation is that 
umversals, particulars and relations do not exist in the sense 
in which substances, quahties and actions do * They, how- 
ever, are positive (bhava) and not non-existent (abhava) 
We cannot class Kanada as a conceptuahst, since he admits 
samanya as an element of the real Extreme conceptuahsm 
holds that universals exist only in the mind The general 
qualities signified by the samanya are as real as the mdi- 
vidual peculiarities, though our thought discrimmates the 
common qualities and gathers them into the universal notion 
Kanada is careful to note that the points of resemblance are 
as much independent of us and our thmMng as the mdividuals 
themselves. We do not make all dogs alike, but we find them 
to be so. In this sense the Anstotdian view of umversaba tn 
re IS supported It is also true that the universal is etera^ 
and one. since the type abides, while the individuals come and 
go Men are bom and die, but man remams. TJmver^s 
have a more enduring reality than the individuals Thus tte 
Platonic doctrine of miversaha mUe remjs Mso tme ms 
latter view comes to th( 
distmction between the 
since the relation is said to 


3 foreground in x^rasastapaaa xuc 
universal and the parbcular is real, 
be one of mtunate union (samavaya) 3 


to universality and parbculanty 

and the particnlar When vre p^e,ve essence of 

effect a con^” (lyam gavl>). avd not Here » tne c.^^^^ 

cow in the individual cow” (iha ^avi go ) 

therefore, different from the individna for separate or inde- 

Sepaiabihty (yntasidd^) suba^stcMO in different substrata 

pendent movements there «oiild he no relation between 

tejtbagSdiayadmyjtva). In either case, there «ouia 
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said to be related by way of inherence. Ayutasiddhi, or in- 
separability, IS not identity, since the two tilings are not one 
in reality. The form of fire and the ball of iron are distinct 
from each other. While Kanada includes only causal ties 
in the relation of samavaya, Pra^astapada brings non-causal 
ones also under it. Generally the relation which binds a 
substance and its qualities, a whole and its parts, motion 
and the object in motion, individual and universe, cause and 
effect, is that of samavaya, or inherence The members related 
are so unified as to represent one whole or one identical real. 

Samavaya, or necessary connection, is distinguished from 
samyoga, or accidental conjunction, which is a quahty of 
thmgs While objects conjoined have a separate existence 
pnor to conjunction, the members related by samavaya are 
inseparably connected The relationship of samavaya is not 
caused by the action of one of the members related. Con- 
junction terminates as soon as there is a disjunction of the 
members conjomed, wlule connection is indestructible Agam, 
conjunction takes place between two mdependent substances, 
while the members related by way of inherence stand m the 
relation of the contamer and the contamed.* Two things in 
the relation of samavaya cannot be separated without at least 
one of them being destroyed Samyoga takes place between 
two thmgs of the same nature which exist disconnectedly and 
are for a tune brought mto conjunction It is external relation, 
while samavaya is mtemal relation* In samyoga two 
differents are joined together without forming a real whole 
which enters mto each Samavaya is a real coherence 

Inherence is said to be eternal, smce to be produced would 
involve mfinite regress. Sridhara says that it cannot appear 
before, or after, or along with the thing related to it. If the 
inherence of the cloth were possible before the doth appears, 
it IS inconceivable where the inherence could reside, smce one 
member of the relationship is non-existent If it is produced 
along with the doth, then the doth would lose the character 
of bemg the substrate of the rdationship of inherence. If it 
appeared after the doth is formed, then, too, the doth could 
' P I" . p 326. 

couple Johnson's distinction between a characterising tie and a 
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pada believes that the yogis are able to perceive the ultimate 
particulanty of the simple substances * 

Some modem Naiyayikas do not find any justification for 
the assumption of particulanties If these are necessary to 
distinguish mdividual atoms, how are the particulanties 
themselves distmguished from one another ? We must say 
that the viSesas, or particulanties, have a umque essence or 
inherent power which serves to difierentiate them But then 
this same power may be ascnbed to the atoms without mtro- 
ducing the conception of particulanty. The followers of 
Kumanla, Prabhakara and the Vedanta refuse to accept the 
doctrmeof vi^e§a If thmgs are fundamentally different, 
then it is impossible to find a common character in them. 


XI 

SamavIya or Inherence 

Kanada means by inherence the relation between cauM 
and effect “ Praiastapada defines it as the relationship sub- 
sistmg among thmgs that are mseparable, standing to one 
another m the relation of the cont^er and the conW, 
and bemg the basis of the idea, this is m that 3 Virtue 
and pleasure, Sridhara says, are not related by i^he^ce, 
thoudi thev reside m the self, since they are not related as 
S SLSr Sd the The telehee^p « 

the word and the thmg signified is not one o ’^“^ce since 

-dri's'r.x t r .t: 

1 PP , pp 321. 322 See Tarkasamgraha, ^ and 8 

» vii 2 26 -ju-„vv.nt3naTn vah samtandba ihapratya- 

3 Ayntasiddhanaffl ^dharyadharabh^t VS, vn 2 afr-eS. 

yahotuft sa samavayah (F P . P 14J 
V 2 23 
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with the tcnns related The argument that there must be this relation 
between cause and cSect cannot be accepted If cause and effect are 
mseparably connected, as the VaKesika admits, then it is far simpler 
to assume that there is identity of essence between the two Moreover, 
the conception of inseparable connection contradicts the idea that 
the cause precedes the effect, which is an essential feature of the Nyaya- 
Vaiiesika theory of causality ' The cause is capable of separate eidst- 
ence If samavaya is the conneebon with the cause of the effect 
which is incapable of separate existence, then, since a conneebon 
requires two terms, and the effect as long as it does not exist cannot 
be connected with the cause, there can be no samavaya relabon 
bebveen the two It is equally unavailing to say that the effect enters 
mto the connection after it has begun to exist, for, if the VaiSesika 
admits that the effect may exist previous to its conneebon with the 
cause, then it is not incapable of separate existence The pnnciple 
that between effect and cause conjunction and disjunction do not take 
place is violated If the effect can exist before entenng into con- 
nection with the cause, then the subsequent connection of the two is 
no longer samavaya, but only samyoga Just as conjunction and not 
inherence is the connection m which every substance as soon as it 
has been produced stands with the all-pervadmg substances as akaSa, 
etc — ^although no motion has taken place on the part of the said 
substance— so also the connection of the effect with the cause will be 
conjunction, and not inherence 


xn 


Abhava or Non-existence 

Ka^ada did not admit abhava, or non-existence, as an 
mdependent category. For him, absolute non-existence has 
no meaning, and all other kinds of non-existence— antecedent 
non-existence (pragabhava), or the state of the cause before 
it produces the effect, subsequent non-existence (pradhvam- 
sabhava), or the state of the effect when resolved into its 
el^OTts, and mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), or the 
rdation between tlungs possessing identities of their own— are 
rdated to positive being (bhava).* Though an empirical 
d^sification of existent things has no need for an independent 
category of abhava, still the dialectical representation of the 
^verse requires the conception of negation When the 
Vai^esika enlarged its scope and attempted to give a coherent 


' S B , u a 13-17. 
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not be its substrate. Nor is it possible for the effect to be 
its substrate, Saniavaya is eternal m the sense that it cannot 
be produced or destroyed without producing or destrojong 
the product. Its eternity is tlius relative. The relation of 
samavSya is not perceptible, but only infemble from the 
inseparable connection of things * 


Wiile the fust five catcgoncs have the character of inherence 
(samavayitvam) and plurality (anckatvan), or possession of forms 
differentiating tliom from one another, samavSya is one only and has 
no plurality’ It does not reside in anything by tlic relation of 
inherence, since such residence would involve infinite regress There 
IS no difference in our vanous notions of inherence, even as tliere is 
no difference in our vanous notions of being The kind of relation- 
ship IS the same though the members related may differ i 

Stnctly speaking, tlie notion of inherence is the result of mteUectual 
discnminalion, though an objective eiostence is granted to it It has 
its ongin m abstraction, and has no existence apart from substances 
Samkara cnticiscs the theory of samavaya He argues that conjunc- 
tion such as that wluch subsists bet\\ cen the atoms and ak54a is eternal 
as mucli as inherence Inherence, in so far as it is a relation, is not 
identical with what it relates The relation of mherenec falls outei^ 
the terms to be related, and itself requires a relation to relate it to 
the tenns. and so on nd mfinUum Again, we have always to as^me 
a relationship by which the samavaya irould reside m tte samava^ 
or the things related by samavSya relationship 
does not rest in the samavayi by another “ Identical 

«,th It, then evensamyoga (conjunction) 

with the things conjoined « It is useless to assert that mher®^ 
exist wthout a third thing to unite it %viai the thmgs ^ ^ ^ 

while conjunction needs inherence to hold it to 
conjunction The difficulty is not removed by ^^8 
and the other a quality There is no L 

bmary atomic compound to its Sainton of 

to the individuals constituting it, is n^ the ^ 

the tablecloth to the table But the Sulcal 

to be the same, that a relation, hoivever inbmate, cannot 

i _ ■ — ■ 

. The ancient NaiySyikas thought that it was open to percepbon 

» Tarkasamgraha, 8 

cla,, and tie jndividiial ttot le^^, on tte otder iiand. d d 

samavaya) could not exist m then^s ^ ^^““ Vjentical— by the law that 

be idenrcil with them, tten ttoe 

the things that are idenbcal with the same inms 

selves ” S V , Piatyaksa Siitra, 150 
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saTnavayabhava. Self-contradictory notions, such as a barren -woman's 
son or the horns of the hare, are said to be absolutely non-existent. 
In absolute non-existence there is the afdrmation of something actual 
and the negation of a relation in regard to it. In reciprocal or mutual 
non-existence the objects between winch the relation of identity is 
said to be non-existent need not be actual. In redprocal negation we 
deny the identity of the two objects, cloth and jar , in absolute negation 
what IS denied is a relation other than identity The reaprocal 
negation m the judgment " a jar is not a cloth " has for its opposite 
" a jar IS a doth " The absolute non-existence of colour m the air is 
asserted in the judgment " there is no colour m the air," and it has 
for its opposite a proposition which connects the two, colour and air, 
and says, " there is colour in the air " The opposite of reciprocal non- 
existence is an identity, while that of absolute non-existence is a 
connection. Sivaditya holds that reciprocal non-existence is non- 
etemal, smce it ceases to exist as soon as the cloth is destroyed ' 
Sridhara admits four kinds of non-existence ; pnor, postenor, mutual 
and absolute » Vi4vanatha develops a sunilai view.s When the jar 
IS on the ground, its existence is perceived, and its non-existence is 
perceived when it is removed from the ground ViSvanatha says that 
the non-existence was there all the -tune, though it was hidden when 
toe jar was on the ground The absolute non-existence of everything 
is at all tones present everywhere, though it is hidden for the tirr.A 
and m the place the thing happens to be. Thus umversal non-existence 
IS lunited m some direction or not lumted at all The latter is un- 
hmrted or absolute non-existence, or atyantSbhava Limited non- 
existence may have either a definite beginning or a ending. 

Pnor non-existence of the jar has no begmnmg though it has an end ; 
postenor non.existence has a hegmniag but no end The logicians of 
modem Nyaya develop difierent vaneties of abhava -with great subtlety * 

We see that the whole view of abhava is based on the 
metaphysical conception of the Vai5e§±a If thm gg simply 
exist and do not become, i.e. non-esast, then all things wotild 
be eternal. If antecedent non-existence is denied, then all 
things Md their movements should be regarded as begmning- 
1 ms , if subsequent non-existence is demed, then things and 
their activitiM will_ be unceasing and endless ; if mutual 
non-existence is denied, then things will be indistinguishable • 
and if absolute non-existence is denied, then things should be 
regarded as existiiig always and evetywli^e, 

* Sapiapad&riJii, 189, 

and 

3 SiddhantamuhtSvah, pp 12—13, 

and under AtyantSbhava, Anyonj^bhava 
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iW rdation is a kind of negation which 

does not transgress the law of contradiction A Smg aldS 

the fact of its being or affirmation is emphasised • when we 
speak of a relation, the ffict of its non-being or negation is 
em^asised. A ^g is position without contradiction; a 
relation is op-position without contradiction. 

^ category than an ontological one, 
^re « a tend^ay to regard non-bemg as something eiostent egnally 
„ -jLi.®'' negation and non-existence became mixed up 

viSvMatha says that non-bemg arises on account of the reciprocal 
negafaon of the six categories > Negation can be applied to all kinils 
Of r^ations, and not merely to those of identity and existence, as 
Sndhara supposes The followers of the VedSnta and Prabhakara 
refuse to regard it as a category at aU They look upon it as simple 
substratum and nothing more J If abhSva is a separate category, then 
there will be mfimte regress, since absence of the jar (ghatabhava) is 
different from the jar (ghata), and the absence of the absence of the 
jar (ghatabhavabhava) is different from the latter To obviate this 
difficulty, the ancient Naiyayikas regarded the absence of the absence 
of the jar as identical with the presence of the jar The negative of 
the negative is the positive Tins view is not, however, accepted by 
all Modern Naiydyikas hold that a negative can never be equivalent 
to a positive, though the negation of the negation of the first negation 
is equivalent to the first negation < 

Vatsyayana admits two kinds of non-existence, pnor, or the non- 
existence of a thing pnor to its production and posterior, or non- 
existence of a thing after its destruction Till the son is bom he is 
non-existent, in the first way When the jar is broken it is non- 
existent m the second way 5 Vacaspab* divides non-existence into 
(l) tadlltmyabhava, or negation of identity, and (a) samsaigabhava, 
or negation of correlation, and the latter is divided into pnor, postenor 
and absolute non-existence, or alyantabhava The last is also called 


' N B and N V , ii 2 I2 See NySyakandaH, pp 225-230 
’ Abhavatvam dravyadisatfeSnyonyabhavavattvam {StddhSnlamiiklivalfi 


3 Adhikaiayakaivalyaiaatram 
3 N B , u 2, r2 


t Tarkasamgrahadlptha, So 
« NVTT.ii 2 9 
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through bathing (ablusccana) , (lo) and use of punfying substances 
(Sucidravyasevana) ; (n) devotion to the deity (viiistadevatabhakU) ; 
(i2) fasting (upavasa); and (13) non-neglect of duties (aprainada) 
The specific duties of the four castes and the four aSramas are laid 
down in the usual way » According to Sridhara, one can become a 
recluse without passing through the stage of the householder.’ It is 
admitted that the sannyasm is not one who gives up the world to itself, 
but one who takes the vow of umversal benevolence s After detailing 
the nature of duties, Praiastapada concludes that the observance of 
duties results in virtue (dhanna) when they are done, without a desire 
for gaming thereby any visible results (as wealth, etc), and with the 
utmost piinty of motive i Spintnal growth requires suppression of 
self It is said : " To the unrestrained (ayatasya), evaltation, or abhyu- 
daya, does not accrue from eating what is pure, since there is no self- 
restramt ''5 Yoga as a means to self-control is allowed* It is not 
mechanical conformity to the rules but inner goodness that counts 
Broadly speaking, dharma is ahimsa alone, and adharma is himsa, 
or hatred for creation The Vaiiesika allows exceptions to scriptural 
mjuuctions in certain contingencies, which fact has led some thinkers 
to suspect that the system had its ongin m heterodox speculations.? 


Dharma in the Vai^e^ika refers nor merely to the content 
of morahty, but also the power or quality which resides m the 
human bemg and not in the action performed. It is super- 
sensuous m nature, and is destroyed when the individual 
undergoes its results. True knowledge puts an end to it. If 
dharma were absolutely indestructible, there can be no final 
dehverance. Dharma counts for progress, but must be 
abohshed before there can be final rdease So long as we 
observe the rules laid down with the self-regarding motive 
of furthering our progress towards perfection or rismg in the 
scale of eidstence, we may get our reward, but the place we 
win is not abidmg Not even Brahma has abiding joy.® 
Whatever be our dharma, rt cannot be unlimited, and cannot 
therefore give us abiding peace Only a selfless msight into 
the truth of thmgs can secure final release s So long as we 
are dominated by desire and aversion, we store up dharma 


’ P P . p 273 , Y S , VI 2 3 > 

1 SarvabhOtebhyo nityam abhayam dattva . 
Y.S , u 30 

4 P P , p 273. See also V S , vi 2 1-2, 4-6, 8 

5 V S , vi 2 8 6 

? Ui Vatse^ka Philosophy, p 31 * 

9 Ibtd p e 


NySyakandati, p 277 
(P P . p 273) See also 


V S , V 2 16-iS 
NySyakandalt, p, a8i 
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Ethics 

The Vaiicsika makes a distinction beti\ ccn voluntary anfl 
involuntarj' actmties, and holds that moral distinctions apply 
only to the foimer.* Acts due to organic life (jivanapunaka) 
are involuntary, while those which spnng from desire and 
aversion (icchadvesapurvaka) are voluntary The former 
have organic ends m view, while the latter aim at the realisa- 
tion of human values (hitaprapti) * Pleasure, or the state of 
agreeableness, gives nse to an alicclion for the objects wludi 
yield pleasure Pain, which is of the nature of uncasmeas, 
produces an aversion for the object causing it Desire (icciui) 
and aversion (dvesa) arc the vohtional reactions to plcnsumblc 
and painful objects,^ resulting m action for attaining the 
desired object or avoiding the hated one. Dharma, according 
to tlie VaiSesika, treats of the attainment of worldly pro=. 
penty (abhjnidaj'a) as well as spintual good {nihJrcj a'^a) 
\Wiile tlie former is the product of ceremonial piety, the latter 
is the result of spiritual insight {(attvajfirina).4 The highest 
kind of pleasure, according to Prafcislaprida, is tlie pleasure 
of the wise, which is “ independent of all such agencies as tho 
remembrance of the object, desire, reflection, and is due to 
their Icnow ledge, peacefulness of mind, contentment, and llic 
peculiar character of their virtues. 5 ^ 

Tlie programme of duties is to be in fci red from tin. .. p 
lures A distinction is drawn between duties '’1*'^ • 

univcrsallv obligatory, i.r. .t'v ■ f 

and conditions of life, and those wluch arc obligato.j 

particular conditions of life 
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from that set forth in the Nyaya. lladhava in Ms Samkara- 
says that, according to tlie school of Kanada, the soul 
in the state of Uberation is absolutely free from all connection 
with qualities, and subsists like the sky free from all con- 
ditions and attributes, while according to the Naiyayikas, the 
state of freedom is one of bhss and ivisdom.* According to 
the VaiSe§ika, the state of freedom cannot be regarded as 
one of pleasure, and though such an end may not be attractive, 
it is in conformity ivith tlie logical implications of the system. 
When the soul is nd of the quahties produced by contact 
with uanipg and body,* it regains its independence. Mandana’s 
criticism that the destruction of the qualities of suffering, 
pain and the hke, is not different from destruction of the self 
is not without force.3 Sridhara contends that the self in such 
a condition enjoys its own natural state.< While annihilation 
is impossible for the self which is eternal, the state of freedom 
comes perilously near the unconscious condition of a stone. 5 
Siidhara quotes texts from the Upaiusads in support of his 
view.* 


XIV 

God 

Kanada’s Sutra does not openly refer to God. He traces 
the pnmal activities of the atoms and souls to the prmciple 
01 adrsta 7 While he seemed to have been satisfied with the 
explanation of the universe by the principle of adrsta his 

> Atyantai^o gu^assngater yS sihitiT nabbovat kaiiabhaksapak;e 
Muktis tadlye carai^k^apal^e sanandasamvitsabita vunuktil;! 

» AtmaviSesagupanam atyantoccheda^ 

3 Visesagunanivrttilak$ana mukbr ac(diedapak$aib na bbidyate 

4 Atmaaatk svaxQpep&'vastbanam, 

5SSSS,V36 ® NySyakandalt, pp 282-7 

7 Sometimes V S . u i 18-19, are said to contain the prools for the 
existence of God, though it is difficult to accept this view In 11 i 9-14, 
the existence of invisible eternal air is established, and in 11 i 15-17, an 
objection is raised that its existence is not a matter of perception or inference, 
but only of revelation, and 11 i 18-19, state that some of our notions have 
their ongm m the perceptions of onr ancestois and are handed down to us, 
and these constitute the logical ground for the existence of the corte^onding 
objects (see Ui. Vmiestka Philosophy, pp 164T166). In m 2 4-9, we find 
a similar treatment of the problem of self 
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(nirdosapurusa).* Again, souls in the pralaya state are devoid 
of intelligence, and so they cannot control the activity of the 
atoms, and within the world of atoms tliere is not to be per- 
ceived any source of motion. If we are to avoid infiiute 
regress, we are thrown hack on a first Mover as the origm 
and starting-pomt.* There need be only one such Mover. 
To admit a number is unnecessary. A plurahty of gods may 
produce discord, and so there is one creator, and he is God. 


The question whether God has a body is considered by Sridhara 
It IS not necessary for God to be embodied Even a bodyless being 
can act The immaterial soul operates towards the moving of the 
body Though the body belongs to the soul, it does not supply the 
force impelling itself The object impelled is the body, and God has 
such an object in the atoms. If it is argued that a body is necessary 
for the production of desire and effort, Sridhara replies, that it is the 
case only where desire and effort are adventitious (agantukam), and 
not when they are natural (svabhavikam) God's intelligence, desire 
and effort, are eternal i Sridhara deals with a number of objections 
to the creation of the world by God If it is said that God has no 
unsatisfied desires and so cannot possess the impetus to creation, he 
says that he has no selfish desires, but acts for the benefit of others 
In oonfonmty with the ptinaple of karma, he allows pain in the world, 
and pain is, after all, not a great evil, smee it helps us to realise the 
variety of all existence It is no limitation of his mdependence that 
he reckons with the law of character 


The Vai^esika view of God is practically the same as that 
of the Naiyayika *1 and is open to the same criticism. The 
world was originally regarded as a piece of mechanism, com- 
plete and self-sufficient, ivith atoms and souls held together m 
their place by the principle of adrsta. The difficulties relent- 
lessly pressed by the cntics of the Vai§esika, that an uninteUi- 
grat principle could not keep together the chsjecta membra of 
the world, forced the later VaiSeakas to accept a divine principle 
as a way out of the difficulties God is not the creator of the 
world, smee souls and atoms are co-etemal with him. God 


1 Upasfcoro, x 3 g The whole argument rests on the accentance of 
I NyayakandaK, pp 55.5 

^ naiyayikmh samam (Haxibhadra's ?aUarsa. 
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followers fdt that the prmaple of adrsta was too 'nebulous 
and unspiritual and made it dependent on God's will. God 
IS the effiaent cans ‘ of the world, while the atoms are the 
material cause. It is, however, hard to concede that Kanada 
himself felt the need of a divine being. The famous passage * 
winch occurs twice, and has been made to support theism by 
the later commentators, has no reference to God Apparently 
Kanada felt that the Vedas were the work of 'the seers, and 
not God PraSastapada does not make God central to his 
system, though he regards I^ara as the cause of the world m 
the opening verse of his Paddrthadhamiasatngraha* Samkara’s 
criticism 3 m his commentary on the Vedanta Swira assumes 
that the system has no place for God, and that it believes in 
the eternal and uncreated nature of souls and atoms, and 
accounts for their varying states by the prmciple of adrsta. 

The criticisms of nval schools clearly brought out the 
unsatisfactory character of the non-theistic Vai^esika Count- 
less millions of unthinkmg atoms cannot produce the marvellous 
umty in variety of the world They are mcapable of takmg 
counsel together or canyrag out a common plan of evolving 
a spiritual commonwealth The logical mmds of the Vaisesika 
thmkers were not favourable to the hypothesis of mere chance 
They soon realised that the atoms, however immutable ^ 
eternal were of no avail unless their activities were regulated 
by a presiding mind God perceives the atoms, and m toj 
mteUect, first, arises the notion of duahty and then ihe dyads 
are formed Inference and scnpture both require "s ato 
God.t The four great elementary substances (m^^hut^) 
are preceded by someone having a Wledge of 
they^ are effects 5 The conventions of the ° ^ 

are established by God. Again, tte Ye , i-gmegfi 

of sentences which imply 

and ^ce the contents of the Vedas -f aSS. 

ence and the desire to deceive on the part of thar 
Sy must be due to an eternal ommsaent, all-holy spint 

• TadvacanSd atnnayasya prSmanyam M 3 - * * g g 

* See the openmg and -the concluding portions ol r r 

! I L A , pp *65-6 . Nysyakandalf, p 54 t 

.^BuddSwavStyakrtirvede See UpaskSra. 1 1 
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for-us to distinguish, as Professor Whitehead does, sense-data, 
tlie world of perception and scientific objects. Sense-data 
are the actual colours, tastes, sounds, temperatures that we 
perceive. We build on these data the world of expenence, 
and to account for these sense-data and the world of experi- 
ence we postulate a number of scientific ob]ects which are 
not objects of perception, tliough they account for all per- 
ception. In the VaiSesika, also, we have sense-data, or the 
objects of perception, with which all experience starts, men 
we thmk together these objects by the categones of substance, 
quahty and relations, we rise to the world of experience. As 
we have more than once urged, when we speak of a thing and 
its qualities, we are not stating facts, but interpreting them. 
When the Vai^esika distinguishes eternal from non-etemal 
substances, quahiies, etc., it emphasises the transient char- 
acter of our expenence and postulates a number of scientific 
objects as atoms and souls, and space and time, and akaSa 
and manas. The theory may be regarded as satisfactory, if 
sense-data lead to the experienced world and the latter leads 
to the scientific objects, but, as we shall see, there is no such 
logical cormection discermble 

The emphasis on the principle of negation marks the dis- 
tinctive pluralistic tendency of the VaiSesika. Reahty is not 
a substance or an aggregate of substances which are the 
subjects of qualities, but an essential relatedness, where we 
find need for analysis and comparison, distmction and identi- 
fication. The chai^g world of expenence consists of a 
plurality of existent things standing in a comphcated network 
of relations of all kinds with one another. The VaiSesika has 
for its arm the representation of the umverse as a systematic 
whole, a harmony of varymg members. So long as we are 
not able to harmorase the jamng elements, we have not 
reached our logical ideal The self-contradictory is the im- 
thinkable, and yet there are members of the system which we 
are not able to think together as parts of one whole 

The VaiSesika admits the relative character of negation. 
The content which it denies is never excluded absolutelv 
Before we deny, the idea demed must be entertained. Again, 
the attempted suggestion which the negation refutes, rests on 
a positive identity which proves to be incompatible with the 
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is distinguished from human souls by his ommsaence and 
omnipotence, which qualify him for the government of the 
universe He is never entangled in the cycle of existence. 
He sets the world under certam laws and lets it go, but he 
does not interfere with its course The world is a gigantic 
piece of clockwork set m motion by its maker and guaranteed 
to go without any further mterference But a non-interfenng 
God does not help the actual life of the world, while an inter- 
fering God runs the nsk of upsettmg his own laws God and 
the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the 
ongmal premises, even “ God " cannot help us If we start 
wife a plurality of entities unrelated to one another, we cannot 
correct their isolation by the mechanical device of a God who 
arranges things from outside The world held together by 
the mechanical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere 
aggregate of thmgs, and not an orgamc whole The souls 
cannot even know one another Each real thing iviU be a 
httle world to itself shut up withm fee 'closed circle of its 
own internal content Souls and fear objects are essentially 
disparate, and their relation is an externally imposed harmony. 
Before we can amve at a more satisfactory view, the startmg- 
pomt must be surrendered. If there is a God, he 
duce fee ultimate elements of matter as well, ^d feere is 
no need for mamtammg fee eternal and self-existent 
of atoms and souls. If there is a God, the heavens ra 
earth hang on him, and the mconceivably small pa™ ot 
matter movmg through boundless realms of space are Jus 
creation as well 


XV 

General Estimate of the Vaisesika Philosophy 
A cntical consideration of the general Pf 
Valesto «11 help us to «>' 

wen as fee limitations of . „^^“ac^ters which 

should Older and organise fee mamf^d 

reahty reveals ^onrsystSn the characters 

VaiSesika attempts to efeib y ^ useful 

and mterrelations of all feat is observed « 

. vnutehead -rJ,, rMto/Nalur.,? 185 
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a fundamental necessity for any satisfactory pluralistic meta- 
physics. If the relations are unreal, then there can be only 
one substance in the world called the Absolute ; or the world 
is composed of monads, mdependent absolutes, which are 
unrelated and which can never be related. 

The theory of samavaya is a wealc link in the VaiSesika 
system. We cannot look upon samavaya as a connection 
between two distinct things and yet regard it as of a different 
kmd from saffiyoga, or conjunction. If samavaya is distinct 
from saihyoga, then the whole is something over and above 
the parts The conception of the world as a systematic whole 
with mterrelated elements is the implication of the VaiSesika 
view of samavaya as of its view of negation. Its pluralism, 
therefore, is not final. 


The distinction of samanya (general) and viSesa (parti- 
cular) is a distinction of the qualities of substances. What 
is the nature of viSesa, or particulanty ? It is quite true that 
we accept unique individuals at the common-sense level of 
life. But we cannot give a satisfactory account of what this 
particiffaiity is. What is it that makes a thmg the particular 
tiung it is ? All that we know of a thing is a number of its 
qualities and the way it behaves The uniqueness cannot be 
defined: yet it seems to be inexhaustible. Individuality 
seems to be a mere assumption as good as non-existent. 
Take the individual soul. Is there anything which it cannot 
alter ? If its individuality is something which changes with 
its historical hfe, it is then capable of alteration. If it is an 
unchangeable essence, then we do not know what it is. If 
we apped to facts, ^ we are given not "blue,” but always 
a blue/’ a " blue " of a certain sort, neither the universal 
by Itself, nor the specification which makes the particular 
blue We do not know how these unite to maVp a unique 
particular. Ultimatdy we cannot define what we mean by 
uniqueness. Though the theory of vde§a, or particularity, is 
not borne out by logical evidence, an obstinate empincaJ 
prejudice mclmes us to grant unique mdestrucbble essences 
infiividuahty of the innumerable 
dements and souls is destructive of the individuahty of 
the whole, and so, if the conception of an organised wholp 
unphed by die Vai^^ffra view S negation and^Iva^t 
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suggested content. We look for the jar on the ground and 
fad to find it, and "we negate it. The real excludes because 
it IS quahfied incompatibly. Negation implies at its base a 
disjunction which is real. The aim of negation is to set 
before us reality conceived as a S3'stem. The simple affir- 
mative is a one-sided abstraction as much as the simple 


negative Mere “being” is the abstraction of an empty 
object, while mere " nothing ” goes beyond mere emptmess 
Mere “ nothing ” is the idea of a " that," or an entity which 
excludes and is excluded by any and every “ what ” or qualifi- 
cation It is the abstraction of an object which negates all 
qualifications and is forced to reject even itself. Insistence 
on negation commits the Vaisefika to the ideal of the world 
as harmony of elements, though, strictly speaking, such an 
ideal falls short, in principle, of ultimate truth and reahty 
Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole. 'V^'hat the Vaifesika regards as an inde- 


pendent indiiddual is a factor discerned within the nature 
of the real. It confuses distincts and opposites AATiat is 
difierent need not be discrepant. Difierents do not exclude 
one another, they only exclude the denial of their difiermw 
There are incompatibles, but they are not final and absolute 
Within limits they are found, but the logical new of identity 
demands that the real is the indindual, tlie hamonious and 
the self-consistent By postulating for all things a sell- 
identity, the VaiSesika is not able to nse to the conception 
of a tree spintual whole, where the reciprocal exdusivenes. 
of parts is overcome Though it makes ^ 

plumhty original to the world, the two are left side b> 

Ld noTwoled into a whole The Vaises.ka is not lojd fa 
the conception of knowledge as an orgamsed whole impied 

out. however, .h.l e»j«He„« h« 

themselves as also one m the none nature, 

a number of relations call^ Sdinany jncrp-irable con- 
viVsa or specific marks, and samavaya or ‘ r;c 

nection Sery substance has a gcncnc quabt. ^-P 

difference, and witli these latter ^ ° j r.J.'tions is 

of samavaja The affinnation of the realitj 
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logician who plays mlh types and essences has his ground 
cut from under his feet At any one stage the class character 
is denoted by the samanya, or generality, though this character 
is by no means stereotyped Wdien univcrsals are said to be 
eternal, what is meant is not existence through endless time, 
but independence of time relations The Jama logicians argue 
that even the Nyaya-Vai^esika does not admit the universal 
notion of negation said to be common to antecedent negation, 
subsequent negation, etc.; nor does it admit the umversal 
notion of universals If the umversal of the difierent uni- 
versals or of the diSerent lands of negation is simply their 
common character, we can say that there is no other kind 
of universal than that of common character. The theory of 
samanya, or generahty, is motived by the desire to dishng nish 
the unchangmg from the changmg. If we assign the universals 
to a supersensible world of superior realitj', it becomes diffi- 
cult to bring them into relation inth the particular mdividuals 
which embody them. It is not easy to relate the one eternal 
ubiquitous general essence uhth the many, non-eternal, dis- 
crete, isolated individuals If the universal does not so much 


underlie the individual as coexist ivith it, we are brought to 
a position similar to Plato's theory of Ideas and the Umver- 
salm ante Res doctnne. Two utterly disparate things, as the 
universal and the mdividual, cannot be nnifipd We must 
ffismiss the world of mdividuals as a vam show standmg in no 
intelhgible relation to reality The Nyaya-Vaisesika admits 
that the umversal and the mdividual are inseparable, since 
they are bound by the tie of samavaya. In other words, the 
distinction between the umversal and the particular is a 
^tinction in thought, but not a division in reality, and yet, 
inconsistently, the universals are given an mdependent exist- 
ence. They are supposed to survive the destruction of the 
world, and during pralaya they have for their substratum 
tim^ which IS conceived as a real thmg (kahkasambandha) ' 
Substance, quahty and action are regarded as obiective 
while the relations are products of logical analysis, which we 
have no nght to transform mto facts of the cosmos The 
farst three categories are said to partake of the character of 
satta, a fiction endowed with existence, and supposed to confer 
the same property on the three categories The difierent 
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£ « b.™ ., 

the in^viduals and the universals are equally real and if oiir 
scientific gener^sations are regarded as dealing \wth tliese 

order of nature, tlien there 
corresponding to all conceivable entities. 

wwfb ar T f * ti^ore are no universals 

which are eternal Under the influence of foimal logic which 

tends to make thought static, the Nyaya-Vaiiesika empha- 
sises essences and their quahties and their differences Nothing 
can at the same time exist and not exist Such is the law of con- 
tradiction, and under its mfluence things were divided mto classes 
that were supposed to have been the same ever smce the world 
began, and to continue to be so till the world comes to an end 
Darwin’s theory of evolution discredits belief in the fixity of 
speaes. One species develops into another by the accumu- 
lation of individual differences under natural selection The 
classes are what they are as a result of the process of evolution 
earned on through milhons of years. The classes are mutable 
in the highest degree, and tend to shade off into one anotlicr 
even to-day. Mendehan heredity may transform the nature 
of the horse beyond identification The so-called universals 
are not immutable self-existcnt types, but represent stages of 
groivth and development adapted to the changing conditions 
of the environment. When classes tend to melt away, the 


• Cp BiadJey : " The natures of the many arc therefore not each incrcl> 
self-contained, because jf you extitpate from each every reference bejond 
Itself, you have no manyncss left ' And ' has no signification cicept ns 
the expression of a containing whole, and diversity apart from idrntiti has 
lost its sense The required particulars, therefore, arc self-contmOictorj. 
And you cannot escape by drawing a distinction within each of separate 
aspects for such a road leads to a division into fresh particular!, with 
regard to each of which the same dilemma results If the manj tire rfit 
each itself beyond itself, they have ceased to be man> , and. on the other 
hand, whatever fails to be self-contained is not mdnidinl and tint'll, e 
Hence the particular beings, which, if they were possible would each !•< 
unique, prove to be mere abstractions And these lx cause in pnncij/!* 
Sclf-discrcpant are unreal, and in the end arc sens-lesa " aol ti. p 6ji) 

Sec also Gentile Thary oj ittnd as Pure Act, E-T , p 1 13 
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qualities, the suggestion being that the metaphysical identity 
of a substance is not the same as the pennanent identity of 
Its properties. The essence of a substance, which makes it 
what it is, has httle to do with the permanent qualities which 
are characteristic of and peculiar to it The permanence of 
the qualities is not essential to its remaming what it is. The 
special qualities of substances are regarded as effects, t e. 
quahties are derived from substances ; but how can a sub- 
stance become a cause, i.e. produce something different from 
itself ? What is above all positive and concrete quahties is 
for our thought destitute of any content. It is an unknoivn 
X, a supposed I-know-not-what, l5ang behind all quahties. 
An mveterate habit of thought inchnes us to give greater 
reality to substance than to qualities. The Vaidesika sub- 
stances are unknown substrata to account for the quahties 
of experience, the results of possible speculation, and not 
saentific observation. But the VaiSesika bdieves also that 
a thing would lose its nature if it loses its quahties The 
relation between substance and qualities is said to be one of 
samav5.ya, i.e. one cannot east without the other 

Samkara criticises this view of the relation between substance and 
quahty If the two are inseparably related, the inseparabihty must 
refer to place, time or nature The two are' not mseparable m place, 
smce the cloth onginatmg from the threads occupies the place of the 
threads only and not that of the doth, while the quahties of the doth, 
such as its colour, occupy the place of the doth only and not that 
of the threads > If inseparabihty m tune is the essence of the 
samavaya relation, then the right and the left horns of a cow would be 
related m that wray If it is inseparabihty m nature or character, 
then It would be impossible to make any further distmction between 
substance and quahty, smce the two are one 3 

If the substance depends on its qualities, then it is not 
really independent. Substance is not only united with its 
qualities by the relation of samavaya, but all substances axe 
umted with the general notion of substantiahty, and single 
substances are united in the same way with the notion of 
their own class 4 We do not perceive a substance apart from 

» See Ssimkara on Gaudapada's Kanha, m 5 

’ Y p ■ 1 * 10 3 S B , u 2 17. 

* Sri Har$a asks as to why quahties which possess other qualities like 
number, should not be included under substances If qualities are 


« 
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relations, causal and reaprocal and mere togetherness of 
compresence, are not existents, since all existents are individual 
Guna (quality) and karma (action) are different kinds or 
adjectives of substantives* Whatever temporal alterations 
and spatial movements may happen, the gunas may be looked 
upon as the contmuant factors of causation, while iie alterable 
states are the karma referring to the " occurrent, or in accord- 
ance with the scholastic usage, the occasional causal factor," 
A complete conception of substance includes both guna and 
karma, contmuant and occurrent factors, neither being con- 
ceivable apart from the other.* Every substance has its 
unique essence (vilesa), its quahties (guna), and its modes of 
behaviour (karma) Common sense regards the occurrences 
of the world as the attnbutes of certam substances The 
conception of a thing and its qualities is so familiar to us all 
that it enters mto all our experience The Vai§esika takes 
it for a simple unambiguous axiom, which does not stand in 
need of much discussion or proof Everything real is either 
a substance or an attribute of it. The attnbutes are dependent 
aspects of reahty mcapable of existing on their own account, 
and they imply a more ultimate form of hvmg substance, to 
which they belong The existence of a plurality of 
stances, each complete m itself and independent of “• ® 

rest, is accepted as a dictate of common sense, though we 
cannot form a satisfactory idea of what a substance is m 


The nmve theory of substance and quahty conceds a 
bottomless abyss of unsolved problems Substmce is define 
as the substratum of qualities.3 So quahties haveno inde- 
pendent existence. We distmguish in thought substoce ^d 
quahty, but there is no need to assume that qualities and 
LioS possess a higher degree of reality than 
particularity, etc. The Vaifesika, faowev^, S 

Sere can be substance apart from any quahties At the & 
moment of creation the substance is said to be 

traaaiUve adjectives are the relatoos See Lcg>c. vol i, p 

. W E Johnson Logic. »• P as the substratnw 

J While substance was defined ^ ancient Wyy ^ of 

at quahties and actions, modem Nyaya defines as lu 
qualities alone 
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stances. The theory of the nine eternal substances becomes 
the central thesis of the Vaiiesika plurahsm These nine 
eternal substances are what Professor ’ViTiitehead calls scien- 
tific objects as distinct from perceptual objects and sense-data 
Their value lies in tlieir power to explam and order the data 
of perception, to make nature as perceived by the senses more 
intelhgible A naturalistic bias led the VaiSesika thinkers to 
regard expenence as an ever shifting phantasmagoria demand- 
mg explanation from outside They regard objects of experi- 
ence as shadows on the screen cast by substances behmd 
That shadows are cast on the screen of our mmds by sub- 
stances lurldng behmd, is a metaphysical assumption for 
which there is no warrant We need not go behmd experience 
and assume mysterious things in themselves The VaiSesika 
asks us to be loyal to the deliverances of the empirical con- 
sciousness, which is said to deal first and last wnth real and 
separate things, but it is itsdf gomg beyond the testimony 
of consciousness when it looks upon the world of experience 
as a sort of screen that stands between us and the imperceptible 
reals The VaiSesika sets to itself the task of sunplifying or 
unifymg phenomena, but adopts a false metaphysics when it 
assumes that the multiplicity of the world is the phenomenon 
of a noumenal multiplicity. When it once breaks up the 
unity of experience into a number of distmct elements, it is 
unable to reumte them mto the whole. A scattered and 
dissoaated diversity cannot engender umty unless it be 
through the mstrumentahty of a divine Providence These 
substances both in their eternal self-identity and non-etemal 
manifestations do not form a coherent whole. There is no 
strmg by which we can tie them all together. 

The idea of the interconnection of substances is not well 
developed. While the Vai§esika makes relatedness a central 
feature of the world of expenence, still, in concdvmg TinrAiatc j 
atoms and souls as the scientific objects, it makes all relations 
external and arbitrary. The world of true being, the nine 
eternal substances, remain for ever unaffected by change, and 
the ground of phenomenal change is not to be sought m any 
mark of the real itself. Relatedness thus becomes an external 
acadent of the reals. Unrelated atoms cannot account for 
the phenomenal world. To generate the phenomenal tfirng g 
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there cannot be any permanent substance The 2 whirl, 

«d to™ <!»y =Jto We ciMol S 

What ae p^maneat quahty of the leaf is The whole history 
of philosophy proves that the underlying core of a thine m 
m impenetrable mystery, ^at a sSilance is. apaSS 
Its quahties and behaviour, we cannot hope to know In the 
world of experience we are obliged to nse the categones of 
substance and quality, though existence cannot be reduced 
to quahties. and yet substance, the VaiSesika admits, is nothing 
apart from its quahties We can define a substance only by 
Its qualities We can distmguish things by their different 
properties We speak of a substance as the same at difierent 
toes only so long as it has the same properties When we 
find different quahtative groupmgs, we say that we deal with 
different things. Substance refers to the stable elements of 
our experience Souls and atoms, space, time, akatS and 
manas refer to the constant factors in our experience 
The Vaiiesika endeavours to take in all aspects of experi- 
ence and fit them into a general scheme The sensible world 
has a real basis independent of the percipient The relations 
are real in the sense that they are not fabricated by tlie mind 
of man. The Vaidesika does not thmk that expenence comes 
to us as a mere manifold If is grounded m laws which are 
not simply imposed on it The categones of quahty, action, 
generality, parfaculanty and inherence are dependent (aSnta), 
while substance is the independent entity on which they all 
depend (adraya) Substances are absolutely independent. 
Non-etemal substances ivhich are caused are not truly sub- 


as the substrata o{ sSmSnya. he asks whether they are not the substrata 
of positive entities like upadhis {Khap^ana, >v 3) Alexander refuses to 
call quahty a category 

' See, howetcr, N V , 1 r tj, -wberc " prtbivySdigunlh " is taken as a 
dvands a compound, meaning earth, etc , anti tho qualities, suggesting thit 
substances as veil os qualities are apprehended by the senses 

* The Sanikhya regards substance and quahty as possessing the suae 
ro.ihty , the Adi aita Vedanta looks upon the conception of subshence ai 
an illDgic.al one, representing a mode of thought Cp Locke : Ussay eti »’ 
Hun an Vnicrslanitng. 
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We perceive a series of colours, sounds, tastes and tertiperatures. 
These sense-data are perceived as a part of nature and not, as 
the Buddhists beheved, as a part of mind ; but need we assume 
atoms as the imperceptible causes of these sense-data? If 
we perceive colours and sounds, touches and tastes senally, 
one detached from the other, there may be some justification 
for regarding nature as composed of atomic bits. But the 
VaiSe§ika rightly emphasises that natme as perceived is a 
togetherness, a mass of sense-data which melt into one another, 
a contmuously floivmg stream. From out of these sense-data 
we build our view of experience as consishng of things and 
then qualities and relations, but the atoms assumed are' not 
mtegral factors of the world of experience. The atomic 
hj^iothesis only creates fresh difficulties and leads the VaiSe§ika 
system mto the dangers of subjectivism. We are not con- 
saous of atoms, and yet they axe imagined to be the only 
reality producmg the experienced objects. The manner of 
the causation is mechamcal, and what we perceive is divorced 
from what is— the atoms, the hypothetical and unverifiable 
causes of experience. These abstract foundations are not 
adequate to the concrete experience built on them. Our* 


expenence comes to us m a series of events which are in space 
and time. Every event has a spatial position, i.e. is some- 
where . has a history, t.e occurs at some time , but these pro- 
perties of space and tune do not exhaust the nature of the 
event. We do not know anything about the material points 
or atoms All that we know is that bodies occupy several 
positions sunultaneously, and so we say that they possess 
spatial extension and figure. Strictly speaking, we know 
neither a universal matter nor mvisible atoms, but only bodies. 
A body is ordmanly regarded as that which moves. It is 
a portion of matter which maintains the natural position of 
its parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions 
^e changed. An extended umt has fixed boundanes, and its 
identity is said to be unaltered so long as this independence 
ot mtemal and external relations continues. What we call a 
^ region of space which is marked bv 
some distinguishing character that remains unchanged through 

to decomplex given to us in expenence we distinguish 

that which occupies space and time from space and time 
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they must meet and clash. If the atoms are endowed with 
the property of motion, they are not rigidly unrelated, for 
even a movement of atoms is a negation of their unrelated- 
ness To accept adrsta is to surrender all possibility of 
philosophical explanation. If the Vaiiesika wishes to be 
faithful to its principle of the reahty of relations, which it 
accepts in its account of padarthas, or the world of expenence, 
it must give up its theory of the eternal non-changmg sub- 
stances, which are the scientific objects, and mahe relatedness 
also re^. Real relatedness is mconsistent with the absolute 
mdependence of the related elements. The so-called eternal 
substances cannot therefore be the simple, changdess per- 
manent elements, but only the relatively fixed points of one 
contmuously altermg system. If change and relatedness 
belong to the very essence of reahty, then reality is not an 
aggregate of snnple reals The truly saentific object is not 
the eternal substance, but the ever-changing identity of the 


world itself. 

■When the VaiSeiika posits eternal atoms, it means to 
suggest that in the vast reaches of space-tune we have a host 
of supersensible particles too small smgly to meet the edge 
of human vision, though they become visible when they 
into combmations which are more or less lastmg, though by 
no means everlastmg. The apphcation of the cai^d pra- 
aple, that out of nothmg nothmg comes, requires it to p 
these eternal atoms. The Vaiie^ika rightly argues that wMe 
latitude, longitude, shape, date and motion are 
properties, smell, taste, colour, temperature and soimd 
Sace-time filling properties Leaving aside ^ 

pLent, the Vailesika traces smeU, taste, ® 

Jire, which are the contents of our expenence to the atom 
Smce these characters of our expenence ^ 

SSprt. ac«»t for them o. tte 
atoms The chengmg ayects of ey^ 
non-etemal substances and permanent 

it seeks to explain, are our to our 

frankly acknowledged to be f " ^.^^isable for 

perception, thou^ they are supp observe. 

the OKurrence of phenomena which we can and ao 
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anoviier. Samkaia says that the different elements are 
digerent conditions of one stuff, the earth is gross, the water 
fine, light finer, and air is the finest of all.^ The atoms 
answering to the four elements cannot be assumed to have a 
greater and smaller number of qualities simply because earth 
has the four qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch, and 
water the three of colour, taste and touch, and so on. Again, 
all atoms cannot be said to have all the qualities. If they 
have only one quality, then we cannot perceive taste m earth 
or colour in water, since the quahties of the effects have for 
their antecedents the qualities of the causes.* An immensity 
of distinct atoms cannot produce a harmonious imiverse. 
The mysterious relation of samavaya is invented to cover this 
difficulty. Djads which originate from two atoms are said 
to be different from them, though related to them by way of 
inherence. 


4 


Atoms represent the permanent factors of the flux of 
events. There is that in nature which does not pass. There 
are some constants in our experience which we correlate with 
substances. Substance, as we have already seen, is the name 
for a way in which things behat e. Our experience has some 
permanent characteristics in ^ite of its changing character. 
The inclusion that may be regarded as forced on us by 
^erience is that the principle of nature is somethmg which 
is eternally changing, though it remffins for ever constant 
The only helpful suggestion for philosophy which we get from 
the atomic theory is that the real is that which exists in and 
for itself. -In concrete idealism the whole alone has such 
reality, for the individuality of the parts would mean the 
destruction of the individuality of the whole. But the relation 
of whole and pa^ is not free from difficulties, so that the 
real can be identified only with consciousness 

"When the Vaisesika asserts the universal and real character 
of space and ^e, what it means is that the universe as it 
app^rs to us is an endless expanse, an immeasurable extent 
m abyss m which there axe no bounds, no bottom, no end* 
tvery event has spatial and temporal properties. If the 


I Modem science is rednciag atoms to electncal 
ts ■faecoming slmost as ethereal as spirit. 

» S3., iu a. i6. 


emanations, and matte} 
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themselves. Matter is that something which fills the space- 
time framework. * The Vaisesika has no sympathy with the 
Buddhist attempts, comparable to those of some Neoreahsts, 
as Alexander and Russdl, to derive the mdividual from the 
universal, real things from them connections, terms from then- 
relations, and matter from the umon of space and time We 
cannot have motion without thmgs that move. The Vaifeika 
regards the atom as a real entity and not a merehmitmg 
conception. The atoms, accordmg to the Vaiiesika, are said 
to possess the qualities of colour, etc ; and Samkara argues 
that what has colour, etc , cannot be minute (anu) and eternal 
Judging from expenence, thmgs possessmg colour, 
etc, are gross and impermanent® If non-perception is 
indicative of permanence, then even dyads which are too small 
for perception must be regarded as permanent! If some- 
thing eternal is required as the basis of the umverse, it cannot 
certainly be the atoms 4 The determmateness of the world is 
sought to be accounted for by the diversity of atoms But 
altogether external and accidental relations cannot account 
for the detemunate character of the world The theory of 
'transmutation of matter m its various states goes against the 
hypothesis of immutable atoms. While ordmary unreflective 
experience breaks the world mto fragments, where eveiytog 
is distmct if not separate, a httle reflection tells us that things 
pass mto one another There is such a thmg as becommg, 
evolution or development. The truth of thmgs is not a 
plurality of types but one universal nature. The empn 
tmidency of the Vaisesika should have led it to supers® 
idea of bemg by that of becoming If we are 
one thing more than another, it is the onraess of an _ 

the fundamental unity of ongm of all ^ 

The idea of development imphes that a 

anv of the fonns through which it passes. The re^ F 

senfed to us is not atomic m character, but seems 

stuff where quahtatively different aspects ^ 

« More accurately, e-vente are ^ both absfrao- 

tune are denved Mere ^ as fuadainental amts 

tioos If anything may looked upM « “ pf Professor Wh> «' 

unnerse. they are are all adjuncts of cients 

head The static stufi of objects, space and < S B , « * ’5 

> V S . n 1 r 3 jv I 5 
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continuance of time arises out of the separate mdivisible 
instants of tune or the continuance of space out of separate 
pomts or spatial units. If the difficulty of the crumbling of 
matter into nothing is to be avoided only by the assumption 
of indivisible atoms, the continuity of space and tune can only 
be accounted for on an analogous theory of points and instants. 
If in the latter the assumption of one universal space or time 
is feasible, the assumption of one universal matter is qmte a 
legitimate hypothesis even for the explanation of the physical 
universe. We have thmgs in certain relations to each other 
which we call spatial and events in certain relations which we 
call temporal. Time and space represent the relations of the 
objects for our experience These spatial and temporal 
relations are facts for immediate experience, and the theory 
that events occur m a given space and a given time, involvmg 
changes in the given persistent atomic stuff, is the result of 
metaphysical reflection. A universal space, a universal time 
and persistent atoms are all hypothefacal explanations and 
not given facts.* The defective defimtion of substance as 
the substratum of qualities leads the Vaiiesika to regard 
space, time, etc., as substances. Matter is the stuS which 
fills space and time, and if we wish to be accurate we must 
say that the fundamental concept by which the universe 
can be explamed is space-time-matter stuff, a conclusion of 
which some VaiSe^as had a dim apprdiension Sivaditya 
says that aka^a, space and time are one in reality, though 
conceived as threefold on account of the diverse effects,* a 
view confirmed by Candrakanta Tarkalamkara, who argues 
that, according to Kanada, space, time and aka^a are one 
substance only, though variously called space, or tune, or 
akaSa, accordmg to the effects produced by it and the variety 
of external conditions attending iU Space and time are 


• Cp. Whitehead : " We must not conceive o£ events aa m a given tune, 
a given space, and consisting of changes m given persistent matenal Tune 
^ace and matenal aie adjuncts of events On the old theory of relabvty 
tune and space are relations between matenals , on our theory they are 
relations between events " {Enqtary, p 26) J 

upadhibhedan n5n5bhfitiun 
a Js^p!s?u 12! P ® °f senes See 
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spatial position of a thing remauis the same while the temporal 
vanes, we say that the body is at rest ; if it vanes continu- 
ously as the time varies continuously, we speak of motion 
Since our expenence has a spatio-temporal character, the 
Vaisesika mfers that space and time stand there outside us, 
as empty receptacles waitmg for things and events to fill 
them. The truth seems to be that spatial and temporal 
relations are constituted out of spatial and temporal per- 
ceptions. If the spatial and temporal characters of our 
expenence demand the assumption of the umversal substances 
of space and time, there is no reason why we should not have 
one vast mteUigence m the vast heaven, one vast hght and 
one vast darkness, vast cosmic reservoirs of all properties, 
good, bad and mdifferent, which charactense our actual 
experiences Space and time cannot be regarded as denva- 
tives from experience, which presupposes them That space 
and time are umversi, all-pervadmg substances, is their way 
of sajnflg that whatever is, is in space, and whatever happens, 
happens m time. Thmgs of the world are m motion, t e 
occupy space and change their behaviour m time ine 
space void of bodies and the time void of events are cafl^ 
substances. To account for our expenences, whiA have tne 
features of spatiahty and temporahty, the Vai§esika Msimes 
an immensity or infinite space that refuses to sutot to 
bounds and a duration that cannot be 
these infimte space and tone are metaphysical hypotheses 

and not descnptions of facts , 

Though space without time changes does not seem to M 
absurd. Lie is nothmg without changes or ev^^> 
a relation is nothmg without that are rda T 

is inteipenetrated by real stofi Time does ^°t mvrtre 
Surahto of thmgs It might occur m a smgle subj^« 
A person may change hxs character, a f “Lm 

colLr Space, dealmg as it does ^one of 

distance, etc , requires vmous re^ ^!®exisS:e H no 
Itself does not imply such a variety of 
more revolves coexistence than one real thing m 

""^The argument by ^l“oh atoms are 

to space and tone The VaiSesika does not say tna 
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If we accept the doctrine of the plurality of souls, for 
which we did not find any metaphysical iustification in the 
exammation of the Nyaya Philosophy, we now have souls on 
the one side and space-time-matter on the other. The 
charactenstic feature of the latter is movement or passage, 
and so it is called in the Samldiya Philosophy pralcrti The 
Sariikhya, with its doctrine of purusas or souls and prakrti 
or nature, marks an advance on the Nyaya-Vaiiesika con- 
ception. 

Closer analysis reveals to us that relations, attnbutes and 
qualities are all subordinate to existents, which are of two 
different lands, matter and non-matter or souls, prakiti and 
purusa; and we may profit by the suggestion of the l^g-Veda, 
which is also found in the first chapter of Genesis, that the 
brooding spirit of order ehcits out of an original chaos a 
hierarchy of hving bemgs and the natural world. Only that 
can be called a substance which has eidstence as a whole. 
Nowhere in the world do we come across a whole confined 
to a here and a now. We cannot mark off the limits of things 
from one another. We have of course degrees of oneness or 
individuality. The highest kind of mdividuality we come 
across is that of the finite individual, but even that is not 
self-contained. The true substance is that which includes 
finite minds and the world of nature. The fundamental 
reality of the world is the Absolute Spirit eigiressed in the 
dissolvmg view of the universe, forming and transformmg 
itself as it p^ses along Experience is one continuous 
passage" or intOTelatedness. Space can be broken into 
points, tune into instants, and matter into atoms; but we 
have seen that the umverse cannot be regarded as space and 
toe and matter, but space-toe-matter, so that prakrti, or 
that which changes, forms the fundamental stuff of the 
universe, and its fractional elements are to be looked upon 
not so much as things but as evraits. 

The categories of the Vaifesika are defective, whatever 
J^dpmt we may adopt. If we take them as distmctions 
which have a meamng on the plane of ordmaiy life, then we 
may point to certain distinctions in common use which do 
not find a place m the hst of categories, such as the concep- 
tions of values and ends. H we take them as a philosophic^ 
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Consciousness is an acbvitv the nronpr+w nf n. 

„ riasons of eatain „d Laesi bj aaS 

the^ qualities is one of samavSya. Samkara raises 
the question of the relations of the Stman to the quahties 
of knowiedge. etc, and contends that the Vai^esika cannot 
allow the two equal rank, since the self is pennan^t and the 
quahties impennanent If it allows them eqmd rank, then 
there cannot be a condition of atman when it is free from 
the quahties. In short, atman must be impermanent as much 
as the quahties.s The narrowness of mental Me is accounted 
for by the assumption of the atomic manas, but it is difficult 
to conceive satisfactorily the relation between soul and manas 
When the Vai^esika distinguishes the sciul substance from 
the quality of consciousness, it is adopting a mechanical* 
view The conception of expenence as the resultant of the 
mteraction of something outside our mmd with it, we have 
already seen, makes all expenence unintdhgible We do not 
know what the innermost essence of the soul is Its different 
quahties of pleasure, pam, knowledge, etc , anse through the 
mteraction of unintelhgent selves with unmtelligent atoms 
When the soul is freed, the qualities disappear, and the 
released soul, nd of all quahties, is a umt devoid of any 
internal vanety, and is therefore not real at all The object 
swallows the subject. Man is a creative centre co-operating 
m the makmg of the world which he knows Expenence, 
which is the problem for philosophy, is neither nature closed 
to mind nor mmd isolated hrom nature Psyctocal and 
physical reahty are everywhere m closest alhancc The basis 
of all IS ccmsaousness and not extemahty. Physicists, with 
their atoms and forces,, and psychologists, with their souls 
and faculties, have agam and agam fallen into the temptation 
of hypostatismg abstractions There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory adopted by the Advaita Vedanta and the 
SSmkhya that eveiythmg other than the transcendental self 
arises m the course of cosmic evolution 

» Athalj^ Tarhasamgfoha, 15« 

« See S 3 on Gau^apSda's K&nka, in. 5 * 
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of the Republic that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items is not a 
systematic philosophy. The many-sided context of human 
life is Ignored by the Vaiiesika, and its physical philosophy 
and moral and religious values arc not worked into a unified 
interpretation. An atomistic pluralism is not the final answer 
to the mtellectual demand for a rational mterpretation of the 
universe. But we agree with the Vai§esika in thinkmg that 
the refined analysis of the mere logician gives no more than 
a saence of the possible, an abstract formalism dissociated 
from the real world Philosophy may criticise but cannot 
cut itself loose from common sense Common sense may not 
be all, but it is certainly the first condition of all fruitful 
philosophy. Only the method of philosophy is different 
from that of common sense. It tries to press as far beyond 
and above the facts presented to the senses as possible 
Creative logic, which is the mstrument of philosophic genius, 
seeks to ground the world in a higher principle. The same 
facts noticed by the Nyaya-Vai4e§ika thmkers are capable of 
a more satisfactory interpretation ; and, as we shall see, the 
Samkhya and the Vedanta arrive at more satisfactory philo- 
sophical constructions ]ustifymg the faith in “ one God, one 
law, one element." 


references. 
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interpretation of expenence, then all the variety and change 
of the world can be reduced to a single concept The finite 
souls and the world of nature are aspects of the continuous 
advance adapted to each other The Vai^esika view that 
the soul IS another strand of the real, between which and 
matter there is a good deal of difference, is sound. 

If the whole nature of object-experience may be assigned 
to prakrti, which is an ever-advancing growth of events, 
what IS the place of soul in this scheme ? This is the problem 
of theory of knowdedge, and we have already seen how the 
Nyaya theory adopted by the VaiSesika, that the individual 
soul has a passive mmd into which, as’ mto an empty 
receptacle, the world outside conveys ideas of its nature, is 
inadequate The study of inanimate objects determines the 
whole philosophical attitude of the Vaiiesika The diadow 
of matenahsm darkens the background, and souls are regarded 
as substances of the same nature as the atoms, unmtelhgent 


in themselves , 

Atoms and souls, space and time, axe mere sounds ana 
symbols which have no meanmg apart from expOT®ce 
The Vaiiesika makes them serve as dummies on ” 
could hang its theones. These are merely names for tte 
different aspects of our expenence As ^ 

cnticism of the NySya. both the psychological and tbe physi^ 
orders are rooted m a universal consaousness which is no: 
to be confused with the psychologic^ this 

underlies the distmction of subject and object. Untt tm 
Sv is accepted, the Vaifesdca will 
the genetic order, the objective reality and 
SLIcter of cosmic evolution with its membeis of plante, 
Sfand men To mdent upon adrsta is arbitraiy. and 
STciS take the place of adrsta until he is tr^f omed 
into an absolute Consaousness If the does 

compatible with the variety of its statj 
not seem to be any special difficulty m to 7 
envisagmg the whole wealth o varied emstoce in h 
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it and how we < SYSTEM 249 al and indeterminate 

specj^ sta* cj h» made a 

‘ " Kapila’s doctnue, e development o£ an 
. , " Iry of the world, the complete By its insistence on 
tidence^ m human mind, its full con- ' Samkhya set itself 

most agnii exhibited ” ^ It is “ the do not come 

duced. * . , , , T j*- >fa at which it can 


. j j savs . m isiapuaj. uudiiuc, 
of ffio "'orld, the complete 
hamaa mind, its full con- 
I'^TVsre eichdiited”! It is “the 
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if ard this estimate as exaggerated 
is a notable attempt in the 

The systei 
elusions by mi 

IS said by somi the fact that it arrives at its con- 
is justified as estigation The word “ Samkliya ” 
enumeration samldiya, or number,! and the name 
enumeration a system which gives an analjrbcal 
early texts, " the cosmos But this tendency to 
and not numiTindu systems of thought In the 
by careful rn the sense of philosophical reflection 
entities, acqhis particular system, whicli expounds 
of purusa or spint.s and the other 
title * 
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3 Oax\g p ,p See also Davies ; S K , p v. 
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*^410 teteni India, p 44 MB associates Samkhya 
was infli^stiYe enumeratiou See xii 11393 , xii 11409, 

< Seqt seems to me to be proved that Pythagoras 
samkhya" {Calwtta Review, 1924, p 21) 

U B , xii 11934 

Thfeiam ca pramanam pravihhagatah 
some iphipretya sa samkhyety upadharyatam. 
alwaysjp.-ts and the merits severally, as one attempts 
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^ jpPiatattvavijfifiuam samkhyam ity abhidhlyate " 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM 


Introduction — ^Antecedents — ^Literature — Causality — ^Pralqii — Gutias — 
Cosmic evolution — ^Purusa — ^The relation bch\cen Purn?a and Prakrti— 
The problem of knoirlcdgc — Jlva — Cthics — Release — God — Is SamLhja 
atheistic ? — General estimate 


Introduction 

The Samkhya system represents a notable departure in 
thought from what may be called the formahstic habit of 
mind. By its emphasis on the principle of contmuity, if 
marks, in some degree, the abandonment of tlic tendency 
to view the umverse as tied up in neat parcels. Its rejection 
of the ngid categones of the Nyaj'a-VaiSesika as inadequate 
instruments for descnbmg the complex and fluid universe, 
makes it a real advance on tlie theory of atomistic pluralism 
It undermmes the foundations of supernatural religion bj' 
substituting evolution for creation The world is not tlie act 
of a creator God, who summoned up by a single fiat ofliis 
will a world entirely distmct from himself, but is the product 
of the interaction between the mfinite nun.ber of spints and 
the cver-active prakrti, or the potentiality of nafur^wbat 
Plato calls " the receptacle and nurse of all generation » 

The Samkhya philosophy assumes the rcaJitj of punFis 
and prakrti from the fact of knowledge with its distincUon 
between the subject and the object No 
expencnce is possible if we do not assume f le renb^ of n 
knowing self and an object fjiowm Tlie -‘"’^•*'■' ■*5'^ * j 
to give an inteliigiblc account of all e.vpcncnte. wh> wt 

. rrrwdf .11 6 u; ET bi McKmw. vul-ii.P « 
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gunas,’ show the strong influence of the Samkhya, The Puranas ’ 
and the later Vedanta writings use Samkhya theones, though they 
give no quarter to its atheistic metaphysics, and are of little use in 
deciding the question of the antiquity of the system 

The Samkhya views, as we meet with them in the Upamsads, the 
MahSbharaia, mcluding the Bhagavadgita and Manu, lean to theism 3 
Purusa and prakrti were not mdependent realities but only the modes 
of God In ASvaghosa's Buddhacanta we have an account of a meet- 
mg between Buddha and his former teacher Araija, who holds the 
Samkhya views, though m a theisbc setting It seems to be very 
probable that the earhest form of the Samkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism, approachmg the Viiistadvaita view of the Upamsads lATule 
this type of Samkhya may be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teadnng of the Upamsads, the dualisbc Samkhya, which msists 
on the plurality of purusas and the independence of prakrb and drops 
all account of the Absolute, can hardly be said to be in line with the 
teaching of the Upamsads The quesbon is, how did it happen that 
the Samkhya rejected the idea of the Absolute which alone could 
make the system satisfactory? The Samkhya did not become a 
well co-ordmated system until after the nse of Buddhism When 
Buddhism ofiered a challenge to realism, the Samkhya accepted the 
chaUenge and argued on stnctly rabonal grounds for the reahty of 
selves and objects When it developed on a purely rationalisbc soil, 
it was obhged to concede that there was no proof for the existence of 
God 


III 

Literature 

Tradition unanimously ascnbes the authorship of the system to 
Kapila 4 Some say that he is the son of Brahma,! others that he is 


« mi 24-25 

• See ni 5, Matsya.ia, Agm.Tcm, Markandeya, idy 

3 A study of the Epic and other early matenals has convmced me that 
ttere IS not a single passage m which dishehef in Brahman or God is attributed 
w (Frankha Edgerton Amencan Journal of Philology, 
xlv I p ®) ^ B , m 11039. IS usuafly regarded as emphasismg the vital 
distincfaon betoeen the Samkhya. which denies God, and the Yoga, which 
oes not Bdgerton combats this opmion, but it is difScult to explam 
away those passages of the M B which dsbugmsh the Samkhya of twentt!sS 
prmmples from ttat of twenty-five prmciples The latter t^e of SamLw 

M God (xu 300) It IS, hov,e^, true that ^ 

M B does not support the latter view 

* Svet Up . V 2 Cp' M B , Mohsaiharma 

^mkhyasya vakta kapilah paramar?ih puratanah 
Hirauyagarbho yogasya vakta nanyah puiStanah 
I M B , XU 340 67 , PdtrJiyana, i 40-41 
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the twenty-fifth pnaaple set over aeainct- fho 

pnnaples of nature which are tho twenty-four 

release is effected byTJcoStiS, 

between spint and nature ^ Tho ni 7 ^ ^®®^®™6nta3 disfinchon 

pss’p^L 

from ifeelf the giinas even as a spider emits a web 4 Pralirti works 
under the control of purusa J It is said to be a product of purusa into 

r / tune to time « Mahat, ahamhSia Ld manas 

are cosmic fimctions of the supreme spirit. ICapiIa, the founder of the 
system according to the tradition, is referred to as a great sage ot 
revered memory. It is clear that the Samkhya did not assume its 
later distinctive shape even in the Epics, which, for one thing, do not 
mention taamatras Different views of the older and development 
of the pnnciples are to be met with The dearest approach on this 
pomt to the classical Samkhya-is found in the Anugitsi The views 
oi PancaAikha,* and Asits. Devalas are mentioned Asun js said to have 
taught the SSmkhya to Paficadilcha, and the SSmkliya XSrtkS repeats 
this suggestion of the Hpic Both Asun and Paiica^ha^ adhere to a 
theistic Samkhya and beheve m the supremacy of Brahman The 
independence of the individual soul is only relative There are impor- 
tant differences in details between the Samkhya views and those of 
PaflcaSikha « 

Though Manu “ does not mention the Samkhya by name, the 
account of creation given in the first chapter, the acceptance of the 
three sources of knowledge,” the detailed descnphon of the three 


> M B , joi 306 39-40 t XU 307 20 

j 301 350 25-26, XU 351 2-4. ( XU 285 40 

s »i 314 ra, XU 313 8 ‘ 3ai 303 jiH 

1 3av 40-42 * XU aig , 301 321 96-112 > xii 274 

”> Corresponding to mind, which he regards as the sixth organ of per- 
ception, Panca^ikha looks upon power as the sixth organ of action The 
account of lai 219 differs from that in xii 318 96-112, where Paficaftfcha 
is said to have recognised thirty pnnciples It is sometimes said that fins 
latter view is an early form ol toe Fahcaiikha cult It is difficult to decide 
whether the Fanca^ikha of toe school traditaon is the same as the FaScafikh.! 
referred to in the Fpic, since there 15 a divergence between the vieirs 
attributed to him in toe M B and those to bo gathered from the S3nikh)a 
and the Yoga works. Professor DSs Gupta gives a long snramaiy of a more 
or less similar view from Caraka's medical treatise, History of Itdtan Philosophy, 
pp 213 ff , but there is no mention of toe tanmatras, and purusa and ptakrli 
arc both regarded as avyakta , nor is toe purusa regarded as p.issiie and 
passionless Release is said to be the attainment of the state of Brahman 
Tlic account is influenced by the views of the Vedanta, the Nyaja-Vaifcsika 
and Buddhism as much as the Samkhya 
•' IP, pp 516-517, 


” xJI 105 
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century ad' Gau^apada wrote a commentary on the Kanha 
Whether this commentator is the same as the author of the Kaitka 
on the Mandiikyopawsad cannot be decided, in view of the diversity 
of thought between the two works As he is earlier than Vacaspati, 
he may be assigned to the eighth century k d > Vacaspati’s 
SamkhyataUvakaumtidi ^inth century ad ) is a popular work. 
Natt.yana’s Samkhyacandrtka is a treatise on the KanhS, 

The Satnkhyapravacana 5 «<M,a.ttnbutcd to Kapila.J has six chapters, 
of which the first three are devoted to an exposition of the Samkhya 
principles, the fourth gives some illustrative stones, the fifth refutes 
rival views, and the sixth winds up with a recapitulation The work is 
assigned to the fourteenth century a d , chiefly on the ground that 
Madhava’s Sarvadarianasanigraha does not refer to it, but bases its 
account of the Saihkhya on the KSnkS i While the KankS develops 


ol the SasttlaMlra mentioned in the Jama Aniiyogadvara Siitra. According 
to the Ahirbitdhnyasamhiia (xii), the SUmkhya is a theistic system of sixty 
divisions of two parts of thirty-two (prakrti) and twenty-eight (vikrti) 
seebons Vacaspati quotes a passage from RajavSrthIta in his Tatlvakau- 
mudt (72) to the effect that ^asfUantra is so called since it dealt with the 
sixty topics of ptakrh, its oneness, its difference from purusas, etc A 
Chinese tradibon ascribes the authorship of Sasfitanlra to Pancaiikha, 
w bile VSrsaganya sometimes gets the credit for it SBeBW»ia(I,u r 3 
' The Buddhist monk Paramartha (sixth century a d ) banRiatp ri it 
into Chinese and also wrote a commentary on it The Chmese tradibon 
places Vmdhyavasa before Vasubandhu, who quotes the second verse from 
fh® KartkS See Ui* PuiiesiAa Philosophy Whether Vmdhyavasa be 
the author of the Kanka, as Keith suggests {Samkhya, p 79, I.LA., 
p 24S, ifarmamimffiiiso, p 59), or a commentator on it, as Belvalkar 
holds {Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp 175-178), Uvarakr5na is 
earlier than Vasuhandhu, who is now assigned to the fourth century A d 
S^pueSvara identifies ISvaiakisna with Kahdasa " ISvarakrsnanamn5 
kfihdasena krtafi kankafi" See Hall's Samkhyasara, p 29 ISvarakrsna 
reems to have been definitely atheisbc Though the Kanka is said to con- 
tam seventy verses, only sixty-nme have come down to ns B G Tilak tried 
to rec^stiuct from Gauflapada's commentary on S K , 61, the missmg 
verse tnus ® 


j^anam Kvaiam eke bruvate kfilam pare svabbavam va 
Prajafi katham mrgunato vyaktah kalasvabhavaj ca. 

Ganflapada's commentary seems to have m view such a verse, and later it 
suppressed, smee it was mconveniently atheisbc 
-J 's a work of the Samkhya philosophy, of which Gauda- 

fater tW “ abridgment But, as a rule, vrtbs come 

® bha?yas, rad tte fact that the MSlharavrtti comments on 

BHanUrkar 

„ J ^apue£vaia, m his KaumudlprtAhci, assigns the S P S to Paiicaiikha 
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be' made into 3rcllow even by a thousand artists.* (2) The 
product IS not different from tlie matenal of which it is com- 
posed. (3) It exists before it comes into bemg in the shape 
of the matenal If tins is not admitted, then anythmg can 
come out of anything (4) Causal efficiency belongs to that 
which has the necessarj' potency. (5) The effect is of the 
same nature as the cause. The do^ is not different from 
, the threads in its essence. The causal relation cannot subsist 
between objects essentially different from one another.* 
Development is the commg to hght of what is latent and 
hidden, or, as Aristotle would say, it is the transition from 
potential being to actual bemg, or, in Hegel's words, it is the 
passage from the imphcit to the exphat. Tins view has also 
the support of scripture.3 Accordmg to this doctrine of 
satkaryavada, the cause and the effect are the undeveloped 
and the developed states of one and the same substance. 
M production is development (udbhava), and all destruction 
is envelopment (a nudbhaval or disapf^ance mto the cause, “ 
There is no such thmg as utter annihilation. The past and 
the future states axe not destroyed, smce they are perceived 
by the Yogis 5 The Samkhya adopts the theory of evolution 
(avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava). 

Cause and effect are different states, and so are distinci 
from each other,® though this distmctipn is based on our 
practical mterests While a jar can hold water, day cannot. 
While the matenal cause and the effect are fundamentally 
one, they are practically different, since they serve different 
purposes Identity_is fundamental,. while difference is only 
^cti cal. . The Samkhya distmguishes two lands of causes, 
efficient and materid While the material cause enters into 
^e effect, the efficient cause exerts influence from outside 
Though the effect is contained m the cause, something else 
IS necessary to liberate it from the causal state. We have 
to press the seeds to get the oil, beat the paddy to get the 
gram. IVhen this concomitant activity (sahakaniakti) is 


3 Chan , VI 2 2 See also B G . u i6. 

3 S P S . i 120-1. 1 <s -p -n 

* irai 3 i>akaryavibli 5 gat (S K 15) - ^ n , 1 lax 
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a stnct dualism, the Sutra shows a more concdiatoiy atbtnde tmraids 
Stonth ' Aniniddha-s SamkfiyastViavriti belongs to^ 

century, wJule MahSdeva’s SSmkhyasufnwrUtsara is said to 

i ^ The most important work on the SSiMyapra- 

vacana Snha is Vijnanabhiksu's SSmihyapravacmiaMiSsyo (sixteMth 
Mntu^) Ihjs autlior endeavours to minimise the distincbon between 
the Wchya and the theistic Vedanta, which he regards as the genuine 
Vedanta, while the Advaita Vedanta is its modem falsifira ti p n yijfia- 
nabhiksu wrote also SSiiMyawta, yogavSriUka, YogasSrasamgraha 
as well as a commentary on the Brahiia Sulra called Vtjiianamrta 


IV 

Causality 

We may now consider the arguments by which the Samichya 
sj'stem arrives at its dualism of prakrti and purusa The 
Sam]ch}'a argues to the existence of prakrti, through the 
application of the prmdple of causality. 

The theory that the effect really exists befordiand in its 
cause is one of the central features of the Samkhya system 
The Saihkhya defines cause as the entity m which the effect 
subsists m a latent form, and gives the foHowmg grounds m 
support of it * : (i) The non-existent cannot be the object 
of any activity. The sky-flower cannot be produced. VTiat 
is non-existent can never be made existent. Blue cannot 

Siiira vm of an earlier date, it js difficult to know why no bba?ya was com- 
posed earlier It refers to all other ^tems Vacaspati is not aware of jt 
Albenini, who wrote his account m the first half of the eleventh century, 
IS familiar with the works of ISvarafcrgna and GaudapSda, hut docs not 
seem to know of ihe Sxtira 

* Cp Garbe ■ " In particular, the author of the Sutras is at great pams 
to furnish proof of the utterly impossible thesis that the teachings of the 
Samkhya system are not m irreconcilable contradictiott with the doctnne 
of a personal God, with the doctnne of the all-embTacmg unity of Brahman, 
with the doctnne of the nature of Brahman as bbss (anatida). and wi^ the 
doctnne of the attainment of the highest aim in the heavenly world " (see 
1 95 . 154. V 64, 68. no, vi 51, 58. 59 ) Indeed, the Samkhya 5 d/m 
shows easily recognisable results of VedSntic influence in many places , 
plainly perhaps at iv 3, which is a word for word repetition of the 

Siitra,w i.ii,aadatv ii6,wheretbeVed5ntatechmcaltena 

is used instead of the proper SSinkbya expression" (Garbe*s ed of SBr» 

p ») 

• S.K,q. 
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V 

Prakrti 

The Saihkh3ra, attempts an explanation of nature as an 
immense complexity of elements which is ever changing 
The hierarchy of forms from physical matter, which is itself 
a product of submatenal elements, is represented as an 
unfoldmg of the resources of nature If aH effects are latent 
m their causes, and if mfinite regress is to be avoided, there 
must be an uncaused cause From the principle of causahty 
it IS deduced that the ultimate basis of the empirical universe 
IS the unmanifested (avyaktam) prakrti. The Sainkhya 
Km\ka argues for the existence of prakrti oh the foUowmg 
grounds » . (i) Individual thm^ are limited m magnitude 
Whatever is limited is dependent on somethmg external to 
itself. The finite as finite, therefore, cannot be the source of 
the universe. (2) All mdividual things possess certam per- 
vasive charactensbcs, thus implymg a common source from 
which they all issue The Samkhya does not believe that 
the different elements are completely distinct from one 
another (3) There is an active pnnciple marafestmg itself 
m the development of things Evolution imphes a prmaple 
which cannot be equated with any one of its stages It is 
somethmg larger than its products, though immanent in them. 

(4) The effect diSers from the cause, and we cannot, therefore, 
say that the finite and conditioned world is its own cause. 

(5) There is the obvious unity of the imiverse, suggesting a 
smgle cause. The Samkhya assumes the contmuity of the 
world from the lowest to the highest. The products evolve 
and dissolve m a defimte order. The world is said to be the 
pannama, or transformation, of prakrti, which is its cause 
Everything is the effect of a producmg cause , for from notlung 
nothmg comes If less should be contamed m the cause than 
m the'effect, then this excess would have to .be produced by 
nothmg It follows that the cause must contain more reahty 

or at least as much reahty as, the effect. The naturi 
fight of reason, to use Descartes’s words, tells us that the 
’ 15 and 16. 


VOI. rc 


9 * 
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wanting the efiect does not arise « Though the effect is 
potentially contained m the cause, this poteatiaHty is not 
actuahsed all at once. The removal of the bamers is the 
concomitant cause required to actuahse the potentiality. 
These conconut^t conditions are, according to Vyasa, place 
fde^a), time (k§Ja), and form and constitution of a thing 
^ara) » From a piece of stone a plant cannot spring 3 
Two kinds of effects are distinguished When cream is pro- 
duced from milk, we have a case of simple manifestation. 
When a jewel is made of gold, we have an instance of repro- 
f duction V^Tien the quality of a thmg changes, we have a 
j case of dha^apannama , when the potential becomes actual 
and the change is only external, we have a case of laksana- 
^garinama The change of state due to mere lapse of tune is 
avasthapanniLma < Change is takmg place everywhere and 
'at every moment. We cannot twice step into the ssxaej 
stream, smce the waters do not remain identical for tw'o 
moments together. It is also true that the same mdividual 
does not twice step mto the same nver, for he has meanwhile 
changed even as the river has done. AH thing s and states, 
outward and inward, are subject to this law of change i From 
out of this changmg process the mmd of man constructs the 
rule of causality,® by means of the relation of antecedents 
and consequents. 


> VySsa niustrates the workmg of these concomitant causes thus '' As 
the owner of many fields can ungate from a field which is already flooded, 
others of the same or a lower level without forcing the waters thereto with 
his hand, and merely hy making an openmg in the banner or dyke, on which 
the waters rush in by their own force , or, further, as the same person 
cannot force these waters, or the earthly matters held in solution thcicin, 
mto the roots of the nee plants, but only removes the obstructive grasses 
and weeds, on which the fluids of their own power enter the roots . such is 
the action of an eflfectuating condition (nimitta) added to a sum of matenal 
causes or conditions " (V B , iv 3 ) 
s y B , ui 14 

3 But according to the Samkhya philosophy, any cause can produce any 
effect (since all thmgs are modifications of prakrti) if only the obstructog 
bamers of that particular effect are removed Vi]Sflnabhik?n admits that 
if by the will of God the arrangement of particles in the stone servmg as a 
bamcr to the potential tendencies to develop mto the shoot of a plant is 
removed, then a plant may spnng from a stone 
* y B, 111 13. s SPStI lai 


^ BuddinnirmaoSi 
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the central background of all.” * If what serves the ends of 
self is the existent, then prakrti is non-existent, though it is 
not non-existent as a square circle. Again, nothing that 
exists can be destroyed, and the products exist in prakrti, 
though in an unmanifested state In it all determinate 
, existence is imphcit. The different gunas do not a nn ul 
themselves, but are m a state of equipoise, which is not 
inactivity but a kind of tension. Prakrti is not so much 
being as force As the equihbnum of the three gunas,* it is 
the ground of all modifications, physical and psychical. It 
is pure potentiality 3 We do not know the real nature of 
prakrti or the gunas, smce our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena.4 It is devoid of sound and touch, s practically 
the limit beyond which we cannot go. It is empirically an 
abstraction, a mere name.® But it must be assumed to exist 
as the pnus of all creation 7 

The Samkhya descnption of the world in terms of one 
homogeneous substance, of which all thmgs are but different 
configurations resulting from the different combinations of 
its ultunate constituents, has some resemblance to the 
matenahst theory. Both the Samkhya and materiahsm 
attempt to attain a more rational conception of the universe 
than the somewhat chaotic view which surface appearances 
leave on our minds. Both of them assert the ultimate reahty 
of a primary substance which they regard as eternal, mde- 
stnicbble and ubiquitous. The multiphaty of heterogeneous 
thmgs which we~c6me across in our ordmary eiqpenence is 
traced to this single substance. But the prakrti of the 
Samkhya cannot be compared with matter pure and simple 
The Samkhya thinkers are aware of the incapacity of prakrti 

' Nitsattasattsm lulisadasan mrasad avyalrtam aliigam - pradhanam 
19; SPB,i 61), 

■ Samyavastha (S P B , i 6 i) 3 Cp R V , x. 02 

4 Vyasa quotes a verse from the SusUanira to the effect 
Gunaifim paramam rflpam na dr^ppatham rcchati 
Yat tu drjtipatham prSptam tap mayeva sutacchakam (Y B iv is ) 
VacMpati, commenting on it observes that prakrti is not n^ya, but is like 
maya, mayeva na tu maya 

5 SPB,i 128, Visnu Purana, i z 20-21 

* Samjfiamatiam (S P B , i 68) 

7 Pra = before, krb = creation, or pra = forth, kj- = to' tT'pVo 
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1“1“ “ “ » b pradhto, amcT^iS 

or that which measures or hmits. It is the pTunary iomoi 
hemg- from ivhich different orders of existences issue The 
bamkli^ recognises the impossibihty of deducing purusa or 
the self, from prakrti or the not-self. 

The products are caused, while prakrti is uncaused; the 
products are dependmt, wlule prakrti is mdependent; the 
products are many in number, limited in space and time, 
while praM is one, all-pervading and eternal « The products 
are the signs from which we mfer the source Prakrti can 
never pensh, and so it could never have been created An 
inteDigent principle cannot be the material out of which 
the inanimate world is formed, for spirit cannot be transformed 
into matter. Besides, agency belongs not to the purusa or 
the soul, but to the ahamkara or self-sense, which is itsdf 
a product i 


The difficulty that prakrti is not perceived is not of much 
moment. There are ever so many thmgs which are accepted 
as real, though they are not open to perception Perception 
cannot succeed with regard to objects too near or too remote. 
Defects of senses or manas, obstruction of another object, or 
presence of more attractive stunuh. render perception useless 
The fineness of prakrti renders it imperceptible* Vyasa 
descnbes prakrti as “that which never is nor is not, that 
which exists and does not exist, that in which there is no 
non-existence, the unmamfested, without any specific mark, 


' Cp with this Descartes's distmctioi] of emiseot and formal causes ^ 
•SPS.167 3 SPS,i no, X36 

♦ Pradhiyate (S P B , 1 125) LokacStya writes that it is called prakrti, 
since it IS the source of all change, avidya, since it is opposed to all know- 
ledge, mSya, since it is the cause of the \raned creation Prakrhr iW 
ucyate vikamtpSdakatvat, avidya jnSnavraodhitvat, maya vicitrasrstikaratvat 
{^attvatraya, p 48) Plato had a similar idea of a universal m/isible source 
of all matenal forms See Ttmaus, p 24 
s B G , XIV 3 

‘SK,ro, SPS,1 124 See also Y B, iv. 12 , SP B , 1 76 
JSPS,vr54 *SK,8 
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enjoyment and restless efEort.’ The third is tamas, that 
whidi resists activity and produces the state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and sloth The respective 
functions of sattva, rajas and tamas are mamfestations 
(prakaia), activity (pravrtti), and restraint (niyamana),’ 
producmg pleasure, pain and sloth The three gunas are 
never separate The}' support one anotlier and intermingle 
with one another. They are closely related as the flame, 
the oil and the wick of a lamps They constitute the very 
substance of prakrti All thmgs are composed of the three 
gunas,4 and the differences of the world are traced to the 
predominance of the different gunas The ongm of this 
conception is undoubtedly psychological, since the kmds^of 
feelmg tone are made the basis of the distmction, but even 
so early as the penod of the Sanikhya Kdrtkd the gunas 
signified factors or constituents of prakrti.5 They are called 
gunas (or quahties), smce prakrti alone is substantive, and 
these are merely elements in it. They may be regarded as 
representing the different stages of the evolution of any 
particular product. The sattva signifies the essence or the 
form which is to be reahsed, the tamas the obstacles to its 
^reahsation, and the rajas represents the force by which the 
obstacles are overcome and the essential form is manifested 
A thing^p^always-projiuced, never createdT according to the 
Samkhj^' theory of satkarjSvada^Production is manifest- 
ation and'destructidh is non-marnf^mtion. These two depend 
on the absence and presence of counteractmg forces. A 
thing is manifested when the impediments are removed It 


» Duhkhopastambhakatva. pravartaiatva, wlule tamas is charactensed 
by mohagunitvavatanaih {Tattaakaumudf, 13}. 

» PrakaiakriyasthibSaam . . (Y S , u. 18) 

« TT - „ * Tnguijatniaka 

J Cp Svet Up , IV 5 “Ajamel^lohitaliildaki^pain . •> Samtara 

sees m It a reference to the three colours mentioned in the CUndogya Viamsad 
5 ^ 4 ) Samkara makes an adherent of the Samkhya school interaret it thus 
in this verse, by the words ' red. white and black ' are to he understood 

(emotion), because it naturaUy 
"“fst, r^jayati. the white is sattvam (essenbally 
good), because It naturaUy makes bright, the black is tamas (darknras) 
It natataUy darkens As the three gunas belong to the primal prakrta* 

<SB.i.4 9) Ihe gunas are so™dSe 

they bmd the spirit (gupa = rope) (S P B . 1 61). ' oe<»ase 
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to produce purusa as well as the 'incapacity of parusa to 
produce prakrti They.adnutr-wlule-the materialists do not, 
that the evolution of prakrli is purposive.^'ISrarcli vliere 
through gleams the untravelled world " The prakrti of the 
Samkhya is not a material substance, nor is it a conscious 
entity, smce purusa is carefully distinguished from it It 
gives nse not only to the five elements of the matenal universe, 
but also to the psychical. It is the basis of all objective 
existence The Sarhkhya arrives at the conception, not from 
the side of science, but from that of metaphysics Tlic real 
in its fulness is distinguished into the unclianging subject, 
and the changmg object and prakrti is the basis of tlie latter, 
the world of becoming. I^s.^e-symbo ^of the never-resting, 
active w'orld stress It g oes on acting uncdnsciOT^J^Ttho^ 
regard to any thought-out' ^in^'orldng for ends which, it 
does not uhderstandr' 


VI 

The Gunas 

The development of prakrti arises by means of its tlirce 
consUtuent powers, or gunas/ which are postulated in vilv. 
of tlie character of the effects of prakrti, Prakrti is a string 
of three strands. Buddlii, whicli is an effect, has the pro- 
perties of pleasure, pain and bcwalderment, and so its cause, 
prakrti. must have answering properties The gunas are n 
perceived, but are mfenred from tlicir effects The first 
these is caUed sattva It is potential consciousness a . 
therefore tends to conscious manifestation and cau-=cs jH. - 
S S i.d.v,du.l 

from " sat,” or that wliicli is rcarSTcxistent. ' '"cc ^ 
■sciousncss (caitanya) is gcrierally gr^tc^ !, 

«;attva IS 'iaid to be potential consciousness In a .r-cw 
S?” sr^t ” aJso meLs perfection, and so -ttva eki, - .r 
is what produces goodness and happiness It is 
buosant or light ■- The second. f 

activity and produces pain Kajas le.ids to a hi 

. 5 K . lO ' 1 ts ) 
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ibiiuni is undisturbed. If tbere is a, distuibance of tbe 
equilibrium (gunaksobha), tbm the gunas act on one another 
and evolution takes place. The varied mteraction of tlie 
gunas accounts for the variety of the world. \Vhiche\er 
guna is preponderant in any phenomenon, it becomes manifest 
in it, though the others are not absent. In material things at 
rest, tgipag is preponderant, while sattva and rajas are sub- 
ordinate; in thmgs in motion, rajas is preponderant, while 
the others are latent. So the terms “sattva, rajas and 
tamas” are employed to mark predominant aspects rather 
than exclusive characters. Though the gunas work together 
for the production of the world of efiects, stiH they never 
coalesce. They are modified by mutual influence on one 
another or by their proximity. They evolve, join and 
separate. No one loses its power, though the others may be 
actively at work.* Prakrti. and its products possess the 
gunas and so are unconscious. They are devoid of the power 
of discrimmating between themselves and puruia. They are 
always objective, while purusa alone is subject. 


A different view of gtmas is found in Vi]fianabMtsn, who regards 
them as subtle entities, infinite in number according to the diversity 
of individuals It is not correct, according to this view, to say that 
the universal gunas produce a diversity of effects on account of their 
varying combinations, smee such a view cannot account for the 
appearance of minor differences ’ Though the manifestatioiis of the 
gunas are innumerable, still on account of the possession of certain 
features m common, as lightness, they are classified into three hinds 3 
Each of fie three "causal substances, sattva, etc., has mamfold 
individual manifestations .” < The gunas cannot be created or destroyed. 
While the concrete phenomenal modes are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, which changes are brought about by 
collocations and alterations from potential to actual, stiE the potential 
and the' actual together are ever the same. It is Just as in a game 
of dice : they are ever the same dice, but as they fall in. varibus ways, 
they mean to us different things. All change relates to the positian, 
order, grouping, mixing, separation of the eternally existing essentials, 
which are always iutegratmg and disiategratmgj 


' Y B , ii. i8 
3 S P B , i. 128 

5 Taltvakaumu^, 13-16; Tattaava%SSTadi, ii. 20; 
Yogavarttika, iv. 13-14. 


• S P3., i. izy. 

< liii. 

iv. r 3 -i 4 , and 
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is sattva or the form of a thing that is manifested ; it is 
rajas Uiat brings about the mamfcstation , tamas is tlie 
resistance to bo overcome, the obstacle to the manifestation 
of sattva.» Wiile sattva and tamas answer to the affirmative 


being and negative non-being, rajas refers to the struggle 
between the two, Evci^’thing has its ideal essence, which it 
stiivcs after, and actual setting, wlucli it tries to get nd of, 
Tlic latter is its tamasa state, the former its sattva state, 
while the process of striving represents the rajasa condibon. 
Sattva, finallj-, is tliat by which a tliuig manifests itself to 
consciousness. Since tlicsc moments are found in all exist- 


ence, they are attributed to the original prakrti » 

The gunas are not qualities m tlie Vai^csika sense, since 
they possess the properties of Kghtness, activity, etc i Vijfia- 
nabhiksu makes them t 5 'pes of reals, ^ while in the early 
Upanisads 5 tliej* stand for psycliic states which produce 
phj'sical and mental cwl. The gunas are said to be extremely 
fine in te.xlurc. They are always clianging Even m what 
is regarded as die state of cqmlibnum the gunas are con- 
tinually changing into one another ® These changes in them- 
selves do not produce objective results, so long as the equil- 

« Dr Sc.il nntes “ C\cTy phenomenon consists of a threefold aidi« 
mfclligible essence, coetK. and mass In intimate nnion &csc ra r m o 
thmes as essential constitutne factors The essence of a thing ^atti'a) u 
that bvM Inch it manifests itself to intelligence and 
such manifestation in the uniscree of consciousness “ 

the essence is only one of three moments It does not ® ^ 

grasuty. It neither offers resistance nor does work ^e^t, 
elemcn^t of lamas, mass, merfaa, matter-stuff, which offers lesBtrace m 
motion as well as to conswons reflecUon But the „ 

matter-stuff cannot do any work, and are deioid of 
themsehms All work comes from rajas, the ff. the 

os'crcomcs the resistance of matter and suppUCs T®" adap- 

cnergy which it requires for its own woA of conscious “ Seal s 

tation ’’ (r/i« Postitve Scienus of the P . q^khya as 

cleicr atU.pt would seem not so much mteipretmg the Samuiya 

5 ^veiasvatara and Mattrayav^^ Upantsaas^ 

^ SSrupaparmama ^ 
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of the intdligence of the individual. Vnule the term " mahat " 
brings out the cosmic aspect, buddlu, which is used as a 
S3Tion3mi for it, refers to the ps5'chological counterpart apper- 
taimng to each indiiudual. In the Samldiya, stress is laid on 
the psychological aspect of "mahat." From the synonyms 
of buddhi,* and its attributes of virtue (dharma), knowledge 
(jiiana), equanimity (vairagj'a), and lordship (aisvarya), and 
their opposites, it is clear that buddhi is to be taken m the 
psychological sense But the designations of “ mahat," the 
Great, Brahma, etc , imply that it is used in the cosmic sense 
also.* Buddhi is not to be confused with the incorporeal 
purusa. It is regarded as tlie subtle substance of all mental 
processes. It is the faculty by which we distmgmsh objects 
and perceive what they are. The functions of buddhi are 
ascertainment and decision All other organs function for 
the intellect (buddhi), which works directly for the purusa, 
enabling the latter to experience all existence and discriminate 
between itself and prakrti. 


Like the other products of prakrti, buddhi has the three gunas 
In its sattva aspect, buddhi is distinguished by the observance of 
duty, knowledge, freedom from desire and divine poivers , in its 
aspect as rajas it produces desires ; and in its tamas aspect, it pro- 
duces negligence, ignorance, etc Vijnanabhiksu says that all souls 
are divine,! though their " innate lordliness sufiers obscmation by 
rajas and tamas ” < The elemental creation is distm^iSHgarTrom 
pratyayasarga or the creation of buddhi, which is fourfold, ignorance 
(vipaiyaya), incapaaty (aiakti). contentment (tusti), and perfection 
(siddhi) There are fifty subdivisions of these ! Five kinds of ignor- 
ance are admitted which are avidyh and asmita (or egotism), each of 
whi^ IS eightfold: raga (desire), tenfold ; dvesa (hatred), and abhmiveta 
(or fear), which are eighteenfold. There are twenty-eight vaneties of 
mcapacity and mne kmds of contentment and eight forms of perfection 


McUW_^bofli^ei^al.,aad.non-^ It exists in 
germ as seed-force in the causal condition of prakrti when 
Its functions are not manifested. When it is transfonned' 
mto the condition of eSect it is caUed buddhi. Vijnanabhiksu 


' JIati. Khyati, prajfla, jnana 
’ In later Vedanta, buddhi is 
Hiranyagarbha 

3 Sarva eva puru^ SSvara iti 
<SP.B,uis SeealsoYB.i 


taken coUecbvely, as the upadhi of 


2 . 


' s K . 46. 
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Evolution 

Prakrfi is tlie fundamental substance out of which the 
world evolves In tlie unmamfestcd condition, prakrti is but 
the union of opposites. Wlicn they are all held together m a 
state of equilibrium (samyavastlia). there is no action The 
state of rest is said to be tlie natural condition of prakrti * 
Yet the absence of outer activity does not mean the absence 
of any tendency to act. The tendencies to manifestation 
(sattva) and activity (rajas) are held in check by the tendency 
to non-manifestation and non-activity (tamas) The Samkhya 
conceives tlie supreme principle of the world as a unity with 
a real opposition of elements. An abstract unit can be either 
perpetudly active or perpetually inactive Prakrti is not, 
by nature, unstable, and need not differentiate itself of 
necessity* When tliere is a disturbance of the equihbnum 
of the gunas, we have the destruction of prakrti, 3 the reheving 
of the tension by the overweightmg of one side, and the 
setting in of the process of becoming Prakrti evolves under 
the influence of puru§a. The fulfilment of the ends of the 
purufa is the cause of the manifestation of prakrti m the 
three specialised states < Smee prakrti is one and ubiqmtous, 
all thmgs have prakrti for their basis, and, in a sense, every- 
thing shares the characters of everythmg else But, as a 
' matter of fact, the thmgs do not manifest all effects at once 
The cause of development follows a defimte law of succession 
in space, time, mode and causality,! We cannot say why 
this development happens. We have only to accept it 
Prakrti, which contains within itself the possibihties of all 
things, develops mto the apparatus of thought as well as the 
objects of thought. 

Mahat, or the Great, the cause of the whole uraverse, is 
the first product of the evolution of prakrti. It is the basis 

» y B , u i8 ’See Speacer F^rs^ Principles, p 

< Traya^iam tv avasthaviSe^anSm adau purusSrthatS kaia?ajn bhavab 
(Y B , u 19) See also Vacaspati on it 

s Paneamakramamyama 
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as consciousness to self-consdousness. The former is the 
logical presupposition of the latter. We mfer the existence 
of ahamkara from its effects It is regarded as a substance, 
smce it is the matenal cause of other substances The puru|a 
identifie s itself with the acts of prakrti through ahamkara. 
It passes to the self the sensations and suggestions of action 
communicated to it through manas. It tlius helps in the 
formation of concepts and decisions. Ahamkara is not what 
individuahses the umversal consciousness, since the mdi- 
viduality is already there according to the Sariikhya. It 
mdividualises the impressions that come from the outer 
world. When the ahamkara is dominated by the aspect of 
sattva, we do good work ; when by rajas, evil ones ; and when 
by tamas, indifferent ones, in dreamless sleep the function 
of ahamkara may be absent, but the desires and the ten- 
denaes are aU there* It is difficult to know how the self- 
sense is derived from the mtellect, or mahat. 

The gunas take three different courses of development 
from ahaifakara accordmg to which the latter is said to be 
sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. From ahaifakara in its sattva 
aspect (vaikanka) are derived the manas and the five organs 
of perception and the five of action, and from the same in its 
tamasa aspect (bhutadi) the five fine elements. The rajasa 
aspect (taijasa) plays its part in both and is present in the 
results 3 From the tanmatras, or the five fine elements by a 
preponderance of tamas, the five gross elements arise In all 
these developments, though one of the gunas may be pre- 
dominant, the others are also present, perform their functions, 
and help indirectly the evolution of the products 

Manas is the organ which has the important function of 
synthesising the sense-data mto percepts, suggesting alter- 
native courses of action and carrying out the decrees of the 

• BPS ,i 63 > SPB ,1 63 

3 S K , 24-25 Vi]flanabIuk5U holds that the sattvika ahamkara gives 
nse to manas, the ^jasa to the ten organs, and the tamasa to the five 
tanmatras (S P B , 11 18). Aniruddha accepts the usual view that raias 
W a condition precedent to aU evolution, while the other gunas determme 
the character of the constituents While VScaspati holds that from 
arises ahamkara and from ahamkara the tanmatras, Vijfianabhiksu is of 
opmion that the separation of ahamkara and the evolution of the 
take place m the mahat 
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regards it as never-failing and as containing all samskaras ^ The 
memones are stored in buddhi, and not in ahaihicaia or maTia<! 
" Even after the dissolution of aharnkara and manas by means 
of the knowledge of the truth, there remains recollection ” » 
Apparently, the functions assigned to intellect by the 
Kanka can be performed by it only if it is postenor to the 
self-sense or aharnkara, and of the manas and the senses, as 
well as somethmg knowable as the gross elements; but 
the SariiHiya holds that all these are not present at the 
first stage when buddhi is present. We have, therefore, to 
take it in a cosmic sense, as the basis of the distmction 


between the subject and the object, the percavmg and the 
perceived , hut then we shall have to assume a world-spint, 
which the SSmldiya does not allow. The status of mahat 
or buddhi is left in an uncertain condibon. Buddhi, as 
the product of prakpti and the generator of aharnkara, is 
different from buddld which controls the processes of the 
senses, mind and aharnkara If the former is identified 
the latter, the whole evolution of prakrti must be regard^ 
as subjective, since the ego and the non-ego Me both me 
products of buddhi. This ambiguity is found in the other 
products of prakrti also. 

Aharnkara (self-sense), or the pnnaple of mdividuation, 
arises after huddhi. Through its action the diff^eut spinB 
become endowed each with a separate mental backgronna 
We have here also to distinguish the cosmic and 
logical aspects Psychologically, the sense of seia^d is 
injossible without a non-ego or an object. But the devd r 
mmt of the objectiye comes after the nse of “ 

Samkhya theory of evolution. We have to a*mt the po^ 
bility of a cosmic ahaml^ out of 
and objects arise. Ahaihkaxa is conceived as 
while buddhi is more cognitive in of 

to be more practical PsychologicaBy, 
aharnkara is abhmiana or 5^6. 
and not to the self or purusa 3 Mahat stods t 

* S P K 4* 


« S P B , u 41-42 


i i P S ' 5*4 ■'■vyasnabsiksu quote, the Chandog^ 
syto prajyeya ■' Vt mulfaply mys^t me 

of tlic elemeat. and 

and so It IS said to be the cause of creation (S F « , i 03; 
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matras,* corresponding to tlie five sense-organs. These axe 
the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell conceived 
as physical principles, imperceptible to ordmary beings 
Each of them is exclusively concerned with one sense, while 
the gross elements appeal to more than one sense. These 
invisible essences are inferred from visible objects, though 
they are said to be open to the perception of the yogis.* The 
fine elements are said to be devoid of difference (viSesa), while 
the gross elements arising from them have a definite quality 3 
The tanmatras cannot act as sense stimuh until they combine 
to form atoms. Bhutadi, or ahamkara, dommated by tamas, 
is absolutely homogeneous, inert and devoid of all characters 
except quantum or mass With the co-operation of rajas it 
is transformed into subtle matter, vibratory, radiant and 
instmct with energy, and the tanmatras of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell arise Aka^a forms the transition 
Imk between bhutadi and the tanmatras A distinction is ' 
made between karanakaia, non-atomic and all-pervasive, and 
karyakSia, or atomic akaSa, formed by the combination of 
bhutadi, or mass, units with the sound essences. The latter 
are found held up in the original karanakaia as the medium 
for the development of the atoms of air 4 Accordmg to the 
Vyasabliasya, the tanmatra of sound is produced from 
ahamkara, and from the tanmatra of sound accompamed 
bj' ahamkara is produced the tanmatra of touch with the 
attnbutes of sound and touch, and so on ; the others are 
produced by the addition of one attribute at each step 

According to Gaudapada and Vacaspati, the gross elements amse 
from the compounding of the fine elements by the process of accnmu- 
labon. There is* of course, the difficulty that on this view ether 
which has but one quahty. audibihty, cannot be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element.5 Vacaspati holds that 

of e'lementrlEmtd^i^ ® t^- theoiyof the elements 

’ Taiivahawmitii, 5 

3 Cp this with the Chandogya view (vi 4) of the production of the gross 
elements by the intermingling of the three elements, where the former receive 
their special name from the presence in them of a greater proportion of one 
eluent According to one view of the Vedanta, each element consists of a 
naif of one element and one-eighth of each of the other four 

1 See Seal' PosiUve Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 

5 See Tait Up , n i 
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will through the organs of action. As in the case of the 
hitellect and the self-sense, so also in the case of manas no 
distinction is made between the organ and its function. Manas 
is said to be the doorkeeper, while the senses are regarded as 
the doors > The co-operation of manas is necessary for both 
perception and action ’ It assumes manifold forms m con- 
nection with different senses! Manas is not all-pervading, 
since it IS an mstniment possessmg movement and action.! 
It is made up of parts, smce it is connected with the 
senses Buddhi and the other organs are not eternal in 
the sense that there is an eternal subject or ISvara possess- 
ing them, 5 

The five organs of perception are the functions of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch The need creates the function. 
Smce we have the desire, we create the functions and the 
objects to satisfy them * The senses are not formed of the 
elements, smce the sense and the elements arise out of 
ahamkara 7 The senses are not eternal, since their nse and 
lapse are seen. Each sense grasps one quahty The senses 
are not the organs of sight, etc , as the functions of manas. 
They are the means of observing the fine and the gross 
elements 9 The organs of action are the functions ol 
the tongue, feet, hands, and the organs of evacuation an 
reproduction Manas, with the organs, is said to produce oy 
their action the five vital aire,« which are given anmdependent 
place m the Vedanta system Accordmg to the Sutra 
(hfe) is a modification of the senses and does not subsist m 

their absence ** , - ta-. 

The world as the object of perception has the five tan 

» S K 3 S Buddhi, ahamkara and manas are not alwa^ 
distinguished They are taken as the section of 

khyatir, Kvarah " (S P B , ii i 6 ). See also S P B , u 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

»SPS,ii 26 • sSPS.vJr? 

. SPS. V 69-70 j, attachment to form tbo 

6 Cp MB RDparagad abhuc cak^uji hrom 

eye was produced See M B , Santiparva, Z13 « S P S , n *3 

1 SPS, 11 20 n V I13 

jSK ,34 «• bps, 113 * 
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appearance of the different qualities is brought about by the 
different arrangements of tlie atoms. To the four kinds of 
bodies usually admitted, the Samkhya adds two, viz. those 
bom of will (samkalpikam) and artifiaal ones (saihsiddhikam). 
Earth is the matenal cause of all tliese bodies,* though the 
other elements are present as auxiliary to it The gross body 
is composed of the five dements, though there are some who 
think that ether is not necessary, and others who hold that 
earth alone will do. It is also said that, while the dement 
of earth predominates in the body of man, that of hght pre- 
domm'ates m the world of the sun » 

Prakrti and its effects, constituted by the three gunas, 
are said to be non-discnmmatmg (aviveki), object (visayah), 
common to many purusas (samanyam), non-mtdligent (ace- 
tanam), and productive (prasavadharmi).3 Each evolute is 
finer than the one succeeding it and grosser than the one 
precedmg it. The senes from prakrti to the five gross dements 
numbers twenty-four, and purusa is said to be the twenty- 
fif& principle of the Samkhya S3retem.4 Th^ twenty-three 
prinaples derived from prakrti are effects, since they are 
different from prakrti and purusa, are of limited magnitude, 
and possess the attnbutes of pradhana, such as growth and 
assimilation, and serve as instruments of puru§a .5 All the 
things ^ of the world are said to be the vilcrtis of prakrti. 
Prakrti stands to vikrtis in the rdation of an original substance 
to^its modifications. Mahat, ahamkara, and the five tan- 
matras are the effects of some and causes of others. The 
five gross dements and the deven organs are only effects 
and not causes of others. While prakrti is only cause, the 


• V iia. 
1 


’ 111 17-19 S P B , HI 19 3 S K II 

1 Puni^ ’ 

2 Prakrti (unmanifested) = manifested 


3 Bnddhi, or intellect 

4 Ahamkara, or self-sense 
5-9 Five tanmatias of sound, 

touch, smell, form or colour and 
taste 

5 SPS,l 120-1^4 SK.. is 


10 Manas 
rr— 15 Five senses 
16-20 Five organs of action 
zi-*5 Five gross elements of ether, 
air, light, water and earth,' 
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tenmatas.and the earth atom from the five tanmatras, of TvbicMhose 

slightly different opmion The ether ato J is produced fftm 
the ether tanmatra through the help of bhutSdi * ^ 


ywxen the gross atoms combine, their properties are found 
m their products, so that they do not give nse to a new kind 
of rastence (tattvantara) 3 The akaia atom possesses pone- 
trability, the air atom impact or mechanical pressure, the 
light atom radiant heat and hght, the water atom has viscous 
attraction and earth cohesive attraction. By a combination 
of the gross atoms the element of earth arises. The capacity 
of the tanmatras to produce the feelmg of pleasure or of pain 
is not perceived while they subsist as tanmatras Since it is 
discernible m the state of the gross atoms, the gross dements 
are distinguished as soothing (Santa), temfic (ghora), and 
dull (mudha). The atoms of earth, etc., by vanous ciianges 
of quality, appear as the manifold vanety of cosmic e-xistcncc 
There are not any intrinsic diiferences between tilings which 
are of the same stuff As the potentiahty of everytlimg is m 
eveiytlung,4 there is always cliange for the sake of puru=a. 
The gross atoms 5 constitute the inorganic as well as llie 
organic bodies, and in the development from the one to the 
other there is no breach of contmmty. Inorganic, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the three stages m the process of 
development, marked only by changes m the qualities of the 

constituents* and not m the constituents thcmsches The 

« 

■ TaUvavMiaradt, i 44 ^ 

* YcgavdrtlikS, 1 45 NugeSa extends to nil items this co ojwr-tlioi o 
bhuhldi Samira tanrn.ltrais tattatbliDtotp.ldajic 'baml.‘irasj a sslu^'ifi 
tvam bodhj.im 

1 The evolution of the specific (viicfa) from the nnsix-cif.c 
called tattv intirapanoSma, as distinct from n mere change of qi "Iiiu’ 
dliarmapinn.’ima 

< Y B , lu 14. 

J Since the} contain tanm-ltras of diftcrcnt kinds .1* tlirrr co-tli! '"i' 
the gross mop's cinnot be identified vvith the Vai'.di an"' _ ^ ' 
tinin.'itr.is, which h.ivc no parts, arc invisible conpired to the 'ai' 
atoms 

6 Dkarmapano’lma. 
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BuddH, ahariikara, manas and the rest need not be taken 
as a series of chronologically successive stages of evolution. 
They are the results of the logical analysis of evolved selves. 
Vacaspati ivnteo • " Every man uses first his external senses, 
then he considers (\rith the manas), then he refers the various 
objects to his ego (ahamkara), and lastly he decides mth his 
huddhi what to do " ' While this analysis gives an explana- 
tion of the recogmtion of the different factors on the subject 
side, it does not help us towards understanding the precise 
functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. , 
The cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human 
self, since man is a microcosm in which ^ the factors of 
reahty are repeated, as it were, on a reduced scale. Answe ring 
to the alternations of wakmg, sleeping, we have creation and 
destruction of the world In the state of dreamless sleep the 
self IS prraent, though it does not apprdiend the world. So, 
in the state of world-absorption (pralaya), the selves are not 
destroyed, though prakrti is not perceived When a man 
w^es up from sound sleep and says, " I slept well, I knew 
nothmg,’’ this nothmg is the not-sdf, or avyakta prakrti, 
from which anses the cognition of somethmg. The state of 
prakrti, when its activity sinks into rest, corresponds to the 
state of susupti or dreamless sleep of the individual soul. 
When one wakes up from it. there is first the dawning of 
consciousness, followed immediately by the nse of the sense 
of selfhood and the restlessness of desire. The senses and 
the fi.ve elements of sound, touch, etc., come next into activity. 
It is only when the man wakes up that the gross dements 
axe apprehended by him Consciousness or buddhi, is the 
first glow in the vacant sky that arises when the sdf is con- 
fronted by the not-self. The self becomes aware that there 
is somethmg. It next becomes consdous of its individuality 
through distmction from the not-sdf. It has the feeling 
I perceive the object." Then we discover that the 
object IS a series of mental states synthesised by mind and 
made up of dements* The whole scheme of the SSihkhya 

* Tativahmmudi, 23. 

» Sur R. G Bhandarkai gives a Richteao intermBtation of ti,. os™7 .. 
theory of evolafoa The individual who 
his consciousness is aware of certain sensations of which he k 

generator. He therefore assunies an extenial nature?" 
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deven products axe simply efiects 
are both causes and effects, while the 
nor effect.i 


Seven of the products 
purusa IS neither cause 


other products onginatmg 

atilfrhrtt 

nse to teamlt^ w" specialised (vi^esa) When ahauAara gives 

diff^Lt r ahamkara seeuis to be a 

“ altogether, and this transformation is a ease of 

rise to an ff gross elements cannot give 

non wf /1 J existence So, while ahamlSta is 

non-specialised (aviSesa). the senses, etc , are highly specialised (vitesa) > 

Dwdopment is only the unfoldmg of what has already 
potentid existence. The beginning and the end are alike 
determined. In spite of the thmgs to which prakrti gives 
me. Its substance is m no way diminished The source of 
becoming is not exhausted by the things produced No 
material thmg can act without exhausting some of its latent 
energy. It is thus difficult to regard prakrti as purely matenal 
in nature » 


It is difficult to understand the prease significance of the 
Samkhya account of evolution, and we have not seen any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the different steps of 
evolution are what they are. 

The different principles of the Samkhya system cannot be 
logically deduced from prakrti, and they seem to be set doira 
as its products, thanks to historical accidents There is no 
deductive development of the products from the one prakrti. 
Vijfianabhikiu is aware of this defect, and so asks us to accept 
the Samkhya account of evolution on the authonty of tlie 
scriptures 3 But this is to surrender the possibihty of philo- 
sophical explanation. 


' S K , 3 Cp Engena : " Tbat which creates and is not created , that 
which IS created and creates , that which is created and creates not , and 
that which neither creates nor is created " [De Dmsiotu Naturtt, Lib S)- 
See Garbhopanisad, 3 

> See Y B , 11 19, where the tanmatras and the feeling of personality 
are said to be avifeja fonns of the mahat, while the five elements arc the 
vi^eja forms of the tanmfitras, and the five senses, the five organs o( action, 
and manas are said to be vi&$a forms of asmita 

3 Atra prakfter mahSn mahato 'hamkara ityadi er^tilcranie Sfistram eva 
pramSnam {Satiikhyasara) See also Jayanta’s NySyamaRjart, pp 43 ^- 4 ^" 
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many ; I shall procreate.” ^ The obscurity of the Sainkhya 
theory is due to the fact that a psychological report is mixed 
up with a metaphysical statement The order of psycho- 
lo^cal presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one. The 
Saiiikhj'a combmes with its own presuppositions ideas essen- 
tially alien to it taken from the Upanisads. 


VIII 


Space akd Tbie 


Every phenomenon of cosmic evolution is characterised 
by activity, change or motion (parispanda).* All thmgs 
undergo infinitesimal changes of growth and decay. In the 
smallest instant of time (ksana) the whole universe imdergoes 
a change. In the empirical world, space and time appear as 
limited, and are said to arise from aka^, when it is conditioned 
by coexistent things in space and moving bodies in time. 


Vijfiaaabhiisn says ; " Eternal space and tune are of the form of 
prakrti. or the root-cause of akaSa, and are only the specific modifications 
of prakrti Hence the universality of space and time is established 
^ . . But these, space and time, which are limited, are produced from 
akaia through the conjunction of this or that liTniting object (upadhi) " 3 
Liimted space and time are akaSa itself particulansed by this or that 
limiting object, though they are said to be its efiects Space and time 
are by themselves abstractions They are not substances, as the 
Hyaya-Vaiiesika thought, but relations binding the events of the 
devetepment of pral^ Events stand m relations of time and space 
We have no perception of infinite time or infimte space, and so they 
are said to be constructed by the undeistandmg From the limited 
objects of perception which stand to one another in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, we construct an infinite time order to 
repres^t the course of evolution. Vydsa says . " Jnst as the atom is 
the mmi^ limit of matter, so the moment (ksapa) is the minimal 
nut of tune, or the time taken by an atom in motion in order to 
eave oire point and reach the next point is a moment. But the con- 
tanous flowof theseis asequence (krama). Moments and theseqnences 
Of these cannot be c ombmed into a real (va stn) Thus, tune, l^g of 

* ChSn Up » vi 2 3. 

^ ’^Vyaktam sakriyam panspandavat TatlvaAattmiidl, 10 See also Y B . 

•SPB.ii re;ii.io. iYB.,m.5e. 
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- evolution seems to be based on the psychological expenence 

' fl + transition from the psychological 

to tte metaphysical was mediated by the histoncal fact that 
‘ ^ the Upanisads the self-consmus Brahma is said to be the 

nrst ofehoot of the absolute consciousness. The conception 
of manat as tlie nrst product of prajerfa can be traced to the 
derivation of tlie great soul from the umnanifested (avyakta) 
tile Kaiha Upantsad * Mahat is prakrti (non-bemg) illu- 
•„ minated by consciousness (bemg). We have in the Upanisads 
, tiie idea of Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, the world soul, who 
■‘ I , is said to be denved from the impersonal Brahman The 
^ j only way m winch tlie conception of the rise of mahat from 
prakrti can be made intelligible is through the acceptance 
' of the Vedanta position There is the supreme Brahman 

= beyond boUi the subject and the object The moment it is 

related to the object it becomes a subject mth an object set 
over against it.* While the nature of the suprene is pare 
consciousness, that of prakrti is unconsaousness, and when 
'. the two intenningle we have consciousness-unconsaousness, 
or subject-object, and that is mahat. Even non-bemg is 
potential bemg or potential consciousness the 

subject contrasts Ttself with' the object, it develops the sense 
of selfhood There is first intelligence and then sdfliood 
Creation is preceded by a sense of selfhood " I shall be 

by the lumtations of the free activjly of coasaousness " In the state of 
consciousness when the ‘ me ' feels itself hunted, then mtelleet first of alt 
posits or affirms the ' me ' and then opposes to itself the ' not me ’ The 
limitation of the ' me ' implies its previous freedem or nnlinutcdness " We 
thus get the finite ego, the non-ego, the hmitabon, and the absolute sen 
The ahamkSra of the Samkhya belongs to the finite ego The subtle and the 
gross elements, as well as their counterparts, the senses, said to be ptudacea 
by the ego, correspond to the non-ego The free, nnliimted absolute ^ 
is the purusa and its limitations by the non-ego bondage But since the 
absolutely free puru?a cannot be tihe source of lumtations, the Samkhya 
admits the eiastence of a distinct canse, which m its nature is infinite, $e 
whose finiteness, from its mtunate connection with the mfiwte ego, the 
ego attributes to itself from ignorance. See Indian Philorophtcaf 
11 pp 200 fif 

1 Cp Brh Up , 1 4 2 Ik?ancakic (He looked round), Oian VPi 
Vi n 1 lad atota (That he saw) Cp BhSgamia 
to be the citta, or mmd, called VSsndeva, s e Visnu, that 
yad ahur vSsudevaldiyam cittam tan mahadatmakam (ju 2 J 
66 
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or that individual attains release,* though the emancipated 
are unaffected by the action of prakrti. Though prakrti is 
one only, and common to all purusas, it manifests itself in 
many ways : to the souls in bondage it evolves into many 
a form from the subtlest to the grossest ; and to the freed 
it retraces its steps and becomes resolved into its own primeval 
form. So long as there are spectators, the play of prakrti 
goes on. When all souls are set free, the play is over and 
the actors retire.* But as there will be always souls struggling 
to escape out of entanglement in prakrti, the contmuous 
rhythm of prakrti’s activity will be maintained for ever. 
Samsara will never reach its end.3 Smce the state of disso- 
lution IS the normal condition, m the state of evolution there 
IS a tendency to lapse mto dissolution. When the desires of 
all puru^as require that there should be a temporary cessation 
of all experience, prakrti returns to its quiescent state The 
gunas are so finely opposed that no one becomes predominant. 
There is therefore no generation of new things and qualities 
Even the state of pralaya is intended to serve the mterests 
of purusas. In the state of pralaya, prakfti is not inactive, 
though its changes are homogeneous. 


IX - 


PURUSA 


All organic beings have a prmciple of self-determination, 
to which the name of "soul" is generally given. In the 
strict sense of the word, " soul " belongs to every being that 
has Me in it, and the different souls are fundamentally 
identical in nature. The differences are due to the physical 
organisations that obscure and thwart the Me of the soul. 
The nature of the bodies in which the souls are mcorporated 
accounts for their vanous degrees of obscuration. The souls 
cannot be referred to the same prmciple from which physical 
organisations spring So the Samkhya asserts the existence 
of purusas freed from all the acadents of finite Me and Mted 
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this nnttirc, dora not correspond to anything real, hat is a product 
of iiuiid, and follow s ns a result of perceptions or of words ” Lt the 
moment IS objective and rests on the sequence,* The sequence (krama! 
has for its esse i cc an unmlcmiplcd lucccxsion of moments which is 
wiled tune (K.il.i) by esperts T«o moments cannot occur sitnul- 
Iniicmisly, since it fs impossible llwt there he a sequence of two tfun w 
flint occur amiuKaneously. When a later moment succeeds an earlier, 
there IS a sequence lliiis in the present tlicre is a single moment 
ftiid there fire no Cairhcr or Inter motnents Therefore, there is no 
combination of them J3ut tliose moments whieh arc past and future 
arc to be cxplmncd ns inherent in the changes (parinama) Accord- 
hiGly. the whole world p.ssscs ilirongli change in any single moment;) 
so nil those external aspects of Uie world nrc relative to this present 
moment i 


The tvorld is ncitlicr real nor unreal. It is not unreal, 
like a man’s liom, nor real, since it passes away.s It is not, 
liowcvcr, to be regarded as indescribable, since such a thing 
cannot exist.^ The Samkhya repudiates the view that regards 
fhe world as a reflection of what is not,? nor is the world a 
mere idea.® The world exists in its eternal form of prakrti 
and passes away in its transitory manifestations 9 The world 
has phenomenal reality as undergoing transformations " 
Cosmic process is twofold in character, creative as weitt as 
destructive. Creation is tlic unfolding of the different orders 
from tlie original prakrti, and destruction is the dissolution 
of them into tlic original prakrti As a result of the dis- 
turbance of the condition of equilibrium, the umverse is 
evolved witli its different dements, and at the dose of the 
world-period the products return by a reverse movement mto 
the preceding stage of development, and so finally mto praM 
Prakrh remams in this condition until the time arrives for 
the development of a new umverse. This cycle of evolution 
and reabsorpbon has never had a begmnmg and iviH never 
have an end The play of prakrti does not cease when this 


* Sa khalv ayarii MIo vastuSflnyo ‘pi bnddbiDinnanab SabdajiiSiian^^ 

* K;anastu vastn patitah kramavalarobi t 

1 Tenaikcna ksanena kftsno lolcab pannamam “ubhavab 

< So the Yogis can perceive directly both the moments and their seq 


(YB.iii 52 ) 

j S P S , V. 52-53. 

7 S P S . V. 55 

7 Sadasatkhyatir bSdhSbSdhat (S.P S., v 5u)« 
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systematic whole is due to the presence of the self, which 
holds the different conscious states together. The self is 
defined as pure spirit, different from the body, or prakrti » 
If it were liable to change, knowledge would be impossible 
As its character is consciousness, it helps to brmg the products 
of the evolutionary chain into self-consciousness. It illu- 
minates the whole sphere of thought and feelmg If purusa 
underwent transformation, thoi it would lapse at times, and 
there would be no security that the states of prakrti, as 
pleasure and pain, will be experienced. Purusa’s nature as 
unfailing hght (sadaprakaSasvarupa) does not diange.* It is 
present in dreamless sleep,! as well as in states of waking and 
dreaming, which are all the modifications of buddhi.4 So 


purusa exists, though it is neither cause nor effect 5 It is 
the light by which we see that there is such a thing as prakrti. 
It does not depend on anything else for Uluminating objects 
Prakrti and its products are not self-manifested, but depend 
for their manifestation on the light of puru|a. Consciousness, 
though physically mediated, is not physically explained. 
Buddhi, manas, and the hke, are the instruments or the means ; 
they cannot explain the end of consciousness which they 
subserve. Purusa is only consciousness and not bliss, for 
happiness is due to the sattva guna, which belongs to the 
side of prakrti The duality of subject-object is involved in 
pleasurable experiences as much as in painful ones. Pleasure 
and pam belong to the buddhi,* Moreover, the presence of 
bhss in addition to consaousness would introduce duality 
into the nature of 'purusa.7 H pain constitutes the nature 
of purusa. no liberation is possible. Purusa is incapable of 
movement, and on attainmg release it does not go anjnvhere.* 
It is not of hmited size, since then it would be made up of 
parts and so be destructible 9 It is not of atomic size, for 
thm It is not possible to account for its cognition of all bodily 
states It does not participate in any activity. The Saifakhva 
denies the pu^a all quahties, smce otherwise it would not 
be capable of emancipation. The nature of a thmg is 


' S P S , VI. 1-2. 
3 S P S , j. liS. 
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above time and change. There is the testimony of- conscious- 
ness that, though the mdividual is in one aspect a particular 
finite bemg subject to all the accidents and changes of 
mortality, there is somethmg m him which lifts him above 
them all. He is not the mmd, life or body, but the informing 
and sustaining soul, silent, peaceful, eternal, that possesses 
them. When the facts of the world are view'ed from the 
epistemological pomt of view, we get a classification into 
subjects on the one side and objects on the other. The 
relation between any subject and any object is that of cogni- 
tion or, more broadly, experience. The Samkhya regards the 
knower as purusa and the known as prakrti. 

' The Samkhya puts forward several arguments to establish 
the existence of purusas * : (i) The aggregate of thmgs must 
exist for the sake of another Gaudapada says that even as 
a bed, which is an assemblage of different parts, is for the 
use of the man who sleeps upon it, so " this world, which is 
an assemblage of the five • elements, is for another's use; 
there is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable b^y, 
rnng igftn g of intellect and the rest, has been produc^ . 

(2) All knowable objects have the three gunas, and they 
presuppose a self who is their seer devoid of the gunas 

(3) There must be a presidmg power, a pure consciousness 
which co-ordmates all expenences. (4) Smce prakrti is non- 
intelligent, there must be someone to experience the products 
of prakrti (5) There is the staving for hberation (kaivaly^, 
which imphes the existence of a purusa with quahties opposM 
to those of prakrti The longing for escape from the^- 
ditions of existence means the reahty of one that can 

What IS the nature of the self or the subject 
neTs? It is not the body. Consciousness is not » 
of the dements, since it is not present m them 


and so cannot be present m them all togethCT» 

from the senses ,3 since the latter are 

and not the seer The senses bring about ^3 

buddhi Purusa is afferent from ^to a 

non-conscious. The consohdaUon of our expenen 
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perfection. It is of the form of consciousness (cidrupa), 
though it does not know all things in the empirical sense, 
for empirical cognition is possible only through the limitations 
of body. \Vlien the self is set free from these hmits, it has 
no cogmtion of modifications, but remains in its own 
nature ^ Purusa is unrelated to prakrti.* It is mere ivitness, 
a sohtary, indifferent, passive spectator.s The charactenstics 
of prakrti and purusa are opposed in nature. Prakrti is 
non-consciousness (acetanam), while purusa is consciousness 
(sacetanam). Prakrti is active and ever-revolvmg, while 
purusa is inactive (akarta) Purusa is unalterably constant, 
^fhile prakrti is so alterably Prakrti is characterised by the 
three gunas, while purusa is devoid of the gupas ; prakrti is 
the object, while puru§a is the subject. 


The Empirical Individtial 

The Jiva is the self distinguished by the conjunction of 
the senses and limited by the body.4 Vijnanabhik|u says 
that purusa with ahamkara is the jIva, and not purusa m 
itself 5 While the pure self remauis beyond buddhi, the 
reflection of puru§a in buddhi appears as the ego, the cograser 
of all our states, pleasures and pams included We have the 
notion of self in buddhi when we do not know that the self 
is beyond buddhi and different from it m character and 
feowledge « Each buddhi, with its grasp of senses and the like, 
is an_ isolated orgamsm determined by its past karma,? and 
has its own pecuharly associated ignorance (avidya). The 
ego is the psychological unity of that stream of conscious 
experiencing which constitutes what we know as the inner 
life of an empiacal self. This umty is a temporal one, which 
is ever changing, and not the purusa, which is timdesriy 

‘ 'Cfp IV 3 t5 

5 S K , 19 Cp Mambhadra on Hanbbadra’s Saddarianasamuccaya -41. 

AmurtaS cetano bhogl mtyab sarvagato 'knyalj 
Akarta nixgunati sflls^ma atnA kapiladar^ane 
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malicnahlc, and happiness and misery cannot belong to 
the soul. 

Tlicre arc many selves, since experience shows that men 
arc differentl}' endowed phj'sically, morally and intellectually. 
There are many conscious beings in tlic world, each regardmg 
the world in his owm way', and with an independent experience 
of its subjective and objective processes The differences of 
outlook cannot be due to the operations of prakrti, and so 
It IS argued that tliere arc different witnessing consciousnesses. 
These have different organs and actions and undergo separate 
birth and death > One goes to heaven, the other goes to 
hell. The Sanikhya lays stress on tlie numencal distmctness 
of the streams of consciousness as well as the individual umty 
of the separate streams Wlule we cannot account for the 
organised unity of the individual's experiences apart from 
the assumption of an individual subject, the distinctness of 
the different unities makes for a plurality of selves If the 
self were one, all should become free if any one attained 
freedom.* If tlie self is opposed m nature to prakrti, which 
is one and common to all, the plurality of selves follows. 
The passages of the senptures wluch support monism are 
interpreted as referring to tlie non-diSerence of essen 
properties 3 They imply non-difference m kmd and no 
homogeneity.4 Freedom is not coalescence mth an ® 
spirit, but isolation from"praIcfti:' The selves iodg^ m je 
several individuals have the common property of being 
silent spectators of the proceedings of the products of p 
with which they are temporarily connected 
/ The Samkhya view of purusa is deteraiined °y “ 

/ ception of Atman in the Upamsads 5 It is without hegim^ 
-^or end, without any quahties, subtle 
eternal seer, beyond the senses beyond 
the sweep of mtellect, beyond the range of time, spac ^ 
causahty; which form the warp and woof of the mosaw f 
empiricd world It is unproduced and ^^°“ty and 
et^ty is not merely everlastmgness, but immutabiU y 
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evolution in prakrii. The evolution h3T)Othesis links man in 
blood rdationship mth every other form of life, animal as 
well as vegetable. 

The empirical self is the mixture of free spirit and 
mechanism, of punisa and prakrti Through the union of 
purusa and prafati, the subtle body, wluch is a product of 
prakrti, becomes conscious, though it is in itsdf non-conscious. 
It IS subject to pleasure and pam, action and its fruits, and 
rotates m the round of rebirth. The atman or the purusa 
is quite mdrfferent to worldly concerns Activity belongs 
to the buddhi, one of the products of prakrti ; nevertheless, 
on account of its umon with purusa, the indifierent purusa 
appears as an actor. Actual agency bdongs to antahkarana, 
or the inner organ, which is hghted up by puru§a.t The 
unconscious antahkarana cannot by itself be the agent, but 
it is mvested with consciousness. This investment or illu- 
mination of antahkarana consists in a particular conjimctioL 
of It with consaousness, which is eternally shining; con- 
sciousness does not pass into tiie antahkarana, but is only 
reflected in it. - This conjunction of purusa with prakrti is of 
course not a permanent one Purusa aJhes itself with prakrti 
in order that the nature of the latter may be revealed to itsdf 
and that it may attain freedom from assoaation with prakrti. 
Prakrti underlies both psychical and physical phenomena. 
Its constituents behave in the one case as the subject or the 
perceiver, and in the other as the object or the perceived. 
The two represent different orders of development.’ Prakrti 
acts and purusa enjoys the fruits of action Happmess and 
imsery belong to the modes of prakrti, and purusa is said 
to experience them through its ignorance 3 The li gh t of 
consciousness is attributed to the workings of prakrti' and 
puru§a, passively observmg the workings of prakiti, forgets 
Its true nature, and is deluded into the bdief that it thinVc 
feels and acts. It identifies itself with a partic ular finite 
form of existence, animal body, and is thus shut out from 
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present as the presupposition of the temporal iimtv 

^ the self whtch is etatsUy CJL) ^ 

m a world of existences and alongside of them and are nn 
more ultimately real than matenal things, The ’^os may be 

existences are. though differratly 
Sr possesses within the gross maten^ 

body, which sufiers dissolution at death, a subtle body formed 
of the psychical apparatus, including the senses This subtle 
body IS the b^is of rebirth.^ as weU as the principle of personal 
Identity m the vanous existences The subtle body, which 
retams the traces of all our espenences, is called the imga. 
or the mark distinguishmg the purusa. The hngas are the 
empincal characteMtics without which the different purusas 
rannot be distingmshed As products of prakrh, they have 
the three gunas. The specific character of the hnga depends 
on the combmation of the gunas Each life-history has its 
own hhga So long as the subtle body is present, there will 
be embodied existence and rebirth In the lowest animal 
stage the tamas predommates, smce we notice that the hfe 
of an animal is characterised by ignorance and stupidity 
The faculties of memory and imagmation are but imperfectly 
developed, so that the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
animals is neither long nor mtense. Since the sattva nature 
is very low, the knowledge of 'Snimals is but a means to 
present action When rajas becomes more predommant, the 
purusa enters the human world The_ human bemgs are 
restless, and strive for hberation and freedom from pam 
When sattva predominates, the saving knowledge is obtained, 
and prafcrti no longer binds the ego to the misery of eustence 
The released soul is a-dismterested spectator of the iivorld 
show. At death, the bond between purusa and prakrti is 
dissolved, and the released soul is freed absolutely The 
changes, t,e. release and bondage, belong to the subtle body 
attached to the purusa, which ever remains pure conscious- 
ness, though it forgets its true nature so long as the subtle 
body abounds m rajas and tamas The puru§as m all the 
subtle bodies are of the same kmd and the subtle bodies 
themselves which differentiate them bdong to one contmuous 
« s P s , lu i6 
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inetapliysical view of the Advaita. Vedanta, that the infinite 
and passionless soul is incapable of submitting to bondage. 
So, it is said, that though the puru§a remains m its essence 
eternally undianged, still it experiences the reflection of the 
suffering which goes on. Even as a crystal allows a red 
flower to be seen through it without itsdf becommg red, the 
soul remains unchanged, though the illusion of its suffering 
or joy may be present in consciousness, Vi 3 nanabhik§u 
quotes a verse from the Siirya Purdna to the effect . " As a 
pure crystal is observed by people to be red on account of 
the supenmposition of some red-coloured stuff, so is the 
great puru§a ” * Samkara uses the analogy of the crystal 
vase which appears red on account of the red flowers in it, 
though it is itself devoid of any tamt or tmge.» If the 
puni§a appears affected or disturbed, this appearance is due 
to the irund with which it is for a time associated The 
association does not leave any permanent or temporary 
impression on the self Smce there is no real contact, there 
are no traces left behind. 


XI 

PUROSA AND PrAKRTI 

The most perplexmg pomt of the Saihkhya system is the 
problem of the relation between purusa and pi^krti. We 
have already seen that the evolution of prakrti has not only 
a certain glamour, but has also a design in its adaptation to 
the realisation of spiritual ends 3 Prakrti evolves a world 
full of woe and desolation to raise the soul from its slumber. 
The unrolling of the tragedy of the world is said to be necessary 
for the self, which remams inactive, though it sees all that 
is presented to it. Serviceabihty to purusa is acknowledged 

' Yatha hi kevalo laktalj sphatiko laksyate janai^i 

Rafljakadyupadhanena tadvat paiamap5ru5ah (S P B , i 19.) 

The puniia passively indifferent, appears as if he were an agent oiving 
to the influence of the three gunas Cp 

Prahrtelt karyam nityaii^ pralcrtai jadS 
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the trae life. Losing the peace of eternity, it enters the 
unrest of time. Puru§a does not move, tliough the body 
wliicli invests it moves from place to place. Puru|a, which 
is passive and supposed to give consent or withdrairal, is but 
a name for a movement which takes place m prakrti. Though 
not an agent, the purusa appears as an agent, through con- 
fusion with tlie agency of prakrti, even as prakrti through 
proximity to purufa appears to be conscious.* The experience 
of pam (duhlchasaksatkara) is only in the form of reflection, 
wlucli is of the modification (vrtti) of the upadhi * The real 
bondage is of tlie citta, while only its shadow falls on the 
purusa. 

The narrow and limited existence of the jiva is not due to 
the essential nature of the soul as puruga ; it is the result of 
a fall from its origmal estate The expenence of purusa 
means only the reception of the reflections of objects.! When 
prakrti acts, the purusa experiences the frmts, ^ce the 
activity of prakrti is intended for the expenence of pi^sa 4 
Stnctly speaking, even this expeiiencmg is due to abhiroana 
(sense of selfhood), bom of aviveka (non-discriinination).5 
Wlien the truth is known, there is neither pleasure nor pain, 


neither agency nor enjoyment.® 

The SamHiya account of purusa and jIva resembles m many lespe^ 
the Advaita Vedanta account of the Stman and the mdivi u 
The atmah, according to the Advaita Vedanta, is free fwa * hn„’ 
from the encumbrances of body and mmd which involve • 

The atman seems to act on account of_ its acadents , 

dilioned purusa or atman is regarded as pva, ® mdividuaUty 

the narrow bounds of mdividuahty Stnctly ^ 

belongs to the suksmaaarira m the Advaita and the Img 
SamSa Viiiianablnksu speaks of a 

to some extent alon to the piafabimbavada of oftho 

which holds that the atman is reflected m the 

inner organ. This cidabhasa. or appearance of cit. is the mmv 

self or ]iva 

The Samldiya theory is evidently a compromro bebv^ 
the empirical view" of the soul struggling for release an 
. SK, so and ss, SPS. i i 6 s- 3 . YS. u n. B.G. vui 
Katha Up , in 4 
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influence of the innumerable selves which contemplate the 
movement of prakrti is responsible for the evolution of the 
latter The disturbance of the equihbrium of the gunas 
winch sets up the process of evolution is due to the action 
of the purusas on prakrti* The presence of the purusas 
disturbs the balance of the forces winch keep each other at 
rest. At the beginmng of the evolutionarj' process wc have 
prakrti in a state of quiescence and numberless purusas equally 
quiescent, but exertmg on prakrti a mechanical force. This 
upsets the equdibnum of prakrti and mitiates a movement 
which, at first, takes the form of development and, later, of 
decay and_ collapse. Prakrti, agam, returns to its qmescent 
condition, to be again excited by the puru§as The process 
will contmue until all the Selves are freed So the first cause, 
as well as the final cause, of the cosmic process is puru|a 
But the causation Of puru§a is purely mechanical, being due 
not to its vohtion but to its mere proximity Purusa moves 
the world by a kmd of action which is not movement. It is 
compared to the attraction of a magnet for iron * The purusa 
of the Samkhya is not unhke the God of Aristotle Though 
Aristotle afifirms a transcendant God as the ongin of the 
motion of the world, he demes to his God any activity withm 
the world God, accordmg to Anstotle, is a purdy contem- 


thrOugli a forest, had been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter 
-each other, and entering into conversation so as to inspire mutual confidence 
agreed to divide between them the duties of waUong and of seeing Accord- 
mgly, the lame man -was mounted on the blmd man’s shoulders, and was 
thus earned on his journey, whilst the blmd man was enabled to pursue 
to route by the directions of his compamon In the same manner the 
faculty of seemg is m the soul, though not that of movmg — ^it is like the 
lame man . the faculty of movmg is m prakrti, but not of seemg, which 
res^bles therefore, the hlmd man Further, as a separation tates place 
between toe lame man and the bbud man, when their mutual object is 
acco^hshed and when they have reached toe end of the loumey, so 
prakrti, havmg effected toe Uberation of toe purusa, ceases to act and 
purusa, havmg contemplated prakrti, obtains freedom; and so, their 

being efiected, the connection between them is dis- 
solved (Bnasva on Kavika, p 21) 

1 Any sjratem of constructive evolutionary philosophy needs an organ- 
ismg pimciple a msus or an elan Alexander, who gits down aHh^Se 
to a kmd of space-time, makes tone the energismg factor 
Hobhousj m to preface to the second edibon-of M»,i 

S ^ evolution Uoy d Motlan 

attnbttto this funebon to God m to Emergent Evolution ^ ^ 

SPS.i 96 
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to be the end of the activities of prakrh,i though parkrfi is 
not conscious of this end. While the Samkh^ dimmates 
m^ologcal nurade-working. it admits an immanent tele- 
ology It IS a subhme thought to trace the grandeur of tlie 
cosmos and the marvellous arrangement of the world to tlie 
^ prakrti, which, though mechanical, effects results 
which surest strongly the wisest computation of sagacity 
But the Samkhya is clear that the activity of prakrti is not 
due to consaous reflection.* The analogies employed by the 
Sai^ya do not carry us very fax. The non-inteUigcnt 
prakrti is said to act even as the non-mtelhgent trees grow 
fruits, 3 or even as the milk of the cow is secreted for the 
purpose of nounshmg the calf Mechamsm does not eicplain 
itself, nor can the products of prakrti be regarded as tlie 
mechanical results of the lower conditions If prakrti iverc 
spontaneously active, then there can be no hberation, since 
its activity will be unceasing, if it were spontaneously 
inactive, then the course of mundane existence would at 
once cease fo go on The Slmkhya admits liiat the activity 
of prakrti implies a mover not itself m motion, though it 
produces movement. The evolution of prakrti imphcs 
spintual agency. But the spintual centres admitted by 
the SSmkhya are incapable of exerting any direct influence 
on prakrti , the Saihkhya that the mere presence of 
the puru§as excites prakrti to activity and development. 
Though purusa is not endowed vdth creative might, prakrli, 
which produces the manifold universe, is so on account of 
its union ivith puru|a. Prakrti is blind, but with the guidance 
of purusa it produces the manifold world The union of the 
two is compared to a lame man of good vision mounted on 
the shoulders of a blind man of sure foot 4 The collective 

• S K , 56, The Samkh) a view ot piaUfti is different from the ' ic.r 
of nature popularised by Huxley in his Komancs Lecture or by Ilatdi f 
lines — 

" Some Vast Imbecility, 

Mighty to build and blend. 

But Impotent to tend 
. An Automaton, 

Unconscious of our pains " 

• SPS„iii6l ’ w,- 

4 SK, SI Gaiiaapida sa>s “As n hmc man .ami a 

deserted by their fellow traacllcrs, who. in mal ing their «.ay with I 
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world of prakrti, the latter ceases to operate towards it.* 
The ef&dent cause of prakrti’s development is not the mere 
presence of the purusas, for they are always present, but 
their non-discrinunation. 

Pnor to the transformation of praUrti into mahat, etc , there is 
only non-discnmmation Adrsta, or unseen ment or dement, is as yet 
unproduced, smce it is a product of mahat and appears subsequent 
to the mitial action of pralcrb Adrsta, acquired in the previous 
creatidn, is of no help, smce it is different for different individuals, 
and at the moment of creation the different adrstas are not distributed 
to the different selves. In the last analysis, the cause of the activity 
of prakrti is non-discnmination,’ smce the connection with karma is 
only an effect of non*discrunmation i This non-discnmination brmgs 
about a temporary umon betiveen purusa and prakrti , the union, 
however, is not real, smce it dissolves on the nse of true knowledge 

Prakrti has caught purusas somehow m her web No cause is 
assigned to account for the original entanglement of the eternal souls, 
once free, m the equally eternal prakrti Only the fact is noticed 
that the purusas axe caught in the meshes of prakrti apparently with- 
out their consent It is due to non-discnmmation whidi has no 
beginning If it had a begmning, then, pnor to it, the souls would 
have been in release and after it. in bondage This would mean the 
bondage of the released 

We cannot say by what avidya is caused So it is regarded as 
begmiungless, though it may have an end .4 Aviveka is said to be the 
cause of the conjunction (samyogal between purusa and prakrti 5 
The former, which is the cause, emsts even m pralaya or dissolution, 
though not the latter This conjunction is not a real change (pannama), 
smce no new properties are produced in the purusa The relation 
between the two is sometimes viewed as that of the enjoyer and the 
enjoyable < 


XII 


PURU?A AND BTODHI 


Of all the evolutes of prakrti, buddhi is the most important. 
The senses present their objects to buddhi, which exhibits 
them to purusa. It is buddhi that discrimmates the difference 


• YS.u 24 
< See S P S , vi 12—15, 


*SK,6i, SPSjiu 70 
3 S P S , lu 67 

5 SPB,i 19, YS,u 23-24 
< S P B , 1 19 VijSanabhiksu disputes it on the ground that if the 
relation is eternal, it cannot be temunated by knowledge, and if it is non- 
etemal, it may as well be called conjunction (samyoga] 


VOL. n, 
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plative being shut up within kniself so that h. m 
upon the universe nor take cog^ance of it GoT& 
first mover, ^ said to move the wild by bemg the obm 
after which the whole creation staves, and not as if it were 

Concern wthteaS 

of ibe world would destroy the completeness of God's life 
ifltelhgence, though himself unmoved, 
mov^ the world by bis mere being. The further development 
of togs anses from thdr own nature But purusa k said 
0 be^ outside prakrti, and its influence on prakrfa, though 
real, is umnteihgible. The relation betiveen the two is a 
mystery which encompasses us, though we cannot penetrate it ‘ 
We cannot say that prakrti acts with reference to’ the end of 
the purusas, since the latter are eternally free and are incapable 
of enjoying the activities of prakrti. It follows that the 
activities of prakrti are meant for the consumpfaon of the 
jivas, who, on account of imperfect insight, identify them- 
selves with their IingaSariras, or subtle bodies, possess desires 
and stand m need of discrumnative knowledge So prakrb 
produces beings who are bound to suffer m order to give 
them an opportunity of extricating themselves ’ 

The real puni§a has relations .with a real world on account 
of a fancied relation between the two. So long as this fancied 
relation subsists, prakrti acts towards it. When the purusa 
recognises its distmctipn from the ever-evolving and dissolving 


• Cp S B , It a, 6 Samkaia, discussing the gueston of the puipose 
of the activities of pralirii, whether it is Uie enioyineiit (bhoga) or release 
(moksa} of souls, says " If enjoyment, what enjoyment can belong to tie 
soul lucapable of any accretiou (of pleasure orpam) ? Moreover, there wouM 
in that case be no opportunity for release (smee the soul as machve cannot 
aim at release, while pradhana aims only at the soul's undergomg vaned 
expeneuce) If the object were release, the activity of pradhSna would be 
purposeless, smee even antecedent to it the soul is in the state of release 
If both enjoyment and release, then, on account of the mfimte number of 
the objects of piadhiina to be enjoyed by the soul, there would bo no 
opportunity for final release ffor can the satisfaction of adcsirebe regaidcd 
as the purpose of the activity of pradhSna, since neither the non-intelbgtn* 
piadh5na nor the essentially pure soul can feel any desire If, finally, yn“ 
assume that the pradhana is active, since otherwise the power of Sjgit 
(belongmg to the soul as intelligence) and the creative power (of the pradhina) 
would be purposeless, it would follow that, since the two do not cca'c a 
any tune, the apparent world would never come to an end, so that nut 
release of the soul is impossible “ 

• SPS, Vftti.u t 
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between soul and body is asserted, then the imperfections of 
the latter will have to be attnbuted to the former. This will 
prejudice the Samkhya theory of the essential purity of the 
soul Bondage is tlie reflection in purusa of the impunties 
of buddhi Release is the removal of tins reflection con- 
sequent on the recovery by buddhi of its original punty, 
t « dissolution into prakrti. To say that the activity of 
prakrti is for the benefit of purusa is a figurative way of 
saymg that it is for the purification of buddhi. lATiile buddhi 
is m itself sattvika, in any individual it is rajasa or tamasa, 
on account of the contaminatmg mfluences of its past life. 
The feehng of pam or pleasure which we experience arises 
from the interaction of buddhi and the objective world with 
purusa as the onlooker. While buddhi should give nse only 
to pleasure, on account of the play of its acquired influences, 
it brings about painful results. This is why the same thing 
affects different persons differently. Every object appre- 
hended is viewed through the distracting medium of indi- 
vidual purpose. Thus, what is pleasant to one is unpleasant 
to another, or to the same person at a difierent time We 
generally hve in worlds of our own, where we over-estimate 
our particular needs and purposes and set a conventional 
value on our preferences. Our ordinary hves are bound up 
with our selfish desires and give nse to pain TTijypd with 
some amount of uncertain pleasure. If we punfy our buddhi, 
get nd of our past tendencies, then we shall be m a position 
to look at thmgs, not as related to us, but as related among 
themselves, i e. absolutely. When buddhi is dominated by 
sattva, it gives nse to true knowledge , by rajas, to desire ; 
and by tamas, to false knowledge and the like.* 

XIII 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

In all knowledge, three factors are involved • the object 
known, the subject knowmg, and the process of knowledge. 
In the Samkhya philosophy " the pure consaousness is the 
hetah yatharthajnanalietnjj, rajo ragahetuh, tamo viparitajfianadi- 
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between purusa and prakrti and accomplislies, for purusa, 
the fruition of all that is to be experienced ' Buddhi, by 
means of the reflection of purusa, which is adjacent to it, 
becomes verily of its form and accomplishes its expenence 
of all objects. Though buddlu is a product of prakrti and 
so non-conscious m character, stfll it appears as if mteihgent » 
Purusa does not transfer its diaractenstics of consciousness to 
buddhi, *' Because of the transparenigr of prakrti in her 
sattva part, the puru§a reflected therem mistakes the- sense 
of selfhood and agency (abhimana) of prakrti as belonging to 
itself This misconception is m the self also as reflected in 
prakrti and not m the self as such , even as the motionless 
noon reflected in water moves through the motion of water "i 
Vacaspati holds that there can be no contact (samyoga) 
between purusa and the state of buddhi, since they belong 
to two different orders of reality ; and so it is said that there 
is a reflection of purusa in buddhi which makes the latter 
conscious The ego is the seemmg unity of buddhi md 
puru§a When puru§a sees there is a modification of buddhi 
simultaneous with it \^Tien buddhi suffers modification, it 
catches a ghmpse of purusa, so that the contact jsamyo^) 
of purusa and prakrti is sunultaneous with the unity ot me 
reflectmg puru§a and the particulai transformation of bu 
The relation between purusa and prakrti associated with i 
IS such that whatever mental phenomena happen m the mm ^ 
are mterpreted as the expenences of the purusa Even n 
discrimination belongs to buddhi, and m bondage it is renecreu 


Purusa is said to be immediately connKt^ with 
buddhi pertammg to it, and mdirectly with , ,, 

Vijnanabhiksu says that while purusa is the s^sm 
il the witness of the states of buddhi without y 
mediaiy, it is the beholder (diasta) of others 

of buddhi. The free n mal cLechon 

sSksm when connected with buddhi 5 If a le 


^7 SPB.i i6i 

. Cetalil4diva(SK.2o) Sea also SK, So 

J S P S . Vftfa, vj 59 jnai,r,dual Iraddbi 

, Cp S P B , 1 19 " that cohjuncMB 

li IS hy reason of the conjunction of buddhi asan pa jgpg^ijo 
of pain takes place in the pumja 
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through the sense-organs, buddhi comes mto contact rvith the 
external object and is afiectcd by it, it assumes the form of 
that object. The force of consciousness (cetana^alcti), reflected 
in the buddlii thus modified, imitates the modification of 
buddhi ; and it is the imitation (tadvrttyanukara) that is 
known as apprdiension (upalabdhi). The reflection of the 
puru^a is not an actual mtercourse, but is only apparent, 
bemg due to the failure to perceive the distinction between 
the purusa and buddhi. The connection of the purusa, as 
refierted in the buddhi, with the object is called toowledge, 
and the connection of the purusa with this knowledge is 
seen in the resulting determination that “ I act,” » whereas 
in reality the " I," or purusa, cannot act, and what acts, t e 
buddhi, cannot think * 

No movement of buddhi will be conscious apprehension 
untd it attracts the attention of some purusa. This view is 
intended to bnng out the unconscious nature of buddhi, 
manas and the senses.3 


The action of the different functions is successive, though, in 
some, the succession is so rapid as to escape attention When one 
sees a tiger in a dark night, one's senses are excited, manas reflects, 
ahamkSra identifies, and the buddhi determines the nature of the 
object, and one runs away for dear life Here the different acts take 
place so quickly that they seem to occur simultaneously When one 
sees an object in a dim hght, suspects it to be a thief, and slowly Tuaypc 
up one’s nund and moves away in an opposite direction, the different 
stages are discermble i 


» Bnddhav aropitacaitanyasya vi^ayeua sambandho jfiauam, jfiSnena 
sambaudhaS cetaao’ham karomlty upalabdiih {Handasa Bha 1 «carya on 
tJdayana's lUiswnSHjah, x 14). “ 

thinks that the self knows the object through the 
mental modification on which it casts its reflection, Vi]fianabhik5n holds 
that the mental modification which takes in the reflection of the self and 
its form IS reflected back on the self, and it is through this reflection 
that tte self knows tte object Yogavarthha, i -4 Taltvavatiafadi, p 13 
3 But in the Sa&khya theory there cannot arise buddhi, ahamkara, 
ete , until there is the pervading influence of pnmsa over prakrti It is 
tterefore nnnecessa^ for ns to thiii that buddhi is simply non-conscions 
The development of bnddhi is itself due to the influence of purusa We 
for bnddhi ahamkara, etc , as mere instruments ready made 

1,1^ use of purusa, but remaimng unconscicms and inert, nnbl purusas 
look through them as thrmgh a telescope, for this would ?o iLo™ 
central pnnciple of the simkhya that prakrti cannot give use tfbnd^ 
etc . unW puTusa disturbs the equilibnam of prakrti ' 

< S K . 30, TaitvahaumudSf 3c 
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knower (pr^atr) ; the modification (vrtti) is the pramana- 
prama is the reflection m consciousness of the moLcatioK 
m the form of the objects. The knowable is the subie? 
matter of the reflected modifications.” » Expenence hdings 
to PU^a.> Buddhi (mteHect), ahamkara (self-sense), manas 
(mind), and the senses constitute the apparatus by means of 
which the external object is apprehended by the subject- 
When an object excites the senses, the manas 3 arranges the 
SOTse-rapressions mto a percept, the sdf-sense refers it to 
the self, and the buddhi forms the concept < Buddhi, qiread 
over the whole body, contains the impressions (samskaras) 
and tendencies (vasanas) of past hves, which are revived under 
suitable conditions “ By means of the contact with objects 
through the channels of the senses, or by means of the knoiv- 
ledge of the inferential mark and the hie, is first produced a 
moificatibn of buddhi in the form of the object to be cognised 
This modification, tmged mth the object, enters on (the field 
of union of) the puru§a by the form of a reflection and shines 
there, since purusa, who is not liable to transformation, cannot 
possibly be modified into the form of the object." If appre- 
hension of the object means the assumption of the form of 
the object, such a transformation is not possible with the 
puru§a ; so buddhi is said to be modified For the modifica- 
tion to be manifested, there must be the reflection of buddhi 
m consaousness 5 This reflection is detemuned by the 
modification of the buddhi The reflection in purusa lasts 
only so long as that which is reflected is present The 
reflection in purusa of the modification of buddhi is not 
subsequent to but simultaneous with the modification When, 


* SPB,i 87 »SPS,i M 3 

3 Manas is recognised as an eleventh sense for several reasons If th* 
eternal puruja were itself associated with the objects of pleasure and paifl, 
then there could be no liberation If the connectioii with objects tool 
place in dependence on piakrti, then there could be no hberation, since 
prakrti is eternal If the non-eteioal objects, jars, etc, were associ^eu 
with the eternal intelhgence of purusa, then there could he no such di^ 
tmction as seen and unseen since ail things now eustrag would Decessarey 
be seen at one and the same moment If the association of objects ui™ 
lutelligenoe depended only on the eatemal organs, we could not account loi 
the non-sunnltaneous character of our perceptions 

t Tattvakawmtil, 36 For a crituasm of the Samfchya theory of Jtn 
ledge, see N V and N V T T , 111 a 8-9 
I SPB„i 99, 
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that of a crystal to a rose reflected m it ; there is no actual 
transference (uparaga), but only the assumption of such 
transference (abhimana) * 

The purusas, tliough innumerable and universal and of 
the form of consaousness, do not illumine all things at all 
tunes, smee they are free from attachment (asanga) and 
cannot by themsdves be modified into the form of the objects. 
The purusas reflect the modifications of their respective 
buddhis and not those of others That object by which the 
buddhi is affected is known, while that by which it is not 
aSected is not Icnoivn.* 

The diflerent states of wakmg, dreaming, sleep and death 
are distinguished. In the waking state, buddhi is modified 
in the form of objects through the channels of senses , m 
dreams the modifications of buddhi are the results of the 
samskaras, or the impressions of previous experiences. Dream- 
less sleep is twofold according as the withdrawal (laya) is 
partial or complete In the former condition buddhi is not 
modified in the form of objects, though it assumes the forms 
of pleasure, pain and dulness inherent in it. This is why, 
when one wakes from sleep, one has memory of the kind of 
sleep one had. In death we have a case of complete laya .3 


The Sources of Knowledge 

Cognitive-consdousness is of five different kinds : pramana, 
or valid knowledge, viparyaya, or unreal cognition restmg on 
a form not possessed by that which is its object, 4 vikalpa, 
or cogmtive consciousness, induced by conventional expres- 
sions though devoid of any object {vastusunya),S nidra (sleep), 
or coition supported on tamas ,6 and smrti or remembrance. 

The Samkhya accepts the three pramanas of perception 
^erence and scnptural testimony.? Knowledge produced 
toough sense-activity is perception. When a thing like a 
jar comes withm the range of vision, buddhi, or the intellect, 

■SDs’^ **' 20. iv. 22. 

^ ^ ^ S P B , 1 148 * V <5 ,0 

•Y.S.xxo.'^® 
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The psychic functions of perception and thought, desire 
and clioice, are, stnctly speaking, mechanical processes of 
tlie pioducts of piakrti, whicli constitute the inner organs' 
Tliey would rcmam unconsaous but for tlie purusa which 
illuminates tliem, i.e. makes them conscious This is the 
sole function of purusa, since all activity belongs to prakrfa 
Purusa is a passive mirror in which the inner organ is reflected 
The purely immaterial self bathes the processes of the inner 
organ in its own consciousness, so that they do not remain 
unconscious. The Samkhya assumes not only the proximity 
of the purusa to buddhi, but also tlie reflection of purusa m 
buddhi. We cognise the conscious occurrence even as we see 
the face reflected in a mirror. Only m this way can con- 


sciousness have a vision of itself » 

The relation between the mcorporeal purusa and the 
corporeal buddlu is hard to conceive Accordmg to Vacaspati, 
tliere can be no contact betiveen the two on the plane of 
space and time He tlierefore mterprets proximity (sannidhi) 
as fitness (yogyata). The purusa, though it remams aloof 
from the states of buddlu, falls mto the misconception of 
identifymg itself wtli buddhi and ascnbmg the states of the 
latter to itself. Vijnanabhiksu contends that if such a special 
kmd of fitness is admitted, there is no reason why the purusa 
should lose it at the time of deliverance 'In other words, 
there can be no dehverance, smee the purusa 
to experience the states of buddhi for ever. So ® ° 
that there is a real contact of the purusa ivith fhe modih^- 
tions of buddhi m any cognitive occurrence Su^ a crar 
need not involve any change in the puniga for 
the nse of new quahties Buddhi suffers changes, and 
these are reflected in the purusa there answ ^ „ je 

person or expenencer m the punisa, --gars 

reflected back in the buddhi the state of 
as a conscious occurrence Bqt_ even like 

that the relation between the purusa and the buddlu ^ 

. The three inner organs, buddh^ ^ Tnt 3er“cp Garbs 

treated as one, since they are closely as regards its 

" This combined material inner ^an Samira doctnne asenbes 

anspintual nature, and aU the fnnebons that Sa^ya oo 

to it to the nervous system ’’ (E B E . “-P fyngoMUSness (S D S , av) 

• CitechaySpatb, or the falling of the shadow ot eonsciou. 
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Even ii purusa is knowable, it is because pnnisa is reflected in 
buddhi The eye cannot see itself except as it is reflected in a mirror 
All cognitions are modifications of the internal organ A primary 
cognition such as " This is a jar is a modification of that organ. 
When Its reflection falls on purusa, it is apprehended The cognition, 
" I cognise the jar," is a modification of the internal organ. Purusa, 
along with the reflection of the modification of the mtemal organ, such 
as " This is a jar," is reflected m the mtemal organ This second 
reflection is the modification. of the mtemal organ Even the cognition 
" I am distmct from pralcrti ” is a modification of the mtemal ojrgan.* 
Buddhi changes according to the objects offered to it 

The notion of self, which is connected with all our mental pheno- 
mena and which illumines them, is due to the reflection of the self m 
buddhi So purusa may be said to see again that which was perceived 
by the buddhi, and so impart consciousness by transferring its illumma- 
tion to the buddhi as the ego The purusa can know itself only through 
its reflection m the buddhi, modified mto the form of the object 
According to Vacaspati, the self can know itself only when attention 
IS entirely withdrawn from the mental function m which the self is 
reflected, and is whoUy concentrated on the reflection of the self m the 
sattva nature of buddhi In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
IS said to be buddhi m its sattva nature, rendered conscious by receivmg 
the reflection of purusa in it , and the object is the self m its punty > 
Vyfisa 3 holds that the self cannot be known by the buddhi m which 
It IS reflected, but it is the self which knows itself through its reflection 
in the pure nature of buddhi Vijfianabhiksu thmks that the self 
knows itself through the reflection m itself of the mental modification, 
which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, 
even as it knows an external object through the reflection in itself of 
the mental modification which assumes the form of the object 3 Since 
the self IS essentially self-lummous, it can know itself through the 
reflection in itself of the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
self Vijfianabhiksu regards the self as determined by the mental 
mode which is modified mto the form of the self as the subject, and 
the self m its pure essence as the object 

Pratyabhijfia or recognition, is brou^t under perception. 
It is possible because buddhi is eternal, and quite different 
from the momentaiy cognitions of mdividuals The eternal 
buddhi undergoes modifications, by virtue of which it becomes 
coimected with the different cognitions mvolved in recog- 
nition This would not be possible of the self which is 
unmodifiable.5 


' y ® • •' The self as seer is absolute in its punty, vet is 

capable of being perceived m expenence " (pratyayafiupaiyah) ^ 

• TattvavatiSradi. uf 35 5 YB . 111 35 , YogamrlUka, 11, 35. 

S For a cnticism of the theory, see N S , m 2 i-^ 
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is so modified as to assume the form » of the jar ; and the 
soul becomes aware of the existence of the jar^ The two 
kinds of perception, indeterminate (mnnkalpaka) and deter- 
minate (savikalpaka), are admitted. According to VScaspati, 
buddiu comes mto touch with external objects through the 
senses. At the first'moment of the contact there is an uide- 
tenninate consciousness m which the particular features of 
the object are not noticed, and we have only indeterminate 
perception At the second moment-, through the exercise of 
mental analysis (vikalpa) and synthesis (samkalpa), the object 
is perceived as possessing a definite nature, 3 and we have 
deteimmate perception. While Vacaspab thinks that the 
activity of manas is necessary for perception, Vijfianabhiksu 
denies it, and holds that buddhi directly comes mto touch 
with the objects through the senses. Vacaspati assigns to 
manas the function of arranging the sense-data and ordenng 
them into determinate perceptions, while Vijranabhiksu 
th 7 nlf-c! that the determinate character of thmgs is directly 
perceived by the senses and that manas is only the faculty 
of desire, doubt and imagmation Yogic perception is admitted 
by the Sarakhya, which holds that aU things exist mvolved 
or evolved at all tunes The mmd of the yogin can come 
mto connection with the past and the future objects wen 
exist at present in a latent condition by virtue of 
powers produced by meditation 4 Yogic perception pro™ 
by the powers of tnind is unhke ordmary sense-percep 
In memory-knowledge, the manas, the self-sense ^ 
mteUect alone are active, though their activity 
the results of previous perceptions— such as a 
While the outer organs of perception can op®^ 
objects presented to them, manas can deal vnth the ^ 

the futm-e as well. In the case of “^‘“"^^P^Crceives 
co-operation of the sense-organs is lackmg. Bnddhi pe 
the states of pleasure and the like.s 

j SPS.J 89 

j Cp'^^^Sa^^Samanyaviiesasamudayo diavyam (YE , 44) 

5 "mat'w manifested m 

j (U— ) 

i. 651* 
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competent for the work * Nor are the Vedas eternal, since 
they possess the character of effects. Letters pensh after 
they are pronounced. When we say “ It is the same letter,” 
we mean that it belongs to tlie same genus * Simply because 
the Vedas are not of personal origm, we cannot infer that 
they are eternal, since a sprout is not eternal, though it has 
not a personal origm 3 Their objects are supersensuous, yet 
" there can be intuition even in tlie case of supersensuous 
objects, by means of the umversal forms which determme 
the character of being a padartha, or an object denoted by 
a word.” i Though the Vedas are not of personal authorship, 
their natural power to denote objects is communicated by 
aptas to them disciples 5 The Veda, on account of its non- 
peisonal authorship, is free- from doubts and discrepancies, 
and is regarded as of self-evident validity. If the validity 
of the Vedas depended on something else, they would not be 
authoritative for us.* Kapila, at the beginnmg of the kalpa, 
only remembered it. The scriptural statements are tested 
and hved by the muktas or the hberated, who pass tbi»m on 
to others If those who teach us the §astras are not inspired 
seers, but have accepted them at second-hand, then it would 
be a case of the blind leading the blind.? We accept the 
utterances of the aptas as vahd, smce their authority is 
established by the tested vahdity of their sayings in other 
branches of Imowledge as ayurveda ® 

The Samkhya is aware that there are other systems which 
profess to be revealed, and so argues that reason will have to 
be employed in finding out which codes of revdation are 
true and which not Vaca^ati says : *' The invahdity of 
these systems is due to their makmg unreasonable assertions, 
to the lack of sufficient support, to their making statements 
opposed to the canons of lo^c, to their acceptance by the 
mlecchas and such other low classes.” 9 Aniruddha quotes a 


’ s P S., V 47 

> S P S V. 45 The sphotavada is refuted m v 57, and sound 

on its character as effect, is said to be non-etemal (v. 58) 

s-^ndlnyanipena pratlter 

sS-PB,v43 «SPS,V5I jSPS 

* S P B . 1 g8 . IV 51 9 Tailvakaumudt, 5 
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According to the Sanikh 3 ?a, a cognition is not perceived by 
another cognition, but is perceived by the self. For cognition 
IS regarded as a function of the buddhi, which is unconscious, 
and so it cannot be its own object, but can only be appre- 
hended by the self ' 

Negation (abh&va) is also mentioned under perception 
The Samkhya does not admit negation as such, but mterprets it 


in terms of the positive. Mere non-perception cannot prove 
non-existence, smce it may be due to other causes, such as long 
distance, excessive nearness, extreme subtlety, or disturbance 
of sense-organs, inattention, concealment of the object, and 
mixture with other things * Internal perception, self-con- 
sciousness, recognition and knowledge of non-existence are 
treated as falling under perception 

Inference is said to be of two krnds' affirmative (vita) 
and negative (avita) The former is based on affirmative 
concomitance and the latter on negative concomitance 3 The 
five-membered form of the syllogism is admitted 4 Generab- 
sation IS the result of the observation of the accompaniment 
attended with the non-observation of non-accompaniment 5 
Vyapti, which is constant concomitance, is not a sqiarate 
piinciple < It is a relation of thm^, but not itself a thing 
Arthapatti or imphcation, and sambhava or subsump lOn, 


are mcluded under mference , 

Aptavacana or trustworthy assertion, is also a source oi 
valid knowledge A word is related to its object as a agn 
to the thmg signified This is evident from the mstru^on 
of the trustworthy, the law of use and wont, ^onvenhon 
the fact of their possessmg the same denotation The 
are not said to be the composition of persons, J , 

not any persons who can be their authors . 

have no concern with the Vedas, and the unreleased 

I y B , IV 9 'See also Tamavaiiaradt, i 9 ^ K S P S 
, ^c^pati brings the pQrvavat and sSmanyatodr ta kinds und 
former and fosavat under the latter See T aitvaUuimiil. 5 


s S P S ’ Vrte V 28 Constant coexistence of both thesSdhya a 

orof one'sS?MSPS.v 29) AH Produced 
case of the f™, while " all smoKy ton^ are fie^ js ^ 

« Tattvantaram, V 30 Pafi^itta ? v 3 *) 

possession of the power of that S PS. v 4® 
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XV 

Some Critical Coksiderations on the Samkhya Theory 
OF Knowledge 

Postponing to a later section a cntical estimate of th.e 
Samkhya metaphysics, we may briefly notice here some of 
the stnkmg defects of the Samkhya theory of knowledge* 
From the fact that in the world of experience the mdividual 
deals with a datum or somethmg given, the Samkliya argues 
to the independent ^stence of sn b)ects a ndjobiects. As we 
have seSii^ in the discussion of lie Nyaya theory of knowledge, 
pure sub]ects and pure objects are false abstractions which 
have no meaning apart from the concrete experience in which 
they function. When the Samkhya breaks up the concrete 
unity of experience into the two elements of subject and 
object and makes them fi ctitionslv absolu te, it cannot account 
for the fact of expenence! WKSTpurusa is viewed as pure 
consciousness, the permanent hght which illuimnates all 
objects of knowledge, and prakrti as something opposed to 
consciousness and utterly foreign to it, the latter can never 
become the object of the former. The Samkhya cannot get 
across the ditch which it has dug between the subject and the 
object The metaphors of proximity, reflection, and the hke, 
are artifiaal remedies intended to cure iraagmary diseases. 
Purusa can never know prakrti, if the two axe what the 
Samkhya takes them to be. The purusa cannot say in what 
way the changes m its consciousness, said to be the reflections 
of the modifications of buddhi, are brought about. The 
Samkhya says, when buddhi _is modified, this modification is 
reflected m the consciousness of purusa. Grantmg for argu- 
ment’s sake the validity of this theory of reflection, are we 
not m the gnp of ^ BvchologicaL sufaientivism ? To recave a 
reflection is not the same ti^g as to percave a reahty that 

» There is some smulanty between the SSmkhya and the Kantian theories 
of knowledge The_ phenomenal world is constituted m both by the co- 
opeiation of the transcendental subjects (purusas) and objects (prakjti) Both 
assert the autonomy of the selves in the trans-^mpmcal world and admit 
the emstence of matter m view of the passivity of the subjects which cannot 
produce their own sensatioiis Both hold that the esastence of God cannot 
be proved In other respects there are vital difierences. 
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verse in his Vrtti to the eSerf • " Wtitra ^ ^ 
from hea^ simply because an apta, or compet^rpeS 

S^LSutedt^mrS'/S'* axe supported by reason should 
oe Mcepted by me and others like yourselves ” i 

hv i+Q ! appearance of being an innovation 

y Its acceptance of the Veda as a means of knowledge But 

Ignores others. It, however, never openly opposes the Vedas, 
foim^twM* deadly process of sapping their 


The modification of buddhi is the pramana, and the validity 
or the mvahdity of these modifications can be tested by the 
I^er modifications, and not by any reference to external 
objects The object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent 
object, but an existent one Water is the object of the 
illusion of water, and when this illusory cognition is contra- 
dicted by the cogmtion of the rays of the sun, the latter 
cogmtion has for its object the rays of the sun » Vahdity, 
as well as invalidity, belongs to the cognition itself 3 Some- 
times it is said that only the iruti is of self-evident vahdity 
(svatahpramanam), while perception and^ inference are hable 
to error and require confirmation. 4 The test of reality is 
workabihty (arthaknyal^ntva). Our apprehension, moreover, 
is relative to our ahariikaxa, or mdividual purpose It is 
diflicult to have a dismterested knowledge of the world inde- 
pendent of us The jiva is impnsoned m its own isolated 
consciousness, and cannot attain to the knowledge of reality 
beyond it. It follows that all empincal Icnowledge is vitiated 
by a central flaw Every cognition imphcatmg tlie punisa 
confuses it with the internal organ It is when the shadow 
of buddhi falls on puru§a that the latter appears as though 
possessed of cogmtion s 


Na hy aptavacanan nabha»o nipatanb mabasniah 
Yuktanad vacanam grahyain mayanyaiSca bhavadvidhaih 

(i *6) 

> Prabhacandra cntieises flus view on tbe ground that it abohshes the 
distmctton between vabd and invahd cognitions. 

3 The Naiyayita cnticises this view on the ground that if cognibon® 
were inherently invalid, we cannot act , and if they were inherently valid 
we cannot account for erroneous cogmtioos which are facts 

4 S P S , 1 147 > 1 36. 77. 83, 154 , II 20, 22 , 111 IS. 8° > ** 

5 Tativakaumndf, 5 
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Tlifi_EtincLple-of- consciousness -is never perceived in itself. 
Jt IS i nferred from knowledge It is said to be pure awareness. 
The universal element of knowledge is abstracted and set 
down as the purusa or the consciousness which has no form, 
no quality, no movement. It is called the pure subject The 
contents of consaousness which are ever fluctuatmg are 
traced to the object world, which is regarded as a funda- 
mental unity whose character is vanableness All objects 
are matenal, includmg sense-data and mental states which 
are limited in their nature. They come and go and are 
copies of outer things, though made of subtler stuff Though 
the modifications of buddhi bdong to the same group as 
the thmgs of the world, the purusa illummates the former, 
smce buddhi is of a far subtler nature and possesses the 
quality of sattva m a preponderant degree. Buddhi is better 
adapted for the reflection of the hght of purusa than the other 
products of prakrti.* So far as knowledge is concerned, we 
get to know other things through the modifications of buddhi 
or mind-stufi Each act of knowledge is broken up into the 
pnnaple of consciousness, which illumines it, and a modifica- 
tion of buddhi which is in itself non-conscious, though it 
becomes a content of consciousness the moment it is illummed 
by the puru§a. The movements of buddhi are in themselves 
unconscious, but through their connection with purusa they 
are mterpreted as the coherent experiences of an individual. 
Smce experience has in it tv/o elements, one constant and the 
other viable, we cannot isolate the two and argue that the 
two exist separately and happen to come together in expe- 
nence. To assume that the subject and the object of know- 
ledge are complete in themselves is to rend the seamless 
garment of truth by settmg up its different elements agamst 
the whole to which they essentially bdong If purusa is self 
and prakrti selfless, then they are, by defimtion, reaprocaUy 


matter. mMs and energy answering to tamas and raias are 
the dominant teatnres. In bnddhi, tamas is at its lowest and sattva at its 
highest, and so it has the power of translucence If buddhi had only sattva 
Md rajas elements, it would give nse to a simultaneous revelation of^ 

of the element of tamas m it tS 
wL * “ reflected wherever tamas is removed In a sense 

buddhi hides it aU knowledge potenhaUy What becomes actual 

depends on the hftmg of the veil of darkness becomes actual 
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is not merely mental. What is the relation between the 
external object and the internal idea ? If the two things are 
related causally, what becomes of the radical opposition 
between the two ? Is perception at any tune a mere change 
of consaousness ? Is it not always an awareness of an 
object ? Are we not going beyond the verified expenence 
when we regard tlie awareness and the object as two distinct 
realities ? If the purusa and the prakrti are absolutely 
unrelated to each other, then we cannot account for a consaous 
occurrence or even a matenaJ process. This is evidently a 
reductio ad absurdm i. But the Samldiya hideS'frSffi'itsetf' 
the unsatisfactormess of its position by a number of metaphors 
and inconsistencies. When subject and object approach one 
another, there is said to be a mutual reflection of quahte 
and transfer of properties. Unless the subject and the object 
are akin to each other, how can the one reflect the other? 
How can buddhi, which is non-intelhgml^efiect-punisa^ 
ilowjm-the-foniiless. purupTivKch js the-constant-seer_^te 
bnddhi whi^ is j fliaiiging ? The two cannot, 
therefore, be absolutely opposed m nature The last suto 
of the Vibhutipada of the Yoga Sidra states that when bud^ 
becomes as pure as puru§a, freedom is attained ’ 
buddhi does jiot-bind- the -purusa; and, before the 
of-buddhTwe have the reflection of purusa m the pnnnw 
buddhi Buddhi makes possible complete 
puru§a and prakrti and their distmction. -So J ong m 
is tin fred with selfish a ims and particular pugioses-iheJ — 

emonot be known b y us ^ j 

The Simkhya theory does not account for the l 

knowledge which is a subject-object ^the 

that the object depends on the subject to “^“^ere 
subject requires an object to know In o^er ^ 

IS no knowledge without the synthesis ^ ^ 

subject cannot know its^ ^ Mtef is mani- 

fuUv It cannot know the object until the latter 

Sd by the subject. 

essential? The two cannot be external to eac^ 
appearance of externality arises on accomt of our 
beyond the fact of expenence to account for i . 

• Sattvapunijayob iuddlusamye kaivaly 
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developed, and is everyAvhere struggling to free itself from 
individual limitations and regards things, not from the point 
of view of a particular organism, but from that of a pure 
subject. WTule in one sense our knowledge is our own, in 
another it is independent of us who possess it. 


XVI 

Ethics 

The Samkhya starts ivith the idea of the universality of 
suffenng,^ winch is of three kinds adhyatmika, t.e. arising 
from the psychophysical nature of man ; adhibhautika, 
t e, arising from the external world ; and the adhidaivika, 
i e. arising from the supernatural agencies. The pain caused 
by the disorders of the body or mental unrest is of the first 
kind, the second type is due to men, beasts and birds, 
while the third owes its existence to the mfluence of planets 
and the elemental agencies® Every individual staves to 
alleviate and if possible get rid of pain. But pain cannot be 
rooted out by the remedies prescribed by the science of 
medicine or the scriptures.3 Liberation is not attamable by 
the observance of Vedic rites. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
the Samkhya urges that the Vedic rites involve a violation 
of the great moral principles. The law of is set as i de 

when we kill an animal for the Agnistoma sacrifice. XilItTig 
is productive of sin, even though it be in a sacrifice. Besides, 
the kind of heaven we get to by the performance of the 
sacrifice is a temporary one. Life in heaven (svarga) is not 
exempt from the influence of the three gunas. By the 
practice of virtue and the performance of sacrifices we simply 
postpone the evil but do not get nd of it. We cannot escape 
from evils by death, since the same fate pursues us life after 
hfe n the misenes are natural to the soul, there is no help 
for us ; if they axe only acadoital and arise from somethmg 
else, we can escape suffering by sepaxatmg ourselves from the 
source of suffenng. 

Bondage belongs to prakrti and is attabuted to punisa. 

* t ^ “ 15 • Tattmkawnudl, i 

3 S iv , 2 
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c\tiii<!ivc, and Uierc can bo no communion between them • 
and iigJitly the Srimhliya views tlie relation between the two 
as a mechanical one. A mcdianical relation implies that the 
subject and the object of consciousness arc not only numencally 
difieicnt, but arc also, per sc, wholly independent of and 
separate from each other. The mcclianical modifications of 
buddlii become ilJiinimatcd, as if by magic, inth the light of 
consciousness We have not here any explanation of conscious 
knowledge ' The rise of consciousness on tlie occasion of a 
mcdianical modification is a baffling mystery. But tlie 
problem is of our outi creation. We first of all assume the 
existence of a pure subject and a pure object, which he wholly 
without the lange of e.\penence, and tlien struggle to bnng 
them together into o.\periencc A truer philosophy tells us 
that subject and object arc distinguished mtliin consciousness 
or luiowlcdge, and not simpi}' outside of it. Subject and 
object do not happen to come togctlier, but are really 
inseparable from cadi other. If experience is allowed to speak 
for itself, it uill tdl us that subject and object are jwesented 
as one Knowledge becomes mtcUigible when we recognise 
tliat the fundamental relation in all consaous experience is a 
relation of members wliidi are in an organic unity, which 
exist as terms in a living process, in and through each other, 
or m and through a universal wluch transcends them both, 
tliough it does not exclude them. The fundamental fact of 
a universal consciousness is the presupposition of all knowledge 
The Samkliya purusa should be really this one universal sdf, 
though it IS regarded as many on account of the confusion 
between the psychological and the metaphysical self. Of course, 
every jiva has the universal self operatmg in it In one sense,, 
our knowledge is the manifestation of a universal prmciple , 
while, from another pomt of view, it is dependent on a sensible 
process, whidi must be stimulated from ivithout by its appro- 
priate objects. Intelhgence is the same in all m whom it is 

> Cp " That the non-intelligent ahamkaia shonld mamfest 
lununons self has no more sense than to say that a spent co^ w 

the sun ” . t 

SantS*g5ra ivadityam ahamkSro jaqatnialcah 
Svayamjyotwam Stmanam vyanaktlh na yuktunad. 

Vamunaeatya Afmastdiht, quoted in B B , u i ij 
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sotil is leit alone, it is said to be purified. The supreme good, 
which the ]iva aims at and strives for, is to realise the per- 
fection of the purusa. All ethical activity is for the fuller 
reahsation of the purusa m us. The circuit of saihsara is one 
of conflict and change, made up of parts that are indifierent 
and external to each other. The ]iva, in its endless revolu- 
tions, is ever seeking and ever faihng to attain to unity with 
itself, ie. attain to the status of purusa, which is eternally 
one witli itself and complete in itself, havmg no necessary 
relation with anythmg external to it. Every ]iva has in it 
the higher purusa, and to realise its true nature has no need 
to go out of itself, but only to become conscious of its real 
nature. The ethical process is not the development of some- 
thmg new, but a re-discovery of what we have forgotten 
Release is a return into one’s true self and dehverance from 
a yoke to which the jiva has sub 3 ected itsdf. It is the 
removal of an illusion which hides our true nature from our 
eyes The knowledge that "lam not ” (nasmi), that " naught 
is mine ” (na me), and that " the ego exists not ’’ (naham), 
leads to release.^ 

Mlfiule freedom is brought about by knowledge, this know- 
ledge is not merely theoretical It is what results from the 
practice of virtue, yoga, etc.* While bondage is traced to 
wrong knowledge (viparyaya), this wrong knowledge includes 
not only avidya, or unreal cogmtion, but also asmita, or 
^oism, raga or desire, dvesa or hatred, and abhimvesa or 
fear 3 These are brought about by asalrti, or incapacity 
which is of twenty-eight kmds, of which eleven' bdong to the 
senses and seventeen to buddhi.! Unselfish activity is an 
mdirect means to salvation 5 By itsdf it does not lead ns to 
freedom. It may yield birth in the divme regions, which is 
not to be confused with moksa « Vairagya, which foUows the 
nse of discnmmative knowledge, is different from that which 
precedes it.7 Through vairagya, or unattacbment. absorption 
mto prakrti takes place.* This dissolution mto prakrti is not 


» SK,64 

3 S P S and S P B , m. 37, 
5 3 82, 85 


’ S P B , m 77 and 78. 

< SPS.m 38, SK,49 
‘ S P S , 111 52-53 


I v^J^gya are distinguished in Tatlvakaumudl, 23. 

‘ Vairagyat prakttilaya?> (S K , 45. S P S., m 54) * 
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" Althonga bondage in tne fonn of the cognl'im cf pr;- 
and discriirinadoa and non-discnnunaucn in tie fcnn t' 
functions belong to the cirta or the inner organ, sti3 pnrc.> s 
eajotment or roSeiing consists in the mere renecnon c: pnn 
in him.” ^ Pumsa’s bondage is a fiction,^ due to its prodr.tr 
to dtta. It is therefore said to be adventiticus (au??ii,.t a} 
If ptircsa’s connection with pain were real, it coJc -.c; :>a 
cut o£. Mjnanabinksu quotes a verse front the K'lrr-i 
Purdjja: to the effect: "iVere the seif bt’ nature hnr-.-e, 
unclean, mutable, venl}* release would not be poss'Mc fer it 
even by hundreds of rebirths.” « Bondage is not ere to 
time or space, embodiment or karma.? All these bdo-g to 
the not-self. The property of one thing cannot p'cd.re 
change in another, for then ail would enjot' pleasure or s/icr 
pain.* Bondage arises through the conjuncton cf p.-ul rt: 
with purusa, which is by nature eternal and pure, enirn'crt 
and unconSned. * mpr* Ti'(v:?r?re oi D"Ui.ra u 

caus 
might 


ru tit 
S'-' 


yot is the mere prescice oi p' 
luse of espencnce, since on such a view’ the rclensrn s'-- 
ight have experience ; but its cause is " the c'oject 
experience, which does not exist in the state o. ri- 
Non-discrimination (adveka) is the cause of bond'-ge 
heiu). This ativeka belongs to buedhi, though it 
purusa for its object. It follows that our miser} ydil *• • 
oalv when our ativeka ends. Knovrkdee and ipomn.e ^ !. 
the sole determinants of release and bo.ndcge.5 ^ 
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a less extent than in the devas. In the animal world the 
sattva is reduced considerably. In the vegetable kmgdom 
tamag is more predommant than in the otliers The upward 
ascent consists m the gradual increase of tiie sattva element 
and diminution of the tamas, since pain is a particular 
modification of the quahty of rajas > Stnctly speaking, the 
gunas mingle, combme and stnve in every fibre of our bemg 
Their relative strength determines our mental character. 
We have men of elevated spirituality, passionate force and 
depressing apathy Tamas, if predommant, brmgs m mertia, 
ignorance, weakness, mcapacity, want of faith and dism- 
clmation to act It produces the coarse, dull, ignorant type 
of human nature The mdividuals m whom the rajas is 
predommant are mtrepid, restless and active Sattva develops 
the critical, balanced, thoughtful nature. While the three 
gunas are present m different proportions in all men, the 
seer, the saint and the sage have sattva highly developed in 
them , the warrior, the statesman and the forceful man of 
action have rajas highly devdoped in them. Again, though 
the gunas affect every part of our natural being, rdativcly 
speaking, the three gunas have their strongest hold m the 
three different members of it, namdy, mind, hfe and body. 
The Samkhya recogmses no merit in sacnfices. It does not 
exdude the §udras from higher studies. The teacher is not 
necessarily a Brahmm, but he who has freed hunself The 
wmmng of a good teacher depends on our previous conduct. 


, XVII 

Release 

Salvation m the Samkhya system is only phenomenal, 
smce bondage does not belong to purusa. Bondage and 
release refer to the conjunction and the disjunction of puru§a 
and prakrti resulting from non-discnmination and discrimma- 
tion * Prakrti does not bmd the purusa but itself in vanous 
shapes 3 Purusa is entirdy free from the oppositions of merit 
and dement 4 While bondage is the activity of pralqti 
I Duhkham rajEthpannElinaviSesah • S P S . iii 72, 

4 SPS.Ul 64, YS,U 22. 
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ultimate freedom: for the sonU i. j • 

into ae iuse (p.^) be^S” ™ S'S 

Md’Tf ’ Character of ISvaxa, or Lord, all-knowing 

and all-domg, i Ethical virtues help us to realise the deeper 
consciousness, wliile vices involve a darkening of Sis T 
scaousness. By indidging in vices the soul LiersS 5 
more and more completely in the material body, 

c- of yoga occupies a prominent place in the 

Samk/tya Sutra, though not in the Eankd We can obtain 
discnminative knowledge only when our emotional stirrings 
are subdued and intellectual activities are controlled When 
the senses are regulated and the mind acquires calm, buddhi 
transparent, and reflects the pure light of pnruja 
Whue buddlu is in its intrinsic nature sattvika, on account 
of Its acquired impulses and tendencies (vasanas), it has 
lapsed from its innate purity. By dhyana (meditation), the 
tamts of atta caused by the external objects are removed’ 
When the citta regains its pristine condition and nds itself 
of its desires, the objects no longer exate love or hatred 
We have to gam spiritual calm and composure, when tiie 
objects, do not excite our egoistic interests hut reveal their 
true nature Since this absolute detachment is beyond the 
leach of ordmary men, they attenpt to develop the impersonal 
outlook by resortmg to art Works of art offer a tempoiaiy 
release from the natural world 

The doctrme of the gunas 3 has great ethical significance 
The beings of the world are classified accordmg to the pre- 
ponderance of the different gunas in them. In the devas 
the sattva element predommates, while the rajas and the 
tamas are reduced In man the tamas element is reduced to 


' SPB, m. 56 Different kinds of bondage are distinguished by 
Vacaspati as natural (prakrtika), incidental (vaikrtika), and person^ 
(dab?inaka) While the first look upon prakjti as the ateolnte spirit, tM 
second look upon the products of prakrti as the absolute spint The tbiid 
neglect the true nature of spint in wordly activities indulged m for the gain- 
ing of personal ends (istSpArta) ly^attvahaumuii, 44, Tatbiasantasa/P W) 

« SPS.iii 30, SPB.iu 30 . 

3 While in the SSmkhya the gunas are purely non-intelhgent, in 
Vedanta they reflect the character of intelligence 
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the continuance of purusa, and so cannot be regarded as 
pessimistic When iJie play of pralcrti ceases, its develop- 
ments will lapse mto the undeveloped. The purusas will be 
seers with nothing to look at, mirrors with nothing to reflect, 
and mtII subsist in lasting freedom from prakrti and its defile- 
ments as pure mteUigences in the timeless void. On release, 
" tlie purusa, unmoved and self-collected, as a spectator 
contemplates prakrti which has ceased to produce.” * The 
Samkhya ideal of freedom is not to be confused ivith the 
Buddhist goal of voidness or extmction of seM,* or the Advaita 
absorption into Brahman,3 or the Yogic acquisition of super- 
natural powers.4 Nor is mukti the manifestation of bliss 
(ananda), since purusa is free from aU attributes.S The 
scriptural passages which speak of bliss mean to convey 
that the state of release is one of freedom from pain.® So 
long as the purusa has attnbutes, it is not free.7 

When iscrimmation arises, prakrti does not forthwith 
free the purusa, for, on account of the momentum of past 
habits, its work continues for some little time * ; only the 
body is no more an obstacle to it. By virtue of the force of 
prarabdhakarma, the body continues, though no fresh karma 
is accumulated Though the jivanmukta has no aviveka, yet 
his past samskaras compd him to possess a body.9 Rdease 
from bondage and contmuance of body are compatible ivith 
each other, since they are determined by different causes 
At death the jivanmukta attams complete hberation, or dis- 
embodied isolation (videhakaivalya).^'* The jivanmuktas teach 
us about the nature of freedom and the means of attaining it ” 

If the play of prakrti ceases, the purusa is no more the 
spectator, since there is nothmg to see ; yet it is said that 
the freed soul has knowledge of the whole universe.^* We do 
not know whether the released souls hold social intercourse 
among themsdves. The goal seems to be an extinction of 
individuality, and not an enhancement of personality. The 

* See also S K , 6j. • S P S., v 77-79. J S P S , v 81. 

* S P S , V 82 s V 74 * V 67. 

1 The Samkhya view of freedom is not unlike Aristotle’s view of 
blessedness as eternal thinkmg free from all acbvitv 

* S K . 67 ^ 

■" Chan Up , vm 12 i. 

S P S . Vrtti, vi 59 


9 S P S , m 82-83 
” HI 79. 
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towards one not possessing discrimination, rdease is its 
inactivity towards one possessuig discrimination.* When 
prakrti is active, it catches the reflection of purusa and casts 
its shadow on tiie punisa. Yet the change appeanng in 
piin].sa is unreal and fictitious * The union of purusa with 
the subtle body is the cause of samsara, and salvation is 
attained tlirough tlie breaking of tlie union by means of the 
Icnowledge of tlie distmction between purusa and prakrti 
Wflien prakrti ivitiidraws itself from puru§a, the latter realises 
tlie absurdity of attributing the adventures of prakrti to 
itself. Purusa remains in eternal isolation and prakrti relapses 


mto inactmty. So long as there are objects concealing the 
real natue of the soul, hberation cannot be attained When 
prakrti ceases to act, the modifications of buddhi cease, and 
tlie puni§a assumes its natural form 3 " The cessation of the 
creation by the pradhana in regard to the released one is 
nothing but tliis, mz tlie non-production of the cause of fte 
expenence thereof, i.e the particular transformation of ones 
oivn upadhi called birth." ^ When freed, the .purusa keeps 
no company, looks to nothing wnthout'itsdf, and ^tert^s 
no alien thoughts s It is no longer at the mercy of pr^ 
or Its products, but stands as a star apart, undistoW by 
the earthly cares. There is in reahty no distinction hetivOT 
the bound and the released, for freedom consists m ^ 
of obstacles which hmder the full manifestation of ^ 
of purusa « In samadhi or ecstatic consciousnew, 
dreamless sleep and release, the purusa rests in i so 
of Brahman (brahmarapata) tlirough the f “““Static 
modifications of buddlu? In dreamless sleep 
consaousness the traces of past expenences aie p 
while they are absent in release.^ The dilative ^ 

ledge itself disappears disease 

a medicine which purges itself out as ^ ^ 

WTule deliverance is an escape from sufie^, 

^^pe from all existence The Samkhya has finn faith 


■ SK.ei ‘SPS.u.S Cp^D S P B ■ ' svora® 

Muktam ptat. VI S) 

s Praltrtiviyogo inolcsati Han^adra t SPS. v, til- 

sSPS.vizo. 7yS,i4 
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dements are as necessary to the psj'chic apparatus as the 
canvas to a picture * This subtle body, incorporeal m char- 
acter, receives the impressions made by deeds performed in 
the course of its vanous migrations The form of the new 
embodiment is determined by it It is the real seat of pleasure 
and pain.® The hnga, though distinct from purusa, consti- 
tutes the character and essential bemg of the person In it 
are contained the samskaras or predispositions The lihga is 
compared to an actor who plays vanous parts It has this 
pcm’er, because it shares m the property of all-pervadmgness 
which bdongs to prakrti. The conjunction of purusa ndth 
the linga is the cause, as well as the symptom, of misery, and 
persists until the attainment of true msight. YTule the 
subtle bodies are contmuant, those produced from father 
and mother perish at death 3 The union of the linga with 
the gross body constitutes birth, and its separation from it 
death Except in the case of those who have attained 
freedom, the existence and rebirth of Imga last for a whole 
world-period, at the end of which come quiescence and equi- 
librium. But, when creation is renewed, it starts out again 
on its career. 

The investiture in successive frames is determined by the 
dispositions (bhavas), which are the results of acts which are 
impossible without bodies subtle and gross < This mutual 
dependence, like that of seed and girout, is beginmngless, and 
need not be regarded as a defect s The evolution of buddhi. 


» S K., 41 We cannot tlieTefOTe say that mere bnddhi, ahamkara, 
manas will do. since these require the support of a subtle body. Some 
^strue this passage as demanding the existence of a gross body, bnt this 
mteipretation is not satisfactory m view of the obvious fact that during 
the transition from one Irfe to another the subtle body subsists without' the 
gross \ijnanabhik5U suggests that there is a third kmd of body caUed 
adtothanafanra formed of a finer form of the gross elements and servmg 
as the receptacle of the subtle body (S P B > ui 121 

•SPS.uiS 1SK,3Q 

« S K.. 52 While Vacaspati and Narayana mteipret the relation of 
expenenong and 'the objects expenenced. 
' takes It to refer to the relation of mteUect and its conditions 

creation corporeal creation (bhaubka- 
consisting of souls mth gross bodies, compnsmg eight ordem of 
aud five of mfenor. which, together with the human kmd 
whicMo^ a dy apart, constitute the fourteen orders of being distn^ed 
m the three worlds, the creation of the subUe bodies (tanmatiasarga) and 
VOL n II 
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higlicst state of isolation from prakrti and otlier souls is one 
of passivity, which no broath of emotion or stir of action 
disturbs. IS hfccly to be confused with a state of uncon- 
scious cMstencc. Praiastapada objects to the sSmlchya 
theory of freedom, on tlic ground that prakrti, which is by 
its VC 13 ’ nature active, cannot rest idle If prakrti is unin- 
telligent, how can it knoiv whether tlic puru^ has perceived 
the tnith or not ? * If, according to the Sarakhya, there is 
only disappearance and not destruction of thmgs, tliere is no 
possibility of a complete destruction of ignorance, passion, 
etc. in other words, there is cverj'’ cliance tliat they may 
burst out again m tlie released soul.’ 


xviir 

Future Life 

The S.imkli 3 'a guarantees tlie endless eidstence of the soul 
in botli directions If the soul docs not east from aU eternity, 
then there is no reason why it should e.xist to all etenniy’ 
The soul is not, tlierefore, created The more we recognise 
the eternity of souls the less need do we find for a- creator 
God.3 According to the Samkliya, tlie failure to discriminate 
between purusa and prakrti is the cause of samsara. This 
non-discrimination leaves an impression on the internal organ 
W'hich produces m tlie next birth the same fatal defect The 
lingadeha, or subtle body, wdiich migrates from one gross 
body to another in successive bnihs, is composed of buddhi, 
ahamk^a and manas, the five organs of perception and the 
five of action, the five tanmatras as w'dl as the rudiments of 
the gross elements, which serve as the seed whence the 
physical bodv grows. These subtle portions of the poss 

« ’ In fact, wc fina that even X(hen rt has duly brought ahont ^ 
perception of sound, for instance, it still goes on functioning tow^s * 
same perception . and in the same way, even after it vriU ha\e bmug 
about discmnmative knowledge, it would go on with its functionmg o 
the same end, as its active nature will not have been set aside (by the 
knowledge) " (P.P . p 7) 

• Udayana’s P«nf«dd*», u 2 13 . Saslradfptka, 'pp 323“ non. 

I Some thmkeis like MeXaggart argue for a non-omnipotent auo 
creative God 
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of the relation of avidya and the soul’s entanglement in 
saihsira, the Samkhya reminds ns of Buddhism. It may well 
be that the attempt of the Samkhya in its systematic form was 
to declare that a stnct adoption of the rationalistic method 
did not lead us to the repudiation of the reality of selves. 

The diflS^culties of creation are noticed All actions are 
motived by self-interest or benevolence. God, who has all 
his interests fulfilled, can have no more selfish interests. If 
God is affected by selfish motives or desires, tlien he is not 
free ; if he is free, then he would not mvolve himself in the 
act of creation * To say that God is neither free nor fettered 
is to remove all basis for argument. The creation of the 
world cannot be regarded as an act of kindness, since the 
souls, prior to creation, have no pain from which they require 
to be released. If God were moved by goodwill, he would 
have created only happy creatures If it is said that differ- 
ences of conduct require God to deal with men in accordance 
with these differences, the answer is tliat the law of Varmg 
is the operative principle and the aid of God is unnecessary.* 
Agam, material things cannot issue from an immaterial 
spirit. The eternal existence of the puni§as is inconsistent 
with the infinity and creatorship of God. Theism seems to 
weaken belief in immortahty, for if we have a creator of 


souls, then souls have a beginning and need not be immortal. 
The Samkhya, which is anxious to abide within the strict 
limits of knowledge, holds that the reality of God cannot be 
estabhshed by logical proofs.3 There is no sensible evidence 
or inferential knowledge or scnptural testimony of ISvara. 
The Samkhya is not atheistic in the sense that it establishes 
that there is no God It only shows that there is no reason 
for supposmg there is one * The passages which are apparently 
theistic in the scriptures are really eulogies of freed souls.5 
The old gods of the Vedic hymns manage to live under 
the aegis of the rationalistic Samkhya. They are, however, 
not eternal in nature. The SamHiya accepts the theory of a 

' H f > S P S . V I See Tattvakawmtdi, 57. 

S P S , V. 12 Cp Darwia , •• The mystery of the begmnmB of all 
things IS insoluble by ns. and I for one innst be content ^ remain an 
agnostic {Ltfe a«d LeiUis 0/ Charts Darwin) 

\ Isvarabhavat. but only " ISvarasiddheh.” 

S S> P.S , i 95 , m 5^_5. - 
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be perceived by the ordinary smses^^lV 

particular bodies and senses suited to the hvin? banes 

developmL The 
dispositions of 

bud^i Each soul is relative to its organism, and, according 
to Its ment. can pass through all the grades of being from 
tte lowest to the highest,3 which are fourteen in number. 
We inay get a bodily organism where our hfe is confined to 
the obscure sensations, and mstmcts of the animal or the 
unconscious movements of the plants The plant world is 
also a field of experience/ All these products of prakrti can 
only stunt, but not kill, the puruja within. 


XIX 

Is Samkhya Atheishc ? 

We have seen how the elements of the Samkh}^ were 
subordmated in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgila to an 
idealistic theism While the Epic philosophy borrowed tlie 
cosmogony and the theory of the absolute passivity of purusa 
from the Samkhya, it did not regard purusa and prakrfa as 
self-sufificient realities, but represented tliem as modes of 
one ultimate Brahman. In its classical form, however, the 
Saiiikhya does not uphold theism In its mdifiercncc to the 
supremacy of an absolute spint, as well as m its doefnne 

mtcUcctualcrcation (pratyayasarga or bliavaaarga). consisting of the affections 
of mtcUect, its sentiments and faculties classified into four groups according 
as they obstruct, disable, satisfy and perfect the understanding (S K . J 3 ■ 
SF.S,iii 46] 

• S P S , V 25 , S K , 43 

• S K , 40, 43, 55 , B G , vii, 12 , X 4. 5 For the three kinds of bodies 
see S P.S , V. 124 

> SK ,44 


4 SPS. V, tt 
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prakrti, by removing the barriers, to God » They thus improve 
on the ongmal plan of the system. The Samkhya requires 
a comprehensive hfe, which allots to different purusas their 
respective organisations Vacaspati holds that the evolution 
of prakrti is directed by an omniscient spirit Vijfianabhik^u 
tliinlfci that Kapha's denial of Hvara is a regulative pnnaple, 
which he insisted on to mduce men to withdraw themselves 
from the excessive contemplation of an eternal god, which 
would impede the rise of true discriminative knoivledge He 
also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant claim 
(praudhivMa) to show that the system does not stand in need 
of a theistic h 5 rpothesis He sometimes explams the atheism 
of the Samkhya as a concession to popular views, » and sugg^ts 
also very naively that it is propounded with the set object 
of misleading evil men and preventmg them from attaining 
true knowledge 3 He attempts to explam away the Saifakhya 
attitude to God. In several places t Vqnanabhiksu tries to 
reconcile the Samkhya mews with those of the Vedanta 5 
He admits the reahty of a universal puru§a "He, the 
supreme, i e the generic universal, collective purusa, possesses 
the power of knowing all and domg all, bemg hke the lode- 
stone, the mover to activity by means of mere proximity ” ® 
The Samkhya, however, overlooks the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics by not bemg sufficiently thorough It has had 
a misleadmg idea that the mquiry was irrelevant for its 
purpose. 


XX 

General Estimate 

The student of the lustory of philosophic thought finds a 
constant recurrence of the fundamental problems, however 

' Vacaspati, VyflanabhiKsu and Nagefe Cp Vacaspati " ISvarasyapi 
dharm 5 dhisthanartiiain piatibandhapanaya evs vyaparah ” Tattvaoatsaradi, 
iv 3 

• Abhyupagamavada (STB, Introducbon) 

3 Papinam jnSnapiatibandhaitham 

« S P B . 1 122, V 6i, 65, vi 52, 66 

i Prakrti, the material cause of the world, is said to be undivided (avi- 
bbakta) from Brahman, whnA is different from the souls (S P B , i 69 , lii 66] 

* Sa hi parah pumsasamanyam sarvajfiana&ktimat sarvakartrtalaktiniac 
ca (S P B , 111 57) See also S P B , v 12 
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Vyavasthapaka I^vara, who, at the time of creation, arranges 
the successive devdopments of prakrti Siva, Visnu, etc., 
are regarded as phenomenal.^ The Samkhya admits the 
existence of an emergent livara previously absorbed in 
prakrti.* The souls, who, through the practice of unattach- 
ment to mahat, etc , become absorbed m prakrti, are said to 
be all-knowers and all-doers 3 These are the charactensfacs 
we generally attribute to God, but, as the Samkhya holds 
that prakrti is always under the rule of another, < these gods 
are not mdcpendent. 

The unconscious but immanent tdeology of prakrti, which 
reminds us of Leibmz’s doctrme of pre-established harmony, 
IS a crux m the Samkhya philosophy How does it ’happen 
that the evolution of prakrti is adapted to the needs of spints ^ 
Prakrti without puru§a is hdpless, nor can purusa gain freedom 
without the aid of prakrti It is difficult to regard the two 
as entirely distmct The analogy of the lame and the bhnd 
IS unsound, smce both are conscious and can take connsd 
together. But prakrti is not conscious s Again, m the md 
only the purusa is said to be hberated and not prakrti The 
metaphor of the magnet and the piece of iron is unavai g, 
smce the permanence of the proximity of the purusa to pr 
would mvolve an unceasing evolution “ The pradhana euig 
non-mteUigent and the purusa mdifferent, and there bemg no 
third prmaple to connect them, there can be no coimec o 
of the two " fi The simile of the actress, who desists from 
the dance after exhibitmg herself to the ^ectators, ok n 
seem to be rightly conceived Purusa falls by “ 
confusion with pralcrti, and the remedy seems to e 
the confusion worse confounded The evil is s . 

removed by a fuU enjoyment thereof The purusa is fiber 
when It gets disgusted with prakrti’s doings ^ 

The later thmkers found it impossible to accoun 
harmony between the needs of purusa and ° of 

id so attntate the fonrtioi. of gmimi the deveHl«.-» “ 

* S P S , ixi 57 j p T? Ill w)* 

> prakrtilinasya janyc^vaiasya siddhjb (S P 
j Sarvavit, sarvakaxtS (S P S , m 56) 

4 SPS Vrttiand SPB.m 55. and ® a 7 
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o^vn pure self-identity. It is deprived even of ideal activity, 
and it becomes just the possibility of a pure consciousness. 
It is postulated as an element in our personality to illumine 
the mental processes, which are the outcome of the physical 
orgamsation. It does not figure among the dramatis persona 
of the play it vntnesses The spint which the art of prakrti 
senses is never on the stage, though it is said to be an impli- 
cation of all expenence. What we observe is the jiva, which 
is not pure purusa, but purusa qualified by prakrti. Every 
soul known to us is an embodied soul. We are breakmg up 
the umty of the jiva when we regard it as a juxtaposition of 
a purusa complete m itself, and standmg only m accidental 
relations to the thmgs and beings without, which are simply 
orgamsations of the products of prakrti. If we are loyal to 
the facts of expenence, we shall have to admit that a pure 
self, emptied of all contents, is a fiction of the imagmation. 

The Samkhya arguments for the existence of the purusa 
turn out to be proofs for the existence of the empirical indi- 
viduals and not transcendental sub]ects This fact comes out 
more clearly in the Samkhya theory of the plurahty of puru§as. 
The chief argument for the plurality of purusas is that, if 
there were only one purusa, when its buddhi returns from its 
delusion the cosmic process would cease But nothing of the 
kmd happens The cosmic play contmues for the mfinite 
number of bound souls, even when a few are released The 
argument that if the purusas were not many but only one, 
then all mdividual souls existing m bodies would have to die 
at the same tmie and be bom at the same time, assumes 
that birth and death apply to the eternal purusa, which is 
not allowed by the Samkhya system. We can only infer that 
the embodied souls- are many and different, since they do not 
rise or die togethra. If one man sees a particular object, 
others do not see it at the same time, simply because each 
pva has its own separate orgamsm and interests ^ There 
does not seem to be any need to pass from the manyness of 
empincal souls, which all philosophers admit, to the manyness 
of eternal selves which the Samkhya upholds The Samkhya 
purusa IS altogether distmct from prakrti We cannot ascribe 
to It any features such as personality or creative force. All 

* S S S S . XU. 68-6g. 
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binder T Upani?ads m India or Anaxi- 

mander Heraclitus and Empedocles in Greece , but what is 

new IS Gie experimental study of details and verification of 
the Gieors- by modem science. The Samkhya theory, which 
offers some satisfaction to a need which the mind of man 
experiences, is a philosophical conception amved at more 
under tlie moulding influence of metaphysical tendencies than 
under the scientific impulse of the observation of objective 
existence But the philosophical view of the SamJdhya, with 
its dualism of purusa and prakrti and a plurahty of infinite 
pumsas, each unlimited and yet not interfering with the 
unlimitedness of tlie others, though existing out of and inde- 
pendent of them, cannot be regarded as a satisfaotory solution 
of the main problem of philosophy. The duahstic reahsm is 
tlie result of a false metaphysics It ivill be well for us to 
understand at the outset that the purusa and the prakrti are 
not facts of expenence, but abstractions set up beyond 
experience to account for it. 

The fundamental truth mtended by the Samkhya theoiy 
of puru§a is that consaousness is not a form of energy like 
motion, heat and electnaty The most advanced science has 
only established a relation in which certain nervous pro- 
cesses are co-ordinated with certain consaous occurrences. 
While we cannot denve consciousness from matenal existence, 
the former, in its empirical form, is always mediated by the 
latter. To overlook this essential relation is a mistake The 
purusa IS said to be somethmg over and above the contmuum 
of mental states Such a purusa is never expenenced and 
does not enter mto the view of an empincal metaphysics 
If we separate from purusa everythmg that is matenal, remove 
from it every attnbute of empirical objects, we lose hold of 
everything by which we could positively chaiactranse it. The 
puru§a IS defined negatively as eternal and mdivisible, " with- 
out variableness or shadow of turmng," as resting ever m its 
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reality of purusa on account of its explanatory value Every 
conscious state belongs to a conscious individual We have 
never a feeling but that of the self feeling in a certain way. 
But how can we distinguish the self of purusa from its expe- 
riences ’ While we cannot describe mental facts ivithout 
assuming a mental subject, we cannot descnbe them adequately 
if we make the subject an empty focus of an immaterial 
substmce or an unchanging prmciple of umversality utterly 
unrelated to the particular facts which it is said to relate. 
To explam the coherence of our conscious experiences by the 
presence of purusa is to restate the characteristic nature of 
the fact and hypostatise it as a causal pnus of its own exist- 
ence Puni§a IS not a sort of supernatural hold-all to take in 
all conscious expenences |^hroi^hout the Samkhya there is 
a conf usion between the ^rusa and the jiva. If puru§a is 
^temSl^r ^changing, inactive and isolated, then it cannot 
be the cogniser or the enjoyer subject to error resting on 
si^erposition I But these qualities cannot belong to prakiti, 
since they are attributes of mtelhgent beings. Superposition 
(adhyasa) means the attnbution by an intelligent bemg of 
the qualities of one object to another So the conception of 
jiva is developed Jivas exist as mdividuals, but we cannot 
conclude that purusas have a separate existence of their oivn 
in another world beyond space and time P6rusa_is, the 
perfect spint, npt to be confused AYith the particuiar human 
spirit The purusa is certaiidy in me, this mdividual me, 
as my very core and substance , and the jiva, or the individual, 
with all his irrational capnces and selfish aims, is but a 
distortion of puru§a To say that every jiva is striving to 
reahse its purusa means that every jiva is potentially purusa, 
every man is potentially divme. 

Prafcrti is also an abstraction from expenence It is the 
limiting concept on the object side, the name for the unknown 
and hypothetical cause of the object world If the real is 
the expenenced, then prakrti is the unreahsable abstraction 

one self is connected with pleasure and pain, all selves will be so connected " 
(S B . u 3 50) “ It IS imirossible to mauitain that there exist many all- 

pervadmg selves, smce there are no parallel instances ’* (S B , u 3 53) Tjje 
selves, if equally ommpresent, would all occupy the same place ' 

• S K , 20-21 
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definite charactensation of purusas is due to confusion The 
self is without attnbutes or qualities, without parts, impensh 
able, motionless, absolutely mactive and impassive, unaffected 
by pleasure or pam or any other emotion All change, all 
character belong to praloii. There does not seem to be any 
basis for the attribution of distinctness to purusas If each 
purusa has the same features of consaousness, all-pervading- 
ness, if there is not the shghtest difference between one purusa 
and another, smce they are free from all variety, then there 
is nothing to lead us to assume a phirahty of purusas Multi- 
phcity without distinction is impossible That is why even 
the Saihldiya commentators hke Gaudapada are inclined to 
the theory of one purusa ’ That there must be an enjoyer 
of thmgs shows that there is an enjoyrng soul and not a 
passive purusa. The separate allotments of form, birth, 
death, abode and fortune lead only to the empmcal mulfa- 
phcity of jivas From the different conditions of the three 
modes we cannot infer a radical pluralism, since they are only 
the modifications of prakrti. The Samkhya view of prakrti 
as moving for the sake of the enjoyment and release of purusas, 
it IS said, requires that there should be many “ 

there were only one purusa there would be only one buddin 
But let us remember that the pure purusa is immortM ana 
indifferent- and has no longing for anything The play oi 
prakrti is not for the sake of the ever-free purufas, but ^ 
for the sake of the reflected egos There is no dispute ab^t 
the manyness of the latter. Sup^tend^ce y^ J 
for release hold good of selves which suffer from ^ 

discnmmation The different 

of actual souls in relation to prakrti and not of P 
we reach by way of abstraction Phirahty would mvd^ 
limitations, and an absolute immortal, etem 
ditioned purusa cannot be more than one If 

purusa were necessary for fte play of ° cracede the 

do* Apparently, the Samkhya is compdlod to concea 

« Sec Gaudapada on S K , i* ^ '14 ^ natorc ,s pm 

> Regarding the pluralitj of all-pe^’admg “ ■ -jj^cllencc. Saa'*'"’™ 

intelligence dcioid of qualities and of intcllicenc®- 

saj-s "The doctrine that al sehes " t of prox.mit) (1° 

that there is^o difference a of Uie^Kes). impl't’ 

pialfti). etc. fand noa-actint>, or andaslnja 
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existent tr5ang to transcend itself. In the world of prakrti 
there is no individual which is entire and harmonious, for it 
is always a question of one guna keeping in subjection the 
otliers. Even when sattva prevails tamas is there, though 
in bondage to sattva. Evolution is nothing more than the 
domination of the one or the other, or the suppression of the 
one or the otlier. But suppression is not supersession No 
one guna can extirpate the others We cannot conceive of a 
state where sattva, rajas and tamas exist in themselves, 
having overcome the others, or exist in harmony. In pralaj^ 
they seem to be in absolute harmony, but it is only seeming ; 
for prakrti in pralaya is said to be in a state of tension. It 
has the three gunas ; but since they are equally strong, no 
evolution takes place We have evolution when one of these 
gunas becomes more dominatmg Evolution is unceasing so 
long as harmony does not prevail The Samkhya philosophy 
does not contemplate a state of perfection, where the three 
gunas will be m harmony. The ongmal state of prakrti 
cannot be said to be a harmony ; it is really a suspense, a con- 
dition in which prakrti may be said to be neither active nor 
inactive. The mcompatibles seem to stand in absolute 
opposition It is not so mudi possibihty but its limit, the 
impossibihty, where possibihties are sharply divided into 
contraries. Prakrti caimot, m any sense, be regarded as a 
umty or a harmony. It is not the concrete universal which 
binds together the diSerent existences, or the bare unity of 
bemg which characterises them aU. It is a state of tension 
of the gunas. Purusa is necessary to mtroduce some order 
and meaning mto the region of prakrti The influence of 
purusa makes the suspense disappear , one or the other g nna 
becomes supreme, holdmg the others m restraint. There can 
never be a state of perfection Harmony is an impossibility 
with the gunas Where there is not a state of perfection, 
change, evolution or mvolution is bound to appear. The 
world of prakrti is not the real m itself Its possession of 
the three gunas brmgs out its self-contradictory character. 
Smce perfection or reality is that m which the opposition of 
the three gunas is overcome and transcended, and such is not 
the character of prakrti , it is not the real The very endlessness 
of the process of prakrti marks it off as unreal and relative. 
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of pure object This character of prairti is admitted when 
It is denoted bj’ the word " ayj-atta/’ or the 
It is mere emptiness, being the formless substrate of things 
The most general features of the object world are summed 
up in the conception of prakrii. Every part of phracal and 
mental nature s}TnboIises the tension * between a qualitj" and 
its opposite, giving rise to activity. If change is a passage 
from the potential to the actual, it may be regarded as a 
struggle of the form to realise itself by overcoming die 
obstacles to its realisation. The three gupas represent 
the three moments of aH being ; and pralqti, said to be the 
equilibrium of the three gunas, is but the framework of all 
existence. As Mahadeva sax’s, it is not something which 
underlies the gunas, but is die triad of the gunas = The gtmas 
are the forms (rupa) of prakrii and not its attributes (dharma) 
What is reall}- a conceptual abstraction becomes, when viewed 
empiricallv', an undifierentiated manifold containing the poten- 
tialities of ^ things. 

The Samkh}^ accoimf of prakrfi and the gunas mdme 
one to the view that prakrti and its development are not real 
in the ultimate sense of the term. The three gunas imply 
the necessary conditions of all existence Every stage of the 
evolution of prakfd involves an ideal or purpose (sattva), a 
striving to realise it (rajas), and a matenah’ty (tamas) which 
are not abstractions but definite positive existents, at any 
rate in the opinion of Vijnanabhiksu Nothing can 
without these. They are, according to the Samkhja, in a 
natural state of conflict. Prakrti possesses contrary capacities 
It has not only the tendency to activity, but also the contrar} 
tendency to oppose activity. Tamas is the restraiiung forte 
As offering resistance to activity, it becomes the basis 
activity ‘also The existent, or that which has the th^ 
gunas, represents at best a situation and not reahtjt 
look upon sattvm, rajas and tamas as subsisting in a 
contradiction and, at the same time, as constoents ol 
object, is possible onlv' if we adnut that ereiy o jec m 
the gunas participate is nothing but a conflict, an u 


> Visamatvtu See Vp., v a otaltrttiiOi* 

» S.P.S . Vittisara, i 6i. See alio vt 39 Pp GnnS tva pfakra^ 

vScyS na tu tadatinkta prakrtix asti {Yo;in:Sr‘'if-a. u iS). 
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purposes of purusas Intelligence cannot be attributed to 
prakrti, for that would be to contradict the central feature 
of the Saifakhya * The scriptures do not tell us of a prakrti 
undirected by inteUigence as the cause of world evolution. 
The Saihkhya theory admits the presence of design m the 
evolution, for the final cause of the activity of prakrti is to 
enable the purusas to gam their freedom. Both the efficient 
and the final causation attributed to prakrti is mconceivable 
on the hypothesis of a non-mtelhgent prakrti. It is sometimes 
suggested that the activity of prakrti may be automatic or 
habitual The horse drags the carnage by habit, while the 
driver does nothing but watch the movement of the horse. 
But habit presupposes past acts The horses are trained by 
intelligent men But the guidance of purusa is disallowed 
on the Saihkhya theory. The analogy of the unconscious 
rise of milk for the nourishment of the calf is ineffective, 
since a distmction is to be made between proximate and 
ultimate causes * To state a fact is not to remove the 
mystery We find certain laws to which things conform, 
but unless we posit the ultimate source of aU these laws the 
explanation is mcomplete The simile of the blind and the 
lame man is misleadmg, since both of' them are mteUigent 
and active agents who can devise plans to reahse their common 
purpose.^ Prakrti and purusa have no common purpose. 
Unconscious prakrti cannot suffer ; inactive purusa cannot 
expenence sufienng. How can the two co-operate for 
the redemption of the world? The question cannot be 
answered so long as the Samkhya dedmes to admit a 
higher unity 3 

^ Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, distinc- 
tions mthin a whole If we are at the empincal level, even 
then we shall have to say that aB consaousness is consaousness 


« S B , 11 a 9 

intelligent being, loves 

her cal^ “‘tk flow by her wish to do so, and the milk is in ^difaon 

drawn forth by the sucking of the calf ” aaamon 

.. 4 ,’ V’l^nabhiksu, who is a theist, is able to account for the comomt 
prakrti He writes " Prakrtisvatantryavadibhyam 
samkhyayogibhyam puru?arthaprayukt5 pravrtbh, svayam eva pnnSra 
adyajivena sam^jyate ayaskantena lohavat . asmflbhis tu^nraS. 
purasasamyogaUvarenaknyate" [VijUavSmrta i i 2 ) * ^ 
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The Advaita Vcdanla faces tins conclusion and regards {he 
world of prakrti as ina^'a 

If we admit tlic Srnnkliya \ic\v of prakrti and its complete 
independence of piiriisa, tlien it wall be impossible to account 
for the evolution of prakrti We do not know how latent 
potentialities become fruitful without any consciousness to 
direct them As Samkli}'a sa.ys, there can be no activity 
where an intelligent principle is not present "The three 
gunas of the Sarnklij'as, when in a state of equipoise, form 
the pradliana Be}'ond Uie pradliana there exists no external 
principle which could either impel the pradliana to activity 
or restrain it from activity The purusa is mdifferent, neither 
moves to nor restrams from action. As therefore the 


pradhana stands in no relation, it is impossible to see why 
it should sometimes modify itself into maliat and sometimes 
not." * " Nor can we sa}' tliat pradliana transforms itself 
into maliat, etc , even as grass does into milk, for grass requires 
other causes which are present only in a cow and not in a 
bull." * The argument that from limited effects an unhmited 
cause can be inferred does not necessanly prove the reahty 
of prakrU composed of the three gunas The gunas °ne 
another and are tlicrefore effects If the gunas are unlmutea, 
no inequality can anse, and so no effects can “ 

the tliree gunas in equipoise form pradliwa, and ^ ° 

not stand in the relation of mutual supenonty or infenonty, 
they 'Will not enter into a relation of mutual subserwency, 
since then they would forfeit their absolute 
Since there is no extraneous pnnmple to stir ’^P * 
into an unstable state, activity is 
prakrti cannot spontaneously produce effects which serve 


• SB,ji* 4 SeealsoSB,iV«inoUf,vi 3 

* S B » 2 5* „ .y* r- CS«1«1-V|VaS thAt the 

4 S B , u z S Haraanuja says If the pnacipal 

ongxnahon of the «orW results 

and subordinate entities (adgangibhava) iibi^ de^nds ^ th, 

S^onty and -P^nty of the gun^ tte 

abodes of the several gunas (S K, i6), then, as in P ^ „ 

therefrom that creation js etenial (R B , u z ; 
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prakrti must be enchanted by purusa if it is to evolve into 
its products Again, the immanent teleology of prakrti’s 
evolution is traced to the mfluence of purusa. The develop- 
_ ment of prakrti is regarded as the means for the realisation 
of the freedom of spint. While the Samkhya does not admit 
that prakrti consciously designs and executes any plan, it 
still holds that the development of prakrti is the execution 
of a plan designed to meet the ends of spirit. What prakrti, 
the bare potentiahty of objects, becomes, depends upon wW 
form or end of purusa is impressed upon it. Prakrti, which 
is potentially everything, becomes this or ftat thing by the 
acquisition of form determmed_^by the purusas. Though 
purusa is not anywhere in the cham of prakrti, it is equally 
related to all its links Its mfluence not only starts the 
evolution of prakjti, but continually maintains it. If an 
error of judgment had not thrust the purusa mto the play- 
house, and if our deluded mmds had not watched the per- 
formance of prakrti, there would be no action of prakrti 
at all. 

While the duahsm of purusa and prakrti involves a division 
of the consaousness of man from the other elements of his 
nature, which makes knowledge, life and morahty bafBing 
mystenes, the latter are rendered intelligible by the Samkhya, 
simply because it assumes the exact opposite of what it avows 
to Itself, mz. the umty of human nature. We have already 
seen that if buddhi were unspiritual and unconscious, it 
could not even reflect consciousness Things bdongmg to two 
different planes of existence cannot act as original and reflec- 
tion. Purusa cannot be said to expenence the states of 
buddhi, smce its reflection m buddhi is unreal. The Samkhya 
account of the relation of puru§a to buddhi suggests the 
^ship between the two, and not their utter opposition. 
The most intimate pomt of contact between purusa and 
prakrti is m buddhi, which discriminates and co-ordinates 
lie oj^rations of cosmic energy and, by the aid of ahaTf-Parq 
Identifies the witnessing self with these activiUes of thought' 
sense md action It is buddhi in its sattva aspect that has 
to stave for the discrimmative knowledge. When buddhi 
reahses ttat the identification is a mistake, and perceives 
that all is mere disturbance of the equilibnum of the gunas 
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oi an object and aU reality is the object of consdousness It 
IS only in distinguishing ourselves from and relating omsdves 
to an objective world that we inow the self at all We deeuen 
our consaousness of self in widening our expenence of 
world If we assume the essential unrelatedness of subject 
Md object. It would be impossible to pass from the one to 
the other The unity of the two terms is the presupposibon 
of their difference It is simply due to our addya. oar 
Iterance or w'ant of refiectioa on the nature and conditions 
of experience, that we fail to recOgmse the ultimate oneness 
of subjat and object. It is qmte true that the duahstic 
conception of mind and object is natural to our minds, but a 
little reflection tells us that if the two are independent we 
- reqi^e a teritum quid to connect the two. The moment we 
realise the utter unsatisfactoriness of this iertivm gmd 
hypothesis, we are left with the view that the two axe 
aspects of one ultimate consdousness, which is the basis 
of ^ all loiowledge as well as existence Failure to recognise 
this ultimate unity is the fundamental mistake of the 
SSmlvhya theory. 

All evidence that we have shows that dualism is not 


absolute, that puruja and prakrti are not acddentally related 
We may set down here a few details of the Saihkhya m support 
of this view. Prakrti gives nse in the purusa to a knowledge 
of the true being at once of itself and of the world which it 
inhabits Does this not bear witness to the umtj' which 
underlies the difference between the two ’ Prakrti becomes 


manifested only when it is related to the subject It is 
unmanifested when it is unrelated to the subject * If prakrti 
is what It does,* then it is informed by purusa. lu other 
words, the conception of prakrti mdependent of purusa is an 
unthinkable, self-contradictoiy one. The Samkhj'a says that 
prakrti is equally primordial with purusa, bemg undenved 
and independent, if we are to be accurate, we have to saj* 
that the purusa and the prakjti are antagomshc, though 
mutually dependent articulations within the real They are 
the necessaiy presuppositions of the creative evolution If 
the womb of the eternal ground of prakrti is not impregnated 
by the purusa, there can be no expenence The dust of 
» S P S , i 79 • PralaroCb prairtih. 
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vellous. To give an example, by tlie stress of what we may 
call its unconscious desire, prakrti develops little mechanical 
toys through winch puru§a could see the spectacle of the 
world Conscious spirit and unconscious nature are two 
stages of one development It is the jiva that strives for 
hberation ; for the finite consciousness presupposes an infinite 
consciousness, finitised by the nature of prakrti ; and the 
fimte spirit reahses its true being by discovering the infinite 
consciousness withm it. 

When the Samkhya breaks up the process of reality into 
its two articulations of the mechanism of matter and the 
freedom of spirit, it is to be noted that these reals are con- 


ceptual and not histoncal. They teU us that in the world 
of expenence we have two different tendencies inseparably 
related. Prakrti and purusa are the two aspects of all expe- 
rience. If purusa is of the nature of consciousness, pr akr ti 
IS non-conscious, being opposed m character to puru§a These 
two, consciousness and non-consciousness, are the two aspects 
of the one becoirung. The real is neither mere purusa nor 
mere prakrti These are non-existent, smee whatever exists 


has name and form Matterless form and formless matter are 
the upper and the lower limits of the scale of beings, though 
nather of them exists. The first existent is mahat, from 
which the rest is said to evolve. This mahat is not pure 
matter, but formed matter, Mahat is the determinate mani- 
festation of the indeterminate prakrti. If both purusa and 
prakrti do not co-operate, we cannot have mahat. It is the 
first product, or empirical existence, which arises when prakrti 
is informed by purusa. The God whom the Samkhya admits 
is not pure subject, but has m him the potentiality of object. 
If we trace back the products of the world to their highest 
category, we get an all-conscious soul contammg the poten- 
tiality of all thmgs, le a subject-object. All thmgs that 
constitute the universe are subject-object. Both in God and 
m the lowest matter we have the two tendencies of purusa 
and prakrti Those m which matter predominates come 
lower down, and those m which form is predommant come 
higher up In proportion to the success of spirit does the 
resultant bemg stand high m the scale of creation In Se 
lowest stage of matter we have the pure externality of things 
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,buddhi turns away from the false show which it has been 
supporting Puru§a ceases to associate itself with the cosmic 
dance, and prakrti loses her power to reflect herself in the 
purusa , for the effects of ahamkara are destroyed, buddlii 
becomes indifferent, and the gunas fall into equiJibnum If 
buddhi IS caught m the confusion, the purusa is said to be 
in trouble , if buddhi clears up the confusion, the purusa is 
said to be saved Buddhi seems to function practically as 
puru?a It IS, therefore, more akm to the subject than to 
the object ' 

The ethical consequences of the view are equally significant. 

If prakrti be completely mechanical, then freedom of the 
will IS an illusion, since the will is a product of prakrti 
Ethical distmctions become meaningless, since vice and 
virtue are products like vitnol or sugar. But the SSinkhya 
will not adnut that a human bemg cannot be blamed for 
killing any more than the stone for destroymg. There is 
something in man which is absent in the stone or the plant. 
There is something more than mechanism m prakrti, othcnvwe 
it cannot gam for us freedom. The Samkhya asserts that the 
knowledge which saves is a gift of prakrti 

The raagmed_ connection _betwee^purosa and prakrUj — 

traced to aviveka or non-disenmmation, iwll not be possi e 
if the two are not related to each other. It is difficult o 
conceive how the false conception of a connection between 
two entities, which refuse to have anything to do with « 
other, arises The connection must be real enough to ur e 
the development of prakrti ; it must be real enoug i o 
the purusa to recognise its purity and isolation througii 
mstrumentality of prakrti That by y^ich the purusa is 
helped cannot be simply external to it The SamUiy 
obliged to bnng the two, purusa and ‘j, ,„;,c 

other than its insistence on dualism ivould make 
The mutual adaptation of purusa and prakrti is simpj 

. Vid>5ranya, in his ^ 

things as the Samkhi-as represent them, ^ tl.cfflsil' cJ 

depends on it, all action, all enjoyment, and so m. tio d ^ 

to consciousness in a purely objective form. 

enjoyer,' and not as something en'’«ould ncicran'c’ 

forms of consciousness, I am a doer, I am J > 

(r«dw« Thoxtsht, ^ ol J p 376) 
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the presupposition of all experience, it is a universal spirit 
on which both the tendenaes of puru§a and prakrti rest, for 
the two, purusa and prakrti, do not stand confronting and 
contradicting each other In the becoming of the world, the 
contradiction is resolved It shows that the two things rest 
on a fundamental identity. The Saifakhya insistence on 
purusa, when it is not confused with the ]iva, amounts to 
nothing more than the recognition of a pure and perfect 
presence, not divided by the divisions of thmgs, not affected 
by the stress and struggle of the cosmic manifestation, within 
It all, while superior to it all The absolute self is too great 
to be Iitth'IpH by the movement m time and space which it 
supports But the world hangs on it. Prakrti represents, 
in Hegel's phrase, " the portentous power of the negative,’* 
which brmgs the world mto bemg. If we start with an 
original unbridgeable chasm, the umty of the world cannot 
be rendered intelhgible. The moment it becomes conscious 
of an object the absolute spirit becomes the supreme subject 
acting on the object which is called maliat * Vijnanabhik^u 
quotes from the MahabMrata' a verse which declares that 
prakrti, which changes, is called avidya and purusa, which 
is free from all change, is vidya.3 The Saihkhya is anxious 
to make out that prakrti is not somethmg subjective or 
unreal, since an unreal entity cannot give rise to real bondage. < 
However that be, prakrti is the negative of purusa, the not- 
self of the self. The vitnessmg by the self of the not-self 5 is 
the affirmation by the self of the not-self or prakrti. This 
affirmation gives to it all the existence which it has. The 
rise of the object is correlated with the nse of the subject. 
This self-conscious spirit, corrdated with the rise of mahat. 


' Maisya Purana says that Brahma, Visnu and Mahefivara are produced 
rrom the principle of mahat according as it is dominated by the gunas of 
rajas, sattva and tamas respectirely 

Savikarat pradhanat tu mahat tattvam prajayate 
Mahan ity yatah khyatir lokanam jayate sada 
Gnnebhya^ ksobhyamSnebhyas trayo deva mjajnire 
Etamfirtis trayo bhagS brabmavisnuiDabeSvaiah 
Indian Philosophical Reirfeai.vot ii fn top 200; also Biagarato,! m 223, 
» 12.11419 3 SPB,i 69 

< Cp Na hi svapnarajjvd bandhanam drstam (S P B , 1 20) 

5 Prakrtim pajyati pnmsah (S K , 63) 
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to tilings, though even this realm of nature serves the ends 
of spirit. We have a gradual ascent in plants, animals and 
men. While the plant stands low in the scale of organic life, 
tlie animal mth its sensitive part comes lugiicr up ; man is 
higher still with lus rational-vohhonal nature All thmgs 
continually strive to nse higher and higlier. The theoiy of 
development regards the individual, not as a permanent 
result, but as a transitoiy' phase leading up to the revelation of 
the perfect purusa. These opposites are mutually dependent, 
through antagonistic movements of the one concrete becoming. 
If we separate tlie purusa from prakrti, it becomes unreal ; 
so also prakrti separated from purusa All thmgs combine 
purusa and prakrti and struggle to reveal the purusa 
more and more, and this struggle is the process of the 


world 

Wlien the Sdhikhya tlunkcrs hold that the highest product 
of experience is not ultimate, tliey mean that the world of 
experience, in which the two tendencies struggle for the 
domination of the one on the otlicr, regimes some other 
principle as its logical basis Their suggestion that what is 
behind and beyond this world of strife is purusa on the rae 
side and prakrti on the other, possible subjects and possible 
objects eternally opposed to one another, does not do justice 
either to the facts of expenence or to the principles of me 
Sdihkhya If the cosmic qpmt (mahat) gives nse to me 
plurahty of individual subjects (ahamlmra) and 
objects (tanmatrani), it is unnecessary to b^ 

mahat, a plurahty of subjects and objects. If all ^ . 
are reduced to one prakrti, the subjects may also ^ 
to one universal spirit, which in the “SnS 

of the world has to contend with the manifold 
of matter. H the impassive consciousness of 
incessant movement of prakrti are regmded P g ^ 

of each other, the problem of philosophy is f 
the Satnkhya philosophy becomes plauable, 
it desenbes their different relations as if ^^erful 

aspects of the single eternal en^gy o spi opposites 

way in which they help each other J„pon 

fall within a whole The txansp^ent gj ^garded as 
s^e unity above itself. If anything may be regarae 
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tJI however many jivas might obtain rdease 

hrough the control of the supreme Lord, prakrti is pro' 
^essively pluralised, even as a smgle throb of Berason’s 
^knjtialm broken into its manifold reverberations in nfture 
Vijnanabhiksu refers to a supreme person produced at the 
begmnmg of creation with the prinaple of mahat as his upadhi, 
or ^emal investment » This supreme personality combines 
withm himself the peace and bhss, the calm and silence of 
purusa, on the one hand, and the jarnng multiplicity, the 
stnfe and suffering of prakrti, on the other. The supreme 
contams withm itself all lives and bodies,* and each separate 
individual being is nothing more than a wave of this boundless 
surge, a fragment of the world-soul livara-mahat is the unity 
at the start, in which the two different tendencies are fused 
into one So the Vedanta, as well as the Puranas, looks 
upon prakrti as dependent on the supreme reality 3 Only 
such a view can make the Samkhya philosophy more con- 
sistent The Samkhya does not nse to the truth of momsbc 
ideahsm, but is content to remam at the level of mere under- 
standing, which msists upon the distinction between bemg 
and non-bemg, and regards the opposition between the two 
as real and their identity as unreal It was not able to 
realise all that is mvolved in the questions it raised— ques- 
tions the difficulty and importance of which have been 
brought to light by ages of conflict and controversy— still 
less to reach a satisfactoiy solution of them Yet \nthal it 
IS a great effort of the human mmd to reach a comprehensive 
view of the imiverse m which no element of reality is suppressed 
or mutilated The different aspects of things must be clearly 
defined and distingmshed ere their true relations can be seen, 
and the Samkhya analysis of experience prepared the ground 
for a more adequate philosophy 

« S P B , V 12 , 

* The mahat of the SSmkhya is identiiied in the fourth chapter ol 

Vayu Parana with l^vara or Brahma Cp PiaStia ' 

hrahmSgre samavartata " It is the divine mind in the creative moo , 
source of the universe Oagadyom) _ 

• In the Vtsmi Purana (i 2) it is described as KaryaharanMaWiyu • 

It IS the effect of the supreme Lord and the cause of the rest of the uniw ■ 
CahkS Up speaks of prakrti as " Vikarajananlm mSyam ajtarOpam j 
dhruv^m " See also S P B , 1 26 
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Wien some day oiir eyes open to it, we may have an extension 
of onr perception as stupendous as a blind man has wh^ 
he first acquires sig^t. There are laws govemmg the acquisi- 
tion of tbit; larger vision and manifestation of latent powers. 
By following the principles of the Yoga, such as heightenmg 
the power of concentration, arresting the vagaries of mind 
by fixing one's attention on the deepest sources of strength, 
one master one's soul even as an athlete meters his 
body. The Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of con- 
sciousness, through a transformation of the psychic organism, 
which enables it to get beyond the limits set to ordmary 
human experience. We discern in the Yoga those cardinal 
conceptions of Hindu thought, such as the supremacy of the 
psychic over the physical, the exaltation of silence and 
solitude, meditation and ecstasy, and the indifierence to outer 
conditions, which make the traditional Hindu attitude to 
fife appear so strange and fantastic to the modem mind. 
It is, however, conceded, by many who are acquainted with 
it, that it is a necessary corrective to our present mentahly, 
overburdened with external things and estranged from the 
trae fife of spirit by humdrum toil, material greed and sensual 
excitement. 

The word Yoga is used in a variety of senses * It may 
simply mean " method .” ' It is often used in the sense of 
yoHng.3 In the TJpani§ads and the Bkagavadgifd, the soul 
in its worldly and sinful condition is said to five separate and 
estranged from the supreme soul. The root of all sin and 
sufiering is separation, disunion, estrangement. To be rid 
of sorrow and sin, we must attain qiiritual unification, the 
consciousness of two in one, or Yoga. In Patanjafi, Yoga 
does not mean union, but only effort, or, as Bhoja says, 
separation (viyoga) between purusa and prakrti. It is Ae 
search for what Novalis called “ our transcendental me,” the 
divine and eternal part of our being. It also signifies exertion, 
strenuous endeavour, and so came to be used for the system 

* See U., p. 532. • B G , m 3 

3 See U., p. 532. S« R.V , i. 34. 9 , -rii. 67. 8 ; iii. 27 n ; x. 30. Ii ; 
X. IIA. 9 ; £t. 24. 4 : i. 5 3 : i. 30. 7 : §at Braiu, xiv. 7. 1, n According 
to YajaavaHrya. the conjimction of the individual and the supreme souls 
is called Tog? Samyogo yoga ity ukto ilvatmapaiamatmanor ib 
pJD S , xv). 
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THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI 


Introdaction — Antecedents of the Yoga system — ^Date and Utetatnre— 
The Satnkhya and the Yoga — ^Ps3mhology — ^The means of knowledge— 
The art of Yoga — ^Ethical preparation — ^The discipline of the body— 
Hegulabon of breath — Sense-control — Contemplation — COncentrafaon — 
Freedom — Karma — Superno/mal powers — ^Theism of the Yoga — Con- 
clusion. 


iNTRODtrCHON 

The investigations of the Psychical Research Society into 
what are called " spmtuahstic ” phenomena have begun to 
shake the hardiest faith in the truths hitherto accepted m 
the name of science, that intelligence and memoiy are functions 

dependent on the integnty of the cerebral mechanism, which 

will disappear when that mechanism decays Some m er 

are now begmnmg to believe that the bram is by no m 

indispensable for consaous activities Psychologists 

that the human mind has other perceptive faculties than tho 

served by the five senses, and philosophers are slowly accepting 

the view that we have mental powers other thm tho 

ratiocination and a memoiy conditioned by the br^ 

ancient thinkers of India had a good workmg knowle^ 

what may be called the science of 

quite familiar with ciyptesthesia and other 

They tell us that we can acquire the power 

knowmg without the help of the outer senses, m 

independent of the activity which we is a 

^^caZ and the brazn They 

Sider world about us than we are normally able to appren 

33a 
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mentions the word " mum ” * According to it, the meditation on the 
divine light is a sacred act of devotion ’ In the Atharua Veda the idea 
IS very common that supernatural powers can be obtamed through 
the practice of austenties 3 Soon the conception of tapas appears, 
givmg a more ethical character to the disciplme One has to give up 
all worldly enjoyments to fix one’s mmd on the eternal The Upanisads 
assume the Yoga practice in the sense of a conscious inward search 
or stnvmg after a true knowledge of reality Meditation and con- 
centration are insisted on,< smce a direct knowledge of tlie self as subject 
IS not possible The Upanisads regard tapas and brahmacarya as 
virtues productive of great power 5 Those Upanisads which speak of 
the Sfimkhya theones refer to the Yoga practices as well The Katha, 
the SvetSiuatara and the Maiirdyani refer to the practical side of 
religious realisation, as distinct from the theoretical investigation of 
the Samkhya Yoga, as a technical term, occurs in the Katha, the 
TatUtriya, the Matlrayani ‘ Upanisads, but it cannot be said that the 
Yoga mentioned in them is identical with the Yoga of Patanjali. The 
idea of samadhi may have developed out of the Upanisad doctrine 
that compares the realisation of the Absolute or freedom from the 
thmgs of empirical life to the deep dreamless sleep The Katha 
Upantsad speaks of the highest condition of Yoga as a state m which 
tlie senses, with mmd and intellect, are brought to a standstill 7 Not 
unnaturally, there were people who tned to mduce artiScally such 
states of trance "The Maiiri Upantsad speaks of a sixfold Yoga, and 
mentions the technical terms of Patanjali’s system * Apparently the 
Yoga of Patanjali was not perfected at the time of the early Upanisads, 
though we see its gradual growth m the later ones 

Huddha practised Yoga m both its senses He underwent ascetic 
austenties and practised the highest contemplation Accordmg to 
Lahtavutara, numberless forms of ascetic austenties were m vogue m 
Buddha’s time » Some of the teachers of Buddha, like Alara, were 
adepts m Yoga The Buddhist Suttas are familiar with the” Yoga 
methods of concentration The four states of dhyana of Buddhism 
correspond roughly to the four stages of consaous concentration m 
the classical Yoga « Accordmg to Buddhism, the possession of the 
five qualities of faith, energy, thought, concentration and wisdom, 
enables one to attain the end of Yoga” , and the Yoga accepts this 


* X 136 4-5 See I P , p III 

RV. lu 3 9. ro See also Suhla 

Yajur Veaa, iii 35 , Sama Veda, u 8 12 
s IP , p 121 * 

1 “ 5, IV 4. Tait.i. Katha.m tz . Prafea v ^ 

S Chan Up, m 17 4 , Brh . i 2 6 . m 8 ro . Tait 1 0 i m'z 
ui 3 I , Tait Brah . 11 2 3 3 , gat Brah . m 5 8 i ^ ' ’ 

8 yj jg ’’ See also Chan , vi 8 6 

« V S . 1 ,7 See 1 P.. p 426 . 162 
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of the restraint of the senses and the mmd . •* • 

~ ^ is. :: 

rr.S£e:.“. nf •' 

mmd are to be brought under control Pataiijali insists on 

SlP intended to cure the body of its 

rwtlessness and free it from its impurities When ivo secure 
ttrough these practices mcreased vitality, prolonged youth 
and longewty, these are to be employed in the interests of 
spintual freedom. The other methods are emploj'ed to 
purify and tranquilhse citta The mam interest of Patanjali 
IS not metaphysical theonsing, but the practical motive of 
mdicatmg how salvation can be attamed by disciplined 
acbvity.3 


n 

Antecedents 

That we can secure many physical and mental powers which arc 
not found m ordinary men, by means of discipline, that restraint of 
bodily and mental activities helps us to gam release from siillennf;. 
IS an old view m India Crude conceptions of the value of ecstasj 
and hypnotic trance are to be met with in the Jig-Veda, which also 

‘YS.ii. 

• B G , IX s See also Baladcva's Prameyaratnivah, p 14 
I The Vcgaln/lva Vp speaks of four kinds of Yoga Mantrijogi 
Layayoga, Hafltajoga and Bajayoga Palafijah's Yoga is of the last knd 
since it deals at length with the process of stilling the mind and attamirir 
samadhi Hathajoga bolds that bodily actiwtics can l)c mastered Ifcdil) 
control IS a part of PataiijaU’s Yoga Mantrayoga is based on faith lussli-g 
WTiilc the Christian thinkers who practise this method attnliufc the mfi 
to the Christian faith and ministry, there is evidence that faillininrc i' f’t 
confined to any one form of religion M Cou6 reminds us of the anf'rt 
medicine man Cure by faith is not inler/crrncc with the onlir of mt *' 
by the direct Inml of God or penetration of some secondary s ip-mita"! 
essence Cure by mantr.ss or incantations is possible only m c""'' ''f"f 
the disease is nervous and the mind is tlimngvd under a Inllled v ill o' ” - 
overpowenng conviction or some ob'es'-ion or di'location I'om 0 / « r 
shock The scoffer vvho says, "Show me a (irolcn leg re-'ci l/y /wth nr, 

I will listen to your pretciisio.is," i» not altogether imperti >eiil 
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III 


Date and Literature 


The Yoga Sutra of Patanjah is the oldest textbook of the Yoga 
school It has four parts, of i^hich the first treats of the nature and 
aim of samadhi, or meditative absorption (samadhipada), the second 
explains the means of attainmg this end (sadhanapada), the third gives 
an account of the supernormal powers that can be attained through 
the Yoga pracfaces (vibhutipada), and the fourth sets forth the nature 
of liberation (kah^yapada) » Accordmg to YSjnavalkya Smrh, 
Hira93ragarbha is the founder of the Yoga system, and Madhava points 
out that this does not contradict Patanjali’s authorship of the Yoga 
Sfifro, since Patanjah calls his work " Anu^asana,” where the preposition 
'* anu ” implies that his statement follows a primary revelataon, and is 
not itself the first formulation of the system » Patanja'i, the gram- 
marian, IS assigned to the nuddie of the second century b c ,5 though 
his identity with the author of the Yoga SiUta is not proved \ Vyasa’s 


* Since the cnhcisms of the other schools occur in the fourth part of 
the Y,S , and since the word *' ib.,’’ denotmg the conclusion of a work, 
occurs at the end of the third, it is suggested that the fourth part is a later 
addition. See Das Gupta : H\tl of Ind Ph , p 230 “ S D S , xv. 

1 PataSjah’s Y S is assigned to the second century u c , though some 
are of opinion that it is so late as the fourth century an The atomic 
theory (i. 40). the Sautranbka theory of time as a senes of moments (ui 52), 
the sphotavada (see Y B , m ry), the Buddhist idcahsm (iv 15—17) are 
referred to in the Y S Assuming that Vasubandhu*s idealism is criticised m 
the V S., Professor Woods puts the earher hmit of the Y S at the fourth 
century an His opinion seems to be supported by the fact that Nagaiiuna 
does not mention the Yoga m his Kanka This argument does not take 
ns far, m view of the admitted fact that the Chmese translation of Nagdrinna’s 
UpSyakauialyahrdayasSsIra mentions the Yoga as one of the eight schools 
of philosophy, and Buddhist idealism may be regarded as earher than 
Vasubandhn and Asauga Jacobi thinks that the Yoga system was in 
existent as early as 300 B c Umasvdti’s Tattoartha Siitra. ii 52, refers to 
m 22 Umasvati,who must precede bis commentator Siddhasena 
(fifth century) is generaUy assigned to the thmd century ad So Pataniah 
cannot be later than a u 300 ^ 

1 Bhoja, in his Mmmentary on the YS. called RSjamSrtanda (Intro- 
ductiou, p 5), says that he wrote works on grammar. Yoga and medicme 

^ 1 % Patanjah, removed the defilements from our speech minds 
^d bo^es ” He thereby suggests that Patanjah wrote works^oTL^ar 

open to doubt whether Bhoja wrote the Introduction 
^TOds, m his Iniroduclion to the Yoga System (Harvard Onental Senes) 
makes out a case against the identification of the grammanan Patafiiah’ 
tte author of the Mahabhasya, with Patanjah. the author of the Ys‘ 
wmS “ttT” comadeuces m language or doctnne between the two" 

works ^e^at grammarians, Bhartrban, Kaiyafa, Vamana and 
do not refer to the identity of the author of the Y.S with the gra^M^^ ' 
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view ' The Yogacara school of Buddhism openly combines Buddhist 
doctrme wth the Yoga details The later Buddhistic works assume 
a developed Yoga technique ’ 

In the MahSbharata, the Samkhya and the Yoga are used as com- 
plementary aspects of one whole, signifying theory and practice, philo- 
sophy and religion It is said that the Yoga admits a twenty-sixth 
principle of God Besides, salvation, which was ongmally looked upon 
as identification with the Absolute, becomes isolation of spmt from 
praltrti, when the Absolute ceased to be the all-comprehensive being 
from which the individual souls sprang and became the livara, or 
helper. There are references to dharana, pranayama in the MahS- 
bharala 3 Many of the ascetics of the Epic resort to Yoga as a means 
to the attainment of magical powem,4 which are frequently mentioned 


in the Mahahharala s 

The Upanisads, the MthSbharata, including the BhagmiadgilS, 
Jainism and Buddhism accept Yogic practices The Yoga doctrine 
js sard to be as old as Brahma Patafijali's Yoga is the crystallisation 


of ideas on asceticism and contemplation extant at his tune in a more 
or less hazy and undefined way He codified the nebulous tradition 
evolved under the pressure of life and expenence His system hears 
the marks of the age in which rt was produced 'While we “ * 
the most refined mysticism, we have also mixed with it many belie s 
denved from the prevailing religions of the time „ 

VatsySyana refers to an earlier form of Yoga which iela me 
doctrine of the creation of the world by the karma of the spmt, which 
is also responsible for Bie evils of love and hatred and the 
for activity and the coming into being of the non-eiastent 
passmg away of the existent « This Yoga insiste on the 
of human activity, and is more dosely related to the ^ _ 

than to the Samkhya, which adopts the satkaiyavada, the dtimaten^ 
of soul and the rise of conscious occurrences on account of 
with the body, the senses, mmd and matenal qualitiK f ®’ ajig 
to Vatsyayana, there are sharp diflerences between tte 
the Yoga even on such fundamental questions as the ° to 
activity and causation men insistence on activity m attacn 
the Samkhya philosophy, we get the classical type of ^oga. 


I Icr IdiLed account, see Hopkms Vega Tecimq^ie .n /fe 

J A 0 S , xxu , n, jed S 

3 XII 11683-4 

s XU 340-55 . XU 303 163 ; xui 14 4x0 dosali oiavrttif ca, 

i PnmsakarmS dimimtto hhutasaigah, kannaheta . voganam 

of senses were made of elements (bhntas) 
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matras are not derived from the latter, but they, together 
with asmita, are said to be the six slightly specialised ones 
(avi^esa) due to mahat. Vi)nanabhiksu thinks tliat Vyasa is 
simply describing the modifications of buddhi in two classes, 
but does not mean to suggest that the rise of tanmatras from 
mahat is mdependent of ahamkara > In the Samkhya, 
ahaifakara, as sattvika, gives nse to the senses, and, as tamasa, 
to the tanmatras, and both these are held up m the mahat ; 
and so this distmction between the Saihkhya and the Yoga 
accounts of evolution is not a serious one. We find that the 
Yoga brings the three mtemal organs of the Samkhya under 
citta. It does not recognise ahamkara and manas as separate 
from buddhi. It also looks upon the sense-organs as material 
m character, and so finds no need for a subtle body. 

Ignorance of the true nature of things causes desires and 
the hke, which are the basis of pam and suffermg in the world. 
The question of the origm of ignorance is meanmgless in view 
of the begmmnglessness of the world Even in pralaya the 
individual dttas of purusas return to prakjti and he within 
it, together with their own avidySs, and at the hme of each 
new creation or evolution of the world these are created 
anew, with such changes as are due to the individual avidyas. 
These latter manifest themselves in the cittas as the kleSas, 
or afflictions, which again lead to the karmaSaya, jati, a3ms 
and bhoga. The Yoga accounts for creafaon by the two 
agenaes of God and avidya Through the force of the latter, 
the ever-revolving energy of prakrti transforms itself into 
modifications as the mental and the material world, while 
God, though remammg outside the pale of prakrti, removes 
the obstractions offered by the latter, Avidya is unmteHigent 
and so is not conscious of the desires of the innumerable 
purusas ; ^ God is the intelligence adjusting the modifications 
of prakrti to the ends of puru§as The jiva is found to be 
involved in matter, and this constitutes his fall from his 
punty and innocence. The individual, in the Yoga, is not 
so much at the mercy of prakrti as in the Samkhya. ’hb has 
greater freedom, and, with the help of God, he can effect his 
dehverance. As in the Saihkhya, so in the Yoga, the round 
of rebirths, with its many pains, is that which is to be escaped 
« yogasS>lltka, i, 45 . 
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Cfimmriil.irj t>n tlic J ‘nVtet (/nutih rciilurj a I) ) gucs the standard 
p\pt)',)ti(ifi Ilf (he Vug I pniiciples V.lcnspati wrote a glossarj on 
I?!t*in.i <,ille(l I aUta.atiSutai (ninth ccntiir}) Bhoja's 
/M/di) iJiWt /ii IS a work <4 ronudernldc salue Vijiianabhilsii's 
) e'vx iitthhi, .1 iiinnini; cnnuiicnlarj on hhii^ya and YogasSra- 
riiii’'ni!ia are ir* fnl m uui.il'! The .lullior rriticiscs Vacaspati’s news 
on some point-, and attempt*: to bring ttie Yoga is stem nearer the 
plitio'-oplu ti( the t'|iani'-ad‘: > Tserj sjslem of thought utilises the 
methods of Yoea in its own nitirtsts i-onic of the later Upanisads, 
>.11x11 .IS Mmlr',, ^tfrUha, Veratatl a, DhySi.ahndu, Uomsit, I oro^o, 
and a lit' 11 i'll, .itt.ach greit imj-ortamt to the principles of the Yoga 


IV 

TJIC StMKHVxV AND TUC YOGA 

P.'it.'ifijali s\ St ('ni.it isocl llic conceptions of tlie Yoga and 
sot tlicni forth on the Inickground of Uic nictaphj sics of the 
Srmikhj’a, which he assunu’S with sliglit variations In the 
c.arl}* works the Yoga jirintiplcs apjiear along 
Samklna ideas’ Tlic twcntj-five principles arc accepted oy 
the Yoga, which does not caic to argue about them me 
tinivcrso is uncreated and ctcrn.il It undergoes 
In its noiinicnal state it is called prakrti, whicli is associated 
w'ltli the giinas, and is always tlie same There arc counti^ 
individual souls which animate living beings and are J 
nature pure, eternal and immutable But, through the ^ * 
cialion with tlie universe, they become mdirccfly tlie 
nencers of ]0)*s and sorrows, and assume mnumerable embody 
to m the »u.^o 0/ KeprSmg the dav*P^ 

Of prakrti, tlie Yoga holds that there are two par^l^ 
of evolution, starUng from maliat, wluch, on the « ^ 

develops mto aliamkara, manas. the five senses of ^ 

L Z five of action, and. on the other, dj;dops “ ^ 
five gross dements tlirough the 
to Vyasa, the gross dements are denved from the tiv 
^>the eleven senses ten altan^hn. ” 

. The other works on a *MahSe%V' modify Patafi]ali’s nexrs 

imi’cSa. Bhatta). Nslrayan-abhiksu and Mahade . > 

so as to suit their ow n preconceptions 

, See Knfha up V3 comraentao’ on the the 

pravecanabhaiye , wluch brings on 
Samkbya and the Yoga 
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V 


Psychology 


What the Saihkhya calls " mahat ” the Yoga calls " citta.” * 
It is the first product oi prakrti, though it is taken in a 
comprehensive sense, so as to mclude intellect, self-con- 
sciousness and mind * It is subject to the three gunas, and 
undergoes various modifications accordmg to the predominance 
of the gunas. It is essentially unconscious, though it becomes 
conscious by the reflection of the self which abides by it. It 
undergoes modifications when it is affected by the objects 
through the senses The consciousness of punisa reflected in 
it leads to the impression that it is the expenencer. Citta is 
really the spectacle of which the self is by reflection the 
spectator. Citta, as cause, is aJl-pervadmg like akaia, and we 
have as many cittas as there are purusas, since each purusa 
has a citta connected with it The citta contracts or expands 
in the various kinds of abodes in the successive lives. It 
appears contracted when the purusa assumes an animal bodv 
and eiqianded relatively when it assumes a human body. 
This contracted or expanded dtta is called kSiyacitta, which 
manifests itself'm the states of consciousness At death the 
karanacitta, always connected with the puru§as, manifests itself 
as karyacitta in the new body formed by the apiira, or the 
filling m of prakfti, on account of past merit or demerit. The 
Yoga does not admit a separate subtle body in which the 
dtta is encased 3 While karanadtta always remains vibhu 
or all-pervading, the karyacitta appears contracted or 
according to the body which it occupies < It is the aim of 
the Yoga disdplme to turn back the dtta to its original 
status of all-pervading karanadtta, by the suppression of 


» Cite w the Vedanta is used as a synonym for buddhi or its modifica- 
tion See VedantasSra 

> Citefebdena antaWsaraflam buddhim npalaksayati (VScaspati) on Y S , 
* * 1 See Tattvavaisaradt, iv lo. 

♦ ihe ba^ya, however, does not regard the cite as esseatiaUv all- 
pervatog See Vy^ and ’^caspati on YS. iv lo Cp NSgela 
prahpurusaih sarvaSartias5dharaijam ekaikam eva cittam. 

P^aipai^t 

ca, na tu vibhn, IV lo) 
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from ; the conjunction of pradhana and self is the cause of 
this sarhsara , the destruction of this conjunction is the 
escape, and perfect insight is the means of escape' The 
self IS the seer and pradhana is the object of knowledge,* and 
their conjunction is the cause of samsaia 

The end of hberation is the isoIafTon of puni?a from 
prahrti, to be attdned by a discnmmation between the two 
While the . Samkhya holds that knowledge is the means of 
liberation, the Yoga msists on the methods of concentration 
and active striving 3 As we have seen, m the Bhagavadgtfa, 
as in the Svetaivaiara Upamsad, Samkhya is the way of 
salvation by knowledge, while Yoga is that of active stnvmg 
or dutiful action m a spirit of dismterestedness.* So while 
the Samkh}^ is busy with logical investigations, the Yoga 
discusses the nature of devotional exercises and mental 
dTs^i pJinP Hence the latter was obliged to mtroduce the 
conception of God, thus mentmg the title of SeSvara Samkhya 
as distinct from Kapila's Niri^vara Samkhya The aim of 
the Yoga is to free the mdividual from the clutches of matter. 
The highest form of matter is citta, and the Yoga lays down 
the course by which a man can free himself from the fetters 
of atta. By withdrawing the citta from its natural functms, 
we overcome the pam of the world and escape 


samsara 

» Duljkhabahulall samsaro heyab, pradhanapnru?ayob 
hetuh SamyogasyatyantiJa mvrttir Mnam hanopayah samyag 

(YB.ii 15) 

j Madhusfidana Sarasvatl speaks of j55na and 
methods for attaming Uberation, and quotes rf'- 

commentaxy ou B G , vr a 9 "To suppress u^d 
yoga and jnana are the two means Yoga W ^e suppr^ 
activity, jfiana is true comprehension For some yoga P 

for some jnana is not possible ’’ 

Dvau kramau cittauaiasya yogo jaSnam ca rgghava 

Togo vrttwirodho hi jSanam samyagaveksanam 

AsMhyah kasyacid yogah kasyacit tattvamf cayah ^ _ 

Cp Bhagavata Nmvan5n3m jnanayogo nyasm&m iha to 

, 4 _ 6 . where mere knowledge is declared to be madequa 
the Yoga system. 
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subiect IS distinguished from the ego dependent on the expe- 
nence of the world The life of the ego is restless and_ un- 
satisfied. subject as it is to the five afflictions of avidya or 
mistaking the non-eternal for the eternal, the impure for &e 
pure, the unpleasant for the pleasant, and the non-self for 
the self,* asinita, or the erroneous identification of oneseu 
with the instruments of body and mind,* raga. or attachment 
to pleasant thmgs, dvesa, or hatred of unpleasant things, and 
abhmiveSa, or tlie instmctive love of life and the dread of 
death 3 Deliverance consists m sevenng the relation of self 
and citta. When the self is freed from citta, it withdraws 
itself into its ground, becomes passionless, purposeless and 
depersonalised The puru§a m its true nature is merdy the 
spectator of the mmd’s activity. When the mind (citta) is 
active, the self appears to expenence vanous conditions, and 
when the mind becomes calm m meditation the self abides in 
its own true form. 

While the Yoga allows for the Samkhya theory of liberation 
through discrimination, the main emphasis is on the other 
means of achievmg freedom, the suppression of mental 
activities The suppression of mental activities is not to be 
identified with the state of deep sleep By yoga or concen- 
tration, we exclude the superficial layers and get at the inner 
spirit. Concentration is a quahty of the citta in all its five 
stages 4 The citta is called k§ipta, or restless, when it has an 
excess of rajas and is tossed about by objects. We might 
fix our attention on objects due to our passions and interests, 
buf this kmd of concentration does not help us to our real 
freedom It is mudha, or blinded, when it has an excess of 
tamas and is possessed by the modification of sleep. It is 
viksipta, or distracted, when, as more often, it is unstable on 
account, of natural defects or j accidental troubles The 
ordinary mmd is ra this condition pursuing the pleasant and 

< u 5 Avidya is not merely the non-perception (akhyati) of the 
difierence between purusa and buddhi. but a false perception (anyathSl' 
khy^ti), by which we mistake bnddhi lor sell and regard it as pure and 
permanent and a source of pleasure. AvzdyS. is the root of the unbroken 
senes (santana), of hindrances (kle^a), and of latent impressions of kanna 
(karzn^aya), together with its fniition (Y B , u 5) 

• u 6. , 

Sa ca sanrahhanmn^ cittasya dharmah (Y B , i i) 

voi. u 12 
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rajas and tamas The Yogm acquires omniscience when the 
all-pervading state of citta is restored. When it becomes as 
pure as the punisa itself, the latter is hberated. It is by 
means of atta that the self (purusa) becomes aware of objects 
and enters mto relation with the world » Citta exists for the 
sake of the purusa, who is deeper than thought, feeling and 
will® In knowledge the nature of purusa or self is not 
altered, though it is said to be the seat of knowledge 3 Ifnow- 
ledge results when the intelhgence (caitanya) is reflected in 
the mirror of the thinkmg substance (citta), and assumes its 
form in so far as the latter has the form of the object. Citta 
may undergo modifications and assume the form of the objects 
presented to it , but it cannot perceive what it sees, since it 
is unconsaous m its nature 4 It is the reflection of the self 
acting on it that makes it perceive what is presented to it. 
In the case of all objective knowledge, the citta is aSected 
by the subject as well as the object. Even though citta is 
• ever changmg, our knowledge is constant, smce the self, 
which is the real knower, is constant. Again, since citta can 
undergo only one modification at a time, the self knofts only 
one object at a time So we cannot have a cognition of the 
citta as well as the object at the same time 5 The objects 
perceived are independent of our perception, ^^^lat caus® 
the knowledge of a thing does not cause the thmg itseu 
Two difierent ideas cannot arise simultaneously ? 
sions produced m the citta leave behmd certain residua w c 
are the causes of mterests and desires, new births and f 
expenences The functionings of citta produce potenciffi, 
which, m their turn, cause potencies ; and so the w ec 
saihsara goes on perpetually * From these relations 
and desires arise, and the sense of personality is pro u 
Life m samsara is the outcome of desires and passions 


I 2 , 11 6, 17 and 20 . ^ Xfjit 

• Citta IS not in connection the self, the self 

oeamess docs not result from a spatial or ® ^ „tta h » 

with It The distinguishing feature is f ’ eEocricncc and U’' 

condition of natural harmony (jogyaU) The self c P= 
citta can be expenenced Citta b described jjnds of Huns’ 

when it undergoes changes which have the Jot ^ 

(Vacaspati. 14 ) j -6 f n ’9 

s Evam vrttisaihstaracakram aniSam avartate (Y » . 51- 
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We have also the reflective (savicSra) and the non-reflective balanced 
states The former refers to subtle elements whose forms have been 
manifested and are charactensed by an experience of space, tune and 
cause In it a subtle clement capable of bemg apprehended by one 
idea and particulansed by the manifested (udita) forms serves as the 
object of insight. The latter non-reflective samapatti refers in all 
ways and by all means to the subtle elements that are free from char- 
acterisations by forms latent or manifested or mdeterminable (avya- 
padeSya) and which yet corresponds to all forms and is the essence of 
them all In the non-reflective samapatti tlie insight becomes the 
mtended object and nothing more > The reflective and the non- 
reflective deal with subtle objects, while the deliberative and the 
non-deliberative deal with gross ones , and all these are said to be 
forms of sabXja samadhi, smce they provide objects for concentration. 
Purusa, though subtle, is not the object of these forms of concen- 
tration. 

Our imnd is an arena of conflicting forces which require 
to be subdued to some umty. There axe some desires that 
seek satisfaction, some vital urges of hfe, such as those of 
self-preservation and self-reproduction, which refuse to be 
easily controlled. The obstacles to concentration are said to 
be the different forms of misconception,® namely, ignorance 
(avidya), egoism (asmita), attachment (raga), aversion (dvesa), 
and dmgmg to hfe (abhiiuveSa) Others are sickness, languor, 
doubt, heedlessness, lazmess, worldhness, erroneous percep- 
tion, failure to attam concentration, and instabihty in it 
when attamed 3 While the forms of misconception state 
the general attitude to hfe unfavourable to concentration, the 
other hst mentions the detailed inadents which obstruct the 
process of concentration. 


VI 

The Pramanas 

Perception, inference and scnpture axe accepted as the 
three means of knowledge i When the citta is affected by 
some external object, through the sense-organs, we have a 
case of perception The mental modification is directly 
related to the object. Though the latter has in it both 
generic and specific features, we are concerned more with the 

• Y B , 1 44 ,1 

J Y B , u 3 See also Y B , i. 8, « Y S , i 7. 
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avoidmg the lonpleisant These three are sa:d to be imperfecf 

E?t^he et- the three gunas The Si ^ 

% to fee ekagra or suigle-pomted, when it is devoted to one 
Object of meditation and is entirely fme^ mth sattva This 
prep^K the mind for its greatest efforts It is niruddha or 
restncted, when its developments are checked Though their 
latent impressions remam,* the flow of mental modifications 
IS arrested The Yoga psychologists admit that concentration 
js a gffiei-al charactenstic of all states of mind, though it is 
found in its mtensest form in the state of samadhi Every 
mental modification (vrtti) leaves behmd a samskara, or latent 
tendency, which may manifest itself as a conscious state 
when the occasion arises Similar vrttis strengthen similar 
dispositians The Yogi should not only arrest the modifica- 
tions but also destroy the dispositions, otherwise they may 
shoot forth again When the mmd is nd of its modifications, 
it is said to be m a balanced state (samapatti), and to assume 
the form of whatever object is presented to it, the kno«cr, 
the known or the act of knowledge » It assumes the nature 
of the object as it is m itself 


There are lower forms of this balanced state In savitarlasaml- 
patti, or the balanced state with deliberation, ^^ords, objects and 
meanings (SabdSrthajfiana) are mixed up 5 When words and meanings 
drop out, 1 e when the memory is nd of them, then the object males 
its appearance in the mind m its own distmct nature, and ne haie 
nuvitarkasamapatb, or non-dclibcrative balanced state < Vyasa sajs 
" tVheii the memory is purified from the remembrances of the con- 
ventional use of words, and when the concentrated insight (samadhi- 
prajfia) is free from relations (vikalpa) of ideas of inference or of "hat 
has been heard, the mtended object remains as it is m itself and nothing 
more, and is specifically characterised as having just that form "iiicli 
It has in itself and as nothing more " s This is higher perception 
(param pratyaksam) and the basis of all inferential and verbal know- 
ledge From it these have their being ‘ This knowledge is not 
accompanied by an idea cither of inference or ol verbal knowledge? 


' Those two correspond to the sampnijnata and asaihprajrijta sam 
The first three are also brought under Yoga, smce_conccntration in m ^ 
degree js present cien m the waking state Yatkimcic cittav ittniwl 
(1 ogasirasamgraha, v) 

» 1 41 3 I 43 « 1 43 sYBit 43 

‘ Tac ca frutanumJnaj'or bijaro Tatah fiuirmunianc pra 'S 

{YB,i 43) , VTI I ii 

r Na ca f ruirmumanajulnasahabhulaili tad daisanam » u . > 
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The Yoga holds that the laxowledge gamed through per- 
ception, mference and scnptural testimony is not absolutely 
v^d, smce it assumes, with the Saifakhya, that empirical 
knowledge is the product of tlie erroneous confusion between 
purusa and bud<Su Truth of thmgs as they are can be 
gained only through the practice of yoga Vyasa quotes a 
verse to the effect " By the scnptures, by mference and by 
the eager desire for practice m contemplation, in three ways 
he furthers his msight and gams the highest yoga." * 


VII 


The Art of Yoga 


The reality of the self is to be found not by means of an 
objective use of the mmd, but by a suppression of its activities 
and penetration beneath the mental strata with which our 
ordmary hfe and activity conceal our divmer nature. Though 
the seed of spirit is present in each one of us, it is not reahsed 
by our consciousness, which is too busily engaged with other 
things We must undergo a severe disciphne before we C2in 
achieve the redirection of our consciousness. The Yoga 
philosophy urges that the necessary inhibition of mental 
states IS brought about by practice and conquest of desire.* 
While the latter is the result of a life of virtue, the former 
refers to the effort towards steadiness of thought,3 which is 
gamed by purificatory action, contmence, knowledge and faith i 
Vairagya or passionlessness, is the consciousness of mastery 
possessed by one who has nd himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects 5 Such a one is supremely indifferent to 
the pleasures of heaven or of earth In the highest form of 
vairagya, where the discernment of the self arises, there is 
no dangCT of any subjection to the desire for objects or them 
quahties This leads to ultimate freedom, while the lower 


* ^S^WGnanuniaiieiia dhyanabtiyasaraseiia ca 

Tndha prakalpayan ptajSam labhate yogam uttamam (Y B , i 48). 

V&^ati refers to the correspondence between these three and tovJia. 
oxanaQa a&d sravaija. 

<YB.,4 srrs V,” 
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latter in perception. The reality of external objects is 
accepted by the Yoga. Like the universe, all sensible objects 
have their eternal archetypes or noumena, which undergo 
phenomenal changes, but are never absolutely destroyed. 
When an object changes into another, only its form is modified, 
and when all forms are destroyed, the object ultimately reverts 
to its primary or nomnenal state The forms are, hoivever, 
not phantasmal Sensations occur whenever there are sensible 
objects exating the senses It is, however, true that though 
the presented object is the same, the resultmg sensations 
may be different. For the atta receives the impressions of 
the presented objects under the influence of one or other 


of the three guijas * 

Inference is the mmital modification through which we 
cognise the generic nature of objects The'cogmtion of 
invariable concomitance is the basis of inference Of two 
things invariably connected with each other, the perception 
of the one serves to establish the existence of the other 
The knowledge of an object seen or inferred by a trust- 
worthy person may be commumcated to others by means o 
words This is the third means of knowledge , ,, 

Valid cogmtion is distinguished from four othCT kinds 
mental modifications Misconception (vipaiyaya) is an ^ - 
neous idea which is not true to the nature of the obj«t 
Imagination (vikalpa) is a form of words whiA has no p 

fication which is supported by the negation of 

dreammg modifications 4 It is said to be a 

(vrtti), since we have on awakenmg a 2cS- 

Lep we had So Vyasa says : “ The man, 

ing, would of course not have tos co® ectag ^ 

not been durmg sleep expenence of a ,t 

have the memones based upon it and , ^jajjd of 

at the t™. of 

piesented idea (pratyaya), and m nKOlIechoa 

Sen hae to be ,«lian.ed M™”? j®*) “ SS by 1«“ 
of the object through the impressions let 

previous expenence of it, 

* I 8 

I AbhSvapratyayavalambanS vrttir mdrS (i lo). 
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(antaranga) aids, while the first five axe indirect or external 
(baliiranga).* 


VIII 

The Ethical Prepakatiotj 

The first two, 3 raina and m 3 'ama, abstentions and observ- 
ances, lay stress on the ethical preparation necessary for the 
practice of Yoga. We should practise ahimsa, or non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts, 
i.e. we should abstain from the inflicting of iniury, from 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice.’ The chief of 
them all is ahimsa, or non-violence, and all other virtues are 
said to be rooted in it. Ahimsa is interpreted broadly as 
abstinence from malice towards all livmg creatures in every 
way and at all times 3 It is not merely non-violence but 
non-hatred (vairatyagah) < The cultivation of fnaadliness, 
S3>mpathy, cheerfulness and imperturbability with regard to 
things, pleasant and painful, good and bad, produces serenity 
of mind (cittaprasadanam). We must be free from jealousy 
and not be callous to the suffering of others While hatmg 
sin, we must be gentle to the sinner No exceptions are 
allowed to these principles, which are absolute in thdr 
character, " Kill not " is a categorical imperative, and we 
cannot compromise its absoluteness by holding that we can 
HU the enemies of our country, or the deserters from the 
army, or the renegades of religion, or the bla^hemers of the 
Brahmins. Not even self-defence can justify murder. The 
yamas are of universal validity regardless of differences of 
caste and country, age and condition 5 They are to be acquired 

I Wiile Patafijali’s Yoga mcluded all these in one scheme, m later works 
distmchons arose Karma Yoga is the system of salvatLoa by work 
Bhaktiyoga insists on attanutig perfection through devotion to God, 
Jn^ayoga speaks of perfectton through vrisdom, vrhile Hajayoga deals 
mth the training of the mind and its psychic po'weTs Hathayoga discusses 
the methods of bodily control, brea^ regulation and mantras An extreme 
development of the idea that physical processes can produce spiritual results 
is found m the Kaselvara daisana (5 D S , ix) 

* u 30 

3 Sarvatha sarvada sarvabhatanam anabhidrohah (Y B , 11 30) 
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to concentration * We cannot fix our attention on an object 
w]ien we are miming or sleepmg We must settle ourselves 
down in a convenient posture before we begm to meditate. 
Patafljali simply mentions that the posture must be firm, 
pleasant and eas}'. The commentators have elaborated 
details about the different kinds of postures When a recent 
cntic of Indian culture assured his readers that Indian 
philosophers think that sitting cross-legged and contem- 
plating one’s navel are the best way of soundmg the depths 
of the universe, he had in view one of the postures of the Yoga. 

The body can be made the basis of either animal inconti- 
nence or divine strength. We are asked to be careful about 
our food We should not eat and dnnk thmgs which set our 
nerves on edge, driving them into fever or stupor. The lower 
satisfactions of life generally strangle the tme ]oy of spirit. 
If intellectual life and moral activity are the trae ends of 
man, then the bodily needs should be subordinated to them. 
The later stages of the Yoga demand great powers of ph3isical 
endurance, and cases are not wanting where the strenuous 
spintual life strains the earthen vessel to the breaking-pouit, 
and so the body has to be first brought under control Hatha 
Yoga aims at perfecting the bodily instrument, freemg it 
from Its liability to fatigue and arresting its tendency to 
decay and age. 

The Yoga asks us to control the body and not kill it. 
Abstinence from sensual mdulgences is not the same as the 
cracifixion of the body, but the two have sometimes been 
confused in Hmdu India as well as Christian Europe.* The 


' See B G , v» lo flE , ii 46-^8. 

Autobiography of Suso, -where he relates his 

fXof X!. u yontJi of a temperament 

of fire Md hfe and when this began to make itself felt vt was verv 
lutn and he sought la many devices how he might bring S 
^ fame a hair sbirt®aud an wm 
nff >*o’»as obUged to leave them 

ofi He secretly caused an uuder-gaxment to be made for him and in thp 
undergarment he had strips of leather fixed mto which a hundred and fiftv 
brass nails, pointed and filed sharp, i^ere dnven and the ■oomts nf +iift ^ 

tta b. ,»(, « 1 ^, ^ 
v.L n J2* 
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by all, though all may not be chosen for the higher life of 
contemplation The observances (niyama) are purification, 
external and mtemal, contentment, austenty (tapas), and 
devotion to God * These are optional, though all who resort 
to yoga are required to practise them regularly A practice 
of ^ese two favours the development of vauagya, or passion- 
lessness or freedom from desire, either for things of the world 
or the pleasures of heaven.* 


Whenever we are tempted to violate the ethical precepts, the 
Yoga asks us to think of their opposites (pratipaksabhavanS) J The 
psycho-analysts speak to us of three ways by which the pnmaty instincts 
may be controlled, which are defence-reaction, substitution and sub- 
limation According to the first, the mind takes up an attitude directly 
contrary to the impulse and tnes to shut it out Where there is a 
strong current of a particular impulse subconsciously, the mmd takes 
up consciously a counteracting opposite impulse The ultimate aim 
of the 'SToga is to bnng about a complete transmutation of the substance 
of our nature 

The stream of mind flows m both directions towards good 
and towards evil. When it makes for freedom and knowMge, 
it IS said to be flowing towards the good , when it is borne 
onward to the whirlpool of existence, dmvnward toivards 
non-discnmiuation, it is then flowing unto evil 4 


The acts of karma are either babya or outer, and ^ 

They are classified into four types The black (krsna) w 
acts; either outer, such as speaking all of others or 
faith (airaddha) The white (iukla) are the deeds of J 

are mtemal, as faith, wisdom, etc ^e white and Ha ( 
are those external actions which, however good, are 
dements of evil Even Vedic T ^e acts ^ 

bemgs The neither-white-nor-black (aiukla-^s a) activity 

those who have renounced everything s The highest kind of activny 

belongs to the last type 


IX 


The Discipline of the Body 

The Yoga reahses that our body has a 

® ’ Asana, or posture, is a physical neip 


as much as the mmd 


1 fa 32 
< YB 1 
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Sense-Control 

The Chinese phibsopher, Lao Tze, asked, " Who is there 
who can make muddy water clear ’ ” and answered, ‘‘ If you 
leave it alone, it will become clear of itself.” » Pratyahara 
or the withdrawal of the senses from their natural outward 
functioning, answers to the process of introversion in modem 
psychology.* The mind is to be resolutely shut against all 
impressions from outside The psalmist said, " Be still and 
know.” The disciplme requires us to drive away the vagrant 
impulses and insistent thoughts We have to reach the 
condition descnbed by St John of the Cross as the Night of 
Sense. Every seeker after truth is called upon to maVp a 
monastic cell m his own heart and retire mto it every day. 

Ethical preparation (yama and niyama), bodily posture 
(asana), breath-control (pranayama), and abstraction of the 
senses from their natural functions (pratyahara) are acces- 
sones to the Yoga, and not themselves elements in it.3 


XII 


Contemplation 


To the rovmg, restless mmd of man that would probe the 
secrets of earth and analyse the mysteries of heaven, the Yoga 
says that the truth can be known by a persistent withdrawal 
of consciousness from outward acts as weU as mwaid changes 
Dharana is fixmg the mmd (citta) m a particular spot It is 
steadfastness of mmd In normal hfe ideas come and go 
but do not stay long Concentration is normally sustained 
at Its fullest for a very short time only. Dhyana is the 


» Tao-Teh-King 

> " And thought IB best when the mind js gathered intn j 

none of these things trouble her-^either soundf sights dot Zt 

any pleasure— when she has as UtUe as possible to do with fhf I 
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Yoga says that the perfection of the body consists in beauty, 
grace, strength and adamantine hardness.^ 


X 


Breath-Control 


The regulation of breath receives considerable emphasis, 
though Patanjah mentions it as an optional measure ’ Serenity 
of mmd may be attained by the cultivation of virtues or 
regulation of breath 3 So it is a concession to the people who 
have faith m it Breath-control is r^;arded as a steadymg 
influence on the mind, and plays an important part m Hatha 
Yoga, where it is esteemed for its great efiiciency in producing 
occult powers Respiratory exercises are even at the present 
day looked upon as highly beneficial to health 4 Monotony 
in breathing sometimes brings about hypnosis When the 
physically weak take to some of these practices, there is 
great danger. This is why the Yogavidya-, or the saence of 
concentration, is required to be kept very secret 5 


translated by T F Knox) This book mentions many tormenting rarc^s 

of a more heart-rending descnptjon There are othCT cases of 
saints who tned to emulate the sorrows of the crucified Jews, 
companions were poverty, sufiermg and contempt St Beraai^ rp 
his body to the pomt of death. St Teresa crymg out m the pop ot 
fierce infatuation with pam " I.et me suffer or not live, “ noteworthy 

whose bodily seventies are indesonbable, are some of the 

1 RQpalavauyabalava]rasanihanBnatv 5 m kayasampat (ui 46) 

4 m following extract from Dr Weber’s lecture 

the Prolongation of Life " has some interestmg I 

!\he remirkable improvement ,n the heart’s taied 

think, to a great degree caused by the deep ^ . chmhing This 

by the act of chmbmg, 

consideration has led me to pay parfaimlar especially 

which smee then have been very nsefnl to “ y/commenced with 

persons with weak heart muscles . ijnrmg three to fiie 

moderately deep inspirations and mcreased® the exercises 

mmutes, once or twice a day, and Imve gradna y ^ /wrest 

to ten mmntes or a quarter of an hour, ... ( 

December 5, 1903) 

5 See CmtSmam's Ha{ltapradtptha. 
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modifications, is called samprajflatasamadhi.* In it Acre is 
a union between the knower and the known, in wliich the 
knower may be said to know the object simply because he 
is it. The thought and the object of thought are the same 
This state is accompanied by deliberation (vitarka), reflection 
(vicara), joy (ananda), and sense of personality (asmita) * 
These are forms of concentration which have defimte 
objects on which they rest. Different names are assigned to 
the various shades which the forms of samprajnatasamadhi 
assume, such as savitarka, savicara, sananda and sasmita. 
We have conscious ecstasy (samprajnatasamadhi) as long as 
we argue about what is good or bad, what is present or absent, 
as long as we feel a sense of joy and have a sense of indi- 
viduality When the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher equanimity, there occurs the state called dharma- 
megha, m which the isolation of the soul and its complete 
distinction from matter are realised and karma operates no 
more. Accordmg to the Vedanta, it is the state in which 
ideas flow in the dearest maimer. 

He who has gained internal calm has an intuitive insight 
into the truth of thmgs. As Vyasa remarks • “ The sattva 
of buddhi, the essence of which is light (prakaSa), when freed 
from obscuration by impunty, has a pelludd steady flow 
which IS not dommated by rajas and tamas When in the 
super-reflective (nindcara) samadhi, this dearness (variara- 
dya) arises, the yogm gains mner calm (adhyatmaprasada), 
and the vision by the flash (sphuta) of msight, which does 
not pass successivdy through the serial order (of the usual 
discursive knowledge of experience), and which has as its 
intended object the thmg as it really is ” 3 This insight is 
died with truth, is truth-bearmg < There is not a trace of 
misconception Patafijali distinguishes this insight from the 
knowledge derived through inference and scriptural testimony 
by holdmg that its object is a concrete reahty and not merdy 
a general notion s In so far as it has a specific entity 
(viSesartha) for its object, it has doser rdation to perception ; 

■ YB, 1 I 

• Since we do not have concentration on a real clear object (sadbhatam 
artham) in sleep, sleep is not a state of concentration See Vacaspab i. i 

J Y B , i 47 See also n 45 , ai 54 ’ * 

« KtambbarS. tatra piajba (i 48) 
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undisturbed by 

Jw? “ Jnedifetion. Dhyana culminates m samadhi, 
whCTe the ^se of identity is lost, body and mmd become 
dead to all external impressions, and only the object of 
meditation, whatever it be, remams shming out When 
Jiese three are directed to a single object, we are said to 
have saifayama » When this samyama is directed to objects, 
external or internal, extraordinaiy powers, such as seemg 
through closed doors, disappearing from sight, reading other 
people s thoughts, result The seeker for liberation runs the 
risk of missing his end if he succumbs to the temptahon of 
these powers. One has to resist it,'to move upward.* 


XIII 


Samadhi os Concentration 


Samadhi is the name of the condition to be passed through 
before reachmg dehverance Smce the Yoga msists on attain- 
ing freedom through samadhi, it is defined as samadhi, 
Yogah samadhih 3 It is the ecstatic condition m which the 
connection with the outer world is broken It is the goal of 
the Yoga disapline, since it lifts the soul from its temporal, 
conditioned, changing existence mto a simple, eternal and 
perfect life* The purusa regains through it the eternal 
status. There are degrees of concentration or samhdhi, sam- 
prajnata or conscious, and asaifaprajnata or supercpnscious 
In the former the mind remains conscious of the object. 


That state where the citta is single m intent and fully illummes 
a distmct and real object, removes the afflictions and slackens 
the bonds of karma, and has for its goal the restraint of all 

> m 4 • lU 5 * I h’ j 

4 " A land of waking trance I have often had, quite from hoy > 
when I have been all alone This has generally come upon me vm g 
repeatmg my own name two or three times to myself silenUy. tn • 
once, out of the mtensity of the consciousness of individuality, the mm 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being , M 
a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest and the sur^t of the 
the weirdest of weirdest, ntterly beyond words, where Mmint: not 

laughable unpossibiUty, the loss of personabty (if so it we ) ^ 

extmction, but the only true life " (it/e 0/ Tennyson, vol i, p 3 
his The jttiaeiit Sage, 
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of birth, length of life and kinds of enjoyment " ' That which has 
this basis IS sabija, and that which is exempt from it is nirblja^ Like 
all products of prakyti, cilta has the three sides of sattva, rajas and 
fgmat. According to Vyasa, " its aspect of sattva, which is illumina- 
tion, when commingled with rajas and tamas, loves power and objects 
of sense , the same, when dominated by tamas, tends towards vice. 
Ignorance, absence of detachment and failure to realise its lordlmess , 
the same, when tlie covering of error is removed, illumines all round, 
and smee it is pervaded only slightly by rajas, tends towards merit, 
knowledge, detachment and lordlmess The same sattva, when the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, becomes grounded m itself {svarupa- 
pratistham), and bemg notliing but the discernment of the difierence 
between the sattva and the self {sattvapurusanyatakhyatimatram), 
tends towards the contemplation of the cloud of virtue (dharma- 
meghadhyanopagam bhavati) It is called dhannamegha, or the 
cloud of dharma, since it is fuB of dharma, or truth, and rams blessings 
on the lower planes, while the man himself is baskmg m the hght of 
the eternal sun of truth, raised above all afflictions and karmas The 
contemplators (dhyaymah) call this the highest mtellection (pra- 
samkhyanam) But the energy of intelligence (citiiakti) is immutable 
and does not unite with objects, it has objects shown to it, and is 
undeffled and unendmg, while the knowledge of discrmunation (vive- 
kakhyati), whose essence is sattva, is the opposite " Though this is 
the highest land of knowledge possible, even that has to be suppressed » 
“ So the atta bemg disgusted with this also restrains this insight In 
this state it has residual potencies (samskara) . The sabija samadhi, 
which gives great powers of understandmg, is to be used as a steppmg- 
stone to nirbija samadhi Smee there is no consciousness of any 
objects in the state, it is also called asamprajhatah " Though some 
residual potencies remain, their roots are cut off Bhoja is, however, 
of opmion that m perfect asamprajiiata samadhi all residual impres- 
sions are destroyed l Vyasa and Vacaspati hold that residual impres- 
sions remam m that state * They require, however, to be removed 

1 Tativavaiiafadl, i 2 

_ > Vyasa (i 4) quotes from Paftca^ikha to the effect " Knowledge is but 
one, discrnmnation alone is knowledge” " Ekam eva darfanam khyatii 
eva darsanam " 


3 Bhojavrtli, 1 18 

♦ Rajendra m Mitra writes " This contradiction may be explained 
by supposing that the Fatafijala Bbasya has m view a meditation from 
wmch tiiere is awaking, while Bhoja desenbes the final meditation from 
which there is no further waking , for he admits that in the earlier stages 
of the unconscious meditation there are residua pecuhar to it Yogis admit 
that people do wake from unconscious meditation, and that that meditation 
IS often practised and m such cases the samskaras must remam in latent 
^te, to te revived by proper stimuh on waking It is difficult satisfactonlv 
to desenbe to what condition Patafijali himself referred The way in which 
he has iwed the word Sesa would suggest the idea that he has been conectlv 
interpreted m the Patafijala Bhajya " (Y S . p 23) correctly 
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oidy the intuited objects are too subtle for gross perception* 
It is higher perception (param prat3'alsam).* So the indi- 
vidual object, whether it belongs to the subtle elements or 
to the sdf, is apprehended onl}' bt- this concentrated insight. 
It is seeing with the soul when our bodil}- ej-es are shut 
^\Tien once this intuition arises, its impression rules out ail 
other impressions, so that flieir ideas no more recur .3 '\Thea 
we gain the highest hmd of intuitive knowledge, which 
simultaneously embraces the past, present and future with all 
their states in one whole, it leads us to final perfection - 
Samadhi is not a simple esperience uniform as long as it 
fasts. On the contrary, it is a succession of mental stats 
which grow more and more simple until they end in uncon- 
sciousness. AsaihprajnSta samadhi is concentration where 
there is no mental mode (dttavrlti), though the latent imprs- 
sions ma5>' remain .5 In saihprajnata samadhi there is a dear 
consciousness of the objectrefiected upon as distinct fromtiicsuh 
ject, whereas this distmction disappears in the asamprajnata. 


A distiactioii is made between the state of samadhi poss^irg ths 
seed of foture life (sabfjasamadhi) and that in which it is 
(nirinjasamSdlu). Blja. or seed, according to lacaspsti, is ‘“- 
latent deposit (asaj’a) of kaima which corresponds to the hinaranoss 

s " The soul is no longer consdons of the body or of the tafcd, bit 
that she has what she desired, that she is where ao ‘.I 

and that she wonid not exchange her bliss for all the heaven o 
(Plotinns: An.sads. vx 7 34) Schclhng. in his ' 1)3-. 

Vogmi! str. ard Cni-asm, says In all of ns there dwells “ 
power of fredng ourselves from the changes of time oi withto^-S 
secret selves away from external things and of so *,1,. p' 

the efenia] m ns in the form of unchangeabihiy. This 
ourselves to onrselves is the most truly personal 'tv 

depends everything that we know of tte is'whJst xleJe 

sentation shows as for the first time what real ‘ ^ jis 

onlv appears to be It differs from evei3- presentotion of toe ^ 

perfect freedom, whilst aU other ^ oemi 

weighted by the burden of the object. This mteBectn ? ‘be 

ce^ase to be our own objed; when. . ... 

raerres in the self-pereciwd At that « v.. 


iut is lost in us." Emdentiy it is not ;£ch 

mind feels at home m this tv-pc of emoUond to 
1 a supersensuons object of ajstoetic coatemp ation. 
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visions and voices as quite common Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among modem poets refer to ecstatic conditions. 
These visions and voices are generally represented as the 
visitations of God, mtended to help the strugghng saint and 
strengthen him in his hour of need ; so that, to the believers 
in God, ecstasy is another name for deification * The Yoga, 
however, does not accept this view Every soul is potentially 
divine, and its divinity is manifested when nature, extemi 
and mtemal, is controlled.* The visions and the voices are, 
in Yoga, regarded as the revelations of the creative spirit in 
man Whether they are authentic or not is to be judged by 
the light of reason. 


xrv 

Freedom 

Freedom in the Yoga is kaivalya, or absolute independence 
It is not a mere negation, but is the eternal life of thepurusa, 
when it is freed from the fetters of prakrti. It is defined as 
the relapse of the quahties (gunah) in view of the absence 
of any purpose of the self or the energy of intelligence 
grounded m itself. 3 The puru^a is in his trae form (svarupa) 
As m the case of other Hindu systems of thought, so also in 
the Yoga, the cause of all desire is ignorance of the true nature 
tlmgs The effect of this ignorance is the body, its support 
is dtta, and its object is worldly enjoyment. So long as 
avidya remains, the individual does not shake o2 his burden. 
Awdya ^ be removed by discriminative knowledge (vive- 
kakhyati).4 When the mdividual acquires knowledge, all 

> " A condition of automatic activity, referred to Chnst or God as the 

(J H Leuba Journal of Philosophy, in q p yo2) 

> See the lUuminating preface in Bernard Shaw's Samt Joan 

for the thmg to be escaped from have dwmS^ aw^ aid 
dwwdle away ag^. (3) The escape is directly parceled by toe wtcen 
tration of tcstnction (nitodliasaniSdluna.^ concen 

fo^ of discnminaj d^cernr^t 

belong to the fourfold release from external phenolf^na^S^S: 
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gams nirbija samadhi or seedless concentration « ^ ^ 

Until we reach the stage of samadhi our effort is the nega- 
tive one of discriminating punisa from prakrti When L 

Tf? u positive nature of spirit manifests 
Itself. This manifestation of tlie nature of spint on its own 
plane, above ^ confusion with prakrti, is the highest fonn 
of samadlu In tins superconscious samadhi the seer abides 
in himself.* All possibihty of confusion behveen the self and 
the activity of atta ceases.3 The Yoga believes that the 
citta of man is like a millstone If we put wheat under it, 
it grinds it into flour , if we put nothing under it, it grinds 
on until it grinds itself away When we stop the citta of 
its fluctuations, its workings cease, and it is reduced to a 
condition of absolute passivity. We then enter mto a silence 
which is untouched by the ceaseless noises of the outer world 
The citta has become desolate, but the self is quite at home. 
It is the mystical state which occurs as a sequel to mtense 
concentration We cannot give an adequate descnption of it 
For, as Vyasa quotes, " through yoga must yoga be known, 
and yoga becomes manifest through yoga, and he who is 
earnest about yoga rests in it for evermore.” 4 Samadhi is a 
condition which few can attain and almost none can possess 
long, smee it is broken in upon by the calls of life So it is 
said that final hberation is not possible until the body is 
cast off 

That ecstatic states occur cannot be doubted Plato 
regards " this divine madness ” as " the source of the chiefest 
blessings granted to man ’’ The highest mtuitions are revealed 
in such moments Moses at Mount Horeb heard the “ I am " 
of the Eternal Spint Isaiah perceived the mystery of the 
reahty m the words " Holy, Holy, Holy ” St Peter knew, 
from the vision of the street, that God was the God of all 
peoples and nations. St Paul is reported to have fallen into 
a trance at his convCTsion The medneval mystics speak of 


' 1 51 
' »■ 3. 


TasySpj zurodhe sarvamrodhannirbljaii samadhih 


J 1 3-'4< 

Yogena yogo jfiatavyo yoga yogat piavartate 
Yo’pramattas tu yogena sa yoge ramate ciram (Y B , in 6 ) 
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psychically active region, and tapas aims at tlie control of the 
contents of this unconscious region.* 

A Yogi who has attained the power of samadhi sets about destroying 
karma, which is of three kinds (i) deeds done in the past whose conse- 
quences have begun to operate ju the present life (prhrabdha) ; 
(2) those done in the past whose consequences have to be expiated 
in some future life or the stored (saihcita) karma , and (3) those pro- 
duced in the present life which require to be expiated in the present 
life or in some future one (agami) The last can be checked through 
devotion to God and social service. The npe karmas are exhausted 
m this hfe, and about the unnpe ones, which demand a future life, it is 
said, the Yogi can create all the bodies necessary to pay ofi the old 
debts Each of the bodies has a citta or mind, of its own, called the 
nirmkna citta or the artificial mind The artificial bodies with their 
cittas are distinguished from the ordinary ones, smee they are perfectly 
methodical in all their acts The consciousness of the Yogi controls 
these different automatisms As soon as the automaton, which has 
a particular destiny, a particular portion of the stored-up karma to 
exhaust, fulfils its aim, the Yogi withdraws his control from it, and 
the " man " dies a sudden death. Unlike the natural mind, the 
experiences of the artificial mmd leave no traces behind.' 


XV 


Karma 

So long as avidya is not overcome, there will be life in 
samsara The law of karma is assumed as valid, and our 
life, its character and length, are all determined by it.3 Though 
we do not remember our past hves, we can infer particulars 
about them from the tendencies of the present * ; and these 
tendencies will cease to exist on the disappearance of their 
cause (hetu), motive (phala), substratum (aSraya), and object 
(alambana). The root cause is avidya, though we may have 
other proximate causes ; the motive refers to the purpose 
with reference to which any conation becomes operative in 

I happens above the threshold of consciousness is symhohe of the 
p ay of the forces underneath it Adepts in Yoga explore, in cases of nervous 

hidden m the unconscions being 
^ letting It come to the surface through hypnotic trance or otherwise 

m Indm us of modem psycho-analysis, is wide 


> IV 4-5. 


5 U 12-14, 


< IV g 
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false notions disappear. The self is purified and remains 
untouched by the conditions of citta. The gunas retire to 
rest and the self abides in its own essence * 

The goal of ]iva is detachment and independence. It is 
not compatible with the human relationships of family life, 
society, etc, and accordingly the Yoga is said to be an 
unethical system Ethical considerations cannot have any 
place in a system that aims at the brealong of all bonds 
connecting the individual to the world* The cnticism is 
one which we have frequently met. The ethical pathway 
alone helps us to reach the goal of perfection, though the 
latter takes us to a legion beyond good and evil Salvation 
is the realisation of the true nature of the self which is 
obscured by so many impurities We can get nd of them 
only by effort and disaphne. The Yoga is much more 
emphatic than many other systems m holding that philosophy 
cannot save us What we stand m need of is not subtleties 
of disquisition but control of will We must subdue the 
inner turmoil of emotion and passion The true philosopher 
is a ph 5 'Sician of the soul, one who helps us to save ourselves 


from the bondage of desire 

The Yoga recogmses that all men are not capable oi 
disaplme it msists on There are some who are ^ed in 
modem psychology extraverts, and for them tiie ° 
action (knyayoga), consistmg of austenties ® J 

(svadhyaya), and devotion to God (Idvarapramdhana), w 
prescnbed 3 Tapas or austenty is that whidi 
impunties mixed up with the subconsaous „ 

mg from aiHictions and karma. The Yoga psychology 
that, besides the consaous mmd, there is an unconsci 

the other three refer to the final release (cittavunukh). tje 

(t) the authority of buddhi is ended , (2) the by himself 

Uf that has severed its connection with the 
and noihmg more, and is stainless and isoMed (Gnvasam 
svarfipamatrajyotir amalah kevaU pnmsa ib ) (Y » , u *7 1 

» etocal purpose and pracbce is not f^ono who^sccls 

goal of Yoga . for honesty, friendtaess, cm for 

utter detachment and isolabon The coupling inCongradiM 

with a desire for the suppresaon of this system suffcn 

that betray the confusion of thought from which tni y ^ ^ 

{Journal of Phtlosophy.xn, No 8, p 200) 
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invisible * By means of saihyama on the twofold karma, on 
the potencies which will soon be exhausted and those which 
will take a long time, he knows when he will die He can know 
the fine, the concealed and the obscure, the cosmic spaces, the 
starry system, the pole star, the bodily constitution, by practising 
the relevant samyamas. According to Patafijah, he who dis- 
cerns the distinction between the self and objective existence 
gains authonty over all states of existence and omniscience.* 
Before we gain full knowledge we sometimes have a kmd 
of prior mtuition of the truth, and this is called pratibha.3 
The supernormal powers are really obstacles to samadhi, 
though they are regarded as perfections when one acquires 
them 4 They are l)y-products of the higher life. They are 
the flowers which we chance to pick on the road, though the 
true seeker does not set out on his travels to gather them. 
Only through the disregard of these perfections can freedom 
be gained "i In Bunyan’s allegory the pilgrims to the celestial 
city find, even at the very gateway of heaven, a httle wicket 
that admits to a path leadmg down to hdl He who falls a 
victim to the magical powers rapidly goes downward. 

These supernormal powers are not considered, by the Yoga 
philosophy to be muraculous interferences with the laws of 
nature. The world open to the senses is not the whole world 
of nature. What appears to be a contravention of the prin- 
ciples of the physical world is only a supplementing of it by 
the prmciples of another part of the cosmic order. The world 
beyond the physical has its own science and laws. The 
attractions of unhmited physical and intellectual power were 
perhaps employed to induce the worldly to take to the bigh^ 
life The foohsh always seek after signg 

"The perfections (siddhis) are attained through birth, 
drugs (o§adhi), spells (mantras), austenty (tapas), or con- 
centration (samadhi).’’ * Some ate bom with the powers. 


of Gorres, in five voltiines, IS dmded into 
Divine Natural and Diabolical mysticism The first contains stories of the 
imracnloiis enhancement of sight, hearing, smell and so forth, which results 
from extreme hohness, and tells us how one saint had the power of becominK 
invisible, another of walking through closed doors, and a third of flyiM 
through the air" (Dean Inge Chrisitan Myshasm, pp zda-sl 

fYB, 111 33 111 37 

I ill 50-51 « „ j 


4 m 37. 
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tlu‘ presmt ; citl.i « the substratum of the residua] potencies, 
and tlie object li tJiat which excites the potencies.* 


XVI 


Stipr-RNORMAL Powrns 

Till' popular cult o' m.igic is mixed up with tlie religious 
sclieiiic of .salvation in the Yoga That certain magical 
powers are .icquired during the course of the yogic sadhana 
is recognised in early Buddhistic works, though Buddha 
liimscif set aside the pursuit of (hose powers as unfavourable 
to pet fection. The Hindu serif turcs speak to us of men who, 
tlirougfi dmt of hard tapas, acquired marvellous powers. 
TJic acquisition of llicsc powers is subordinated to the chief 
end of samadlii in the Yoga system. Though the highest 
go.al may not be attained, the lower stages are not without 
tlieir value. Each stage bnngs its own reward. Control oi 
the body through postures results in an mdiffercnce to the 
extremes of heat and cold » We obtain a full intuitive know- 
ledge of whatever w'c concentrate on, Saihyama, or concen- 
tration, is the means by wlucli we acquire a knowledge of 
supersensuous objects. Through it w'c know the inmost core 
of tilings and reach the great light of wdsdom ^rajMloka). 
By means of constraint on friendhness, compassion and joyi 
these quahlics incrcasc.i If we concentrate on muscular 
powers, W'C will have a giant’s strength < Hoghtened powers 
of the senses (hypermsthesia), by winch the yogin can see m 
hear at a distance, follow as a result of con^tration.s ^ 
can also acquire a direct knowledge of subliminal impresaoM, 
and, through them, of our past lives.® As , 

samyama on a presented idea, knowledge of 
(paracittajnanara) anscs ^ Transmission of ^ 

mdividual to another without the intervention ra the n 
commumcating mechanisms is quite possible Throng 
centration on the threefold modifications which 1 

undergo, ™ .c,™ th. !»»» lo g 

present the future® The yogi can make his boay 


» y B IV II 
S m 35 
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hdp the reahsation of the goal 63' the removal of obstacles. 
Theism is not. however, an mtcgral part of Patanjali’s creed 
A personal God serves the practical purposes of Patafijali, 
who does not concern him^f much with the speculative 
interests of theism. An argument which reminds us of the 
classical ontological argument is given by Vyisa * God has 
a perfect nature (prakrstasattva) “ His pre-emmence is 
altogether mthout anythmg equal to it or excelling it For, 
to begm with, it cannot be excelled by any other pre-eminence, 
smce whatever might seem to excel it would itself prove to 
be that very pre-emmence Therefore, that is the livara 
wherein we reach this uttermost limit of pre-emmence " Nor, 
agam, is there any pre-eimnence equal to his. “ Because, 
when one thing is simultaneously desued by two equals, the 
one saymg, ‘ Let this be new,' and the other saying, ' Let 
this be old,’ if the one wins his way, the other fads m his wish 
and becomes infenor And two equals cannot obtain the 
same desired thmg simultaneously, since that would be a 
contradiction in terms Therefore we mamtam that in whom- 
soever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled nor 
^celled, he is the livara.” * Patan]ali proves the omniscience 
of God by means of the law of contmuity, which must have 
an upper hmit. Where there are a great and a greater, there 
must be a greatest. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence 
is capable of reachmg the highest hmit Ommscience admits 
of degrees of excellence. It gradually mcreases m proportion 
to the degree to which the matter-stuff (tamas) which covers 
the pure essence (sattva) is removed When the germ of 
omniscience reaches its height of perfection we get the omms- 
aent God *' In him becomes perfect the germ of all-know- 
ingness 3 The bhnd tendency of non-intelhgent prakrti 
cannot bring forth the order and the harmony of the umverse 
where men suffer according to their karmas. God is the 
guide of the evolution of prakrti He is ever solicitous that 
tte development of prakrti may serve the interests of puru?as 
God K not, however, the creator of the world, since a world 
full of pain could not have been created by a being of boundless 


‘ YB, 1 24 

3 Tatra ntratisayam sarvaifiatvabliam (i a-:! 
varlUha omt ' " 


» YB.i 24 

See also Y B and Yoga- 
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Jice they had practised yoga la their past lives These bom 

wth a htUe traamg 
Sometimes psychic powers are also attamed by the use of 

top and Narcohc mtacata Md c^^aat 

State are confused by the popular mind The use of drugs is 
not recommended m PatanjalTs Yoga, though it is mentioned 
as one of the ways of obtaining perfections » Thus, the 
nabit of drug intoxication prevalent m pnmitive tabes was 
mixed up \wth the higher mysticism of the Yoga Spells’ 
and austerities also help us in acqmrmg these powers The 
insistence, however, is on concentration and not on the others 
The visions due to drugs or disordered nerves are condemned 
The system did not feel prepared to cuf off all connection 
with its surroundings, and so mcorporated elements which 
did not belong to its mmost being. This spint of accommo- 
dation is responsible for the miscellaneous character of the 
Yoga system, which exhibits a medley of low naturalism and 
high ideahsm. There is such a thing as unconsaous suggestion 
from the environment, and so the Yoga exhibits features 
determined by the conditions of the age m which it arose 
But it IS easy for us to separate these secondary accidental 
characteristics from the primary and the mtegral The Yogfl 
Suira does not take any further notice of drugs and spells, 
thus suggestmg its considered conviction that the signs and 
wonders which the uncultured seek after, even if well authenti- 
cated, possess no spintual value. 


xvn 


God 


Patanjali makes devotion to God one of the aids to Yoga 3 
God is not only the object of meditation, but is also said to 


• Nitrous oxide stimulates ecstatic consciousness According to WilIiM 
James, alcohol “ brings its votary irom the chiU periphery of things to t e 
radiant core It makes him for the moment one with truth " (Varielits oj 
Rehgwus Sxpinenoe, p 387) 

“ Amencaa New Thought recommends concentration on a care r 
selected word or rhythmical formula, and this method answers to 


recitation of mantras. 


1 1 13 
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individual resolves overnight to walce up at a certain hour 
next niopiing and does so through the force of the impression 
left behmd by his determination, even so ISvara resolves to 
resume the character of the great teacher when prakrti begins 
a fresh evolution and the purusas emerge. The mystic syllable 
" Aum ” represents God, and by meditating on it the mind 
rests in the true vision of God.' 

The personal God of Yoga philosophy is very loosely 
connected with the rest of the system. The goal of human 
aspiration is not union with God, but the absolute separation 
of purusa from prakrti. Devotion to God is one of several 
other ways of reachmg ultimate freedom. God is only a 
particular self (purusaviSesa), and not the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men But some work had to be devised for him when 
once he was on the scene. He is said to aid those who are 
devoted to him in removing the obstacles to their upward 
progress. By pranidhana, or dismterested devotion or bhakti, 
we become ehgible for the grace of God ISvara facilitates 
the attainment of liberation, but does not directly grant it. 
Such a conception of l4vara is, of course, unsatisfactory,* and 
we cannot help saymg that the Yoga philosophy introduced 
the conception of God }ust to be m the fashion and catch the 
mmd of the pubhc 3 Those who were anxious to propagate 
the Samkhya theory of the universe and the Yoga method 
of disaplme perhaps found it difficult to spread their ideas 
without satisfymg the theistic mstmets of man In the later 
Yoga, the umversal needs of the human heart prove stronger, 
and God begms to occupy a more central place The reality 
of God IS seen m the purified life of man The witness of God 
is the religious experience of man The over-soul speaks to 
the soul, and those who seek for truth find the answer in 

• 1 27-28 « See S B , u 2 38 and 41 

s Cp Garbe • " The inserbon of the personal God, -which subsequently 
decisively determined the character of the Yoga system, -was, to )udge 
from the Y S , the teirtbook of Patanjah, at hrst accomplished in a very 
loose and superficial maimer, so that the contents and purpose of the system 
were not at all affected by it We can even say that the Y S , 1 23-27 , 
V I 45. which treat of the person of God, are unconnected with the other 
parts of the textbook-nay, e-ven contradict the foundations of the system " 
(The Philosophy of Ancient India, p 15) 
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mercy. Scripture seeks to prove the c.\istence of God. Bui 
this proof IS a case of circular reasoning, since the Vdas are 
said to be authoritative on the ground tliat livara compis'-d 
them. They are said to be valid, since their declaraim^ 
correspond to facts j YTule the SSinkhya assumes fijc 
validity of the Vedas, it does not justify it. The Yoga oders 
some justification in making Hvara the source of the \'cd 3 s 
The God of Patanjali is not easy to desenbe He is s’'ii 
to be a special kind of self, untouched by the taint of impv- 
fection and above the law of karma » Bcmg free from all 
entanglement in worldly existence, God lives in etemaJ Miss, 
without ment or dement, unaffected by the weight of siifTenng 
with which Iivmg beings are burdened. He is omnisamt, 
the teacher of the ancient rsis If God is to help toiling sn"b 
on the upward way to freedom and light, he must m soirt 
degree subject himself to the expenence of sanisara So 
Patanjali is indmed to regard him as the tcadier of Inith 
God as the teacher has found an cdio in the heart of c\cr>‘ 
great thinker from Plato downwards. He is unlimited by 
time, 3 all-merciful, and though he has no desires to sntidy, 
yet, for the sake of those m samsora, he dictates the scrijitiiicj 
at each world-epoch His sattva nature of perfect qu-'hty, 
wliidi is devoid of any imperfection due to rajas or tam'is, 
is the means of his self-expression and it is completely uU!'/’ 
his control.^ God is ever free, and so cannot be conf'wd 
with freed souls who were once bound, or those absmhd la 
prakrli (prakrtilaj'as), who may incur bondage in the futui^ 
Unlike tlie liberated souls, who have no further relation v'.\. 
the world, God is everlastingly in connection with it. P t' 
assumed that God stands m an eternal and indis^oliiWc co .• 
ncction with the purest side of matter, sattva, and so G'’'' 
for ever endowed witJi supreme jiowcr, wisdom and 
He in his mercy enters into the scone of ciniigc by 
the quality of sattv.i Since he doi s 'O voluntarily . '* ^ 

sate of the stnicchng pun)s.is, he is not b-i i:'! by t.* ^ 
of lamia. .\t the gnat di'<olutinn, whi-n pM'-rti [*' ■ , 
into its unm.'niffSt''fi state, tins a'-'-'tnnd h>"t' ''' ^ ; 

thoueli it IS l.lfn ujj arnn at the m \t tb vt'-'p fat • 


< Ti3’ 1 

I 1 3S-1<I 


• 1 :i 

• 1 »l f 
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ourselves of our iUs.* The normal limits of the human vision 
are not the hmits of the umverse. There are other worlds 
than that which our senses reveal to us, other senses than 
those which we share with the lower animals, other forces 
than tliose of material nature. If we have faith in the soul, 
then the supernatural is also a part of the natural. Most 
of us go through life with eyes half shut and with dull minds 
and heavy hearts, and even the few who have had those rare 
moments of insion and awakening fall back quickly into 
somnolence. It is good to know that the ancient thinkers 
required us to realise the possibihties of the soul in sohtude 
and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments 
of vision into a steady hght which could illunune the long 
years of life. 


REFERENCES. 

DAS Gupta "Yoga as Philosophy and Religion 
PatafijaU's Yoga Satta -with the commentary of VySsa and Ihe gloss 
of Vacaspati S B H 

RAjendra LAl Mitra • Yoga Aphonsms ■with the commentary of 
Bho]a Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Woods The Yoga System of Patafijali Harvard Onental Senes, 
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> As M Cous says in his little work on Self-Mastery " Be sure you 
will ob^ what you want, and you will obtain it so long as 'it is within 
reason Only when there is doubt is there no result. 
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their hearts. The severe disapline of the Yoga, rath its 
strenuous physical hardships and grave moral penis, dptnawf e 
a gmde and help, a dehverer from darkness and pam, the 
teacher of^tmth and the inspirer of strength Soon, anion 
with God becomes the goal of human endeavour In the 
Bhagavadgm, for example, the deistic Yoga is replaced by 
theistic bhakti In samadhi the soul sees and possesses God 
By the separation of the self from every object of sense and 
thought, by the suppression of all desire and passion and the 
elimination of aU personal sense, we become reumted rath 
God The end may be gamed as the result of intense con- 
templation of God Vijfianabluksu says • “ Of all kinds of 
conscious meditation, the meditation of the supreme Godhead 
is the highest." * 


XVIII 

Conclusion 

To the modem mind, m East or West, the whole Yoga 
scheme of attaming perfection appears to be only an elaborate 
process of self-hypnotisation Intense and solitary medita- 
tions, accompamed by physical exercises and postures, help 
to make our minds run into particular moulds Such a view 
gams some support from the popular confusion of the Yoga 
system with some of the repulsive practices of the Tantra 
cult and later adaptations of Patanjah's Yoga by fanatical 
mendicants It is, however, necessary to bear m mind the 
fact that Patanjah’s Yoga, m its original form, is free from 
these vagaries It assumes that we have ah reservoirs of he 
to draw upon of which we do not dream. It formulates 
methods of getting at our deeper functional levels The Yoga 
disaplme is nothmg more than the purification of the o y, 
mind and soul, and preparmg them for the beatific visio" 
Smce the life of man depends on the nature of the * 
always withm our reach to transform our nature by contro g 
our atta, With faith and concentration, we can even 

• Yogasarasamgraha, i " says 

> " Prepare thyself as a bnde to receive her hndegroom, P 

the Gnostic {Irenaus, i 13 3) 
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without other help, which was then foimd in the oral tradition. 
Vedic text and oral tradition continued for long to be the 
two authonties on the performance of religious duty When 
the various Vedic fialdias (schools) began to form themselves, 
great importance was attached to the authority of the sacred 
books handed doivn by unbroken tradition. After the rise 
of Buddlusm, the followers of the Vedic dharma were called 
upon to review and recast all the Icnowledge they possessed, 
prove its soundness and embody it m the form of the sutras. 
Jaimini attempts the work of systematismg the rules of 
Mimaihsa and estabhshing their validity m his work 

The avowed aim of the Purva Mimaihsa is to examine the 
nature of dharma Its interest is more practical than specu- 
lative The philosophical speculations found m it are sub- 
ordinate to the ntualistic purpose. For the sake of the 
integrity of dharma, it is obhged to affirm the reahty of the 
soul and regard it ^ a permanent bemg possessmg a body, 
to whom the results of acts accrue. The Veda en]oms the 
acts of duty, specifying at the same time the beneficial results 
which follow from their performance The authonty for the 
character of these acts as dharma and for their capacity to 
produce beneficial results is the eternal Veda, which needs no 
other basis to rest on. But such a dogmatic attitude is not 
enough when other thinkers disparage the importance of the 
Vedic texts, of which we cannot see the practical value. So 
elaborate discussions, theological and philosophical, arise. 
Ihe Mimamsa welcomes all philosophical views so long as 
ffiey do not m]ure its central theme, wz. the transcendent 
mportance of dharma interpreted m the ntuahstic sense, 
fhis looseness of philosophic texture has enabled different 
thmkers to mterpret the philosophical views of the MiTna-mca 
in different ways, even though they all agree about the 
supreme importance of dharma The Veda is acknowledged 
as authoritative, and its validity is established against the 
Buddhists, who dispute it, and the seekers after knowledge 
who subordinate karma to ]nana The Mmamsa is frankly 
pol^eistic, though by imphcation atheistic. It accepts a 
realistic view of the world as agamst the Buddhists. 

Its importance for the Hmdu rehgion is great. The 
scriptures which govern the daily life of the Hindu require 
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IntFoauction — ^Date and litetature — ^The sources of knowledge — Per- 
cepbon — Inference — Scnptural tesbmony — Companson — Implicabon — 
Non-apprehension — ^Theory of knowledge Prabhakara, Kumanla— 
The self Prabhakara, Kumanla — ^Nature of reality — ^Ethics — ^Apurva 
— Mok$a — God — Conclusion 


Introduction 

The Purva Mimamsa is so called because it is earlier (purva) 
than the Uttara Mimamsa, not so much in the chronological 
as m the logical sense Its central problem is ntual, even 
as that of the Uttara Mimamsa is knowledge of the truth of 
thmgs The entire Veda, excludmg the Upamsads, is said to 
deal with dharma or acts of duty, of which the chief arc 
sacrifices The performance of sacred ntes is normally the 
prelude to the pursuit of wisdom Even Samkara, who 
insists on the radical opposition between karma and jnruia, 
allows that good karma, in this or m an earlier life, is the 
cause of the desire for truth 

The begmnings of the Mimamsa may be traced to the 
Veda itself, where it is used to denote doubt and discussion 
regardmg the rules of ntual and doctrme The due pej’ 
formance of the sacrifices depended on the correct mterpre - 
ation of the Vedic texts Doubtful cases led to the elaboration 
of rules which helped to a knowledge of the way m ^ 
the sacnfice was to be performed The man} pro c 
about interpretation were discussed and decided as i } 
arose, and these decisions are found scattered m le • 
manas The accounts in the Brrdimanas are so ™ 

obscure and incomplete, that one could not unders an 
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available Sahara's work is the mam basis of all later ftlimamsa 
wntmgs 

Kumanla,! the vigorous exponent of Brahmamcal orthodoxy wWch 
assumes the authontativeness of the Vedas and the supremacy of the 
pnest, commented on the Siilra and the Bhasya, and his work is in 
three parts The first Slokavarltika deals with the first part of the 
first chapter The second Tantrauariiiha takes us to the end of 
Chapter III, and Ttippkd covers the rest Kumanla is earlier than 
Sankara, and may be assigned to the seventh century ad’ Mandana 
Miira, the author of Vidhiviveka and Mima>nsdwck>ramam, is a follower 
of Kumfinla He is earlier than Vacaspati (A d 850), who ex- 
pounds the views of Vidhwwcka m his NySyakanikS Kumarila’s 
work has had several commentators . Sucanta Mi4ra, author of the 
KSitkS, a commentary on the SlohavSrtitka , Some4vara Bhatta, author 
of NySyasudhS, also known as Kanaka, a commentary on the Tanfra- 
vSrtUka, and Parthasarathi SliSra (a d 1300), author of Nydyaratnakara, 
a commentary on the ^lokavSrtttka, as well as Sdslradtpika, an inde- 
pendent manual of Mimfimsa system on the Imes of Kumarila, and 
Taniraratna Venkata Diksita’s Varttikdhharana is a commentary on 
Tupiikd > 

Prabhakara < wrote his commentary Brhaft on the Bhasya of Sahara, 
which It closely follows Kumanla rejects now and then Sahara’s 
views ^ From the fact that Prabhak^ docs not take notice of 
Kumarila’s views, while Kumanla refers to views similar to those set 
forth m the Brhai%,i it is sometimes urged that Prabhakara preceded 


author as Vrttikara Dr Jha identifies him with Bhavadasa. Partha- 
sarathi does not mention his name in this connection See, however p 48 
Jacobi thinks that Bodhayana wrote Vrttis on both the Mhnamsas, even as 
Upavarsa, his predecessor, did (J A O S , rgri). 

’ Kumanla, reputed to be a great champion of Hmduism, is said to bo 
a Brahmm of Behar converted from Buddhism to HiuduwTn See Ehot. 
Hwdutsm and B Adhtsm, vol u, pp no, 207 Taranatha makes him a 
native of South India According to the tradition, KumSnla wanted to 
roi^t hunself to the flames for two sms. which axe the destruction of his 
Buddtot guru and the practical denial of God m his anxiety to prove the 
eternal character of the Vedas and the exclusive efficiency of Vedic cere- 
monialism to salvation See Madhava’s Samharadt<nnjaya 
fan KumfirUa was the guru of Bhavabhfiti 

f assigned to A» 590-650 This agrees with the 
da^ orn^a*^^^ Kumanla was well established m the later 

of yakiisnthaprapilrani), Somandtha 

4 Accoidmg to the tradition. Prabhakara and Manijana were the punils 

* 1- * 31 . 1 3. a : f. 4. I 
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Mod^ Hinl lat ^ coSSty 


n 

Date and Litehature 

#r==l~S.=~MS 

w ^ as well as some philosophical pioposito^ It 

of philosophiJTaloe, sacs 
Tain?^ faiowledge and the valii^ of the Vedas 

i ^ ^ eveiy part of the Vedas Ha 
otherwise known ^ Dcva/aAantia, belongs to the PSrva lEmamsS, since 
It np^ npasana (worship), which is also enjoined in the Vedas 
The fourth century b c is the earliest penod we can assiM for 
Jain^s work, which is familiar with the J^yaya and the Yoga 
utxas * Sabaia is the author of the chief cDnnnentaiy on the work 
of Jainuni He lived about the ^rst century b c * Evidently theie 
were commentators on Jaimini’s work pnor to Sahara, such as Bhartr- 
BhavadSsa,^ Han, 5 and Upavar^a/ but their works are not 


* If we^ accept ICumanla's view that the M S cnticues many of the 
Buddhist Tdews (see S V , l i. 3, 5 and 6), it may belong to die penad unnic- 
diately after the^ nse of Buddhism From the absence of any reference to 
Jainunt s work in the M B , nothing definite can be gathered Jaumni’s 
work which mentions the name of Badarayana in five places (u i 5f 
V2 29;vii S, x,S44,xi r 64), belongs to the same penod as the 
B S The latter refers to Jaimim as an authonty on the VedSnta in ten 
(Merent sutras (i 2 28 , i 2 31 , i. 3. 31 ; 1. 4 iS , ui a 40 , lu 4 2 * 
ui 4 zS ; 111 4 40 ; IV 3 12 , IV 4 5) Since nine of them cannot he 
traced to the MS, it is someiiines urged ^at ttic Jaiuuni referred to ifl 
the B S. 15 different from the author of the if S Others hold that some 
of Jaimuu's works ate lost Jaiiumi m places assumes a knowledge of B S 
He adopts BadarSyana’s view of atman as non^corporeal, though he decs 
not set forth any arguments in defence of it The commentators su^e^t 
that he accepts Badarayana’s aigmnents {» z, 64, and E S , ui 3 53 » 
also M S , ix I , and B S , 111 2 40} and so does not re-state ^em 

» JhS : PrnhAakflro Sefiool, pp 6-7, Sahara's refutations of VjjfiSnai'Sda 
and Sfinyavada do not commit us to a later date Jacobi thinks that the 
Vptti quoted by Sahara belongs to tiie period between 200 and 5®® 
to which Sahara may also be assigned Keith holds that 400 A u is 
earhest date for him 

3 Ajdyarn/jzoMrn, ro See also Jfofifto, p 10 
< S V , i 63 5 iSastrttdlpthS, x 2 50-do 

* Sahara, in his commeutaiy on 1. i $, transcribes a long passage from 
w Vrtti (see also Sabam on 11, 3 Jd and ju i fi) Kumanla refers to the 
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parison) and arthapatti (implication). Kumarila adds anu- 
palabdhi (non-apprehension). Aitihya (rumour) is re]ected, 
because there can be no certainty about the vahdity of the 
resulting cognition in the absence of defimte information 
about the source of the rumour, whether it is trustworthy or 
not. Recollection (smfti) is excluded from the scope of 
pramanas, since it t^s us only of things previously perceived. 


Prabhalcara describes bow we infer the existence of the manas 
and the senses Our cognitions are ephemeral in character, and have 
both material (samavayilrarana) and immaterial causes (asama- 
vayilarana) > The material cause of cognitions is the self, and its 
immatenal cause caimot subsist in the cause of the self, since the self 
IS uncaused It must therefore subsist m the self itself What inheres 
in. a substance is a quahty, and so the immaterial cause of cogmtion 
is a quahty If temporary qualities arise in an eternal substance, it 
must be due to contact with other substances Smce there is no 
evidence that the other substances inhere in still others, they are to 
be regarded as eternal Perception, which is a positive kmd of cog- 
nition, is a specific quahty of the self For such a quahty to belong 
to eternal substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substances Such substances are either all- 
pervading, as space and time, or atomic. Contact with all-pervadmg 
substances cannot account for the vaned nature of our cognitions 
So the immatenal cause of cognition is contact with atomic substances, 
which IS brought about by the action of motion of the atoms them- 
selves. The atomic substance which resides in the body ensouled by 
the cogmsmg self is manas, and none other could contain the sub- 
stratum of the immatenal cause of the cogmtion of which the self is 
the matenal cause The action of the atomic substance m the body 
which helps to brmg about the contact is due to its contact with the 
self, which, in every act of cognition, puts forth an efiort towards it 
But. while manas can brmg about such efiects as pleasure, p^nn it 
cannot give nse to quahties like colour, smell, etc For the appre- 
hension of these, it stands in need of other organs ’ Through the 
contact of the external objects with the sense-organs mediated by the 
manas, the soul gets to know the outer world The relation between 
tte_souI and i±e manas is brought about by merit and demerit, but 
ae soul is not regarded as simply passive in its attitude to Tn=r,=, 
Manas is included among the senses, smce it perceives mental states 
hke pleasure, pain, desire and avetsion J It is argued that we would 
have a s^ultaneous cogmtion of all things at once, if we wem not 
aepenaent on manas and the sense-organs 

I, o " CogniUon of objects is temporary Atman 

* Ss^fradiptha, p loo . , 

voi, n •««<*.? 98 


13 
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Rumania The style of Bfia/i a said to indicate it earlier date > 
Salikanatha’s j^juvtmalS a a commentary on Brhad His Praharam- 
padctkS a a popular manual of the Prabhalcara system Ha ParifijJo 
a a bnef annotation on Sahara's work Bhavanatha’s Nayajmha 
deals at length with Prabhakara's vieivs Sahkanatha, the disciple 
of Prabhakara, refers to DharmakJrti » VScaspati, in his NySyahaffiki, 
distinguishes between the two schools of the followers of PrabhSkara i 
The third school of hfnndmsa, assoaated with the name of Muran,i 
■3 referred to m Hindu philosophical literature, though the works 
belongmg to it have not come down to ns Madhava’s Jaumnlya 
NySyatnSlSvtsiara is an exposition of the MimSmsa system in verse 
accompanied by a commentary in prose Appaya IMksita (1352-1624) 
attacks Rumania m his VtdktfasSyana Apadeva (seventeenth cen- 
tury) wrote an elementary manual, the MimSmsSnyayaprakSiS, which 
IS also called A padevi, and it is a very popular work Lauraksi Bhaskaia’s 
Arthasamgraha, which is also popular, is based on Apadeva’s work 
Khai^dadeva (seventeenth century) wrote a work, BhailadtpikS, whwh 
IS well known for its logic. His MimStfsakausiubha deals with the 
Sutra, f 


III 


Pkamanas 

Jaimini accepts the three pramanas of perception, infaence 
and iabda, or testimony Prabhalcara adnuts upamana (com- 

r JbS.- Prabhakara School, Kerth Karma MimamsS Piotessor 
puswSmi Sastn supports the traditional view, and argura at sotc e 
agamst the position talcen up by Jha and Keith ^ ^ Onental 
PrabhSkara School of Puraa MmamsS, Proceedings of 
Conference, Calcutta An old South Indian tradition states that Umwsa 
was a pupil of KumSnla 

Urnvekah kankani vetb, campOm vetti prabhSk^ 

Maodsu®* tubhayam vetti nobhayam vetti revayah 

Mr, Pandit, ui his Introduction to Gauiavaho 

the verse with the words Tantra and VSmana m P ,,.{ 09 ) 

and Maijdana See also Gunaratna's tte pnpds of 

Umveka is identified with Bhavabhfiti and regarded M one 01 me v 
Kumanla See also Citsukha's Advatia PradtpthS, p 203 
» See PraharanapaRctha, i 
J Jaratprabhakarah and navyaprabhakarah 

♦ Murares trtiyah panthah _ HSmeSvara's Suhodhmt, a 

5 Raghavananda's Mi»w»i^s,dradSdhxK 
commentary on M S , and ^veSvam s j an attempt to 

works of some value v-jg-ta The antlioris a follower 

combine the views of the ^rts of one whole, 

of Ramfinuja. who holds that the two Mimaihsis are pans 
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far and near, would be simultaneously perceived through the ear, 
which is not the case The ear contains a layer of air on which the 
current of air issuing from the speaker impinges, producmg the con- 
dition under w’hich sound is heard The ear does not come mto 
contact with the locus of the sound, but only with the sound which 
has its locus in the ear-drum But sounds are always perceived as 
havmg their loci m different pomts of space, and not in the ear-drum 
They reach the ear, not as mere sounds, but as coloured by the Merent 
directions from which they spimg So, sounds as well as their direc- 
tions are directly perceived Even distance is perceived through the 
ear, smce sounds commg from a proximate pomt are more intense 
(tivra) than those coming from a distance So the perception of the 
feeble or intense character of sounds helps us to know the distance 
from which they issue 

Both Prabh5kara and Kumania adopt the distinction of 
determinate and indetermmate perceptions, and accept them 
as vahd Accordmg to Kumania, indeterminate perception 
apprdiends the mdividual, winch is the substrate of its generic 
and specific characters, though there is no apprehension of 
the object as having specific or genenc features^ Indeter- 
minate perception is said to be due to the object itsdf » In 
determinate perception the genenc and the specific qualities 
are distinctly noticed.3 Parthasarathi argues further in 
support of this view. On the contact of an object with the 
sense-organs, we have the apprehension of an object devoid 
of all rdations. We do not as yet discriminate between the 
quahfied and the qualifications and the genenc and the 
specific features. If there were not indeterminate percqition, 
there would not be determinate perception,^ for determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the xdation between the 
qualified object and its quahties The apprehension of such 
a rdahon depends on the previous apprdiension of the terms 
of the relation Unless these are imphdtly known m inde- 
terminate perception, they cannot be explidtly known in 
determinate perception. In the determinate perception of 
an object we remember the class to which it bdongs and the 
name which it bears, and refer them to the object percdved. 
If the dass and the name are not percaved at all,. they cannot 

’ S V , PfatyaksasHirat v 113 

“ ^uddhavastu3a, or undiscnimuated object, 112 

3 S V , Praiyaksas^ira, v 120 

4 Sostradipiha, pp 109-110 For a cnticism of thas view, see Tavaiita's 

Kyoyatnafljan, p 98 j j w* *» 
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wia maS? '* “ “ »"•« 

determined by the effort of thp ^ 

s‘£ ;£'r 

Sf .Tf f ^ " consaousness, connects 

Itself at one time with one object and not two 


IV 

Perception 

Q^ratyaJcsa) is direct apprehension (sak?at 
pratitiii) « It proceeds directly from ‘sense-contact. In per- 
ception we have the contact of the object and the sens^ 
organ, of the distmctive quahties of the object with the 
^se-organ, manas and the sense-organ, and the self and manas 
Kumania explains contact of the sense with the object as 
mere relevancy or the capacity to reveal the object, which 
we infer from its effect * Perception relates to objects tliat 
exist, i e. are perceptible by the senses It cannot aj^relicnd 
supersensuous objects Accordmg to Prabhakara, objects 
apprehended may be substances, classes or qualities 

The Mlmamsaka^acccpts generally the Nyaya theory of the senses 
except in regard to the auditoiy sense Spatial proximity and remote- 
ness are perceived directly, not only through vision and touch, but 
also through hearing Space is distinguished into deSa, or locus, arifl 
dik, or direction, and both these are directly perceived as qua!if)inR 
adjuncts (vi^esanas) of sounds ITic auditory organ is pr5p)at5n, 

% e comes into contact with the object, sound The car docs not go 
out to the object, vtz sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated 
to the ear-drum through the air v^ves This view accounts for tiic 
fact that persons near at hand apprehend sounds, while those at a 
distance do not It al^o explains the different degrees of the intem;it> 
of sounds < If the ear could apprehend sounds, without cotiung into 
direct contact wnth them, as the Buddhists imagine, then all sounds, 

^ Prahartix'apaiinla Pratyal^a » S V., Prnt; ' t/j 

3 $aslfadlpi) u,pp ,jOoff , ^/oAai»a»’/ftfta, 70 o ff < Tlvfainand^*I»v)'a'*^5th4 
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sahty is a product of imagination • The Buddhist view is criticised 
by Knmdnla and Parthasdrathi The umversal is an object of per- 
ception, smce whenever we perceive an object, we perceive it as 
belonging to a particular class. The act of perception mvolves both 
assinnlation and discrimination. Perception is inclusive (anuvrtta) 
as well as exclusive (vyScvrtta) Inclusion depends on the reality of 
the universal The act of inference is also based on it Nor can the 
Buddlust contend that the universal is not real, since it is not perceived 
as different from the individual For the' argument that what is, must 
be either different or non-difierent,* assumes the universal bemg 
(vastntva) Nor is it correct to ask whether generality is present in 
its entirety m each individual or collectively m all, smce such a dis- 
tinction is relevant to mdividuals, and not to generality, which is 
partless. The Jaina view of the umversal is also rejected 3 If umver- 
sahty is one with similanty, we must say " this is like a cow,” and 
not " this IS a cow." Besides, similarity is not possible apart from 
universality Things are similar, if they j?ossess properties in common 
The umversal, according to Kumanla, is not different from the mdi- 
vidual 4 The relation between the two is one of identity in difference 
Whether we cognise the universal or the individual depends on our 
interest The universal, called also akrti (form) does not mean shape, 
but identity of character, for, akrti is said to belong to immaterial 
objects like the self. The shape of objects is destructible, but not so 
the class nature 5 " The dess itself is called akrti, which signifies 
that by which the mdmdual is characterised It is that which is 
common to all the mdividual objects and the means of a collective 
idea of all these as forming one composite whole ” 3 Parthasarathi 
argues that the universal is not absolutely different from the mdividual 
Were it so, we would not be able to perceive the umversal m the mdi- 
vidual In the perception " tins is a cow," we have a cogmtion of 
this (lynmbuddhi) as well as that of the cow (gobuddhi). The former 
has an individual for its object and the latter the umversal The 
cogmtions of " this " and " cow " are different, and yet they inhere m 


I Vikalpataiamatiam samanyam SSslradiptka. p 381 
* Yad vastn tad bhinuaxu abhiunam va bbavati, p 382 
1 Na ca sadtSyam eva samanyam, p, 394. 

’ 141 Commenting on it, the Nyayarainakara 

says " Class, etc., are not altogether different from the individual It 15 
a fact of common experience that the mdividual cow is recognised as such 
only when it is found to be identical with the class ' cow.’ This could not be 
if the mdividual were totaUy different from the class Such recognition 
of the identity of the individual with the class is the only means of knowme 
the class , hence there must be an identity between the mdividual and the 
(ffass " See also AkrtivSda, 8, 10, 18, 23 
J TantravarUika, 1 3 30 

‘ Jatim evakrtim p^nr vyaktir ffknyate yaya 

Samanyam tao ca piudMam ekabuddhmibandhanam 

(S V , Akrtmada. v 3 
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imphatly apprehended, must be admitted 

KumMa holds that the cognition of objects is independent 
of verbd ^pressions.x The class -coi.- is not cwd 
always m the form of the word "cow," though we ufTthe 
word in descnbmg the object cognised » While KumSnla 
thii^ that indeterminate percepUon is non-determmed per- 
cqition, mere observation (alocana) comparable to the appre- 
hension of the new-bom‘ infant, where only the individual is 
^esrated to us, but not the generic or the ^ecific features, 
Wabhakara believes that mdetenninate perception apprehends 
both the^ class characters and the specific features , but, since 
other objects have not as yet entered into the apprehension, 
the object is not apprehended as actually belonging to a 
defimte class An object is apprehended as an individual 
only m comparison ivith other objects from which it is marked 
off , it is apprehended as belonging to a class when it is found 
to possess certam features in common with the otlier members 
of ^e class. Even though what is apprehended is actuaUy 
an individual belonging to a class, its real nature cannot be 
cogmsed until it is compared ivith other objects of the same 
class 3 While class characters and giecific features are present 
in indeterminate perception, they are not recognised as such 
in it. In determinate perception the self remembers other 
objects of the same class and notes their resemblances and 
differences Prabhakara believes that determinate perception 
is of a mixed character, and mcludes in it the dement of 
remembrance, since the other members of the class present 
themselves to the sdf by virtue of the impressions whicli it 
has had of them But the element of remembrance docs not 
pertain to the object peredved, but to the others with wJuch 
it is compared, and so does not affect the validity of the 
cognition of the object itself. 

Both Prabhakara and ICntntinla accept the re.ility of 
and regard them as objects of perception The Buddhist, on th* 
other hand, bolds that specific individuality alone is real and univcf- 

1 S V., Pralyah}as 5 lra, 176 * ffc'd , 

1 VastvantaiSnusufadhrinnsanyatayS sJmSnyavilcjarOpatS na pm'l.a.e 
See Prakaratfapaiicif-S, pp 54-55 
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as wholes exist It is not necessary for us to perceive all the parts 
before the whole is perceived If we take any physical object, atoms 
are the matenal cause of it, and their conjunction is the imraatenal 
cause which gives the whole its umquencss Kumanla believes that 
the whole and the parts are identical, and it depends on our standpoint 
whether we regard an object as a whole or a number of parts » 


Kumarila agrees vrith the Naiyayika in regarding recog- 
nition as a presentative cognition, since it is present where 
there is sense-activity and absent where it is not. Simply 
because recognition is preceded by an act of recollection, we 
cannot treat it as non-perceptual. Wherever we have the 
contact of a sense-organ with a present object we have a case 
of perception.® 

The Mimaihsakas do not support the theory of Yogic 
intuition, by which the Yogis are said to apprehend objects 
which are past and future, imperceptible and distant This 
intmtion is either sensuous or non-sensuous If the former, 
then, smee the senses cannot come into contact with past, 
future and distant objects, there can be no cogmtion of them 
Even the internal sense of manas can produce only cognitions 
of the mental states of pleasure and pain It is meanmgless 
to argue that the senses can comprehend objects without 
commg mto contact with them when they attdn a Hgh degree 
of development, for no amount of devdopment can change 
the nature of the sense-organs. If the Yogic intuition appre- 
hends things perceived m the past, then it is a case of memory. 
If it apprehends objects that have not been previously 
apprehended, then its validity is doubtful A knowledge of 
past, distant and future objects can be got only through the 
Vedas 3 , 


Mental perception by which we become cognisant of 
pleasure, pain, and the hke, is admitted by the Mimamsa 
A cogmtion. however, cannot be the object of introspection 
Mental perception is restricted to non-cogmtive activities 
Even m dreams, what the cognition renders cognisable is 
some object of the external world i Though the objecr'is 
not actually present at the time of dreammg, stiU it is some- 


, IX • c. Pratyaksasntra. 234.^37 

Sa^ra^pika, p 52 See Yamnnacarya’s Stddiniraya. p 71 
SV,Jtf„«fa,„6a«aaaio, 107-8, ^aslradfptkS. pp 162-3 and 165 
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established on the basis of experience We obs^e cases 
\There fire and smoke are present together as ivdl as casM 
where thej' are not so present, and then infer a general pmaple 
which covers all the cases When a permanent rdatron of 
coexistence, identity or causal nexus is fixed up in the nund, 
one term of it reminds us of the other. , rr - -i 

Inf erential argument, according to Prabhakaia and Kumanla, 
has only three members : pratijfia, or statement of the case; 
the major premise, -which gives the general rule vdth the 
corroborative instance ; and the minor premise. These three 
members may be stated in any order. The Mimamsakas 
admit the distinction between inference for ones^ and 
inference for others. The object of inferential cognition is 
of two kinds : dr§tasvalaksana, or that which has its specific 
character perceived, as the inference of fire from smoke , and 
adrstasvalaisana, or that which has its specific character 
unpicdved, as the inference of the burning capacity of fire. 
Prabhakara holds that inference involves a previous knowledge 
of the general relation and refers to thinp already known. 
Kumarila makes novelty an essential feature of inference. 
Though it is true that the smoke is seen and the perception 
of smoke carries with it the generic idea of fire as related to 
the smoke, the object of the inferential cognition is something 
that is not already known, i.e. the subject as qualified by the 
- predicate, the hill as possessing fire in the usual example.* 


VI 

Vedic Testimony 

The aim of the JEmaifasa is to ascertain the nature of 
dharma. Dharma is not a physical existent, and so it cannot 
be apprehended through the senses. The other pramanas axe 
of no use, since they all presuppose the work of perception. 
Perception, inference and such other sources of knowledge 
have nothing to say on the point that the performer of the 
Agnistoma sacrifice will go to heaven. ''Ihis knowledge is 

» S V., ArutrSrapaHa^edo, 50 Prabhataia accepts Uie four fallacies 
of asadfcSiaua, badhita, sadhaiana and asiddha, while Kumanla’s analysis, 
■which, accepts anail^.ntiha and asiddlia, resembles closely the Nj-aya scheme. 

13 * 


VOL. n 
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thing previously perceived and now renvcd {hroujh the 
impressions The cognition that we have in dreams is of f!'!' 
nature of remembrance brouglit about by the arousmg of 
certain impressions Only that part of tlie past c\peneicv 
IS revived in dreams wluch would cause happiness or unhap- 
pmess to the agent and for wliich he is npe at tliat niomont 
Dreams are possible only m that form of sleep vlierc the self 
is in contact •with the manas, though the latter may not be 
m contact ivith the sense-organs. In deep dreamle.«s s'ecn 
the contact of the self vith the manas ceases While this i? 
Prabhakara's view, Kummila is of opinion that in deep sleep 
the self regams its form of pure consciousness nhere no 
dreams are possible.' 


Inference 

According to 5abara, when a certain fixed relation has 
been known to subsist between two thuigs, so that if " r 
perceive any one of these things we have an idea of the o' itr 
thing, this latter cognition is called inferential* *• ‘ ^^ 
divides inference mto two kinds ’ pratyak?atotlr.st.a, wht is 
the invanable relation holds between objects vhicli are jhi' 
ceptible, as smoke and fire, and sanumyatodrsta, vheu a 
relation is not appreliendcd bj' the senses, but known o,, r n 
the abstract, as m tlie case of the sun’s motion and its , 

position in the sky 3 Accordmg to Prablwkara. the r*'* 
must be unfailing, true and permanent, such as ina * ■ 

subsists between the cause and its effect, who e an j •- 
substance and quality, class and inchraduals 
principle is not denved from perception, <=mce 
operates only with regard to things in tJie pn ^ 

contact with sense-organs It is not j 

imjihcation, since these assume it. TJic gtne.al j * . 

• TH"' ii ' 

1 JilStasa-ubandb.-wj.wkidctKl.ir'n’a cJid' ' 

baddtuli P , y;-, ' ' 

1 The ••,!r?n%atodr*ti of 4al>’ra i? i - .« ^ ■. 

Mphmuoi of it. -ohd- l.'.MJi'iis '^.'v ■ - 

Sabaia's pr.iiyakTitfxIrrta 
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by a subsequent one. But the cognitions brought about by 
Vedic injunctions cannot be set aside at any time or place 
or under any conditions * It is a self-contra^ction to assert 
that the injunction expresses something which is not true. 
The Vedas manifest their own vahdity. Words used by us 
denote things that can be cognised by other means of know- 
ledge : and, if we cannot know them through other means, 
then those who utter Jthem must be of unquestionable 
authority. So non-Vedic utterances do not possess any 
inherent vahdity.* Prabhakara holds that non-Vedic verbal 
cognition is of the nature of inference. Only the verbal 
cognition afforded by the Veda is strictly verbal,! but it is 
not in consistency with the other theory of the self-validity 
of aH cognitions. Since there is no author of Vedic texts, 
there is no possibihty of defects, and so the non-authontative- 


ness of the Vedas is inconceivable.! As the utterances of 
human beings are vahd, if their authors are trustworthy, 
Kumanla considers them also to be §abdapramana. 

The Vedas are eternal, since the words of which they are 
composed are etoal The relationship between the word 
and its meaning is natural and not created by convention 
That there is such a relationship between the word and its 
meaning is directly cogmsable. If one does not recognise it, 
when one hears the word for the first time, it only means that 
the accessories me absent, but that does not make the rela- 
tionship non-existent. If the eye cannot see without light, 
it does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether’ 
The accessory is the knowledge that such-and-such a word 
denotes such-and-such an object, which is gained from expe- 
rience. The eiqjressiveness of the word belongs to it by its 
very nature. This is absolutely true of common names like 
jar and the like, where the relation' of the words to their 
meaimgs is independent of any convention s Words and 
objects denoted by them are both eternal, and men have 


' Sahara on 1 i 2 , e-., r- 

J PraharanapaUctkS.pp 88 fi Cp KvsumSftjah, iv. ^ 

< S V ,11 See also u 62-~69 

Ween Ure word and m:' 
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Vi^a IS the only source of our knowledge of dhanna the 
others are considered, since it is necessary to showS tht 
c^ot give nse to a knowledge of dhaima They are a^ 
found useful in repudiating wrong views. 

declarations in 

mjitoctive fom which prompt men towards certain modes of 
action by declaring that such action leads to beneficial results 
Acceptmg that ntual is all m all in the Vedas, Jaimmi holds 
tnat parts apparently unconnected with it are useless,' and 
so they have to be interpreted as bearing on ritual injunctions. 
Omer texts are authontative only in so far as they hdp the 
mdividual to action.* The Mimamsalcas attempt to prove 
that every part of the sacred text refers to acts of duty The 
broad division of the Veda is into the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas The contents of the Veda are also dassified 
into (i) injunctions (vidhi), (z) hymns (mantras), {3) names 
(nSmadheya), (4) prohibitions (nijedha), and (5) explanatory 
passages (arthavada) 3 

Verbal cogmtion is defined as the cognition of something 
not present to the senses, produced by the knowledge of 
words. These words may be uttered by men or may belong 
to the Vedas *1 The former are vahd if we are certain that 
their authors are not untrustworthy The latter are valid in 
themselves That cogmtion is mvahd which is contradicted 


' This view IS hardly just to those portions of the Veda which deal ivith 
the ultimate problems of the uxuverse 

* X 2. t The yisdSnta admits the authonly of non-injuactive VediC 
texts also 

I Injunctions which impel one to action in expectation of certain results, 
such as " One who is desirous of heaven is to saoice " (svargakarno yajeta), 
are the most important There are subsidiary injunctions which desenhe 
the details of the sacnfice, the order in which the several parts of it arc ^ 
he earned out, as well as the persons who are entitled to peifomi them 
The mantras are largely useful m reminding the saenfieef of the differed* 
matters connected with the sacrifice^ such as the deities to whom oblations 
are to be made Some of the mantras are said to possess a mystical or 
supersensuous effect and to contnbute directly to the transcendental 
apfirva Names indicate the results to be obtained by the sacnficcs 
Ni§edhas are only vidhis m disguise Arthavadas comprise the sentences 
which contain either praise of the things enjoined (praSamsa), or a censure 
of things prohibited (nmd5), as well as description of the doings of otberf 
(parakrti) and instances from history (p\iT^kalpa}»(j4r/lraMiu^ra/fa) 

4 Apauru$cyam vakyam veda^ {Arfhasamgraha, p 3) 
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reverts to its ongmal umnatnilested condition There are many thmgs 
in the world which exist vmperceived If people speak of “ making ’’ 
words, Jaimini holds that this *’ making” refers to sounds that 
manifest the word (3) The same word is uttered at one and the 
same time by diSerent persons at different places, and this would not 
be possible if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity J aimini 
rephes that, m many people at different places simultaneously per- 
ceive the same sun, so do they utter the same word (4) Words 
undergo modifications which cannot be the case if they were eternal 
J aimin i contends that words are not modified, but others take their 
place {5) The volume of the word decreases or increases accordmg 
as it is uttered by one or more men, and what increases and decreases 
cannot be eternal Jaimini asserts that the volume of the word never 
undergoes increase or decrease, though the sound proceedmg from men 
increases or decreases ' 

Jaimini sets forth positive considerations m support of his view 
The word is ever present, since the utterance of it is only for the pur- 
pose of manifesting it to others There cannot be any effort to manifest 
a non-existing thing. Again, when the word *' cow " is uttered, it is 
always’ recognised to be the same word. People speak of uttering 
the word " cow " three or four tunes and not of uttering three or four 
such words This points to the oneness or eternal nature of the word 
For nou-etemal things, causes of destruction are found, but we do 
not find such &uses for the destruction of words The sound pro- 
duced from air is distinct from the word which it serves to manifest 
Besides, we have many Vedic texts insisting on the eternal nature 
of words * 


Words denote classes and not individuals. When we say " bnug 
^ ^0 do not mean a particular cow, but any animal possessmg 

the features of a cow. The word denotes the dass or form, smce it 
has action for its object.! If individuals are denoted by words a 
generic idea like " cow ” would be impossible Again, a word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since then it would possess as many potendes 
as there are individuals. It cannot denote a collection of mdivxduals, 
smce then it would be undergoing changes, as some individuals die 
out and others get in Again, if the word means a smgle mdividual 
on^, there cannot be an. eternal connection between word and meaning 
and a^on wuld be impossible, as it wonld be difficult to dedde which 
mdindual is meant. If individuals are objects denoted, then smce 
7-!^ not omnipresent, there cannot he a relation between a word 
its meaning Akrti is eternal, and is therefore capable of relation- 

significations are 

eternal, there is a chance of our having mistaken notions of both and 
^^ces may turn ont erroneous, whde there is no such 
possibflity with regard to Vedic utterances 


•hr, 6-17 

' Akttis tu kriySithatvSt (t 3 33) 


L 18-23 
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from time immemorial applied the same names to the same 
objects. 

According to Frabbakara, there is no snch thing as mere dhvani 
or indistinct sound All sounds are beard in the shape of some letter 
or other The word is not different from the letters composing it 
Letters are perceived by the ear, and the order in which they are per- 
ceived determines what words are cognised There are as many 
perceptions as there are letters in the word, and, on account of the 
dose proxmuty of the perceptions, we' imagine that the perception 
of the woid IS one only The perception of each letter vanishes as 
soon as it appears, and each leaves behmd an impression Impressions 
left by the different letters combme with that of the last and bnng 
about the idea of the whole word which has the power to denote the 
meanmg ' Smce the potency of the word onginates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, the latter are said to be the direct cause of 
verbal cognition The cognition of the meaning of the word is not 
obtained through sense-perception The senses present the letteis 
which possess the power to bring about the apprehension of die tong 
denoted by the word composed of the letters So Prabhakara holds 
that the letters are the means of verbal cogmtion Words have 
naturally denotative powera by which they refer to objects wne e 
we understand their meanings or not » 

Kumanla as well as Prabhakara argues that significanc^ionP 
to the letters themselves and not to any special sphoja, ^ 
therefore denies the theory according to which, apart 
momentary sounds of letters composing a word, there w a ' 
plete word-form manifestested fspota) but not produced by 

^ Several objections against the eternal character of wo^ ^ 
and the Veda m particular are considered (i) It ® ^ 

experience that aU verbal utterance is brought about by human 
and so It has a begummg, and cannot be re^ed « 
replies that the utterance helps to make the ^ready earn 
perceptible, but it does not create it for the ^ ^ soon as 

that the word exists for a brief time, smce s.mply 

It is uttered The word, says Jainuni, is not destroyed, but s y r 

I Co ^aslradiptJia, pp z66 S Anvitabhidl ana 

. Aoiordmg to Prabhakara, who accepts the in a 

vada, the meanings of words can be ^^“ts o^y as related 

sentence enjoining some duty, and ™ nrt refated to an 

to the other factors of such a sentence H of remenibmi>“; 

injunction, but simply remind us of meanmg, ^j^vayavada accepted 

■which is not valid cognifaon Accoidmg to to ■wonJs , bat 

by Rumania's followers, the knoujedge “ but to dcnalahon 

knowledge is not due to recollection nse to a knowledge of 

Words denote meamngs which, when combined, give nse to a 

the sentence. 
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vn 

Comparison 

Judgments of similarity are due to comparison. When we 
see a certam object and remember another, the cognition that 
we have of the similarity of the remembered object to the 
seen one is said to be due to comparison. The cow that I 
had seen in the city is similar to the gavaya that I see now.^ 
Knowledge by comparison is distinct from that by perception, 
since we cognise something which is not in contact with the 
senses by remembrance, since at the time the gavaya was seen 
the cow was not seen, from mference, smce none of the factors 
necessary for mference is present. 


VIII 

Implication 

Where the perception of a thing (artha) cannot be explained 
without the assumption of another thmg, this assumption is 
a case of arthapath, or imphcation It differs from inference, 
since an element of doubt enters mto the facts observed, 
which can be removed only by the assumption of something 
else The facts observed remain inconsistent or doubtful 
until the assumption is made 3h inference there is no room 
for any element of doubt. While this is the view of Prabhakara, 
Kumanla believes that arthapatti hrips us to reconcile two 
apparently inconsistent facts There is no such inconsistency 
between well-ascertained facts m inference Kumarila’s view 
IS sounder, smce any doubt about the observed fact wiU 
prejudice the vahdity of the argument by arthapatti Unless 
we are certam that a person is ahve and he is not at home, 
we cannot presume that he is soniewhere else, 

» ^astradipika, p, 208, 
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The Mimamsakas protest against the view which regards 
the Vedas as the work of God They hold that the Vedas 
exist for ever in their own ri^t God, who is incorporeal, 
has no organs of speech, and cannot therefore utter the words 
of the Veda If it is said that he assumes a human form for 


the purpose of revelation, then he wiU be subject to all the 
limitations of material existence, and his utterances mil not 
carry any authority Besides, there is no tradition of divine 
or human authorship Even on the theory of the creaton 
of the world, the Vedas may be regarded as eternal in the 
sense that the creator at the beginning of any world-qioch 
reproduces from memory the Vedas of the last and teaches 
them ' It is sometimes contended that the Vedas are human 
compositions, smee the names of thdr authors, the rsis, are 
prefixed to them. It is said m reply that the rsis made a 
special study of them and taught them to others The Vedas 
are uncreated in the sense that they are not controlled by 
God or the inspired seers, who, at best, apprdiend the truths 
and transmit them.* The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
entiased on the ground that they contain references to 
historical names It is said, in' reply, that the hymns deal 
with the eternal phenomena of nature. The names occurring 
in them are of universal apphcabihty and do not have any 
histoncal reference Viivamitia means the all-inaidly an 


not any historical character 

I Evam srastur vedapfirvatvain sSdhayatara na lamcid 
tena saty api sarge. suptapiabaddhanyayeaa eva veda^a" 

l^yayarZ,alra) depute tha Je ^ 

LdLn about the personal an^orship oJ Jeda toe 

interrupted at the last dissolution of the univeree W It ^ ® ser^nccs 

to prove that no one had ever lecoUerted such an au*or. 
of the Veda have the same character as “‘ber “ntenocs W " 
-drawn from the present mode of transmitting the Vedas 
to pupil—that the same mode of transmission must ha 6 “ 
llty breahs doivn, smee it is equally ^ author 

(5) The Veda as a matter of fact, ^senbed to a 
I Sound IS not eternal, and when vm but only thit 

have heard before it docs not prove f have heard before 
they belong to the same species as the letters we 

See S P S , 301 ,«,u™sc\atva of the Vedas 

• See M S , i J. *4-31 The soews Vedrmto Cp 

are practically the same in the P5rva rocayante 

BfrnmaU PanisSsvStantryaroatraro apanruse^^a y 

api tac ca' smikam api samSnam U »• 3 I 
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negative knowledge. For, the mere perception of the ground 
cannot give nse to a knowledge of the non-existence of the 
jar, since even where there is the jar the ground is perceived. 
So the ground must be perceived as negatively qualified, and 
this means that we have already the notion of negation. 


X 

Prabhakaba’s Theory or Knowledge 

Prabhakara is an advocate of tnputisanivit, according to 
which the knower, the known and the knowledge are given 
simultaneously in every act of cognition. Knowledge reveals 
itself as well as the knower and the known In the con- 
sciousness, " I know this *' (aham idam janami), we have the 
three presentations of the " I ” or the subject (ahamvitti), 
this or the object (visayavitti), and the conscious awareness 
(svasaihvitti) * All consciousness is at the same time self- 
consciousness as wdl as object-consciousness.* In all cogni- 
tions, whether inferential or verbal, the self is known directly 
through the agency and the contact of the manas. While 
there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of sdf in 
every act of cogmtion, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-sdf or the object. In 
recollection and inference the object is not directly presented 
to consciousness Though in mdirect knowledge the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousness 3 
Cognition is also self-cognised by direct apprehension. The 

' Some Western thinkers are also inclined to this view Accordmg to 
Hamilton, " an act oi knowledge may be eiqiiessed by the formula ‘ I know ' , 
an act of consciousness by the formula ‘ I know that I know ’ . but, as it 
IS impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing that we 
know, so It 15 impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing * Cp also Vanfico . ** That I may know, it is necessary that I 
should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know that I know " 
" It follows that the act of consciousness proves the reahty of itself and of 
the thinking subject ” {Know Thyself, p 5) 

» Since we have no knowledge of objects in deep sleep, we have no 
knowledge of self, though it eiosts H the self did not exist m deep sleep 
we could not have the recogmtion of personal identity on waking from sleen 
{Prakaranapahah&, p 59) ° f 

i Ibid , p 56, 
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Non-apprehension 


Kumlxila, after the Vrttikara, admits non-apprehension 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of knowledge > Dis- 
^sjmilanty is only want of similaiity, and it is accounted for 
by the principle of non-apprehension When we say " There 
is no jar in this place,” we cogmse the absence of the jar. 
Absence (abhava) cannot be apprehended by perception, 
which stands in need of sense-contact with a present object, 
which is not possible in the case,* nor can non-existence be 
apprehended by the other pramanas Non-apprehcnsion is 
a means of knowledge (manam) with reference to the object 
negated. We perceive the vacant space and think of the 
absence of the jar We may say that the non-existence of the 
jar is as much perceived as the vacant space, yet, since per- 
ception involves contact of an actual object with the senses, 
we cannot identify the act of non-apprehension wth perception 
We perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that is absent, 
and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jai, 
which has no reference to the act of perception Apprehension 
of non-existence is through anupalabdhi 3 Abhava is sai o 
be a positive object of knowledge 4 What we call emptiness is 


the locus unoccupied by any object 5 

Prabhakara does not accept non-apprehension as an inue 
pendent source of knowledge The cognition of non-c«stocc 
is inferred from the non-percqition of sometog 
have been perceived if it were present. ^ 

the mere space and no jar in it, we say - .j 

The cogmtion of the substratum by itself ‘ 

what answers to non-apprehension.* ^ space 

view. Wc may perceive not merely empty space, bu ^ 
filled by books and paper, but ftat _wU ^ve u 
Icdec of the non-existence of the jar If sse . 

apprcliend space as not qualified by the jar, we arc a 

_ . . , SV , AbhScapartccfela 
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we cannot have any confidence in our cognitions. The notion 
of validity is original and undenved. While knowledge is 
sdf-evident, this validity is derived from the instruments of 
knowledge. The conditions of loiowledge also produce the 
consciousness of its .validity.* 

Prabhakara distinguishes knowledge into valid and mvahd. 
Anubhiiti or direct apprehension, is valid, while smrti, or 
remembrance is invalid. " Vahd cognition or apprehension 
is different from remembrance, since the latter stands in need 
of a previous cognition.” * The dependence on a previous 
apprehension is the cause of the invalidity of the remembrance. 
Cogmtions that bear mdirectly on the object are invalid 
Previous non-apprehension of the object is made the test of 
valid knowledge by both Prabhakara and ICumarila, though 
the latter insists also on absence of discrepanaes. All know- 
ledge is valid and prompts us to activity. 

What is called viparyaya is not false knowledge. ' If all 
cognition is self-luminous (svaprakSSa) and therefore true 
(yathartha), the consciousness eicpressed in the judgment 
“ This is silver " cannot be erroneous When we mistake a 
piece of shell for silver, the error is due to the failure to dis- 
tingmsh the two difierent elements in it, the idea of ^ver 
and the impression of " this ” We mix up the perceived and 
the remembered elements in one smgle psydiosis. The object 
of a cognition is the thing which is presented to consciousness. 
In the “ This is silver,” what is presented to consciousness 
is “ silver,” and not " shell." We do not cognise the diell 
as silver, for the shell never enters into consciousness. The 
idea which is remembered does not agree with the fact, since 
the judgment “ This is silver ” is superseded by the judgment 
" This is only a piece of shell ” when the knower picks up 
the piece "Hie error is due to akhyati, or non-apprehension, 
of the difference between the given and the remembered 

> Gange^a, in hts Tattvacintamavt, criticises this view on the ground 
that, if the iraJidity of knowledge were derived from the general conditions 
of knowledge, then mvahd knowledge would be one with vahd knowledge, 
smce both have the same conditions Agam, were knowledge self^vident, 
it would be difficult to account for doubtful cognition 

> PramSnam annbhiitih sa smyter anya na pramanam smrUh pnrva- 
pratipattivyapek^at [Praharanapaileika, p 42 , Jhg : Prabhakara 
MtmSmsa u) 
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cognition which is of the nature of hght or illumination does 
not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it. Therefore, 
the cognition is said to be self-apprehended. The cognising 
self and the cognised object are not of the nature of hght, 
- and so they require for their manifestation the aid of some- 
thmg different from themsdves which is of the nature of 
hght Cogmtions are self-illiimined, and not perceived as 
objects » They are not cogmsed by other cognitions. They 
are never objects, and so cannot be cogmsed, as pleasure and 
pain are cognised They are cognised as cognitions, but not 
as objects.* If cognitions are cogmsed as objects, then each 


mdividual cognition may require another cogmtion to cognise 
it, and so on ad tnfimttm Prabhakara feds that his theory 
is not evidently consistent with Sahara's observation that 
we perceive objects m apprehension and not cogmtions, and 
so argues that, though cognitions are seUi-cogmseA, their 
presence is known through inference Inference tdls us that 
there is a cognition from the fact that we have the app^ 
hension of the object. This cogmtion is a prameya, or the 
object of right knowledge, but it is not saravedya, or appre- 
hended in its fulness According to Prabhakaxa, we ^ 
case of samvedya only wizen thefonn of the object is maniieste , 
and this is possible with the objects perceived by the 
As cognitions have no form, they cannot be perceived ^ 
presence is only inferred Inference does not apprehend e 
form or content of the object, but only its existence 3 o 
Prabhakaxa and Kumaraa admit that cogmtiom, whicU are 
products (pannaraa) of atman, are objects of ^ 

The validity of knowledge is not determined by any^g 
external to it There is no question of f 
objects The vahdity of cogmtion is signEed by ^ 

with which all direct apprehension prompts us to act 
the external world AU knowledge if ^ 

specific attitude, and does not wait for the medwbra ^ 
kter expenence A cogmtion which ^ejnsdics, 

cannot be mvafid. If cogmtions were not valid m themsei 


I Cp with this Alexander’s distinction of enjoyment and oonte p 

(Space, Ttme and Deity, vol i PP **"^1 ,,m„»rtvatava 

. Samvittayaiva hi samvit samvedya bhavati 

j Napy anumSna rOpagrahanam sanmStiagiahy anumanaia 
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of an object, subject and object ate present in this thought. 
We cannot think of a thing as known without reference to 
the correlative knower. But there is no reason why one 
should not think of tilings without thinking of them as Imown. 
The act of reflection, which represents a higher stage in 
thought than the mere observation of objects, tells ns about 
the implications of knowledge. Prabhakara believes that we 
cannot know without knowing that we know ' He does not 
seem to admit the distinction between " I know ” and " I 
know that I know.” Again, if cognition be self-luminous, 
the objects will appear as manifestations of cognition and not 
as real objects, and so we are landed in subjectivism.* To 
escape from subjectivism, Prabhakara holds that self-dlumined 
cognitions are also iaferred. Commenting on Sahara’s remark 
that objects are perceived and not cognitions, he says that 
it follows that cognitions are only inferred.3 But this con- 
tradicts the self-illumined character of cognitions. Salikanatha 
suggests that the cognition inferred is the contact of the 
vdth the atman, which produces the consciousness.^ If this 
is all that is inferred, then it is wrong to say that cognitions 
are inferred , so long as cognitions are said to be self-illumined 
the danger of subjectivism remains. Prabhakara does not 
tell us what the nature of knowledge is, apart from its sdf- 
reveahng character He emphasises the ultimateness of 
knowledge, and inadentally brings out how the TTiPaning of 
subject and object hes within knowledge itself. If he had 
developed the imphcations of this theory, he would have 
been led to abandon his dualistic presuppositions. 


XI 

Kumarila’s Theory of Knowledge 

Knowledge is a movement brought about by the activity 
of the self, which results in producing consciousness of 

nf thinker, is also ot opinion that m the knowledpe 

of SSgf knowledge of the fact and the fart 
’ S V . £&nymada, 233 _ 

3 Atahsiddham anumanikatvam bnddheh. 

• Prakaranapanaha, p 63 
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elements. The perceived element, “ this”’ and the remem- 
bered element, “silver,” are true; only there is non-dis- 
crimination (akhyati) of the two factors as distinct. This 
non-discrimination is due to certam defects of the sense- 
organs and to the suggestion of the sunilarity between shell 
and silver, which rouses the mental residuum (samskara) of 
the silver previously cognised This unconsciousness of the 
distinction between the given and the remembered dements 
leads to action. In actual expenence there is no difference 
between the valid and the invalid cognitions of silver, since 
both give rise to the same kmd of activity on the part of the 
agent.* 


This theory is criticised by the other schools “Do the two 
appreheosions, the perceived and the rememhered ones, appear ni 
consciousness or not ? If they do not, they do not exist If they 
do, then non-perception of the difference between them is impossible * 
The theory fails to account for the fact that, as long as the error lasts, 
there is the actual presentation to consciousness and not a mere 
memory image It is difficult to account for the obscmation of memory 
(smrtipramosa), which breeds the illusion of a direct presentation i 
GangeSa argues that unconsciousness of the distmcbon cannot awunt 
for the activity to which the person is prompted The knowleoge ol 
the given element, the shell, for which the person has no desire, wm 
lead to counter-activity, the knowledge of the remembered 
activity, and the unconsciousness of the distmction between the o 
should result in non-activity. It is difficult to understand how uncon- 
sciousness fan prompt one to activity i 


Prabhakaxa's view that, in every act of knowledge, the 
object, the subject, and the knowledge of the “I’lect ^ 
manifested, is not in conformity vidth the evidence of 
When we know an object, there is no need whatever “at tn 
content of knowledge should at the same time mdude a 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is m a sophi^^tm 
mood, the probability is that it will not mclude 
to self Prabhakara imstakes the evidence of ^ e 

for that of perception When one thinks of hi 

1 When we judge "the sheU is yellow," d 

brance mvolved in it H we perceive „j,til it is sublatcd 

It be due to the defect of the eye, the judgment is vaua 
by a further cognition 

. See Panitt. N S , vol xu, p 109 
I Vwaffliiaprouiej'flsouigrolKr, i 1 


4 TattvacmlSmav' 
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cannot be the object of that cognition. Since the cognition 
is momentary, we cannot say tliat it first manifests the object 
and then its relation to the object. Nor can it be said that 
the relation between the cognition and the object is self- 
luminous, since there is no proof of it. The followers of 
KurnSnla accordmgly contend that the relation between Ae 
self -and the object is an object of internal perception which 
proves the existence of cognition.* 

The existence of a cognition may be proved by the pecu- 
lianty (ati^aya) produced by the cognition in its object.* 
This pecuhanty must be admitted even by those who hold 
that the cogniser, the cogmsed object and the cognition are 
manifested by consciousness (tritayapratibhasavadibhih). 
Kumfinla denies the self-luminosity of cognition in order that 
he may preserve the independent existence of external objects. 
The followers of the Nyaya-VaiSesika protest against the view 
by which we are said to infer the cognition from the pecuharity 
produced by it in the object. Cognition should not be re- 
garded as transforming what it cognises To be cognised is not 
a quality of the object, but only a rdation sm generis (svarQ- 
pasambandha) existmg between the object and the cogmtion.3 

* Sdstradipiha, pp 158-159 

> Arthagato va j^najanyo 'tiiaya^ kalpayati jSaiiam [SssiradfptJiS, 

V *59) 

'3 Apprebeadedness (jaatala) is nothing hut the chaxactei oi being the 
object of cognition The nature of objectivity is hard to define If 
objectivity means that a cognition is produced by the object, then even 
sense-organs and other conditions producing the cognition have to be 
regarded as objects Again, it is not possible for a property to be produced 
in an object at a tune when the object does not exist Apprehendedness 
is a property of the objects, though it cannot be produced m past and future 
ones, which are also apprehended The argument that the object acquires 
the new property of apprehendedness after the cognition is produced, even 
as the act of cookmg produces in the rice the condition of cookedness, is 
untenable, since we distinctly perceive cookedness in nee which changes 
from tan^ula (uncooked nee) to odana (cooked nee), while we do not 
perceive the property of cognisedness in the object Besides, when an 
object is cognised, there is said to be produced in it a pecuh^ property 
called cognisedness, and so, when this cognisedness is known, there will be 
produced another cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on ad tvfinuum 
If cognisedness be regarded as self-luminous, to avoid infinite regress, we 
may as well admit that the cognition itself is self-luminous It may he 
argued that an object has eiostence extendmg over the past, present and 
the future, and when it is cognised it is cognised as belonging to the present, 
Cognisedness is just the condition of the object determined by the present 
hme. and from the possession of this mark we infer the cognition But it 
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objective thir^c? Copision of a certaLi o*v-‘ c-r- 

^rrJ.a.a.d) of the o^Jec^.I Aa set of kr.OTrJd'-e i:=^ -V- 
derran.s in it: (i) -Jic knover {jnaia}; (2} tie obVt d 
i}niys) ; (3) tie instreaeat of 
irarana) ; Md (i) -jic result of knowicdce. or tie oo^4--«< 

-^ocordinf to Kuncaiaa, a'wauuta 
15 nOi dircctJy peredved, bat is uiferred from tie co~isei;es 
(jnatuta, prajeutp.) of the object produced bv the cor-'-'r--* 
^ven- act Ox copition iirphes a cenaia rdadoushiu Wts: 
the pe.-ceiver urd the peredved, which involves son^e scdrrr 
on die part of the peredver. Tie presence of the rdsdanseb 
enafues us to irder tlie action of the agent, which is conuncr, 
in tiie case of knowledge. Ti:e cognition is inferred hrom is 
rdation between tie fcnowe- and the known, wluch is a-rre- 
hendod by internal perception {iranjyGprannkseX Vr^e it 
not for this other fceter intervening between tie knows 
and the known, the self cotdd no: become rdoied to the 
object. From the spedne rdatiod involved za irowledge 
between tie subject and the object the esisterce of ccgnitica 
is inferred. Cbnsdousness is here regarded as a sort cf 
ierijutr, c;r,d relating the self and not-sdf. Even those who 
hold that ail cognitions are self-luminous (svanrakaia) sonit 
^at the relation between the self and the not-sdi invdvea 
in knowledge is an object of internal perception. We carnet 
say " The jar is cogrased by me ” unless we know tie td-tnon 


n s« 



If cognition or consciousnes is sdf-iununous, and if — 
object is man i f ested by consdousness, bj' what is the xdauen 
between consdousness and its object manifested ? The tds- 
tion between the two cannot be manifested by the sites 
cognition, since it has not come into existence at the time 
the cognition is produced. When a cegninon is produced it 
manifests its object, and so the rdation between ±e two 



tie 

> Jcatataao^eyaSi jSanaru See s!so SaJsia ca i 1. 1. 
s Aavaiis jSito is3t 5 tS Jcaiisj'isysssSibaEiio, jsaw?-. 

saiibSEdio va aa TjaTaiartcei sairaa. p rsS, 
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The Mimamsakas accept the view of the seJf-validity of 
knowledge * " Intrinsic validity belongs to all sources of 
right knowledge," says Kumanla, "for a power by itself 
non-existent cannot be brought into being by another. * 
Knowledge may be mediated by the senses, inferential marks, 
and the like, but it reveals objects by itsdf 3 and gives rise 
to a sense of its own validity. If we are to wait till we 
ascertain the purity of the causes, we have to wait for the 
origination of another cogmtion due to other causes, and so 

perceptibility of the self, which is only the agent of cognition, they may 
admit the perceptibihty of the cognition, which is the means for the mani- 
festation of the object If the self is perceptible, it can cognise an external 
object by itself without the aid of an imperceptible cognition If it is said 
that an agent cannot produce an action without an mstmment, the mtemal 
and the external organs may serve as the mstmments of the cognition 
Besides, if no action is possible without an mstmment, what is the installment 
in the cogmtion of self by itself ? If the self is the instmment in the cogmtion 
of self, it may serve as the mstmment m the cognition of objects also. If 
it is admitted that the self and the resultant cognition (phalajnana) are 
perceived, though they do not appear m consciousness as the object of 
cogmtion, it may also be admitted that the instmment of cogmtion is also 
perceived not as an object of cognition bat as an mstmment Agam, the 
instmmental cogmtion (karanajfiana) is not entirely different from the 
cogmser (kartr] and the resultant cogmtion (phalajnana], and so it cannot 
be imperceptible while the other two are perceptible Moreover, the self 
and the cogmtion through which it Imows an object are directly revealed 
m our experience, and so they should he regarded as objects of consciousness 
(praUyamanatvam hi giShyatvam, tad eva karmatvam) Whatever is 
revealed m consciousness is an object thereof In the cognition " I know 
the jar,” the subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the cognition 
of the jar. The subject's cognition of the jar is as much an object of 
perception as the self and the jar. Again, if the cogmtave act is imperceptible. 
It cannot be established to be real at all by any pramana 

> Tatra gnriinam mate jranasya svaprakaSarQpatvat tajjnSnapra- 
ma^yam tenaiva grbyate. Bhattanam mate jnanam atandriyam, jfiana- 
janya jfiatata pratyaksa, taya ca jfifinam annmiyate MmanmiStfinfim 
mate auuvyavasayeua jnanam grhyate Sarvesam api mate tajjfifinavisa' 
yakajnanena tajjfianapramanyam grhyate (SiddfidntamufitasaK, 135] 

> See also NyayaralrSftara, ii 47. 

3 " It IS only for their ongmabon that positive enfataes require a cause. 
When they once have origmated they by themselves energise with regard 
to their various effects " (11, 48). A jar may require clay, etc , for its pro- 
duction, but it peifoims the function of holdmg water by itself. A cognition 
may require a cause for its production, but it does not depend on the causes 
for Its function of ascertammg the tme nature of thmgs Thus the 
Mimamsata argues that there is no contradiction between svatahprSmanya 
and dependence on causes like sense-contact, etc The sense-contact, etc . 
are generally inferred after the nse of knowledge Only m the e^e of 
memory is dependence on preiuons experience obvious 
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The followers of Kumanla argue that, if cognition be 
regarded as perceptible, it has to be viewed as an object 
which would require another cognition to apprehend it, and 
so on ai infiniium. So, they regard cognitions as imper- 
ceptible, though capable of manifesting their objects of 
cognition* Cognition itself is inferred, while objects are 
known through cognitions. 


IS not so, since determination by the present tune belongs to the object and 
IS not produced by the cognition, bat only apprehended by it H it is 
argued that the cogaifaon is inferred from the cognition of objects (visaja- 
samvedananumeyam jfianam), we may ask whether the cognition inheres 
In the self or the object It cannot reside in the object, which is uncon- 
scious If Jt is in the self, what is the cognibon which is inteired Iron the 
cognition of objects ? If it is argued that what is inferred from Jhe cognition 
of objects IS its cause in the shape of the action of the cogniser (jSatrvyapara), 
then we may ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory If the latter, 
what IS the cause for it ? If it is due to the contact of the manas mft the 
self, which aids the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then let all 
this’ be taken as the cause of the cognition There is no need to Mumc 
an intermediate cause in the form of the self’s activity If it is held tirai 
the action is eternal and the occasional appearance of cognitions is due m 
accessory causes, then, since these are sufficient to 

it IS unnecessary to postulate the action of the self (Sritowa Nyaya , 
pp 96-98) PrabhScandra asks whether this apprebendedness » a 
of the object (arthadharma) or of cognition (jSSnadhaima) It emnot w 
the former, since it does not persist m the object at ^y 
when It IS cognised, and it appears also as the of* hwb 

cognising self It cannot belong to cognitions, since the ” jible. 

It my be said to be the property, is not, accoriing to ^ f 

and what is imperceptible cannot be the substratum f 
the other hand, if the coguisedness, -which is of aliened 

(jnSnasvabhava), is perceptible, then even tbe co^*‘'°° olncrt^farthasva- 
to be peicepUble If coguisedness is of the nature of the ^ 
bhava). It only means the man^tation of Jl,nifcstcd, 

The object cannot be manifested if the cognition, ^7 According to 

fs Itself unmanifested (Prameyakamalawartmiia, PP ^ quahtj of 

KnmSnla, the cognition of the form "This jar 

coguisedness, which becomes an object oi pcrccpbon m th m ^ 

IS menised by me " From this the existence of the cognition “ g 

of knowledge (anuvyavasaya), and knowledge of validity 
Kumanla thinks that the last two are simultaneous v 

r Prabhacandra cnticises this view m bjs rcsaltm 

(p 31) The cogniser (pramatr), eognibve (pmnitja) 

®gwtion (piamib), are “ w oureV"®"“ 

We distmctly perceive tbe difierent factors o perceived aiwal'* 
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Kumarila believes that even a cognition of shell as silver 
is valid as cognition. The cogniser at the time has the 
cognition. That it is rejected by subsequent experience is 
another matter Even in the cognition of the shdl as yellow 
there is a real yellowness bdonging to the bile of the eye 
wnich is perceived. Doubtful cognition, as when we are 
uncertain whether a tall object we perceive at a distance is 
a man or a post, is a valid one, since we perceive tallness 
and remember two different objects which are both tall 
Erroneous cognition is simply due to mcomplete apprehension 
or non-appr^ension. It is not due to positive misappre- 
hension, but to negative non-apprehension.^ Parthasarathi 
defines valid cognition as that which, bemg free from dis- 
crepancies, apprehends thinp not already apprehended* 
The self-evident character of knowledge is not compromised 
by this views It merely restates the character of appre- 
hension, which is of its own nature valid Validity is a 
property of knowledge, though we may and do Ust the truth 
of our knowledge by finding out whether it coheres with 
other knowledge or is in conflict with it. AH this, however, 
is but the external test of truth , it does not give us its irmpr 
nature. 


H coherence is the nature of truth and not merdy its test, 
then it will be difficult to get at truth, for we cannot escape 
from the vidous circle. Kumanla and Parthasarathi may 
tell us that it will not be necessary to go beyond three or 


to the thing, one of the two nltema.ti'ves — to the sixanltaneous presence of 
which doubt is due— may be determined as true, and the question settled 
m this simple way . . As soon as it appears that a suspected defect has 

no teal existence, the cognition, the validity of which that defect appeared 
to threaten asserts itself m its svata^jpramaoya (intrinsic vahdity) " 
{Nyayaratnakara on S V , n 58 and 60-61) 

> The non-authontativeness of cognitions is of three different lands • 
false rognition, non-cognibon (ainana). and doubt Doubtful and false 
ragnihous are positive entities due to defective causes, and m non-cogmtioa 
we have simply the absence of causes (S V , 11 54-55) ® 

p'lraf agrhitagrahijnanam pram3nam ^Ss- 

J f rahftoftom Mtoioifes, 11 In this difficulty it is suggested 

hat the term validity is used in two different senses Every ^iihon 

Bat for practical purposes a distmction is made between vahd 
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on ad The doctnne of self-e\ndence {svatahpra- 

manj’a) holds that cognitions by themselves are valid, and 
their validity can be set aside only by the contrary nature 
of their objects or by the recognition of discrepancies m their 
causes * \Vlien we mistake a rope for a snake and find later 
that it is a rope and not a snake, our first cogmhon is set 
aside as invalid YHien we recogmse defects m the instru- 
ments of cognition, we suspect the vahdity of the cognition. 
One sufEcnng from jaundice thinks that the shell is yellow 
YTien he recognises the disorder in the eye, he attnbutes the 
yellowness to the eye and admits that the shell is white 
So long as we do not cogmse discrepanaes there is no reason- 
able ground for doubt. Cognitions are externally mvahdated 
either fay the discovery tlirough other means of the real 
character of the object, or by the discovery of the defects 
in the instruments of cognition Every cognition due to one 
of the recognised modes of knoivledge is to be regarded as 
vahd so long as there are not any special reasons for doubt 
The invalidit}' of a conception is nefver inherent, and is always 
arrived at by extraneous means.3 Even when we are in 
doubt, say, as to the true nature of a thmg perceived at a 
distance or in faint light, we can resolve the doubt by a second 
cogmtion sponging from improved conditions It 
that, in some cases, the second has to be corrected by a 
and sometimes the third may have to be corrected by a 
fourth : but, in most cases, it is unnecessary to go heyono 
small number.4 Accordmg to Kumaiila, a series of “8““ 
carried on for three or four stages results in a cogmtion w 


is absolutely true.J 

and 87. Tatra karanadosajSanani 

tatra nuthjratvam {SastradlptkS, p 142) Jnana^ piamwjyam 
apramanyam paratah 

s P^^arathiVys • ** The weH-knoim canses of 
are certain defects connected .nth pla^ of such dSecfs 

the object of cognition, and so on possession of ho 

IS excluded-^, og. when a placed ^ to 

faculties perceives, m bnght daylight, ^ ^ perception not heiog 

suspiaon of defects can anse, and henM no idea of tie object. 

In other cases there may be of the 

eg. may be at a distance— and henra ^p w waiting up 

^^rliep Jn may anse . but generally, by one further step. Py 
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disturbs our consciousness, and so the content of the idea at 
the moment of judgment is absolutdy true for us. .M 
judgments, whether true or false, have this element of necessity 
about them. This does not, however, mean that judgment 
is a mere game with ideas There is something given in our 
consciousness that we must accept There is a control exer- 
cised by reality over our mental process. In every judgment 
there is an assertion that the datum stands for more than 
itself, that there is something else, not now given, which is 
represented by it. Every judgment involves, moreover, an 
element of mental activity which amplifies the datum. It 
interprets the datum, gives significance to it, and asserts that 
it is a part of a whole not contained within itsdf Though 
the Mimamsakas are realists, still Kumarila's statement that 
a judgment is ascertained to be valid if it is confirmed by 
other judgmaits suggests the theory of coherence rather than 
of correspondence. The different judgments must fit together. 
But this mner coherence is not all It holds simply because 
reality which is experienced is itself coherent. 

The ultimate problem of the rdation of mind to reality 
which it experiences is not raised by the Mimainsa; it 
acquiesces in the common-sense view that reality as an 
existent world is external to our thinldng The (hfficulties 
of the correspondence notion of truth which results from 
this position are evaded by means of the theory of the sdf- 
vahdity of all cogrations. 


xn 

The Self 

The Vedic injunctions hold out promises of rewards to 
be enjoyed in another world They would be pointless if 
some real self did not survive the destruction of the body. 
The performer of a sacrifice is said to go to heaven, and 
what goes to heaven is not the body of flesh and blood, but 
non-coiporeal atman* Jaimini does not offer any detailed 
proof of the reality of atman, but seems to accept the argu- 

' 1. I. 5 
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four cognitions K we once allow that validity is mediate, 
then we cannot be sure of the absolute vahdi^ of any 
cognition.^ 


The cntics of the Mlmainsa theoty urge that it will not be possible 
for ns to dislingnish cognitions, if they do not have forms Since the 
only thing that distinguishes one cognition from another is the object 
the cognition is said to assume the form of the object It is asserted 
that there is an identity between the cognition and the thing cognised 
The AtTmanisalra pomte out that, if there were an identity betireen 
the cognising self and the thing cognised, the latter cannot he said to 
be apprehended by the former Nor is the form the only basis of 
distinction among cognitions There is such a thmg as samvedana, 
or icnowledge of a person, which is the manifestation of a special land 
of ment (dharma), which favours ins active operation towards a 
certain object That object with regard to which it favours the 
activity of the cogniser is cognised Smce each cognition tends to 
active operation towards a distinct object, there is a basis for distinction 
The Naiyayika does not accept the doctnne of the self-validity 
of knowledge Knowledge does not testify to its own truth Ih^ 
is no secunty that our cognitions always correspond with 
When we act on our ideas, we are sometimes successful and 
not In the former case we infer validity, in the latter invalidity 


The IGmaihsa theory of sdf-vahdity points out that 
vahdity is a quality of all knowing inseparable from J 
Correspondence and coherence test the vahdity, 
produce it. They do not descnbe to us the nature or vau 
cognition The function of knowledge is the cognitive o 
of knotving objects. It always involves the relation oi ^ 
to reality. The mind, moreover, works in 
the laws'of thought, which, in a sense, are mviolable » 
we say, " This is bread,” what we call bread may not ^ 
be bread, but at the moment of judgment we “cept 
bread and cannot resist the force of the idea h ^ 

I This IS perhaps what Professor Stoat has “ 

" In the end. truth cannot be recognised merely pnnaple of 

oiier truth. In the absence of immediate coguibon tbst 

coherence would be like a lever without a ' „„ons cude 

aU cogmfaon is mediate m this se^ roSitions which a® 

K mediate cogmtion could only ^^f^start It is « 

themselves merely mediate, kaowled^ could Mwr grt a s 
one shonid say itet. m bmldmg a waB 33) 

of another buck and none direcUy on the ground (Mwo, 19 

• NySyamanjart, pp 160-173 
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cessors the impressions of its past, Kumarila urges that, if 
the law of karma is to have any meanmg, there must be a 
common substrate The Buddhist is not able to account for 
the law of retnbution or the possibihty of rebirth The 
hypothesis of a subtle body is not of much help, smce the 
rdation of an idea to it is a mystery The phenomena of 
sdf-consciousness, desire, memory, pleasure, pam are unm- 
telligible on the Buddhist view of a series of ideas. So there 
must be somethmg which posse^es the potentiahty of ideas, 
is eternal and capable of rebirth. The soul cannot be atomic, 
since it apprehends changes m different parts of the body 
It is regarded as vibhu or all-pervadmg, and as able to connect 
itself with one body after another. The soul directs the body, 
with which it is connected, until release. An onuupresent 
soul can act, since action is not merely atomic movement. 
The energy of the soul causes the movement of the body. 

The Mimamsakas adopt the theory of the plurality of 
selves I to account for the varieties of expenences We infer 
the presence of the soul from the activities of the bodies, 
which are mexplicable without such a hypothesis. As my 
actions are due to my soul, other activities are traced to 
other souls. The differences of dharma and adharma, which 
are qualities of souls, require the existence of different souls 
The analogy that as the one sun, reflected m different sub- 
stances, becomes endowed with distmct properties, the one soul 
reflected m drSerent bodies becomes endowed with different 
quahties, will not hold, smce the quahties that appear different 
belong to the reflecting medium and not the sun. If the analogy 
were true, the diverse quahties appearing m connection with 
the souls would belong to the bodies and not the soul. But 
pleasure, pain, etc , are quahties of the soul and not of the body * 

Prabhakaia understands by the self somethmg non- 
intelligent which is the substrate of quahties hke knowledge, 
activity and experience, or en]oyment and suffermg 3 There 

• Bnddhindnya^arirebhyo bhiima’ tma vibhu r dhruvah 

Nanabhtitai prataksetram arthajnaoesu bhasate (S S S S , vi 206 ) 
See also S V , Atmavada, pp 5—7 ^ 

' Jha’s prahliakara MimdmsS 

3 Karta bhokta ]a^o vibhar iti prabhakaiah MadhusQdana Sarasvati's 
SmiiantaUtidu, Nyayaralnavali, explains jada thus: Sa ca jfianasvarupa- 
btmnatva] ja^a^, ]an 5 na'ti jfiSiia^iayatyena sa bhati, na jnanarupatvena 
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mcnts of the Vedanta on the question * He distinguishes the 
self (purusa) from the understanding (buddhi) and the senses 
(indriyas).’ Sahara accepts the reality of a permanent cogniser 
wliicli is " Icnown by itself and incapable of bemg seen or 
shown by others ’’ 3 Sahara’s view imphes that the atman 
is one with consciousness In refuting the Vijnanavada, he 
sa)'s that there is a subject of cognitions/ and that subject 
IS knmvn by itself. 

The Jlimamsalca thinkers regard the self as distinct from 
tlie body, the senses and the understandmg. The self is 
present when buddlii is absent, as in sleep Even if buddhi 
were concomitant with the self, we could not say that the 


one is identical with the other. The self is not the senses, 
smee it persists even when the sense-organs are injured or 
destroyed. There is some entity which synthesises the 
diilerent sense-data. The body is material, and m ah cog- 
nitions we are aware of the cogniser as distinct from tte 
body The elements of the body are not intelhgent, and a 
combmation of them cannot give nse to consaousness The 
body is a means to an end beyond itself, and so is said o 
serve the soul wliicii directs it The facts of memory prove 
the r^ty of self. It is admitted that the soul sufiers change, 
but through aU the changes the soul mdur^ CogmUon, 
which IS an activity (Knya). belongs to the substance c^ 
the soul 5 It is no argument against the eternal cbaia 
the soul that it undergoes modifications « Nor is it a se 
objection that, when we reap the results, we forget , 

winch bnng them about. Refuting the Buddhist con^pb® 
the soul as a senes of ideas, each of which gathers from its pr 

I Upavar?a, the Vrttjkara of the two Mimams^ 
question of atman wiU be considered in tte ^^the last ven® 

seems to have been of the same view, for Rumania says m tn 
of his Atmavada {S V ) — 

Ity aba nastikyanitakansqur atmastitam bhag^krd a 
Drfhatvam etad vi§ay^ ca bodhajj praySti vedan ^ has 

"Thus the commentator (Sahara), with a vmw this ides is 

estebhshed the existence of the soul by means 
rtrengthened by a study of the Vedknta See S B , m 3 53 

1 Svlslmvedyah sa bhavati, nasav anyena fekyate dra5tuni darfayita 
4 Jfianatinktah sthayi jfiata vartate 22 and 23 

J S V , Atmavada, 100 . a v , 
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in ail cognitions, and is eternal. Prabliakara denies that the 
soul IS of the size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 
Though it IS omnipresent, it cannot experience what is going 
on in another body, since it can experience only that which 
goes on in tW bodily organism brought about by the past 
karma of the soul There are many souls, one in each body. 
In its liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
esse (sat), serving as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all thmgs taken together, but not of feehng, smce the 
properties of pleasure and pam cannot manifest themselves 
except in a body It is rmpenshable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause.^ 

Parthasarathi argues that there is no contradiction in 
holdmg that the self is both the subject and the object of 
perception. 'WTien Prabhakara says that the self is mam- 
fested by the act of cogmtion, he means that the self is also 
an object of consciousness. In the phenomena of recognition 
and recollection the object appears m consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented m consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recogmtion If, m the recogmtion 
of the self, the self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness without an 
object. So the self must be regarded as the object of self- 
consciousness ® The self is cogmsed by the same process of 
valid cognition as the objects themselves, but even then the self 
is the subject of cognition and not'the oliject, even as a person 
who walks, though he has the action of walking as his own, 
is regarded only as the agent of walkmg and not its object. 

According to the followers of Kninarila, the self is not manifested 
in every cogmtive act. The object-consaousness is not always appro- 
priated by the self One somebmes linows the object " this is a jar,” 
but one does not Icnow that he knows the jai While the self is not 
^nifested as the subject or the object of the object-consciousness ‘ 
(visayavitti). sometimes there occurs along with the object-conscious- 
ness another distmct consciousness, vtz self-consciousness (ahamprat- 
yaya), of which the self is the object Prabhakara is right m 
that the subject is always involved m the consciousness of not-self. 


' Jha’s PrSbhakara Mfmamsa 
veil, n 


14 - 


• Pp 34'! ff 
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is no direct knowledge of a permanent identical self The 
latter is proved indirectly from the fact of the recognifaon 
of permanent objects of thought * In the phenomenon of 
recognition we have the two elements of recollection (smrh) 
and previous perception (purvanubhava) of the object. The 
fact that we are able to remember a past cognition means 
the e,>3stence of a permanent self which is the substrate 
(a^raya) of the past perception and the present recoHechon, 
So, according to Prabhakara, the permanent self or personal 
identitj' is not the object of recognition but the substrate 
thereof * It is all-pervadmg and unchanging. It is not self- 
illumined, for then we should have knowledge even in deep 
sleep, which we do not have, though the self evidently exists 
in deep sleep. The self-luimnous cognition, "I know the 
jar,’’ manifests the jar as the object and the sdf as the 
substrate of the cognition The self is immediately known as 
the substrate of the cognition, even as the jar is 1^°^ 
object of the cognition ^^Tiat appears as the "I” is the 
self, free from all objective elements Since the self ^ 
ma^ested to us in all cognitions, even in those in wmcn 
there is no cognition of the body, the self is regarded ^ 
distinct from the body. The self is not perceptible m iteell, 
but is always known as the agent (karta) of the cogm ® 
'and not the object (karma). The act of cognition dora not 
produce its result (svaphala) in the self, so that the 
never an object of perception, external or internal 
is no such thing as self-consciousness apart from o ] 
consciousness. The self cannot be the subject as well as 
object of consciousness 3 It is the agent, die enjoj^» 
omnipresent, though non-conscious. It is thus en ? . ^ 
tinct from the body, senses and undentanding, is m 


» VivaranapratKtyasa^tgrata Thibant’s ET., p <05 

* The Advaita dilates Has Tjew In the act and the 

the present sett, in the previons perceptJM i act of 

gulf between the two cannot be bndged, nnless ® jt cannot 

Cognition, which would require another, and so ‘"-'T^pbon jointly 
be ^ed that the present recollechon P'^e'^o^pastiath. 

apprdiend the continned existence ol the sett, since th 

other present, cannot come together. 

1 SSstfadipilia, pp 348-349 
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though the souls are many.* Smce all souls are of the nature 
of consciousness, the Upani§ads speak of them as one * The 
atman is consciousness as well as the substrate of cognition, 
which is a product of the atman 3 The existence of the self 
is inferred through the notion of “ I." The self is manifested 
by itself, though imperceptible to others.4 The self is an 
object of cogmtion, smce it is directly perceived as the jar is. 
It is the 'object of mental perception (manasa-pratyaksa). 
The self is both the object and the subject of knowledge,S 
and this is no contradiction, smce we distmguish in the self 
a substantial (dravya) element, which is the object of cog- 
mtion, and an element of consciousness (bodha), which is 
the subject of cogmtion ^ The followers of PrabhSkara 
object to this view If the substantive element of the self 
is non-mtelligent, then it is not self at all. What remains 
is the conscious element only, and it cannot serve as both 
subject and object. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergomg changes so as to have simultaneously' the character 
of both subject and object If substantiahty constitutes the 
object of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as a jar is. 
If Kumanla urges that the pure form of consciousness is the 
subject, while the same consaousness empirically modified 
is the object,? then we seem to have three types, viz. 
consciousness of an object m itself (iuddhavisayagrahanam), 
pure subject (iuddhajnatrta) and the subject modified by an 
object like a jar (ghatavacchmnajnatrta). Besides, since the 
self is directly revealed in every cogmtion of an object as its 
cogmser, it is unnecessary to assume another cogmtion hke 


• Sy .AimavSda, 74-75 - » TantravSriitka.ix. 1, 5 

3 Ramanuja, who accepts a similar view, regards cogmtiou as an eternal 
quality of tiie atman, capable of expansion and contraction, while Kumanla 
thinks that cognition is an ovolntion (pannama) of atman which anses 
through the pramanas. 

4 S V , Atmaoada, r4«-3 i S V., AtmavSda, ro?. 

« Cp NyayarahiSvaH. " Atmano' sti amSadvayam, cidadiSo’ cidaihiag ca; 

cidam^eua drastrtvam acidamiena jfianasukhadipannamitvam 'mSm aham 
janami’ iti jfieyatvam ca " (P Sastn. Piirva Mittidmsa, p 95) See also 
Vtvaranapraneyasmngraha, Thibaufs EX . Indtan Thought, vol 1 , p 357 
r Ghatavacchiima hi jfiatrta giShyS, ^uddhaiva jnatjta gnihika iNydva. 
maSijart, jsol \ j 
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nr expenence as the apprehension of the object and refleefave 

experience as the return of the mind on itself 
Prabhakara does not admit that the atman is the same as samvit 
or co^ciou^ess and is therefore obhged to say tiiat the atman is not 

If-illumined. But it is difficult to defend this view The atman is 
the pramatr or the knower. and Prabhakara descnbes samvit or con- 
smousness, as the knower, and sometimes as cognition > In refuting 
tte theory of Kumanla that the self is an object of mental perception, 
b^kanatha admits that the self is self-iUuimned and also mvolved in 
the cogmtion of external objects.s so that it is not the unconstaons 
substrate of consciousness Samvit is seH-iUummed, though it as not 
cognised as an object of consciousness Again, cognitions are said to 
be pannamas (modifications) of the self, and so the nature of the 
self must be consciousness, otherwise it cannot be modified into 
cogmtions The self or consciousness can never the 'the object of 
consaousness, but this does not mean that it is non-conscious It is 
the basis of all knowledge In knowledge itself it appears as fho 
subject or the ego The ego is neither more nor Jess than the self, of 
winch we are immediately conscious as the subject or substrate of 
cognition The self is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor an action 
It IS mere consciousness As the Advaita VedSnta u-ould put it, it 
becomes an ego when illusorily associated with the organ of cgoit^^ 
The ' ego-form " is absent in deep sleep, when the self is freed from 
all shackles of egoity. In the cogmtion of objects,, the all-per\^ding 
atman or consciousness, appears as qualified by its relation to the 
object Prabhakara seems to be aware that his theory lead*? lum to 
the position associated with the Advaita Vedanta, but is anxit-u'’ 
it should not be stressed, since his main objective is to emphasise tho 
distinctions of persons and thoir mdividual responsibihly. Prabhakara 
says " The statement that the expressions * 1 ' and * nutie ' indicate a 
misconception of fitxnan should be made to those who have subdued thcir 
attachment to worldly objects, and not to those who stick to karma 

According to Kumanla, the soul is different from the body, 
eternal and omnipresent The atman is consciousness itscif, 


* SastradtpthS, pp 344-352 „ , 

* Samvit IS used as meaning consciousness Samvid ntpaturanin. 

atmamanassannikar$akhyam (^PrakarmiapaHaka, p 63) ,, 

3 Svayamprakasatvena, vijayapiatltagocaiatvena {Prakarawpon^’ 3. 

p. 151) 

* Brhaa, p 32 MS in llie Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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and cites other yogic intuitions which confirm the reahty of 
the world The Mimamsa thinkers do not support the theory 
of the phenomenahty of the world, "If it be the conclusion 
of those who know Brahman that all that is known is false, 
and that what is not known is true, I beg to part from them 
with a bow." * The universe is real and is mdependent of 
the mmd which perceives it. 

Prabhakara admits eight categories of substance (dravya), 
quahty (guna), action (karma), generality (samanya), inherence 
(paxatantrata), force (Sakti), similarity (sadrSya), and number 
(samkhya) Substance, quahty and action are explained 
practically on the Imes of the Nyaya theory Samanya is, 
accordmg to PrabMkara, real It exists m each mdividual 
entirely and is an object of sense-perception. It has not a 
separate existence apart from individuals Prabhakara does 
not admit the existence of the highest genus, on the ground 
that we have no consciousness of it. We do not perceive a 
number of objects as merely existing. When we speak of an 
individual object as existent (sat), we mean that the mdividual 
has its specific existence (svarupasatta)r We do not perceive 
a thmg apart from its qualities The umversal and the 
particular are related by way of samavaya, or mherence 
When a new individual is bom, a new relation of inherence is 
generated by which the mdividual is brought into relation 
with the class character that exists m the other mdividuals 
When an individual is destroyed, the relation of inherence 
between the mdividual and the umversal is destroyed. 
Inherence is not eternal (mtya), since it subsists m perishable 
thmgs as weU It is not one, but is as many as there axe 
thmgs It IS both produced and improduced, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in accordance with the nature of the things to 
which it belongs Force is the common name given to the 
potency by which substances,-quaMies, actions and generalities 
happen to be the causes of thmgs* The potency which is 
mferred from the eSects is eternal m eternal thmgs and non- 
etemal in others. Accordmg to Prabhakara, similarity must 

* Srhait, p 3® See also ^astradipikd • A dvaiUimaiaivirdsti 

’ 2 ^® ■"ew. tha't an unseen power resides m the cause whidi produces 
the effect, is criticised by the Naiyayika on the ground that this power is not 
a matter of observatian or inference See KusutnaHjah, i 
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internal perception, which is said to reveal directly the self 
as its object 

If knowledge belongs to the self, then the self cannot be 
non-sentient. If the self is consciousness, then it is self- 
established, for all proof assumes its reahty.^ In Kumanla 
objects seem to be connected with consciousness by means of 
vrtlj The unconscious element (acidam^a) of the atman is, 
perhaps, the antahkarana (the inner organ), through vluch 
the self is evolved into the form of the vrtti Simply because 
the atman is both subject and object m the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness, it does not follow that it has elements of 
consciousness and unconsciousness In fact, we see that 
both Prabhakara and Kumanla are struggling towards a 
more adequate conception of the self which they are unable 
to reach on account of their practical mterests. 


XIII 

The Nature of REAinr 

The JGmamsaka theoiy of perception assumes the reahtj- 
of objects, for perception arises only when there is cwtact 
with real objects * AVhen we perceive, we perceive objccu 
and not our cognitions 3 We infer the cognition, but do not 
perceive it The doctrine of the self- validity of knowledge sm- 
phes the reahty of objects which axe apprehended. Kumani. 
refutes the theoiy that ideas have no ' 

lambanavada) as ivell as the theory that the 
is a mere void (Sunyavada) The reahty ^r^lK-rc 

world IS the only foundation of expenence and We n ^ - 
were nothing but ideas, all our judgments, ° 

belief in csternal reality, would be false That ‘ 

have real substrata in the external world is not contr* 
by further knowledge If it is said that he «nrcaht> ^ 
waking cognitions follows the in=ig i 

Kumanla answers by denjung the validitj of y gi 

« See Surciranv’s Samhindka Jrtitfa, loOS 

j Satsanipra)oga, M S ,1 s 4 • ee i * ■* 

1 Arthaxipira prat>-al'?.al)ii(ldhir na butldlii i, > 
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and space. Kiimarila adds darkness and sound to this list.^^ 
Earth, water, air and fire possess colour and tanpbility, and 
so are the objects of the senses of sight and touch when 
they are not in their atomic state. The other substances are 
not perceptible but only inferred The apparent whiteness 
of ak^a IS due to the particles of fire in it. Akaia is inferred 
as the substratum of sound Air, m Prabhakara’s view, is 
neither hot nor cold. The heat or coldness of it is due to 
the fire or water particles diffused in it. It is perceptible, 
according to Kumanla, through touch. 

In the statement of qualities, and their assignment to substances, 
Frabhakara and Kumanla are indebted to the Vaiiesika Kumanla 
enumerates the tiventy-four qualities after PraSastapada, only- 
substituting tone (dhvani) for sdund, and manifestation and potency 
for merit and dement While Prabhakara asserts that indmduahty 
apphes to eternal things alone, Kumanla holds -that it apphes to 
products as -web as eternal things 

Action IS of the five lands mentioned in the Vai^esika While 
Prabhakara holds that it is only an object of inference, Kumanla 
mamtains that it is perceived According to Prabhakara, we say we 
see motion when we see conjunction and disjunction with pomts of 
space These contacts are in space while motion is -in the object 
Kumanla holds that if motion is inferred, it can only be inferred as 
the immatenal cause.of the conjunction and disjunction of an object 
with points in space, and this would imply that it subsists both in the 
object and in space, whereas it exists only m the object So he argues 
that we see motion which is in the object and which brings about 
conjunction and disjunction in space While Kumanla admits the 
eiostence of generahties of substance, quality and action, Prabhakara 
does not accept the last two The Purva Mim5msa does not accept 
the doctrine of ongmal creation or utter dissolution.’ 


Ethics 

Dharma is the scheme of right hving. Jaimini defiup. 
ciharma as an ordmance or command.3 Codana, or injunction, 

Prabhakara, is mere absence of hght If it 
were a sub^nce or a quality, it must be perceptible by day also ^KumSnla 

• SV t SattibandhSk^epiiparihSTiif T 13 
J Codanalak^ano 'rtho db^irtna^ (112) 
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not be confused with substance, quality or action, since it 
abides m qualities by internal relation. Substance cannot 
abide in qualities, nor can a quality or action abide in another 
quality or action Sinulanty is not identical with genenc 
nature, since it depends on its correlative It belongs to 
genera also, as when we say that the genus of a cow is like 
that of a horse. It cannot be identified with non-existence, 
since it is not cognised in relation to its counter-entity We 
have already seen that sinulanty cannot be known through per- 
ception; inference or testimony and upamana or companson, 
give us a knowledge of it * Force, similanty and number are 
regarded as independent categones, since they cannot be 
reduced to others Viiesa of the Naiyayika is not recogmsed, 
since it denotes a particular kind of quality Abhava, or 
non-existence, is nothing apart from its basis in space where 


it is supposed to exist. 

Kumarila divides all categories mto positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). The latter are of four lands’ pnor, 
postenor, absolute and mutual The positive categories are 
of four kinds: substance, quahty, action and generality. 
Force (5akti) and similarity (sadrSya) are brought under 
substance. Potency is a property of objects which we into 
'but do not perceive. It is brought mto existence along mth 
things. Number is a quality Force is natural (sahaja) or 
produced (adheya) Similanty is only a quahty consisting 
m the fact that more than one object has the same set ot 
features. It cannot be a distmct category in view of the tact 
that we are cognisant of difierent degrees of similraty m our 
ordmary expenence. Inherence is not, for Kum^a, soin^ 
thmg distmct from the thmgs themselves m which it^ • 
Like Prabhakara, Kumanla holds that genenc . 

perceptible 3 Relation subsists between ttogs wkch are 
tmct, but inherence is said to be a relation j 

which are inseparable, hke the class and the m vi 
so it is an impossible conception , j are 

Substance is that m which quahties r^ide, 
nine substances : earth, water, air, fire, akaia, s , > 


Z PraiaraHapaMU. PP ff • S V , PratyaK,asmra. pp 

3 Indnyagocara, S V , VaitavSda, *4- 
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arises. These are •unconditional ohhgations. If -we do not 
fulfil them -we incur sin (pratyavaya) To gain special ends, 
we perform kamya karmas. We need not perform them if we 
do not care for the ends. By avoiding forbidden (nisiddha) 
courses of conduct we avoid hell, and if we keep clear of 
kamya (optional) karmas we -will free ourselves from selfish ends, 
and if we keep up the unconditional duties we attain salvation. 

According to Jaimini, only the thrpe upper classes are 
entitled to the performance of sacrifices. He has the support 
of Atreya But even then there were thinkers like Bfidan 
who held that all castes were equally entitled to their per- 
formance Jaiinini takes his stand on the fact that the 
Sudras cannot study the Vedas, and so holds that they cannot 
perform sacrifices > 

The followers of Prabhakara enter into an elaborate 
analysis of vohtion. In the Stddhantanmktdvah, Prabhakara's 
view of voluntary action is set forth as consisting of the 
following steps. The consciousness of something to be done 
(karyatainana), or the feehng of the sense of duty; the desire 
to do it (ciMrsa), which imphes the consciousness that it 
can be done (krtisadhyatainana) ; the vohtion (pra-vrtti), the 
motor reaction (ces'ta); and the act (kriya). Prabhakara 
lays more stress on the sense of duty than on the consaous- 
ness of good, which is, however, present m kamya karmas. 
In the Vedic sacrifices, the inj-unction by its verbal power 
(iabdibhavana) tends to produce action m the agent towards 
the end mdicated in the injunction The MTmaTusa agsnmpQ 
human freedom, otherwise the human mdividuals cannot be 
held responsible for their acts. 

The law of karma, when rightly understood, is not incon- 
sistent -with freedom We can refrain from takmg the first 
step, but when once we take it we are led on easily to the 
second by the operation of the law of habit » 

The Vedas represent the wisdom of the race, and if they are 


' -vi I 25-38 Jainum is opposed by certain facts which he tries hard 

to explain away Invi i 44-5°. the right of the chanot-hnilder (rathakaia) 
who IS ratside the four castes, to the performance of Agnyadhana sacrifice 
IS adi^ed Nisadas are entitled to perform Raudiayajfia to 1 

The ghost of Danns moralises on the Persian downfall. “ 'Whea of our 
own free will we rush into sin, God himself becomes our ally." 


von U 


14* 
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of Jest’s definition 

of ]aw Areorduig to Sahara, codana denotes utterance 

which impel men to action » The " ou^t " has an external 
source, ^ce duties axe revealed to us by a power not our- 
selves The word "codana” has anoth^ meaning, namely 
ins:^tion or impulsion from wthm What appeals to the 
W TOthm agrees iwth what is commanded from without 
Ilie mdividual s will and the verdict of the race agree The 
comm^tatois mate out that what is enjomed has the capacity 
o produce more pleasure than pain, so the courses of conduct 
prescribed lead to desirable ends Happiness is the goal 
recognised by the Purva Mimamsa. though it is not happmess 
in this ivorld For the sake of happiness hereafter we have 
to practise self-demal here. Activities which result in loss or 
pain (anartha) are not dharma. Dharma is what is enjoined, 
and it leads to happmess * If we do not observe the com- 
mands. we not only miss our happmess but become subject 
to suffermg 


The ethics of the Purva Mimamsa is founded on revela- 
tion.3 The Vedic injunctions lay down the details of dharma 
Good action, accordmg to the Mimamsaka, is what is pre- 
scribed by the Veda The smrti texts, according to the 
orthodox theory, have correspondmg Vedic texts, though 
some of them may he lost. If the smrtis are in conflict with 
the Sruti, the former are to be disregarded 4 When we find 
that the smrtis are laid down with a selfish mterest, they 
must be thrown out 5 Next to the smrtis is the practice of 
good men or custom.® The duties which have no scnptural 
sanction are explained on prmciples of utihty If we perform 
any acts m response to natural instincts, we are not virtuous.7 
The life of the Hmdu is governed by the rules of the Vedas, 
so that Mimamsa rules are very important for the mterpreta- 
tion of the Hmdu law 

To gain salvation, we have to observe nitya karmas like 
sandhya, etc , and naimittika karmas when the proper occasion 


' Codaneti faiyajShpravartakaiii vacanam ahni (Sabara oni i 2) 

• Conunand coirespouds to vidhi, duty to dbanna, and sanction to plia'a 
J Cp Paley's definition of Virtue as "the doing good to raanfand la 
obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness 
4133 * 1-34 *13 ®~9 t IV I 3 
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of rewards in this world or hereafter suppresses the spirit of 
disinterestedness and self-sacnfice. The Mimariisakas, more- 
over, speak to us mainly of sacrifices,* and thus fail to cover 
the major part of human life. 


XV 

ApQrva 

Acts are enjoined rvith a view to their fruits. There is a 
necessary connection between the act and its result An act 
performed to-day cannot efiect a result at some future date 
unless it gives nse before passing away to some unseen result. 
Jaimini assumes the existence of such an unseen force, which 
he calls apurva,* which may be regarded either as the imper- 
ceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the 
act. Smce sacrifices and the hke are laid down for the purpose 
of defimte results to foUow after a long time, the deferred 
fruition of the action is not possible unless it be through the 
medium of apurva 3 Apurva is the metaphysical link between 
work and its result 4 , The Mimainsakas are unwiUmg to trace 
the results of actions to God's will, since a uniform cause 
cannot account for the variety of efiects.s 

According to KnmSxila. apurva is a capability in the principal 
action or in the agent, which did not exist prior to the performance of 
the action and whose existence is proved by the authority of the 
scriptures The positive force created by the act and leading to the 
attainment of the result is the apurva Arthapatti, or iinphcation, 
proves the existence of apurva If we do not assume its existence, 
many Vedic passages become inexphcable A sacrifice performed by 
an agent produces directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides m him hke many other powers throughout hfe, at the end of 
which it gams for him the promised reward According to Brabha- 
kaira, apQiva cannot be m the self, since by its very ommpresence the 
self IS mactive He does not accept the view that the action tends to 
produce m the agent a certain faculty, which is the immediate cause 


‘ YagSdir eva dharmah. tallaksanam vedapratipadyah prayoianavad 
artho dharmah (Arthasamgraha, p i) 

’ Something new, not known before J P M S,, ii i e 

< Cp Bhtaacarya's defimbon. Vagadijanyah svargadijanakah kaSrana 
gUnawSe^ah [NyayahoSa) 5 S B ,m 2 40 
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found to conflict with enhghtened social opinion, a suspicion 
of their validity naturally arises Kumanla argues that 
Vedic injunctions have intrinsic validity, since they are 
acceptable to most people. In his opimon, the social con- 
sciousness conflrms the authontativeness of the Vedic rules 
He, however, asks us to accept the gmdance of the Veda in 
the matter of duty, and not rely on such uncertain guides 
as the social good or the happiness of others * The conduct 
of the great men also indicates to us the nature of dhaima. 
But Kumanla is afraid of supporting the principles of Buddhism 
on account of their opposition to the authontativeness of the 
Vedas He has the honesty to admit that the Buddhist code 
of conduct emphasismg ahiihsa is a noble one, though its 
repudiation of the Vedas is ignoble. The truth of Buddhism 
is mixed up with much that b false, and so he compares it 


to the milk put m the dog's skin ’ 

The Vedanta protests against the doctrme of medianical 
ceremonialism m the same spuit m which Jesus protested 
against the Phansees and Luther against the doctrme of 
justification by works Every work, however holy it may 
seem, may be done in a mechamcal way without ^y fedmg 
whatever, and cannot therefore by itself be of much avafl tor 
salvation Rituation is rather injunous on account of the false 
trust reposed m it. We may perform any number of sacnh^, 
though they may not effect much change m the mner spin . 
If virtue consists m moral regeneration or trans oma o 
the heart, what is necessary is not the ^emomd 
but the sacrifice of selfishness. The Vedas spe^ » ^ 

or faith, bhakti or devotion, and tapas or 
are only remotely connected with sacnfi^ as a 

views which declare that all work shoifid be 
sacnfice to God are m conformity with the spint of J 
Some later Mimtoisakas hold this ^ew 
tells us that when duty is performed m a spin 
to God it becomes the cause of emancipation 4 The seen 


■ S V u 242”47 

1 Ivacaimanikpptakslravad [TantravSrthht, 

j graddham devS yajamaoa - - npSsate 


1 3 6, p iz?) 
npSsate (RV» x I5i"4) 


See 


RV,x Id7 .. - (Arthasantsrafiit) 

4 ISvaiSipavabuddhya knyamajuas hi mtis 
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thinkers of the other schook. According to Prabhakara, 
hberation consists in the total disappearance of dharma and 
adharma, whose operation is the cause of rebirth It is defined 
as " the absolute cessation of the body, caused by the dis- 
appearance of all dharma and adharma.”* The mdividual, 
findmg that in samsara pleasures axe mixed up with pain, 
turns his attention to hberation He tnes to avoid the for- 
bidden acts as well as the prescribed ones which lead to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter. He undergoes the neces- 
sary expiations for exhaustmg the previously accumulated 
karma, and gradually, by a true knowledge of the soul aided 
by contentment and self-control, gets rid of his bodily 
existence.* Mere knowledge cannot give us freedom from 
bondage, which can be attained only by the exhaustion of 
action. Knowledge prevents further accumulation of merit 
and demerit 3 Evidently the followers of Prabhakara do not 
regard karma by itself as sufficient for effecting release 
Karma, in expectation of reward, leads to further birth. 
Our likes and dislikes determine our future existences. We 
must break through the circle if we want to attain release 
Liberation is the cessation of pleasure as well as of pain. It 
is not a state of bliss, since the attnbuteless soul cannot 
have even bliss. Moksa is simply the natural form of the 
soul-i 

According to Kumanla, mok§a is the state of atman in 
itself, free from all pain.5 Some regard moksa as experience 
of the bhss of atman* This, however, is against the view 
of Kumarila, who asserts that hberation cannot be eternal 
unless it is of a negative character.? Parthasarathi ako 
holds that the state of release is one of freedom from pam, 
and not enjoyment of bliss. The self is the potency of -know- 
ledge (jnana^akti). Cognitions of objects are due to the 

* Atyantlkas tu dehocchedo mi^asa ^harmSdlia rtnapa- nlrga ya-ni'h aTir^lian n 
moksa. iti siddham. Dkannadhannavaiikrto jivas tSsu tasn yomsu samsarati. 
[Praharaxiapaficikat TaifvaJoJia, p 156) 

* SamadamabrahmacaiyadikSngopabpoQhitena’tmajnanena, p 157 

J For a different view, see BhSftactn 1 ania 7 ii, Benares ed , p 57 

< Svatmasphnranarupali {Prakarattapaiicfka, p 157) . 

5 Paramatmap^ptyavasthan&tram 

* Cittena svStmasaukhySnubhuti 

7 S V , Setmbandhak^epapanhara, p 107 
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of the final result That the sacnfice produces such a faculty js not 
proved erther by perception, inference or senpture Action is "brought 
out by the exertion of the agent, and causal potenej must reside m 
this exertion. So \ie must assume the facultj in the action and not 
the agent Again in iii i 3, it is established that the haiy a is tho 
direct cause of the production of the result desired by the prempfed 
(niyojya) person This karya cannot be the act, since the .ict is not 
the direct cause of the final result Tho karj a is brought about b. 
the act (krti) or the exertion of the agent, which is due to the promptin'’ 
(myoga) » The exertion produces in the agent a result (h.'vrja), to 
which «Jso Prabhakara gives the name of nij oga, since this acts as an 
incentive to the agent to put forth exerbon ton ards the performance 
of the action But this myoga cannot produce the result unless it 
IS aided by fate, as ^alikanatlia expresses it Prabhakara’s « wew 
is not easy to follow, and does not seem to bo an impro\ cmeot on 
KumS.nla's 

Uddyotakara cnttciscs the doctrine of apCrs’as It cannot be 
eternal, since, on such a view, there would be no possibihtj* of dcith, 
as merit and dement would be eternal If apfirva is one, then th* 
happiness and tho misery of all persons should be alike Wo cannot 
say that, though apfirva is one, the mamfesting agencies are many 
since we do not know what the manifesting agency 2s, whether it i* the 
capacitj’ to bring about the result or a property belonging to 
We cannot say whether tho apfirva is one with the capacib or diUeimt 
from It If we say that the hidden apfirca is made manifest, wc must 
explain how- it is first hidden Even if the eternal apfirva dinc'tnt 
for dillercnt persons, the difficulties of manifestation arc not moiUtii 
^amkara cnticises the theory of apfirva on the ground that it is ron 
spiritual and cannot act unless it is moved by sometbing sp>”‘''^ 
The results of actions cannot be explained bj the pnnciple 0 api- 1 • 
alone If it is said that God acts in accordanre w ith the ; 

apfirea, it is just tlic mcw of the Vedanta that God acts with refi.tncc 

to the law of karma.s 


XVI 


M O K S A 

Jaimini and Sahara did not face the problem of uUim •>' 
rcklc They pointed the way to a life m ‘ , 

to freedom from samsara But tlu* later 
avoid the problem, Mnce it occupied the attcnti 

' III. 1. 3 
(S B,m - 4O 
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constituent parts wMch have a heginning and an end, he holds 
that the universe as a whole has neither beginning nor end. 
We do not see the interference of any divine being in the 
production of tlie bodies of men and animals, which owe 
their existence to their parents. We cannot say that the 
atoms act under the will of God, since m our experience each 
soul acts on the body which belongs to it. But atoms are 
not the body of God Even if we grant a bodily organism 
to God, the activity of the latter must be due to the effort 
of God If the efiort is eternal, the atoms would be inces- 
santly active. Nor can we say that there is a divine super- 
viser of dharma and adharma, since they belong to intelligent 
individuals. One bemg, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another. God cannot perceive 
the imperceptible dharma of others through his senses or by 
his mind, since it is outside bis body. It is difficult to under- 
stand the nature of God’s control over dharma and adharma. 
The control is not a case of Conjunction (sainyoga), smce 
dharma and adharma are qualities and conjunction is possible 
Only for substances It is not a case of samavaya, since 
dharma and adharma inhere m other souls and cannot inhere 
in God * 

Kumanla criticises the Nyaya view that establishes the 
existence of God by reasoning, and declares that the Vedas 
are composed by God If the Vedas, considered to be the work 
of God, say that God is the creator of the world, no value 
need be attached to such a statement.* If the creator created 
the world, who can testify to it? Agam, how does he create 
the world? If he has no material body, he cannot have any 
d^ue towards creation If he has one, it cannot be due to 
himself, and so' we require another creator of it. If his body 
be regarded as eternal, of what constituents is it made, smce 
earth and the other elements are yet unproduced? If matter 
exists pnor to his creative activity, . there is no reason to 
deny the existence of other objects. What is the purpose of 
God in creating a world fraught with misery? The explana- 
tion of past karma is not available, smce there is no creation 

* Jha PrSbhdkafatnimawsa, pp 80-7 

’ S V., Sambandhiksepafarthara, 114. CodandsHtra, 142 
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activities of the manas and the senses Since these have no 
existence in moksa, the self exists in its pure essence without 
any kind of manifestation. It is a state devoid of charac- 
teristic qualities like pleasure, pain and the hke It may be 
regarded as a state of consciousness devoid of objectiie 
cognition or feehng of any sort. Kumarila, however, regards 
moksa as a positive state, the realisation of the atman, and 
this comes very near to the Advaita view. He thmks that 
knowledge is not enough for liberation He beheves that 
release can be attained through karma combmed with 
jnana. 


XVII 


' God 

The Purva MimSmsa posits a number of deities in order 
that prescribed offenngs may be made to them It does not 
go beyond these gods, since the observance of Vedic dharma 
does not require the postulation of any supreme powtt 
Jaimini does not so much deny God as ignore him w> 
detail of the Vedic religion requires the assistance of 
The dharma is laid down by an eternal sdf-existeirt Veda, 
and we have already seen how attempts to regard the e 
as the work of God are rejected. The rewar^ ° 
are not due to any beneficent "God. Even when J 
do not appear at once, the supersensuous ^ j 

is produced, and m time it helps the sacnficer o 
There is no rehable evidence to prove the existen 
omniscient being Perception, inference and sonpture 
unavailmg The passages of the ^onP^r' 

“he knows all,” "he knows the world, exdol ^ 

of the sacrificer. The succession of works the n q 
efiects go on from etermty to eternity to seed ^d plan ^ 
The Mimariisa aeclines ^ 

creation and dissolution of all thin^ P ^ (he 

and passing away is constant I* ^ ^ potencies of 

supreme Lord bnngs to a ® creation 

all the souls and then awakens th^ f, 4werac has 
starts. VTiile Prahhakaia admits that the univ 
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In a recent work on the Purva Mimamsa, an ingenious attempt is 
made to reconcile the Mimamsa view on this question with that of 
the Vedanta > It is argued that while Jaimini repudiates the con- 
ception of God as the distnbutor of rewards, he does not deny the 
existence of God as the creator of the world While the other systems 
hold that God is the creator of the world as well as the apportioner 
of the fruits. Jaimim contends that God is not the latter. Any object 
IS called a " fruit " when it gives pleasure or pain to a person So 
long as it IS not related to an individual by way of enjoyment or 
suffering, it is not to be regarded as a " fruit ” * When karma is said 
to be the cause of the " fruit,” it means that it causes the enjoyment 
of the object and not its simple creation Smce Badarayana takes 
up Jaimim’s view m the third chapter of his work, he is attackmg the 
view of Jaimmi that apurva and not God is the cause of the apportion- 
ment of the rewards If Jaimim had demed the creatorship of God, 
Bkdarayana would certainly have taken up its refutation m the second 
chapter, which is devoted to the cnticism of the rival hypotheses 
Jaimim felt that, if God had the sole responsibihty for the mequahties 
of the world, he could not be freed from the charge of partiahty and 
cruelty, and for this reason traced the varying fortunes of men to 
their past conduct The explanation is not convmcmg, for things 
should first exist before we can denve happiness or misery from them 
If apurva is the apportioner of our happiness and misery, then it must 
also be the creator of things If God is necessary for creation, then 
apurva must be simply the principle of karma which God takes into 
account in the creation of the world Directly or indirectly, God 
becomes the creator as weU as the apportioner of the fruits 


The lacuna in the Purva Mimamsa was so unsatisfactory 
that the later wnters slowly smuggled in God The force of 
the cnticism that the unconscioiK principle of apQrva cannot 
achieve the haxmomous results attnbuted to it was felt.3 
Slowly the divine principle was mtroduced But this super- 
intening Lord need not be regarded as bound by the law of 
karma, for no one is bound by his own nature. The law of 
karma expresses the constancy of God. "When B[umanla 
admits that both karma (work) and upasana (worship) are 
necessary for effecting hberation, he is positing the existence 
of God, though, of course, it is argued that upasana is a kind 
of karma which of itself produces its proper fruit Evidently 
it was felt very early that the Mmamsa system could not 
satisfy the thoughtful if it did not ally itself with thpiam 


■ P Sastn PUrva Mimamsa, p m 
S B/ifi»iaf{,iu 2 41 


’ S B . Ill 2 38. 
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prior to it He cannot create out of pity, since there are no 
beings to whom compassion can be shoivn Besides, on such 
a view, only happy bemgs should have been created We 
cannot say that no creation is possible without an element 
of pam, smce nothmg is impossible for God. But if he is 
limited by other considerations, then he is not ommpotent 
If creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy and would 
involve God m much wearisome toil. Nor wotdd his desire 
to destroy the world be mtelhgible Why should we trust his 
words ^ for, though he may not have created the world, he 
might say so to show off his great power * If the creator 
differs from others in the amount of his dharma, the latter 


is possible only through the Vedas, and so they are pnor to 
creation * If it be said that the atoms act ‘under the will 
of God, how does God’s iviU arise? If it is impelled by a cause 
hke adrsta, that may as well be the cause of the worlds K 
God depends on other thmgs, then his mdependence is com- 
promised. If we introduce the will of God, that is enough to 
account for the world, and karma will sink mto insigmficmM, 
As to the corporeal nature of the deities, Sahara thin 
that the Vedas speak of such a nature by way of praise, io 
say that "we have taken hold of your hand me^s a 
we have come under your protection i Both Prabha-ma 
and Kumarda deny the possession of bodies by gods e 
do not denve the fruits of our actions through the ^'^our « 
gods, and so they need not have any physical “ L 

the deities were taken as possessing some sort of re y y 
the founders of the Mimamsa, the later Mimamsakas 
to emphasise the importance of mantras, ar^e 
sacnficer has nothing to do vnth the person o | ■ 

should confine his attention to the . Jistm 

inclined to regard the deities as reward, 

uigmg that making ofienngs to them ^ mantra; 

though they may not have any existence beyon 


addressed to them s 


. Asr5Wapi hy asatt bruyad atmaiSvaryaprab^Mat, 6o. 

> S V . Samianghakfepapanhara. 44-72. „„ ,, 1.9 

3 IW , 72-73 , . 

s See Apadeva: Devalasvarilpavicara 
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plete It did not concern itself with the problems of ultimate 
reahty and its relation to the world of souls and matter. Its 
ethics was purely mechanical and its religion was unsound. 
The performance of the sacrifice was regarded as the most 
essential thing, and the devatas disappeared from the sight 
of the sacnficers The later Mimamsalcas openly tell us that 
-the deity is that whose name is inflected m the dative case. 
In the formula " Indraya svaha,” Indra is the deity. There 
is httle in such a rehgion to touch the heart and make it 
glow. No wonder a reaction occurred in favour of a mono- 
theism, Vai§nava, Saiva, or Tantnka, which gave man a 
supreme God on whom he could depend and to whom he could 
surrender himself in sorrow and suffenng. 


REFERENCES. 
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So Apadeva and Laugaksi Bliaskara declare that if the sacrifice 
IS performed m honour of the supreme Lord, it will lead to 
the highest good The tendency is earned out to its fullest 
extent in Vedanta Deiika’s Seivara Mimamsd 

In the Purva Mimariisa the emphasis is on the ethical 
side The ultimate reality of the world is looked upon as the 
constant principle of karma God is nghteousness, or dharma. 
The contents of dharma are embodied m the Vedas, and the 
Vedas simply reveal the mmd of God Kumanla says. 
" This Sastra called the Veda, which is Brahman in the 
form of sounds, is established by the one supreme spuit ” ' 
Kumanla opens his treatise with a prayer to Siva " Reverence 
to him whose body is made of pure knowledge, whose divine 
eyes are the three Vedas, who is the cause of the attainment 
of bliss, and who wears the crescent moon ”> The Vedas are 
the revelation of the. mmd of God While the sacrificial 
works may be the special causes of bliss, God is the generm 
cause. This_ view is also in consistency with the avowed 
purpose of Rumania to remterpret the Mimanis5 doctnne 
so as to bring it into agreement with the non-naturalistic 

tendenmes of the time 3 . . r * ™ 

It IS imnecessary to say much about the unsatisfactory 
character of the Purva Mimamsa as a system of philosopl^^ 
As a philosophical view of the universe jt is striking y mco 


I Sabdabrahmeb yac cedam Sastram vedakbyam ucyate 

Tad apy adb,5tb.tani aarvam ateaa p ,,5) 

> Vj^uddha]flanadehayatnvedIdivyacak5U5e rev > il 

-Sreyal^piaptanimittSiya namah somardhadbanne v , ; 

Parthasaiatbi, in his mte^r^ to He nrato ‘h® 

sense, so as not to commit Kumgnla ® 5ay5sani^odhitaa 

verse refer to the sacnlicial ceremony. ViSuddham mima 3^ , ^ j,y the 

rfifnam eva deho yasya (that ivho» body (that 

UmSmsS science), tnvedy eva divyam caksnt ^,3. 

Tcb IS mamfested by the thi^ Vedas). 0“ aU- 

camasadi tad dlmnne (that whi* « Kumanla mfcnc^ 

lb ya]Sapak?e'pi samgacchate. He ^ows, 3*°^. ' ctutiparvam naim- 

to to pfrsSal God “ Siva Ati^a 

syafa From S S S S («« 37) we “a This work, as a iev 

/one as well as many. ^ as a Vedaobn 

rtheis on to Vedanta, tries to make out tot ^rnSnia uas 

5 PiSyenaiva hi mImSmsa lokc gy , ,0) 

TSm gsbkapato tartnm ayam yatnak kfto maya l 
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sads are but a series of glances at truth from various points 
of view, and not an attempt to think out the great questions 
consecutively Yet those who look upon them as revealed 
truth are tmdd: an obligation to show that their teaching 
forms a consistent whole, and Badaraya^a attempts this work 
of systematisation. His work is not so much systematic 
philosophy as theological mterpretation. " The work of 
Badarayana stands to the Upamsads in the same relation 
as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament ; it investi- 
gates their teaching about God, the world, the soul in its 
conditions of wandering and of deliverance, removes apparent 
contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together, and is espeaally concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents.” * / In five hundred and fifty-five 
sutras, which consist mostly of two or three words each, the 
whole of the system is developed. The sutras are unintelhgible 
by themselves, and leave ever3dhiD^ to the interpreter. They 
refuse, Proteus-hke, to be caught in any definite shape. 
Their teaching is interpreted sometimes in the brig^it hues of 
personal theism, sometimes in the grey abstractions of abso- 
lutism. In different theological schools difierent traditions 
became established very early, which thinkers like Sainkara 
and Ramanuja reduced to writiiig The commentators, of 
whom the chief are Samkara, Bhaskara, Yadavapraka§a, 
Ramanuja, KeSava, Nilakantha, Madhva, Baladeva, Vallabha, 
Md VijnanabMksu,* do hot all develop the same view, and it 
is not an easy question to settle which of them can be accepted 
as a guide to the right understanding of the Sutra, for thdr 
commentaries were ivritten at a tune when the tenets had 
become matters of grave doubt and serious discussion. /They 
develop their interpretations in the light of their own pre- 
concaved opimons, and sometimes overlook the hteral and 
the obvious sense of the words in the effort to force the texts 


• D S , V p 21. 

« Indian traifaon also makes Suka one of the earliest commentators, 
^abara, in his PMB . called the VrttikSra Upavai^a It is ttie ww of 
Sa^-am abo (m 3 53) Ran^uja and his foUowers caU him Bodhayana, 
^dantadeiika declares that the same man is caUed by both the 

commentanes of D^tnida. Taika, Bhartrprapafica, Bharuci, Kapardi! 
oramndDaada aad Guhadeva do not seem to be available. See SB v i * » 
2 23 , I 3 ig , 1 4 12 , IV 3 14 ' ^ * 4 • 



CHAPTER VII 

THE VEDANTA SUTRA 


The Vedanta and its interpretations— Authorship and date of the Sillra 
“•Relation to other schools— Brahniaii'“The world— The individual 
self — Mok$a — Conclusion. , 


I 


Introduction 


The Vedanta philosophy deserves closer attention not only 
on account of its philosophical value, but also because it is 
closely bound up with the reh’gion of India and is much more 
ahve in that continent than any other system of thought. 
In one or the other of its forms the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time. 

'The term "Vedanta" means literally "the end of the 
Veda," or the doctrmes set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Vedas,' which are the Upanisads. The views of the Upanijads 
also constitute " the final aim of the Veda," or the essrace 
of the Vedas * The Vedanta Siitra is called Brahma Sii/w, 
because it is an exposition of the doctrine of Brahman, and 
also Sdriraka Siitra,^ because it deals with the emboiment 
of the unconditioned self While the Karma Mimdn'tsa of 
Jaimim investigates the duties (dharma) enjomed by the Veda, 
together with the rewards attached tliereto, the ?///«« 
Mtmdfhsd of Badarayana d^cribes the plulosophico-thcologica 
views of the Upaiiisads.3 Together, the two form a systema ic 
investigation of the contents of the whole Veda The Upani 

» '■ Tileju tailavad vede vedjutas suprati?tlulalj " 

Gautama distinguishes between the Upanijads and the Vedan a ( 
but the tradition has always hold that the Aupani^adas are the lo 


the VedAnta 
» Sarira, body 

> Cp. VcdSntavakjakusoniagrathanSrthatvSt sfltrAnutn 
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and Anandagiri identify Vyasa with Badatayana , Ratnanuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha and Baladeva ascnbe the Sufm to VySsa Sometimes this 
view IS contested on the ground that Jaimini, whom BSdarayana quotes 
a number of times, is a pupil of Vyasa, if we believe the Mahabharata, 
ViftiH Purana and the Bhagcaiala, and so the cross references in the 
works of Jaimini and Badaiayai^a are not consistent with the relation 
of disdple and master Sahara, Govindananda and Anandagtn hold 
that there is nothing inconsistent « It is not, however, dear what 
opinion Samkara himself held * 

The Sittra alludes to the views of the Sihnkhya and the Vaifesika 
schools and the Jams and the Buddhists Samkara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva and Vallabha are unanimous m understandmg references to 
the Gita (xv y ; vui 24), in u 3 45 and iv i 10 respectively, and 
the first three see a similar reference to the Gita (vii 11) in iv. 1 10 
Many of the names mentioned in the Stifra are also found m the Srattin 
Siitra, Aimarathya in the Atoalayana, Badari, Karsnajmi and Kaia- 
krtsna in the Kalyayana, Atreya in the TaiUtriya Pralisakhya Suim. 
Atreya, Kaiakrtsna, Bfidan are mentioned in Bodhayana’s Grhya 
Siitra and Atreya m BhSradvaja Grhya Siitra as well Kafakrtsna is 
a very old Vedic commentator. Audulonu is referred to in the MahS- 
6Aasya on Panim i Garii^ Purana, Padma Purana and JWonu refer 
to the VedSitia Siilra and Hartvathia, assigned by Hopkins to a d 200, 
contains dear references to it Keith holds that Badarayana cannot 
be dated later than a » 200.4 Indian scholars are of opuiion that 
the Siitra was composed in the period from 500 to 200 b c Fraser 
assigns it to 400 b c J Max Muller says • *' Whatever the date of the 
Bhagavadgita is, and it is a part of the Mahabharata, the age of the 
Vedanta Sitira and of Badarayana must have been earlier ’’ * 


See Belvalkar, " Mulbple Authorship of the Ved&nta Sfitras," Indian 
Philosophical Review, October 1918. and Abhay Kumar Guha’s jmtman 
in Brahma Sutras, p 8 


> In one passage of his commentary on the ^ S , Samkara states that 
at the fame of the transition from the DvSpara to the Kah age, an ancient 
rage and Vedic teacher named Apaataratamas was bom as Krsna Dvaipayana 
by drecfaon of Visnn Smce Samkara does not say that this lOsna 
Dvaipayana is the author of the BS, Wradischmann, and after him 
1“ Samkaia's eyes the two personages were distinct 
(A Note on Bada^yana." JAS. Bombay, vol. xvi, 1883, p. igo) 
Wherever SamW quotes Vyasa, he does so witeout implying that V;^ 

“ 3 47). There are Zny references 
to tee BG and Sanupana of the M3, in the BS, if we accept the 
testoony of the commentators, which cannot be easily nnderstood if the 
autiior of the Sxiira and the wnter of the M B weie one 

3 IV. I 14 


4 Karma-Mlmamsd, pp. 5-6. Jacobi, Bowever, believes that 
was composed between A.n 200 and 450 (J A O S , 1911), 

5 Literary History of India, p 196 

‘ S S , p. 113 , Guha : Jivatman i» the Brahma Siitra. 


tbs SOtra 
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to bear testimony to the truth of their own philosophic 
theones The Siitra is one of those rare books where each, 
in accordance rvith his merits, finds his reward./ 

Keferences to the other teachers of the Vedanta in Badaiayana's 
work clearly make out that independent interpretations of the Upani- 
sads different from Badaray'ana's were also in vogue ' Even ahen 
Badarayana formulated his Sutra, there were differences of opinion 
about such central topics as the characteristics of the released soul" 
and the relation of the individual soul to Brahman J Aimarathya 
holds the bhed^blieda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman, 
that it IS neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different from 
it < Audiilonii IS of opinion that the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time of final release, when it becomes merged in 
It, 5 and ICaiakrtsna thinks that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, which, in some way or other, presents itself as the individual 
soul ‘ The later interpreters accept one or more of these views The 
Upanisads obviously were subjects of considerable discussion and 
Badarffyana’s view of the Vedanta seems to be the outcome of a ve^ 
prominent school of thought, though other schools of considerable 
repute also flounsbed. 


ri 


Authosship and Date 

Tradition from Samkaia downwards attnbntes the Suira to 
Badarayana. The fact that the name of 
several places m the third person r indmes one to thmk that 
is not Its author • Such a use of the thud perron is ® 
uncommon practice m ancient India, and it peed no P y ^ 

authorship Indian tradition identifies Badarayana, the « 

the Sfffra, with Vyasa Samkara's foUowers, Govmdananda, VacaspsU 

« BSdan (i 2 3° i" * ii, iv 3 7. ” t 

m 4 45, IV 4 6), ASmarathya (i * *9' * ^ MB docs 

ISrsflajini (m i 9), Atreya (in 4 44). 

not state their views , , ^ ao-2S 

» iv 3 7-14 , *v 4 f 1 4 M 

;!^tl 3 33:ui2 4x?mrt.-4 8.ni,i9;>v3*5. 

each of whom quotes both himself and upa^tsa. and that 

editor mto one wort, w^ch -f 1 the PM and to 

the last work was the basis of the Sabarahh^ya o 
gamkarabha5ya on the B S (D S V.. p 24, fn 17) 
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account of the religious experiences of those who declare that 
they liave seen the eternal, and all conflicts among the recorded 
experiences of the sages of the past require to he reconciled 
if the theory put forward is to be looked upon as a satisfactory 
one We have, in the first chapter, an account of Ihe nature 
of Brahman, its relation to the world and the individual 
soul ' The second (avirodha) meets objections brought agamst 
this view and criticises nval theones. It also gives an accoimt 
of the nature of the dependence of the world on God and 
the gradual evolution from and reabsorption mto him, and 
in the latter part* there are mteresting psychological dis- 
cussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes, its relation 
to God, body and its own deeds. The third discusses the 
ways and means (sadhana) Of attaining Brahma-vidya. We 
have in it an account of reburth and mmor psychological » and 
theological 3 discussions, together with many exegetical com- 
ments. The fourth deals with the frmts (phala) of Brahma- 
vidya It also describes in some detail the theory of the 
departure of the soul after death along the two paths of the 
gods and the fathers and the nature of the release from which 
there is no return. Each chapter has four parts (padas), 
and the sutras in each part fall into certain groups called 
adhikaranas. Some textual drfierences in the readings adopted 
by the difierent commentators are found, though they are not 
an of great importance.'^ 

For Badarayana the Veda is eternals and the §astra is 
the great authonty.® He declares openly that there is no 
possibihty of discovering metaphysical truth by means of 
tarka or reflection! He admits tihat there are two sources 
of knowledge, Sruti and smrti, and calls them pratyaksam 
(perception) and anumanam (inference)* possibly because the 
hitter, as Samkara suggests, requires a basis of knowledge 
(pramanyam), and the former not The revealed Sruti, which 
is self-evident, is called pratyaksam. By Sruti Badarayana 
understands the Upamsads, and by smrti he means the 

*11 3. 15 onwards * 111 z 1. 10. 3 ui 2 11-41 

< See Belvalkat . The Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta Siitras, pp 144- 
145. I P R 

5 1 3 29 ‘113. 

* 1. 3 28 , m 2 24 , IV. 4 20 


1 u I II. 
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III 

Relation to Other Schools 

The exact relauon of Badarayana’s Vedanta to Jainiim’s MmSmsa 
IS interpreted in different ways by the different commentafois > 
itamanuja, after Vfttilcara, holds that the tw'o Jlfttudntsds belong to 
one work, while Samkara is of a different opinion It may be that 
the tiro ongtnally formed parts of the same treatise* The tiro 
MhnStnsas are pre-eminently orthodox systems, and were onginally 
and pnmanly excgfcscs of ^niti or Veda or revelation Badaiayana 
does not mention the Nyaya anyivhere The Yoga is linked widi the 
Sadiklijm, and the cnticisms against the Samkhya are said to hold 
good against the Yoga as well s The SSmkhya receives elaborate 
refutation,! and is mentioned m many places s It is the one system 
which IS treated with great respect, partly because some of its docfniiES 
are acceptable to Badarayana and partly because it is supported by 
sages like Mann and VySsa,* The Vaitesika doctnnes are criticised,? 
and we gather that, m Badarayana’s time, the Vaiiesika system was 
not in great repute The several schools of Buddhism, the Lokdyata 
and the Bhdgavata doctnnes are also discussed * The author of the 
Sfftra is considerably inffuenccd by the theism of the Bhagarndgiti 
and the BhAgavatas. 


IV 


Metaphysical Views 

The Vedanta Sutra has four chapters. The first de^s 
with the theory Brahman as the central reality I s 
purpose is samanvaya or reconcihation of the diSerent Vwic 
statements on this subject Any interpretation ot r^^on, 
any explanation of God, soul and the world is bound to 6 


» BSdarSyana refers to Jaiaiini m several places i * , L' 

j 3 31 , 1 4 l8, ill z 40, 111. 4 2, m. 4 i8, lU 4 4°' 3 

^ ^ R B , 1 I r , Jacobi J A O S , 1910 ^ unlffto 

an analogy w the sequence of the N T upon the old, whe 
law passes into life in spint (D S V , p 20) _ 

t i“ i‘s-u. 1 4 r-r3. a * ® , -g „ i 

5 1 I 18 , 1, 2 19 , » 2 22 , I 3 3 , 1 3 rr < * + * ' 

u 3 51 , IV 2 21 , JJ J I, -17 

< See S B , 1 4. 28 

« See u 2. I-4S , i 4 a®. “• 3 53-54 
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supreme spirit, which is the source of everything, and an 
adequate ob]ect of unqualified adoration and worsliip.* 

How are unintelligent things and intelligent souls to be 
related to the one supreme ? Are we to regard them, as the 
Gita does, as the higher and the lower manifestations of 
the one reality ? The Siitra does not give a clear lead. The 
vagueness of the Upanisad view of creation remains in it. 
Brahman, itself uncreated and etemal,^ is the cause of the 
whole uiiiverse.3 Every material element is created by 
Brahman.4 If, through the activity of the primary elements, 
the evolution of the world takes place, even then it is Brahman 
that confers the power through the exercise of which the 
evolution takes place As it is said. Brahman, after creating 
the elements, enters them; and it is Brahman dwelling in 
the elements that effects the production of other things.5 

It has already been said that Brahman is the material 
cause as well as the instrumental cause of the world.® Brahman 
is the creator of all things, and transforms himself into all 
things, as day or gold becomes things of day or of gold. In 
the Sutra 7 the nature of the rdation between the cause and 
the effect, Brahman and the world, is discussed. The identity 
of cause and effect is brought out by two illustrations Just 
as a piece of doth, when rolled up, does not show its nature 
properly, but shows its nature fully when spread out, though 
the same piece of doth is present in the two cases, so cause 
and effect are the same though thdr qualities differ.® Just 
as, when breath is hdd up, the individual is not able to 
perform any action, though he continues to live, and. when 
the breath is let loose, he is able to move the limbs, the 
breath remaming the same throughout, similarly cause and 
effect produce different actions, though they really are the 
same.9 Brahman and the world are not different {ananya),» 
even as the day pot is not different from day,** While the 


22 , i I Z 2 . 

* 1 4 23-27, 


'117. 

*>*S.i2i;ui 
J u 3 13 
* u I 19. S B 

The effect, according to RSniSnuja, is a transformed 
condition of the canse Even ^amkaia owns that thi. , 

avasthantara of Brahman as cloth of thmX “ “ 


’*139. 

< 1 * 3 7 
7 B I 14-20 
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Bhagavadpta, the Mahdbhdrata. the Code of Manu As in the 
v^orld of sec^ar knowledge, niference its o^perci t 
so IS smrh dependent on iruti. BadarSyana adSHf no 
o^er praman^ He makes a distmction between tivo sphere 
^tence the thmkable, which is the region of pfakrti, 

unthinkable, which is Brahman In the latter, iastras arc our 
only giude * Any reasonmg which is not m conformity mth 
me Veda is useless for Badarayana Reasoning proceeds 
from characteristic marks. But of Brahman we cannot say 
that it is characterised by this or that to the exclusion of 
other ^ attributes Reasonmg, therefore, is subordinate to 
intuitional knowledge,* which can be obtained by dei'otion 
and meditation 3 

According to the Vedanta Suha, the purusa and prakrti 
of the Samkhya are not independent substances, but modifica- 
tions of a smgle reality A plurality of true infinites is not 
possible The one infimte substance. Brahman, is identified 
with the highest reality set forth in the Upamsads In the 
first chapter we have a discussion of the several descnptions 
of Brahman given in the Upanisads < He is the ongin, 
support and end of the world,s the efficient and the matenal 
cause of the universe He creates ivithout implements A 
psychological proof of the reality of Brahman is offered on 
the evidence of dreamless sleep.? Brahman is not to be 
confused with the unintelligent pradhina, or the indmdual 
soul. He is possessed of all dharmas,* and is the inner 1.™ 
and guide » He has the qualities of purity, Irutli of purpo'Ci 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc.*® His cosmic aspects are also 
brought out He is the cosmic light, the golden person n 
the Sun, the cosmic space or akaia, and the cosmic brcatli 
or air or prana *« He is also tlie light in the soul '* He is 
to be contemplated as residing in the heart of man,*3 and wt- 
arc allowed to look upon the omnipresent God as occiipjoai; 
a hmited space The ultimate ground of thmgs is a si/!o*e 


< 1 

I 3 , 11 I. *7 

* it I 6, IS I. 11 

i ii s 
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beginningless (anadi) course of the world (jagatpravaha) for 
its second The impossible is possible with God,* who has 
wonderful powers.® 


Badar 3 .yana > says that the soul is ]na, which Samhara interprets 
as intelligence, while RamSnuja takes it as an intelligent knower. 
Vallabha agrees with Samkara, while KeSava thinks that the soul is 
both intelhgence and knower The individual soul is an agent (kartal 
Birth and death refer to the body and not the soul ,5 which has no 
beginning It is eternal* The jivatman is said to be anu, of the 
size of an atom. RSmdnuja, Madhva, Ke£ava, Nimbarka, Vallabha 
and Srikantha accept this view Samkara is of opinion that the soul 
IS all-pervading or vibhu, though it is considered to be atomic m the 
worldly condition 7 Badata3mna holds that Brahman is m the indi- 
vidual soul, though the nature of Brahman is not touched by the 
character of the soul * As the ]Iva and Brahman are different as the 
light of the sun and the sun, and as when the hght is covered by clouds 
the sun is not affected, even so, when the jiva is subject to pain. 
Bra hman is not.* The embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit 
and dement, and is affected by pleasure and pain, while the highest 
sdf has an opposite nature and is free from all evil » The statements 
" That art thou '' and " This 2 tman is Brahman ” attempt to show 
that the two. Bra hman and dtman, God and man, are in reality one 
If Brahman be the cause of everything, it must be the cause of the 
mdividual soul as well The absolute divme essence is present in all 
Its manifestations Every individual shares in the spirit of God It 
13 not clear, from Bddarayapa’s account, m what exact manner the 
mdividual is related to Brahman, as a part (amia) or reflection (abhasa) 
of the umversal self « Badarayana points out that Aimarathya, 
Audulomi, and KaSakrtsna take up different positions with regard to 
the relation of the mdividual soul to Brahman A§maiathya fwinVc 
that the soul is a part of Brahman, even m a spatial sense Audulomi 
Mds that, m deep sleep, the soul is temporanly m union with Brahman 
Kasakrtsna, whose opimon Samkara upholds, beheves Ihat Brahman 


* See R B , U, I 27 

BS (in 2 3). the world is not m 5 y 5 as dreams am. 
ne word i^ya is, as is clear from the later VedSnta, highly ambigoous 
arthapiatyayaitinyatva with Bhask^ or 
d^tMastevanipatva wth gamkaia, or afcaryatmakatva with Eamanujl 
or saxvabhavauSsamasrthya with Vallabha '•uiiomija, 

> u 3 I8 1 u 3 33-39 s u 3 i6 « u. a 18 

fi. r ^ to the B S„ are of four classes • 

"’i® (audaja), or moisture (Svedaja^d 

m considered to be conscious, ttoSh 

m different de^ees The plants are not able to express their 
oa accouot of the predommaiice of (aiHas ^ 

a V 

I 17 See also « t 9 u 3 46 See KeSava on it. 

I I 17 t>ee also u. i 2a, « u 2 43 and 50, 
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commentators agree that the cause is not difEerent from the 
effect, the nature of the identity of Brahman and the world 
IS diSerently eirplained by them. To Badarayana, ananya 
does not mean absence of difierence or change For the 
explanation of this change Samiara postulates avidya The 
world exists only for those who are under the mfiuence of 
avidya, even as the imagined serpent exists only for the man 
who has the wrong view of the rope. The other commentators 
hold to the theory of parmama or transformation, The 
instances of cause and effect given in the Chmidogya Vpunmi 
are earth, gold and iron, and things made of them, and not 
rope and snake or shell and silver. Finite things are real as 
determinations of Brahman. The statement that Brahman is 
the material cause of the world suggests that the ivorW is a 
modification of the substance of Brahman * The world is 
not an illusion or a dream-hke structure, but a real, positive 
something which has its origination, existence and ahsorphim 
m Brahman » Badarayana beheves that the power of ffeation 
belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even as heat bdong^ 
to fire.3 Brahman for its own sport 4 develops 5 itsm m 
world' without undergomg the least change an 
ceasing to be itself. Badarayana does not care to_^^ 
how this is possible He does not even say, as 
and others urge, that Brahman has wonderM 
even the inconceivable might be achieved He i 

attention to the apparently right to 

tained in the iruti, and warns us that we have ^ ^ 

question the authonty of the Sruti. 

point of view this answer is unsatisfactopi. JJri jo 

the situation and shifts the contradicbon fe®® 

the individual mmd, and contends that ^ 

Snsfonned into the world We, the « of 

fusion, believe that the one chaises mto e o 

that the ultimate reahty is Birman, th ^^5 

spirit, and argues riiat tte world of of o 

toowledge is somehow confronted 

different opinion He resorts to 

by the difficulty of a pure, secondless Bralim ^ ^ ^ 

« I I. *6 Scealsoa 37. , 1 ‘ li « 

1 f 3 « ‘ " ’ “ » ' 4 * 
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God at all. The diversity of mankind is determined by the 
karma of the indhdduals.* God is hmiled by the necessity 
of taking into account tlie previous lives of men The unequd 
distnbution of happiness is tlic expression of the moral order 
of which God’s will is the embodiment. So Brahman is 
neither parbal nor pitiless, and has not the delightful free- 
dom and irresponsibility wliich some theologians would like to 
attnbute to liim. If God’s inexorable impartiality is saved 
by the doctrine that he renders unto every man according to 
his work, the otlier view that God himself is tlie causal agent 
of right and wnong conduct * remains une.xplained If God 
pulls the strings for every kind of action, then he is the agent 
^ well as the patient. He seems to be inextricably involved 
in the endless succession, and is also the giver to himself of 
the fruits of good and evil Here again the Siltia resorts to 
^ruti, but does not attempt to remove the contradiction. 

In chapter iii of the Siitfa it is pomted out how ethical 
discipline can secure for the indi\'idual a body fit for the 
acquirement of absolute knowledge or Brahmajnana. The 
gen^ rules of the Upani?ads regarding the purification of 
the instruments in our possession are accepted 3 The three 
^pper classes are, as a rule, aUoived the right to perform 
sacrifices, etc., and even 6udras and women attain salvation 
through the grace of the Lord.4 'The author finds that active 
service and renunciation of the world get equal support from 
the scriptures, 5 and is himsdf inclined towards the combining 
of the spirit of renunciation ivith strenuous life® Action 
done out of ignorance, but not all action, impedes the rise 
of spintual perception or 3fiana.7 "Whatever freedom we 
^ght have after attaining release, on earth, even in the 
jwanmukta condition, action is enjoined ® Following the 
upamsads, the Siitra allows worship of gods who grant 
blessings to their devotees, though even these are governed 
by the supreme 9 The reality is beyond and not contained in 
the pratikas, or symbols, which are permitted in view of the 
'weakness of man." The absolute is avyakta or unmamfested, 

^ ^ 34 * ui 2 41 , K&nslidki Up . m 8. 

3 40-42 <13. 34-38, m. 4 38 

*“49 6 ui 4 32-35. 1 ui. 4 - *6. 

4 32 9 m 2 38-41 , iv. I. 4. 
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exists, whole and undivided m i 

Badarayana simply mentions these diffei^t*® Jndividnal soul, and 

say which view he supports* The passSf 

The view that the pva is both different and not different ftom^the 
mfntS ^ differentia 

i«fh J J however, takes the sutra as dealing 

ivifh the relation of Brahman to matter, and disputes the view that 

x“iie 7^" posture of Brahman and not different from 

not ^ different position of and 

not diferent from the serpent Effmanuja contends that both liva 
Md mator are parts of Brahman KeSava argues that matter is both 
Merent from and one with Brahman, even as the serpent and its 
ood axe different and also not different when the serpent is viewed 
as a whole Matter is identical with Brahman inasmuch as its very 
CTStence depends on Brahman, and it is different from Brahman 
since It has name and form The jiva is also different and not different 
from Brahman, and the difference is certainly real 4 There is strong 
support for the view that Badarayana looks upon the difference 
between Bra hm an and the mdividual soul as ulbmate, i e something 
which persists even when the soul is released The jIva, though 
mmute m sire, pervades the whole body even as a little sandal omtment 
refreshes the whole body 5 


The'world is due to the will (samkalpa) of God It is his 
Kla, or play. It does not, however, mean that he created sm 
^d suffering for his joy or, as it is sometimes put in some 
rdig^ous schemes, that there may be inferior creatures who 
will praise and glorify him for his eternal greatness A God 
all bhssful, who delights in the sufiering of creatures, is no 

* 1 4 19-22 > u 3 43, S.B. J lu 2 27 

« K^ava on lu 2 27-28 

s u 3 23 According to the SiUra, the }Iva has its seat m the brdaya 
or the hripadma, which is a subtle centre of the spinal cord of the nervous 
system, where different nerves, lox in number, meet Of them ail, the 
susunuiS passes up to the cramum At the approach of death, the knowing 
soul, through the grace of the Lord, breaks open the knot of the hfdaya 
and enters the path sn$nmna, and passes out of the body, piercing the 
skull (iv. 2 17) 'When the jIva passes out of the body, it does so enveloped 
by the subtle senses, mmd (mauas), and the chief pi9na (lu 1 t~ 7 t 
iv. 2. 3-21). It takes rebirth along with them 
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cinmatra) held by Badan, Ka 4 akrtsna and Audulomi, and 
detenmnate personal Lord (saviSesa) held by Aimarathya 
and Jaimim From the nature of the Siitra, it is not possible 
to set forth the way in which these two accounts are reconciled 
in the mmd of the author. The Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is avikan or changeless, mtyam or eternal. The 
world is changmg and impermanent. How can such an 
effect issue from such a cause? The Siitra simply asserts 
on the basis of Sruti that Brahman develops itself mto the 
universe and remains transcendent.* 

The attempt at a more adequate definition of the causality 
of Brahman (brahmakaranata) leads to divergent views Satnkara 
argues that Brahman produces the world without undergoing any 
substantial change, Ramanuja and Vallabha believe that the world 
IS the actual product of Brahman, t e Brahman is really transformed 
into the world Again, Badarayana says, though Brahman is in the 
individual soul, still, there is no pollution of Brahman by the defects 
of the individual on account of the difference m nature between the 
two > He asserts both identity and difference between Brahman and 
the mdmdual soul There is no logical statement of this position 
Samkara finds it impossible to make the SutrakSra’s ideas of Brahman 
apphcable to the mxguna, lurviSesa Brahman of the Upanisads, while 
the other commentators are willmg to take the Sfitrakfira’s definitions 
as relevant to the highest Brahman The latter argue that the 
Sfitrakara is unaware of the theory of a twofold Brahman or of the 
unreality of the world The author of the S6(ra could not have 
refuted the Samkhya and discussed the theories of creation so seriously, 
if he had held that the world was an appearance, m which case its 
creatorship was out of the question It may well be that Badarayana 
beheves in a really changmg aspect of the Divme nature, a svaga- 
tabheda, which enables Brahman to manifest itself in various objects 
and under the hmitations of mdividual life A clear statement is, 
however, lacking 

The state of the released soul is one of non-separation (avibbSga) 
from Brahman This simple formula of non-separation is capable of 
varied interpretations which it gets from the later commentators. 
Samkara takes it to mean a complete identification with the umversal 
self, while Ramanuja mterprets it as a partial assimilation to God 
Room IS found for both m Samkara’s system On the question of 
ethics, BadarSyana does not discuss the relation of renunciation to 
action and the efficacy of these to the attamment of the end In 
rehgion, he looks upon Brahman as unmanifested (avyakta), and yet 
as an object of spiritual perception The two require to be reconciled. 

> i 4 27 
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tliough he is seen in the state of saihradham » The highest 
land of religion is the possession of God-\'ision Those who 
are incapable of developing this spiritual intuition rely on 
the sas'ras The ultimate end of the indixidual is the attain- 
ment of tlje self - We cannot say whether this union with 
the self IS of the nature of identitj' or communion and fellow- 
ship Badarayana believes in jivanmulcti or hberation in 
hfe. ICnow ledge of Brahman puts an end to the kannas 
which have not begun to operate,! though the body lasts 
until the kannas which have started to operate (arabdha) are 
e.\hausted 

In chapter ii’ we have an account of how the individual 
soul reaches Braliman through the deva3'ana, whence there is 
no return. In iv. 4. 5~7» tbe characteristics of the rdeased 
soul come up for discussion According to Audulomi, its 
chief feature is tliought. Jaimmi maintains that it has a 
number of exalted qualities, and the author of the Siiira 
declares himself in favour of a combination of these two 
views After mentioning the almost infimte power Md 
knowledge which will come to the liberated soul on attaining 
moksa, the author remarks that none, however, will get the 
power of creating, ruling and dissohing the umvBrse,> sm^ 
that belongs to God alone. Madhva and Kamanuja easily 
explain this passage, since it is in line with their doctrine of 
the eternal distmetion of soul and God.® Badara3'ana, how- 
ei'er, is not expheit on this question, ^^hile some p^ag^ 
declare the difference to be permanent,? others eiqilain n 

away.* 

V 


COXCLUSION^ 

Badara3-ana affirms a monistic view of the world 
lav. to do irith polylhdB. or a 

pmdmt and equally nlliiliate reals or 

dnalim beWei God and the Eril One He ^ 

rierrs of Bralman as tie indeterminate mtelligence ( . 


» iu. 2 23-24. 

< iv 1 19 
j iv 4 17 and 21. 


» 1. X. 9 
f IV. 4. 17 
s iv 2 13 and 16 


3 iv. I 33-35 
« i I. 37. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF 6aM‘KARA 


Introduction — Date — ^Life and personality of ^amkara — Literature — 
GaudapMa's KanhS — ^Buddhist influence — Analysis of eicperience — 
Causation — Creation — ^Ethics and religion — ^Relation to Buddhism — 
General estimate of Gaudapada’s position — Bhartrhan — BhartiprapaSca 
— Samkara's relation to the Upanisads and the Brahma Sfifro— Relation 
to Buddhism and other systems of philosophy — ^The reality of Atman 
— Its nature — Theory of knowledge — ^Mechanism of knowledge — Per- 
cepbon, its nature and vanebes — ^Inference — Scriptural testimony — 
R^utabon of subjecfavism — Cntenon of truth — Inadequacy of logical 
knowledge — SeU-consciousness — Adhyasa — Anubhava — Scriptural 
authority — Higher wisdom and lower knowledge — Samkaia and Kant, 
Bergson and Bradley — The objecbve approach — Reahty and existence 
— Space, bme and cause — The world of phenomena — Brahman — Saguna 
and Nirguna — ISvara — ^Proofs for the existence of God — Brahman and 
ISvara — ^Personahty — Creabon — The phenomenal character of l£vara — 
Bemg, not-bemg and beeommg — The phenomenahty of the world — 
The doctrine of maya — ^Avidya — ^Is the world an illusion ? — Aindya and 
maya — The world of nature — The individual self — ^Saksm and ]Iva — 
Brahman and jJva — -Avacchedavada — ^Bimbaprabbimbavada — Isvara 
and jiva — Ekajivavada and Anekajivavada — ^Ethics — Charges of mtel- 
lectualism and ascebcism considered — Juana and Karma — ^Karma and 
freedom — Mok;a — Future hfe — Religion — Conclusion. 

I 

Introduction 

The Advaitism of Samkaxa is a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. Its austere mteUectualism, its 
remorsdess logic, which marches on mdiSerent to the hopes 
and behefs of man, its relative freedom from theological 
obsessions, make it a great example of a purely philosophical 
schOTe Thibaut, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for Samkara, speaks of his philosophy m these words ; " The 
doctrine advocated by Samkara is, from a purely philosophical 
point of view, and apart from all theological considerations 

44S ’ 
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The Sfilra of Badarayana reflects the indecision and 
vagueness characteristic of tlie Upani§ads, whose teachings 
it attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many 
seeds of doubt and discussion. Any attempt at a more 
precise characterisation of the views of the sutras is bound 
to contain many rocks of offence and sources of spiritual 
disturbance We shall see m the sequel how identical formulas 
give rise to various mtcrpretations through the differences of 
spiritual setting into wlii^ they are received. 
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must have a mind disposed, as St. Luke expresses it, " for 
eternal life.” * Saifakara presents to us the true ideal of 
philosophy, which is not so much knowledge as wisdom, not 
so much logical learning as spiritual freedom For Samkara, 
as for some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
Plotmus, Spmoza and Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision 
of eternal truth, majestic m its freedom from the petty cares 
of man’s paltry life Through the massive and at the same 
tune subtle dialectic of Samkara there ^ows forth a vivid, 
emotional temperament, without which philosophy tends to 
become a mere game of logic. A master of the strictest logic, 
he IS also master of a noble and animated poetry which belongs 
to another order. The rays of his gemus have lUummed 
the dark places of thought and soothed the sorrows of 
the most forlorn heart. While his philosophy fortifies and 
consoles many, there are, of course, those to whom it seems 
to be an abjres of contradiction and darkness. But whether 
we agree or differ, the penetratmg hght of his mmd never 
lea-ves us where we were. 


n 


Date and Life of Samkara 

According to Telang, Samkara flounslied about the middle or the 
end of the sixth century ad* Sir R G Bh^darkar proposes a d 68o 
as the date of Samkara s birth, and is even inclined to go a few years 
earlier 3 Max Muller and Professor Macdoneh hold that he was bom 
mAD 788, anddiedmAD 820. That he flourished in the first quarter 
of the nmth century is also the opinion of Professor Keith 4 

The picture of a solitary ascetic thinker, at home m austere medita- 
Uon as well as in practicM work, touches our imagination Some of 
Samkara’s disaples compiled biographical accounts of which the chief 


* Acts:, xiu 48 See I P , pp 45—46 

• His argument is that Pumavarman referred to in Samkara’s com- 
mentary on the B S was a Buddhist long of Magadha about that tune. 

3 See the Report o» tte Search for Sanskrit MSS , 1882, p 15, 

-r / ^ Nandisloka of Prabadhacandrodaya of Krsna 

SfiSra eleventh century ad circa), the most popular iUustr 4 ons rf Se 
conception of maya as those of the mirage ^d the snake-rope are given 
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the most important and interesting one which has arisen on 
Indian soil , neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the \dew represented by Samkara, nor any of the non- 
Vedantic s}'stems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedmta m boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation ” * 
It is impossible to read Saiiikara’s wntings, packed as they 
are with senous and subtle thinking, without bemg consaous 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration 
and profound spiritualit}’’ With his acute feehng of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the abysmal 
mystenes of spirit, his unsw’ening resolve to say neither 
more nor less than what could be proved, Samkara stands 
out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley 
crowd of the rehgious thinkers of medisval India, His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needmg neither a before 
nor an after. It has a s^-justr^ing wholeness characteristic 
of works of art. It expounds its own presuppositions, is ruled 
by its own end, and holds all its elements in a stable, reasoned 
eqmpoise. The list of qualifications* which Saihkara lays 
doivn for a student of philosophy brings out how, for him, 
philosophy is not an intellectual pursmt but a dedicate life 
The first, “discrimination between thmgs eternal and non- 
etemal," demands of the student the power of thought, whuh 
helps him to distmguish between the unchang^g reahty ^d 
the changing world For those who possess this powCT, it is 
impossible to desist from the enterprise of metaphysiw 
" Renunaation of the enjoyment of the reivard here and 
the other world ” is the second requirement In the 
world and man’s temporal Me within it there ^ “ 
satisfy the aspirations of spmt. Philosophy gets 
as weU as its justification, through the disillusionment w 
Me brings The seeker after truth must refuse to ah^ 
^sS^fefore things as they are and develop 
detachment characteristic of the supenor mm 
pLtion is insisted on as the third “V ^ 

longmg for liberation (mumuksutvam) is menbone 

X mtroducaon to B S , P :av. 

Sir Charles EUot, ■■ “ vvI h, P 

first place in Indian philosophy [Hzt duism aim j S B . u 1 1 

X S3 , Introduction 
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this task if he does not back his message with a life of detachment 
from the cares of the world 

In a few years Samkara practised several careers, each enough to 
satisfy an ordinary man. His great achievement m the field of specu- 
lation IS the Advaita system which he developed by means of commen- 
taries on the ancient texts He found it the best way to reconcde 
contemporary standards of knowledge and belief with the ancient texts 
and traditions The sixth and the seventh centuries saw the nse of 
popular Hinduism In the South, Buddhism had begun to decline ' 
and Jainism was at its zenith The Vedic ntes were falling mto 
disrepute Saivite bhaktas (adiyais) and Vaisnavite devotees (alvars) 
were populansmg the way of devotion to God Festivals and temple 
worship connected with Purknic Hmduism were spreadmg everywhere 
In South India the Pallava sovereignty was supreme, and m the freedom 
and peace afiorded by a central government, Brahmanism was bemg 
transformed mto Hmduism The religious persuasions of the Pallava 
kmgs give a dear mdication of the reconstruction then takmg place. 
While the earliest rulers of the Pallava dynasty were Buddhists, those 
next in order were Vaisnavites, while the latest were Saivites As a 
reaction against the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and the devotional 
one of theism, the iGmamsakas were exaggeratmg the importance of 
Vedic ntes Kumanla and Mandana Miira denounced the value of 
jnana and saniiy^a, and insisted on the value of karma and the stage 
of the householder Samkara appeared, at one and the same time, as 
an eager champion of the orthodox faith and a spmtual reformer. He 
tried to bnng back the age from the bnlhant luxury of the PurSnas 
to the mystic truth of the Upanisads The power of the faith to lead 
the soul to the higher life became for him the test of its strength He 
felt impelled to attempt the spmtual direction of his age by formulatmg 
a philosophy and religion which could satisfy the ethical and spmtual 
needs of the people better than the systems of Buddhism, Mimamsa 
and Bhakti The theists were veilmg the truth in a mist of sentiment 
With them gemus for mystical expenence, they were mdifierent to the 
practical concerns of life The Mimamsaka emphasis on karma 
developed ntualism devoid of spmt Virtue can face the dark penis 
of life and survive only if it be the fine flower of thought The Advaita 
philosophy alone, in the opmion of Samkara, could do justice to the 
truth of the conflicting creeds, and so he wrote all his works with the 
one purpose of helping the mdividual to a realisation of the identity 
of his soul with Brahman, which is the means of liberation from 
samsara > In his wandenngs from his bmthplace m Malabar to the 
Himalayas m the north he came across many phases of worship, and 


> While Fahiau saw Buddhism fiounshmg in the fifth century, Ynan- 
Chwang, who came later, « « in the sixth and seventh Cfentunes, witnessed 
evident signs of decline Sana's Hayfacartia confirms this impression 

• ■' Sams5rahetnnivrttisadhanabrah m a tm ai3tatvavidyapratipattaye ” See 
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are Madhava's Sathkaradigvijaya and Anandagin’s ^amkaravtjaya » 
Samkara belonged to the simple, learned and hardworking l^ambudn 
sect of Brahnuns of Malabar, and is generally supposed to have been 
bom at Kaladi, on the West Coast of the penmsula » Though there 
IS a tradition that Siva was the family deiiy of Samkara, it is also 
held that he was by birth a Sakta Early m his youth he went to 
a Vedic school, presided over by Govinda, the pu;^ of Gaudapada 
In all his works, Samkara subscnbes himself as the pupil of Govinda, 
who evidently taught him the mam principles of the Advaita S3rstem 
Even while a young boy of eight he is said to have devoured with 
avidity and dehght all the Vedas Apparently he was a youthful prodigy 
of Vedic leammg and free mtelhgence He was impressed with the 
mystery and importance of life, and had an early vision of the beauty 
of hohness Before he learned the ways of the world, he re]ected them 
and became a sannyasin But he was no passionless recluse The 
pure flame of truth burned withm him He wandered as a teacher 
from place to place, engaging in discussions with the leaders of other 
schools of thought Accordmg to the traditional accounts, he met, 
in the course of these tours, Kumania i and Mandana l&Sra, who later 
became his disaple under the name of SureSvaxacaiya < The story of 
his entermg the dead body of Amaruka shows that Samkara was an 
adept in yogio practices He established four mutts or monastenes, 
of which the chief is the one at Snngen in the Mysore Province. The 
others are those at Pun in the East, DvSiaka in the West, and 
BadannSth in the Himalayas A toudung mcident, about which 
tradition is unanimous, shows how full of the milk of human kmdness 
and filial afiection Samkara was In open defiance of the rulw whic 
govern the order of Sannyasms, Samkara performed the funeral ntes oi 
his mother, and thus mcurred tte senous opposition of his conunnmty 
He died atKedamath mthe Himalayas at the age of thirty-two, acco^g 

tothetradition Tons, menof hfeandfeelmg,therase^tobea«^ 

bareness in the life of Samkara lacking the colour and joy of 
fellowship and social amusement, but this is generahy ft . 
those who pursue the higher life and feel called to exalt God s g 
ness and the claims of spuit He was a prophet 
a people along the paths of virtue, and nobody in India can u 

. Cidvilasa and SadSnauda wrote S'*®® mm” dS 

a few facts (see ix) A Ma^va rmter, 

in his Madhvamjaya and But y„nts 

m these are legendary and of doubtful hmton^ value See 

of Samara, by C N Kn5ua|!ratm Aiyar, Ma^ cidambaiam m « b®- 
» Auandagin holds that Samkara was bom at Cidamra^ur 

and (bed in 12 B c Hm views have not a disciple oi 

1 A South Indmu tradition states that Samkara was a 

the Identification of SureSvara with Mandana MiSia 

19*3, and January 1924 
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peisonahty found their expression in his wntings The great point 
about his style is the way in which it mirrors the qualities of his mind, 
Its force, Its logic, its feeling and its sense of humour The philosophy 
set forth by Samkaia has a long history which is yet m progress The 
upholders of other vieivs generally support their positions by refutmg 
those of Samkara This has rendered necessary a defence of Samkara's 
position m every age It is not possible for us to trace adequately 
the fortunes of his system in times later than his own > 


« SuieSvaracarya’s VSrlltkas and Natskarmytutddhi, Vacaspati’s hhSmatt, 
Padmapada's PailcapSdtkd, and Anandagm’s Nydyantrnaya are weU-known 
Advaita treatises, which were composed immediately after Samkara’s time 
Amalananda's Kalpaiartt (middle of the thirteenth century) is a commentary 
on BhdmaK Appayadiksita (sucteenth century) wrote his Kalpaiarupan- 
mala, a voluminous treatise on the Kalpalant His Siddhantateia is an 
important summary of the divergent developments of Advaita Padma- 
pada’s PaUcapSdtha, which is an elaborate gloss on the first four sutras 
was commented on by Praka^atman (A n 1200) m his PailcapSdtkavivarana 
Vidyaranya (fourteenth century), generally identified with Madhava, wrote 
his Vtmranapraineyasamgraha as a gloss on Prakasatanan's work While 
his Pailcadait is a classic of later Advaita, his J%vanmvkimveha is also of 
considerable value Tradition is divided as to the authorship of the 
Palicadaii Vidyfiranya is said to have written the first six chapters and 
BhSiatIHrtha the other nme (see Pitambarasvfimm's ed , p 6) Niscaladasa, 
m his VrlttprabhSkara (p 424), assigns the first ten to Vidyfiiapya and the 
other five to Bhfiratitirtha Sarvajfifitmamum (A d goo) made a general 
survey of Samkara’s position m his Samhsepasdrtraha, which was commented 
on by Kamatlrtha Sri Harsa’s Khavdanahhandahhddya (An iigo) 25 the 
greatest work of Advaita dialectics It is one long dissertation on the 
vanity of philosophy, settmg forth the mabihty of the human mmd to 
compass those exalted objects which its speculative mgenmty suggests as 
worthy of its pursuit In the spirit of Nagaijuna, he analyses the common 
categones with mmuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a 
long and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that 
uothmg can be conclusively proved to be either true or false. Eveiythmg 
IS doubtful except umveisal consciousness His belief in the ultimate 
reahty of spirit marks him off from Buddhist nihilism (i 5) He discusses 
at great length the pramauas of the Nyaya, its theory of causation, and 
argues that the Nyaya is busy with apparent existence and not reality 
The diversity of thmgs is not ultimate (1 9), while the absolute is, though 
never known Citsukba wrote a commenta^ on it m addition to an mde- 
pendent work on the same Imes known as Teltvadtpika Cttsukhfyam is 
criticised in Nyayamrtam Madhusudana Sarasvati (sixteehth century) 
criticises the latter work in his AdvaitasiddJn Bamacarya criticises Advatia- 
siddM in his Tarangttii Gavdobrtthmanandtyam, or GuntcandnkS, a work 
by Btahmananda, is a defence of Advaitastddhi against the criticism of Taran- 
gtnt Samkara MiSra and Raghunatha wrote independent works on the 
Khandana. Dbannaraja’s V edSniaparibhS^d (sixteenth century) is an excellent 
manual of logical metaphysics Ramakr^na, the son of Dharmaiaja, wrote his 
Stkhamanl on it Amatadasa's Mamprabha is a useful gloss on it 
Vijfianabhikju’s Vtjnanamrta (sixteenth century) attempts to prove that 
the duality of the Samkhya persists within the Vedfinta Advaitananda’s 

15 * 
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accepted all those winch had in them the power to elevate man and 
refine Ins life He did not preach a single CAclusive method of salva- 
tion, but composed hymns of unmistaliablc grandeur addressed to 
the dificrcnt gods of papular Hinduism — ^Visnu, 6iva, Saltti, Suiya 
All this affords a striking testimony to the universality of his sym- 
pathies and the iVealth of natural endowment While revivifying the 
popular religion, he also purified it He put down the grosser mam- 
fcstations of the Sakta worship in South India, and it is a pity that 
Ins influence is not perceptible in the great temple of Kali in Calcutta 
In the Deccan, it is said that be suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva as a dog under the name of ilallan, and the pernicious practices 
of Kapalilfas whose god Bhairava desired human victuns He con- 
demned branding or marking the body with hot metallic designs. 
He learned from the Buddhist church that discipline, freedom from 
supershtion and ecclesiastical otg;anisations help to preserve the faith 
clean and strong, and lumself established ten religious orders of which 
four retain their prestige till to-day 

The life of Samkara makes a strong impression of contranes He 
is a philosopher and a poet, a savant and a saint, a mysbc and a rehgions 
reformer Such diverse gifts did he possess tliat different images 
present themselves, if we tty to recall his personality. One sees him 
in youth, on fire w ith intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater , 
another regards him as' a shrewd political genius, attempting to impiws 
on the people a sense of unity ; for a third, he is a calm philosopher 
engaged in the single effort to expose the contradictions of Ufe an 
thought wuth an unmatclicd inasiveness , for a fourth, he is the m^tic 
who declares that we are all greater than we know. There have been 
few minds more universal than bis. 


Ill 

Literature 

The central texts of the school are gamkara's ® 

:he pnncipal Upamsads,' the Bhagavadgila zni His 

Upadeiasahasrl and ViveliacttdSmam .P ,, VakstnS- 

/pular hymns to the different forms o Godhead 
»urh Slolra, Hanmide Stolra, AnatMaUn “d Oter works 
-XDlain to us his faith in life and justify his love of ^ naia- 

ittnbnted to him are and 

ifoftj, AparoksdmMm and commentMies e® texture of his 

^amtsujallya The many strands of the comp lex tex^u 

. The Chmidogjtfl. ■BrAoddrenyoin, the 

ivetSivatara, the Keim, the Jfa/ha, J commentaries on »= 
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freedom, and the mconceivabihty of absolute nothing, are set 
forth in the Kdnha This work is divided into four chapters 
The first, called the Agama, explains the text of the Mdndii- 
kyopatiisad, Gaudapada tnes to show that his view of 
reality is sanctioned by Sruti and supported by reason.* The 
second chapter, called Vaitatliya, explains by means of argu- 
ments the phenomenal nature of the world, characterised as 
it is by duahty and opposition The third part estabhshes 
the Advaita theory. In the last part, called AlataSanti or 
Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further development of 
fbe Advaita position regarding the sole reahty of the Atman 
and the relative character of our ordinary experience As a 
stick burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces 
an illusion of a circle of fire (alatacakra), so is it with the 
multiphaty of the world * It refers to the Yogacara views, 
and mentions the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely 
prevalent Naturally he was familiar ivith Buddhistic doc- 
trines, which he accepted when they were not in conflict 
with his own Advaita To the Buddhists he appealed on the 
grormd that his view did not depend on any theological text 
or revelation To the orthodox Hmdu he said that it had 
the sanction of authonty also. His liberal views enabled him 
to accept doctrmes associated with Buddhism and adjust 
them to the Advaita design. 


V 

Analysis of Experience 

We have referred, m another place, to the theory of the 
grades or kmds of consaousness sketched in the Mamlvkyo- 
pamsad 3 Gaudapada takes his stand on this analysis and 

* m 23 

» See also Maitrayant Upamsad, vi 24 The simile is frequently employed 
m Buddhist writings Indeed, in language and thought the Kanha of 
Gaudapada bears a stnlang resemblance to the Madhyamika wntings, and 
contains many illustrations used in them Cp especially 11. 32 iv so 
See J R A S , rgio, pp 136 fi 

3 See vol 1. pp 32-33, IS9 fi Cp Bradley . Truth and Reality 
PP 462-4 
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IV 


Gaudapada 


Gaudapada* is the fiist systematic exponent of the 
Advaita Vedanta. He is reputed to be the teacher of 
Saihtara’s teacher, Govinda, and is said to have lived about 
the beginning of the eighth century or the end of the seventh.* 
It is said that Gaudapada also wrote a commentary on the 
VUaragild The central principles of the Advaita pMosophy, 
such as the orders of reahty, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, Maya, the inapphcabihty of causation to ultimate 
reality, ]nana or wisdom, as the direct means to moksa or 


Brahmavtdydbharana (fifteenth century), GovindSnanda'a Saliiaprabtii, 

Sadanaada's Vedantasara (fifteenth century), with its commentanes.Suioitot 

and Vidvanmanorailjant, PrakSdananda’s StddhSnlamuitSvah, SadanaMas 
Advatidbrahmastddh, Laksmidhara’s Advatiamaharanda are other works M 
considerable importance Many of the later Upani?ad 5 , such as Mahopanmi 
and religious works lika Yogaodits/ha and Adhydlimrdmdym, advocate 
advsdtisitu YogavSiistha is coloured by the Buddhist views Cp, 

Yad idam dr^yate kifleit tan nSsU kim api dhtuvam 
Yatha gandharvanagaram yathS van manisthale (ii) 

Many other works on Advaita VedSnte have been ^tten 
add to the depth and solidity of Samkaras utterMces 
VScaspati, Padmapfida, §rl Har?a, Vidytranya. Crtsnkba, 

Madh^udana Sarasvatl. Appayadlksite, they aU belong 

general type of thinking, have somettog fnre Ste “bounty 
If the meaning of absolute idealism not ^^.^^eNnew, they yst 

While they employ the same method and expound the 

“^T 5 :,rrs of the commentary m. the 

much earber, since ~ Kte“ 

quoted m the Tibetan translation of mi^t be tomto 

Lthor m earlier than Yuan Chwang and behoves 

about A.D 550 or so (see Jacobi. | ^OS, AprU ij 3 )^ ^ ^ 

that the Kdnkd is later ® ® ^ aaeicnt Buddhist works for 

absence of any mferonces to ^0 BS “ ..We for outsid^ 

the " enigmatical character of tteBS mates ^ the 

to quote It to illustrate po*"*® VeSaJ^a, as the Jamw 

Buddhists may have ignored the old 

did so late as the math century ad ' ],y „i„cb resembled th(^ 

the GaudapadI, smee that 'w®* ® ^ 8 „y Indian scholars arc 

Zn m m^y regards " (J A O S Aprf i9^ ^ ^ that of 

inclined to Jacobi's opimon, though not for his 
Walleser. 
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that which is inborn, that which is not accidental, or that 
which does not cease to be itself " When we apply such a 
lest, we find that both the souls and the world are nothing 
by themselves and are Atman only.* 

The phenomena of expenence present themselves to our 
minH as obeying certain laws and bound by certain^relations, 
of which the chief is cause What is the order m which the 
cause and the effect succeed each other ? If they are simul- 
taneous, like the two horns of an animal, they cannot be 
related as cause and effect. The analogy of the seed and 
the tree is not more helpful. We cannot call an 3 dhmg an 
effect if we do not know its cause.3 In the nature of the 
case, the causal explanation cannot be complete. We regard 
any given state of thmgs as conditioned and ask for its con- 
ditions, and when the latter are found we have to go behind 
them Such a process has no finality about it.* If, however, 
we beheve that there are begmmngless eternal causes which 
are themselves uncaused and yet produce effects, then how, 
Gaudapada asks, can that which produces itself be unpro- 
duced (aja) ? How can a thing which changes be also 
eternal? Where can we find unproduced things producing 
thmgs <* Cause and effect are obviously relative, sustaining 
each other and faffing together.5 Causahty is not of the 
nature of reality, but only a condition of knowledge. Gauda- 
pada says . " Neither the unreal nor the real can have the 
unreal as their cause , nor can the real have the real as its 
cause . . , and how could the real be a cause of the unreal ? ” * 
The difficulties of causation lead Gaudapada to say that 
" nothmg IS produced either by itself or by another, nor is 
anything in fact produced, whether it be being, or non-being, 
or either." 7 Causation is an impossibility. We cannot say 
either that God is the cause of the world or that the waking 

' »v. 9 t IV lo z8, 6i ^ 

3 IV i 6-2I < Ch IV 11-13, 21. 23, 25. 

5 IV 14-15 « IV 40 

7 IV 22 Samkara cofnments on this thus " In fact, the being produced 
by something is impossible to establish in any manner Nothing is bom 
of itself, t e from its own form Nothing can reproduce itself, as a jar a jar 
Nor IS anythmg produced from somethmg else, as cloth from a jar , and 
another doth from the first, and nothing can be bom both of itself and 
of another for obvious reasons , for a jar and a cloth cannot together produce 
either the one or the other " 
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urges that dream expenences are on a par with the wabng 
ones If tlie dream states do not fit mto the context of the 


general expencnce of our fellow men or of our own normal 
expenence,' it must be understood that it is not because 
they fall short of absolute reality, but because they do not 
conform to our conventional standards They constitute a 
separate class of expenences, and, wthin their order, they 
are coherent The water m the dream can quench the thirst 
in the dream, and to say tliat it does not quench the real 
thirst is irrelevant. To say so is to assume that waking 
experience is real in itself and is the only real. The two, 
waking and dream states, are equally real withm their own 
orders or equally unreal in an absolute sense.® Gaudapada 


recognises that the objects of waking expenence are common 
to us all, wlule those of dreams are the pnvate property of 
the dreamer i Yet he says : " As in dream, so in waking, 
the objects seen are unreal ” 4 His contention is that what- 
ever is presented as an object is unreal The argument that 
all objects are unreal and only the subject that is the constant 
witness self is real, is suggested m some Uparasads m 
developed with negative results in Buddhistic thought. It is 
now employed by Gaudapada to prove that life is a waku^ 
dream.5 We accept the wakmg world as objective, not 
because we expenence other people’s mental stat®, out 
because we accept their testimony The relations of s^ce, 
time and cause, which govern the objects of the waMg 
world, need not be considered to be ultimate ^ 

Gaudapada, "By the nature of a thmg is 
which is complete m itself, that which is its very condition, 


“ wSn I consider the matter carolully, I 

by means of wh.ch I can of my 

or whether I dream The visions of a and I do not 

waking state are so much alike that I am com^ctcly p ^ ^citla- 
know that I am not dreaming at ^ sEmam came to 

hons, p i) Pascal is right when he assc^ that U the 
us every night we should he an iveie oertam 

which we see every day j® ^l]L“^ 4 lve hours that he was S Jong, 

that he would dream every night for ^Uy tawive 
I beUeve that he would be ]ust as happy as a kmg who 
for twelve hours that he is an artisan , « 31 

I fa, 14 * " ^ 
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the causelessness of the cause.” ^ “ The citta (or thought) 
does not relate itself to objects, nor does it allow them to 
reflect themselves m itself , for objects are imreal and their 
reflection is not apart from it (atta) ” » 

The realist contends that ideas and feelings would not 
arise if external things did not cause them. Gaudapada 
shows the unreasonableness of assuming objects existing 
beside and indejiendent of ideas, and Samkara is obliged to 
admit that this refutation is “ the argument of the Buddhists 
of the Vijnanavada school who combat the opmion of the 
reahsts (bahyaithavadms), and the teacher agrees with them 
thus far.” 3 

But even the theory of a real flow of ideas is repugnant 
to Gaudapada He refutes the central position of the Vijfia- 
navada, viz the reality of atta " Therefore mind (citta) 
does not originate, nor do objects cognised by the mind 
ongmate Those who pretend to recogmse the origmation 
of them seem to see only marks in the air ” 4 If the whole 
experience is only apparent, what is the distinction between 
true and false perception ? From the standpomt of the 
absolute, there is none at all The perception of the rope as 
rope is as viaous as the perception of the rope as snake. 
The .consciousness of objects present in waking and dream 
experiences is not a constant factor. We have dreamless 
sleep in which there is no cogmtion of external and internal 
objects. We have only a umty where all thmgs seem to 
mdt into one mdiscnmmate mass of sentiency.5 The exist- 
ence of this state is a clear evidence that knowledge, with its 
distmctions of knower and known, is not ultimate Dreams 
are real so long as we dream ; waking experiences so long as 
we do not dream or sleep Dreamless sleep from which we 
pass mto waking or dream is as unreal as the other states, 
and all the three disclose thOT relative character when the 
individual wakes up " from the sleep of ddusion, which has 

« jv 25 Samkara, commentmg on it. wntes . " Jars, etc , which you 
talre as the objective causes of subjective impressions, have themselves no 
cause, nothing to rest upon , they are therefore not the cause of subjective 
impressions " 

’ IV 26 ^ J IV 21, 25-27. 4 iv 28 

5 Yatha i^trau naifena tamasa'vibhajyamanam sarvaxh ghanam 
tadvat prajflanaghana eva S B Mand, Up 5 


iva. 
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expenence IS the cause of the dream states ^ The various 
togs, subjective and objective, the individual souls and the 
world, are all unreal * They only seem to be real so long as 
we accept the pnnciple of causahtyi ''Everything is pro- 
duced by the power of saihvrti (or relative truth), andnotkng 
IS therefore eternal; everything, agam, is unborn, being 
mseparable from sai, and there is nothing therefore like 
destruction " 4 Production and destruction are only pheno- 
mena, and m reahty there is nothmg produced or destroyed s 
We have to negate causality and other relations to reach the 
real, which transcends the phenomenal * 

It IS necessary to note that the distraction of subjective 
and objective in the Advaita is not identical with the usual 
one. The mental world is as much objective or unreal as 
the matenal, for the only subject or reality is the Atman 
While both Gaudapada and Sanikara advocate this view, 
Samkara takes special care to distmgmsh the dream world 
from the walang one. While Samkara insists that the two 
worlds, mental and matenal, are not of the same kind or 
order, though they are m essence Brahman, Gaudapada is 
liable to the charge of subjectivism in the traditional sense, 
smce he uses the arguments which the Buddhist Vijnanavada 
employs to prove the unreahty of external objects of per- 
ception and traces them to ideas of mind 7 It is the movement 
of consciousness (vijiianaspanditam) that produces the appear- 
ance of the perceiving and the perceived, and we imagme a 
variety where it is not * The world exists only m the mmd 
of man.9 Gaudapada reduces all reahty to mental impres- 
sions, and declares that the latter have no objective causes 
“Arguments drawn from the nature of the things pomts to 


' IV 39 > IV 51-52, 67 s IV 55-56 . IV 42. 

4 iv 57 5 u 32 * PrapaScopaSaroani, u 35 

1 Jacobi puts Gaoijupada's argumeat la the follouuig syllogistic forui 
" Things seen in the ivaiing state are not true this is the proposition 
(pratijn^J , because they are seen, this is the reason (hetu) , just like things 
seen in a dream, this is the instance (dr?tanta) as things seen m a dream 
are not true, so the property of being seen belongs in like manner to 
seen in the walang state , this is the apphcation of the reason (hetOpanaya) . 
therefore thmgs seen in the walang state are also untrue , this is the con- 
clusion (nigamana) " (J A. 0 S , vol xxaiu, part i, April 1913) See also 
u 29. 31 , tv 61-66, 72-73. 

• u 15 and 17, and iv 47 9 iv 45-48. 72, iv. tj , > 17 - 
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such as we have in sound sleep. In the latter we have non- 
cognition, wlule in Brahman we have pure cognition * The 
three states of walong, dreaming and sleep are the three 
modes m which the one unconditioned Atman reveals itself 
when it IS limited by different upadhis {limitations).* 


VI 


Creation 


Gaudapada raises the question of the relation between the 
supreme pnnciple Atman and the phenomenal world If we 
are earnest students of truth (paramarthacintakah) and not 
mere speculators about creation (srsticintakah), we shall see 
that there is no such thing as creation at all The real cannot 
be subject to change. If it be, then " the immortal would 
become mortal.” 3 " In no way is it possible that a thing 
can be changed into something quite the opposite.” « All 
becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical world. In 
reahty, there is nothing like distinction (nasti bhedah 
kathamcana) 5 The Atman, which is the one unconditioned 
reahty, is cogmsant of nothmg beside itself. As Samkara 
says " Objects are cognised by a subject in action, not by 
one in simple subsistence " How this adhyasa, or confusion 
of self vath not-self, arises, how the one appears as manifold, 
smce the indivisible Atman cannot be really divided, is 
unaccountable, though the fact of the confusion cannot be 
gamsaid, and sometimes it is argued that it is necessary to 
seek for an explanation of the world even though it is not 
real® Gaudapada considers the different alternatives sug- 
gested to account for creation " Some regard it as the 
manifestation of God (yibhuti), while others regard it as of 


■ lu 34 See also i 26-29 . m 26 , jv 9 

• The Xtman associated with the gross body, the subtle body and the 
causal body is called ViSva, Taijasa and Prajha Cp with this the Hegehan 
Idea that the successive steps by which the human mind gradually 
from less adequate to more adequate conceptions of reality correspond to 
the stages of the process by which reality itself is manifested with ever 
mcreasmg adequacy m an ascending order of phenomena 
> m 19 

•mis, 9 and 24 « “ 
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no beginning, and realises the unborn, ever airake, dreamless 
one, without a second." * - ' 

Anotlier leason assigned for the unreality of the world is 
that " anything winch is naught at the beginning and is so 
also at the end, necessarily does not exist m the middle " » 
In other words, whatever has beginning or end is unreal! 
The test of reality is not objectivity or practical effiaency, 
but persistence for all time or absolute self-existence Objects 
of waking experience come to naught in dreams, and stce 
versa Gatidapada thus establishes the unreal character of 
the world of experience (r) by its similanty to dream states, 
{2) by Its presented or objective character; (3) by the unm- 
telhgibihty of the relations which organise it , arid {4) by its 
non-persistence for all time. 

Admitting that relativity is the all-absorbing power 
govemmg thmgs in the realm of expenence, he posits the 
reality of something which transcends expenence and rela- 
tivity. The possibihty of the relative imphes the reahty of 
the absolute If we deny the real, we deny the relative also 4 
The Upani?ads declare that, beyond the three states, as the 
basis of them all, is the Atman 5 It alone « It is indi- 
visible, for were there parts in it there would be plurahty. 
There can be no differences or distinctions m being, for what 
IS different from being is non-bemg, and non-bemg is not 
" That which is cannot not be, as that which is not cannot 
also be " ® Being is identical with thought, for if it were 
not, it could not otherwise be absolutely one Thought is 
the same thing as bemg, but this thought is not human 
thought, which needs an object Such a conception would 
involve relations and therefore duahsm Thought here means 
simple self-luimnousness, which renders possible all rdahve 
knowledge "The ever unborn, awake, dreamless, flluminffi 
itself of itself It is ever dlumined by its very nature ? 
The absolute is not to be confused mth a negative blank 

n 16 > u 6 3 11 7 

j 1 I. Eta eva tndta swrta^ Cp. 

SattvS] jagaranam vidySd, rajasa svapnam adifet, 

PrasvSpanam tu tamasa tuflyajn tawa samtatam. 

See SPB, 1 91 

3 IV 4 


7 IV 8t. See also in 33 35'3® 
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that the Atman converts itsdf into the world. It gives 
birth to things as a rope does to a snake, and not in reahty.i 
It appears to become many only through maya, and not of 
itself (na tattvatah).* "The existence of the variety of 
expenence cannot be said to be identical with the Atman, 
nor in any way standing independently by itsdf, and nothing 
is diflerent or identical.” 3 The world is neither one with 
the Atman nor different from it When Gaudapada has his 
attention fixed on the supreme reality, he dedares that the 
world is only a dream or an illusion, and that the differences 
are only apparent i 

The word maya is not used by Gaudapada with any 
strictness. It is used to indicate (i) the inexplicability of 
the rdation between the Atman and the world; {2) the 
nature or power of ISvara; (3) the apparent dreamhke 
character of the woild The fost is brought into greater 
prominence by Samkara, who is mdifferent to the third, 
which makes Gaudapada’s position more akm to the saihvrti- 
satya or untruth, of the Madhyamikas rather than to the 
vyavahankasatya or practical truth 5 

If the world is the ob]ectivisation of the mind (cittadrSyam) 
impos^ on the absolute Atman, so is the jiva The indi- 
viduation of the Atman into the many ]ivas is only apparent. 
Atman is compared to umvexsal space, and the jiva to the 
same endosed m a jar ; and when the enclosure is destroyed, 
the limited space (ghataka^) merges into the universal space 
(mahakaSa). The differences are only in such accidents as 
form, capacity and name, but not in the universal space 
itself. Even as we cannot say that the hmited space is either 
a part (avayava) or an effect (vikara) of universal space, we 
^not say that the ]iva is either a part or an effect of the 
Atman. The two are one, and the differences are apparent 
mough for practical purposes we have to treat the two as 
distinct.® 


• JU 


27. 


“ ui 27 , u 17. 

< 111 19, 24 , IV. 45. See also n i8, 

.11 *, regaids the empmcal world of things (dhannas 

lUusran ^ the sky (gaganopama) Knowledge is Sid to be a 
as 1he sky and non-diSerent from the objects (jneyabhwna) 


» “ 34 

as a mere 
imaginary 
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othera mamtain 

&at It w vfill of God, while those who beheve in time 
deckre that ev^ything proceeds from time (kala). Some say 

enjoyment (bhoga), while 
othas hold that It IS for sport (krida)." Gaudap4^ rejects 
all these views and declares that "it is the inherent nature 
01 the shining one (devasyai|a svabhavo yam) What desire 
cm he have who has attained aU ? » « Rejecting, therefore, 
the view that the world is comparable to a dream or an 
illusion, Gaudapada contends that it is the manifestation of 
the nature of God, the expression of his power. A 
realistic conception of the world also comes out in other 
passages. " The Atman imagmes himself by himself through 
the power of his maya (svamayaya) He alone cognises the 
objects so sent forth This is the last word of the Vedanta 
on the subject " * Here Gaudapada uses the word " maya ” 
in the sense of wondrous power; it becomes the svabhava, 
or the nature of the Atman, "inseparable from the ever- 
luminous who is hidden by it." J Maya is also said to be the 
beginiungless cosmic principle which hides reality from the 
vision of man.< The absolute, together with this principle 
of maya or svabhava, which is the unmanifested (avyakrtam), 
is the ISvara, "who sends forth all the centres of con- 
sciousness.” 5 

The illustrations of earth, iron and sparks of fire used in 
the Upamfads are meant only to help us to a reahsation of 
the absolute.* In later Vedanta this position is elaborated 
into the view of adliyaropapavada, or an illusory attribution 
to be followed by withdrawal.7 The metaphysical truth 
contained in these statements is that the cmpincal world 
has for its substratum the Atman, w'hich, in reahty, is a 
non-cognition of all duahty (dvaitasyagrahanam) ® " Tk 
world of duality is mere maya, the real being the non-dual » 
Saihkara says . " The vancty of experience subsists in the 
Atman, as the snake does in the rope." We should not say 


I I > u la See also lu lo 

4 i i6 * I 6 

7 Vedaitlasara, u 

» M5yam5tram idam dvaitam advaitam parani5rthatali (u 
IK S B os ii ta, IS 


s II 19 
< in IS 
« I IS, 17 - 
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who IS engaged in emptying the ocean drop by drop with 
the tip of a straw of ku4a grass » • The mind, however, 
should not stop in the enterprise until the ultimate bhss is 
attamed. 


VIII 

Gaudapada and Buddhism 

The general idea pervadmg Gaudapada’s work, that 
bondage and hberation, the individual soul and the world, 
are all unreal, makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say than that an unreal soul is 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an unreal world 
to accomphsh an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality. It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, 
how the unchangeable reality expresses itsdf in the changing 
universe without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery, and another 
to dismiss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 
If we have to play the game of life, we cannot do so with 
the conviction that the play is a diow and all the prizes in 
it mere blanks No philosophy can consistently hold such a 
view and.be at rest with itself The greatest condemnation 
of such a theory is that we are obliged to occupy oursdves 
with objects, the existence and value of which we are con- 
tmually denying m theory The fact of the world may be 
mysterious and inexphcable It only shows that there is 
somethmg else which includes and transcends the world ; 
but it does not imply that the world is a dream. Later 
Buddhism is responsible for this exaggeration m Gaudapada's 
theory. He seems to have been conscious of the smularity 
of his system to some phases of Buddhist thought He 
therefore protests — ^rather overmuch — ^that his view is not 
Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he says : " This 
was not spoken by Buddha " * Commenting on this, Samkara 
wntes ; “ The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to 
the Advaita, but is not that absoliibsm which is the pivot of 
the Vedanta plulosophy." 


« m 40-41 


■ Naitad buddbena bhasitam (iv 99). 
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Ethics and Religion 

t consists in the brealdnff don-n 

OT me fetters that shut him out from the reahty which he is 
Freedom consists in the r^sation of the Atman in the 
individual soul' The freed soul "is never hom, bong 
beyond the range of causality”* men one reahses the 
truthj he will hve in the world with a sublime unconcern 
comparable to the perfect mdifference of inanimate nature 
(iadavat).3 He is not bound by the conventional rules and 
regulations * 

The ethical endeavour consists in a progressive approxima- 
tion to the highest good. The distinctions of good and evil 
are relevant to the world of experience, where the jivas possess 
the sense of individuality. Smce avidya is somethmg which 
affects man’s personahty as a whole, in order to get nd of it 
not only right knowledge but good conduct and devotion to 
God are necessary. Religion helps us to the attainment of 
the supreme good. Full hberty of worship is allowed to the 
finite soul, who can image the mfimte m any iray he chooses, 
since all forms rest on the one absolute S The form of rehgion, 
resting on the distinction between the human soul and God, 
is a relative one, adopted on account of its instrumental 
value.* Gaudapada accepts the Yogic method as a means. 

“ YTien the mind ceases from imagining, by a knowledge of 
the truth of the Atman, it becomes naught, and remains at 
rest for want of thmgs to cognise.” 7 The state is not to be 
identified with sleep, for it is knowledge which has for its 
object Brahman ® It is beyond conceptual descrijption, 
beyond all duahty, in a region where jnana is centred in the 
Atman 9 The method of Yoga is a hard one, involving as it 
does the control of mind (manonigraha), so hard that 
Gaudapada compares it to the effort of the individual 


1 II 3<> 

* 111 j. 

» lu 3J-15. 


>11 iS, 38, 
4 u 37 
7 ill 33. 


• IV 75 , 111 3$, 
j 11 29-30 
' 1 “ 33 - 34 . 
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a tbiTiE or entity, ‘'samvrti” for relative knowledge, and 
“ samghata " for objective existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic > 
The simile of the firebrand circle is often used in Buddhist 
writings as a symbol for unreality.* 

The Kdnkd of Gaudapada is an attempt to combine in 
one whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas ivith the 
positive ideahsm of the Upamsads In Gaudapada the nega- 
tive tendency is more prominent than the positive. In 
Samkara we have a. more balanced outlook. 


IX 

Bhartrhahi 

Another predecessor o£ Samkaia, whose views were akin to his, 
Bhartrhari, the famous logician and gratnmanaa 3 According to 
Max Muller, 4 he died about a d. 650 His great philosophical work is 
Vahyapadiya, which is mere or less Buddhist m its tendencies, 1-Tsmg 
relates that Bbartrhan became several tunes a Buddhist monk and 
as often lapsed His teachings are not mconsistent with this story 
His insistence on the phenoTnenabty of the world and detachment 
from things is strongly Buddhist m tone " All things are attended 
with fear to men , detachment alone is safe ” s The world, with all 
its distmctions, is imagined (kalpamkam) Things of the world are 
soulless (nairatmya), though words give them mdividuahly Bhartrhan 
is, however, unlike the Buddhists when he posits Ihe reahty of 
Brahman and views the whole world as a vivarta, or a phenomenon 
based upon it He identifies Brahman with speech *' Brahman with- 
out begmnuig or end, which is the eternal essence of speech, is changed 
into the form of thmgs like the evolution of the world ” * " The 


» m to , IV 72 

> Lankavatdra, B T S ed , p 95 That Gaudapada gives us a Vedantio 
adaptation of the Buddhist sunyavada is supported by many scholars, such 
as Jacobi, Boussm, Sukhtaokar, and Vidhusekhara Bhattacaiya Unfor- 
tunately Samkara explains away all obvious references to Buddhism See 
SB on IV I, 2, ig, 42, 90, where striking references to Buddha and his 
doctnne are explamed away 

i Dr Wintemits donbts the identity of Bhartrhan, the poet, mth 
Bhartrhari, the logician and grammanan Perhaps m this the learned 
doctor IS a little over-cautious 

4 S S, p 90 

s Saivam vastu bhayanvitam bhuvi nmam, vairagyaro evabbayam. 

* Anadimdhanam brahma Sabdatattvwm yad aksaram 

Vivartate 'rthabhavena praknya jagato yatah 

Vakyapadiya i i. 
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^peaaUy of the Vynanavada and the Madhyanuka sdiook 
todap ^ia ll» my am. augments SfvS: 

® Badarayana and Sandcara strongly urge 

tod waJang ones,* and that the latter are not indepmdent of 
exKtmg obsects Gaudapada. however, hnks the two, waking 
tod dreammg, expenences together.3 While Samkara is 
a^ous t_o free his system from the subjectivism associated 
with vijnknavada, Gaudapada welcomes it.4 Unwilling to 
accept the Vijfianavada as final, he declares that even the 
subject IS as unreal as the object, and thus comes penlously 
near the nihilist position In common with Nagarjima, he 
demes the validity of causation i tod the possibdity of change 
Here is no destruction, no creation, none m bondage, none 
radeavouring (for release), none desirous of hberahon, none 
liberated ; this is the absolute truth.” * The erapincal world 
IS traced to avidyS' or, in Nagirjuna's phrase, saifaiTh. 

" From a magical seed is bom a magical sprout , this sprout 
is neither permanent nor perishing Such are things and for 
the same reason.” ? The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowledge cannot be characterised by the predicates of 
existence, non-existence, both or neither Gaudapada and 
Nagaijuna regard it as something which transcends the 
phenomenal * In addition to these points of doctnne, there 
are affimties in phraseology which pomt unmistakably to tlie 
influence of Buddhism The use of the word " dharma ” for 


» There are some who believe that Gaa^apSila was himself a Binlitliul 
and wrote a commentary on the Madhyamtha Kanka, smoc, in his opinion 
Buddhism tallied with the system of the Upani^ads Sec Dasgupta Htsiotf 
of Indian Philosophy, pp 423-.128 

> 11 a 28-32 J n 4. * 11' *4"*® 

5 u 32 , IV 4, 7. 22, 59 

4 u 32 , MSihyannka KSnka, 1 1. See also yogaoSitsIha, iv 30 
Na bandho 'sti na moltro 'sh nabandbo ’sU na bandhanam 
AprabodhSd idam dutikham prabodhat pranlljafe 
? IV. 59 This is a paraphrase of the Buddhistic doctnne that fm® 
void things ate bora " _ , 

* PrapaficopaSamam, ti 35 Cp Madhyanula Kdriru, i i . also a 

Sarvopalambhopaiamah prapaficopaiamal; divali 
Ka kvacit kasyacit ka^cid dhanno buddhena defiiah 
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the spiritual value of Vedic ritualism. The different theistic 
sects were practising ntes in support of wliich they could 
cite some text or other. It was a critical period in the history 
of the Hindu nation, when there was a general sense of 
weariness with the wranghng sects. The age needed a reh^ous 
gemus who was imwilhng to break with the past and yet 
open to the good influences of the new creeds, one who could 
stretch the old moulds without breaking them and s3mthesise 
the warring sects on a broad basis of truth, which would have 
room for all men of all grades of intelligence and culture. 
Samkara " set to music ” the tune which had been haunting 
milhons of ears, and announced his Advaita Vedanta as 
ofEering a common basis for rehgious unity. 

Samkaia’s modesty makes him say that the doctrine he is 
expounding is nothing more than what is contamed in the „ 
Vedas He thinks that he is voicing an old and weighty 
tradition which has been handed down to us by an unbroken 
senes of teachers.* He is aware that the Vedanta SHtra is 
commented on by other thinkers in a different way He 
frequently refers to one other commentator from whom he 
drfiers.* It .is indeed difi&cult to decide whether Samkara’s 
philosophy IS a continuation or remterpretation of, or an 
addition to, the old teaching We cannot distmgmsh the 
old from the new, for m the hving the old is new and the 
new is old 

So far as the classical Upamsads are concerned, it must 
be said that Samkaxa’s view is representative of thdr main 
tendency. The Upamsads, as we have seen, do not 3neld 
any consistent view of the universe Their authors were 
many, and not all of them belonged to the same penod, and 
it is doubtful whether they all mtended to set forth a single 
view of the imiverse , but Samkara insists on mterpretmg 

« Samkara refers to previous teachers of the Advaita in opposition to 
the Vrttikara See Daharadhikarana, ■where the expression ** asmadlyaS ca ** 
occurs There are frequent references to “ sampradaya'vidbhir Ucaryait ” 
See the openmg verse of S B Tait Up 

"SB, IV 3 7.1 3 *9 Lmgefa Mahabhagavat thinks -that the 
Vrttikara refuted by Samkara is not Bodbayana, and the Dravida referred 
to by Samkara as " sampradayavid " in the commentary on the Bfh Up is 
different from Dtamida of the VisistSdvaita school See the Indian Philo- 
sophical Remew, vol iv, p 112 The name of Bhagavan Upavarja occurs 
twice m S B , 1 3 28 , m3 53 
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i^’Diax philosophy 


s ”■/; 


Bhartrprap \*;ca 


Brhaddmni ak:. L>.n„nrJ • f-n 
cfera to the dvaitadiaita {or bhedabhcda) of Bhart^raptf'ca . . 
ing to vfhich Brahman is. at once, one and dual lliTcacMl i;- ^ 
« different from the effect Brahman, Oiough identical i.ith t! c I - 
when tte Xsorld returns into the original Brahman S'ni? ^ ra o‘ 
wj ^-o contradictor}- attnbutes, diiaht> and non^iirh!}, rr- 
both be true of the same subject An idcntiu- m dtrercr.ee i' r< 
with regard to phenomenal objects, but not uuh rer-rd ‘o t 
noumenon Duality may be true lor the individual cacasid 
upadhis, but it disappears when he is freed from them. 


Uj 


XI 

StJfKARA's Relation to the Up.tM'^ADS avp tit 
BmiiMA SUri:i 

Philosophy is the self-expression of the prowir" •: 
mankind, and the plulosophers arc its iwn. Gn t ti." 
appear in all great ages, and are as much ihc cr* . tuT' '' '' 
creators of their cm. Their genius lies m tli'’ ;■ ur to > •• 
the opportunity of the liour and pvc vi-i' o to li.c u. ■".t ’ 
yearnings that liave been for lone stri:.' Ii't'* m th 1' 
men for e.\pre‘Ssion A creative thirii.er of V t ' i ' 
Samkara entered into tlte p'^ilo^oji’-jc iii!i!it-rc> ‘ft-" 
and ranterpreteti it with sjkvJ.iI rtfe’^c.ee i" " 
Tliough Hindu tho.icht hrd pmetuv'!' t-r -;' ■' ' 
Buddlii'^m, the Inlti’- h-'d i.i ‘I'h-d i: ' !•; ' t 

the peopl". The "ih. d > \ of fbvts-". t % . : li i ' - ‘ * 

over chcrishrd h'h'B 'I-! eo- f’ '<h ' 't 
Mi!rrims''K.''S were not abl to- ti ft t' • :> i‘ 

« Sy’ -.‘"t’ •,£> -.•avr- 1' -* I’ 

• p'lJ Tf’ . t , V t. ; -j e ' ‘ 

A.-i. » » f - .1 < s tl 
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portant > Yet his interpretation of the Upanisad is more satisfactory 
than any other » 


The matter is not quite so simple when we take up the 
question of the Vedmla Siiba It is difficult to make out 
ffie intentions of the author if we leave aside the commen- 
tanes. There are six weU-known tests, accordmg to the 
Hindu theory of interpretation, by which we can ascertain 
the teaching of a work, which are (i) upakrama (commence- 
ment) and upasamhara (conclusion) , (2) abhy^a (reiteration) ; 
(3) apurvata (novelty) ; (4) phala (fruit) ; (5) arthavada 
(eiqilanatory statements) ; and (6) upapatti (illustration). 
In view of these tests, ^amkara believes that Badmayana had 
in view Advaitism of the t5q)e advocated by himself. 3 This 
is in accord with the accepted position that the Vtdanta 
Siitra sums up the teachmgs of the Upanisads. Many students 
of the Vedanta, notably Thibaut, favour the view that 
Ramanuja is more faithful to the intentions of the author .4 


* See D S V , p. 95 

» Thibaut, Gough and Jacob are also of this opinion " The task of 
reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upaaisads to a system consistent 
and free from contradiction is an mtnnsicaily impossible one. But the 
task once given, we are quite ready to admit that Samkara's system is most 
probably the best ttat can be devised" (Introduction to S B Thibaut). 
'■ The teachmg of Samkara is the natural and legitimate mteipretation of 
the doctrmes of the Upanisads" (Gough. Philosophy of the Vpmusads, 
p. viu) Colonel Jacob says • " It may be admitted that if the impossible 
task of reconcihng the contradictions of the Upanisads and reducmg them 
to a harmonious and consistent whole is to be" attempted at all, Sadikara’s 
system is about the only one that could do it" (Introduction to the 
Veiantasaro), 

3 SB , i. I 4 

4 " They do not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower know- 

Brahm^ ; they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman 
and I^ara in Samkara's sense ; they do not with Samkara proclaim the 
abmiute identity of the individual and the highest self " (Intmduction to 
arguments may be briefly stated . (i) The last three parts 
of the fourth chapter refer to the successive steps by which the soul of him 
who knows the Lord reaches the world of Brahma and hves there without 
xetummg to ^the qrde of rebirth Besides the concludmg shtra of the 
whole irark. of them there is no retummg accordmg to scripture," is the 
np^amhara, and must be taken as describing absolute freedom from rebirth 
Md not a mere stage on the road to it, as Samkara takes it. Accordmg 
^amW, 1^2 12-14, and iv. 4 1-7, descnbe the state of him who had 
atf^ed the knowledge of the highest or unconditioned Brahman It is 
raid m reply to this charge that the upakrama, or the mtroducfaon, is more 
decisive on this question than the upasamhara or the conclusion Appa^ 
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Ae Upanisads in a single coherent manner Accord, 
S;, H Brahman which wc gam irm%C 

tradmtioni Samkara attempts to harmonise sudi of lie 
assertions of the Upanisads as seem most opposed. 

«n the Upanisads of the iillim.ite le.iht,. r 

« reconciles them by means of Ins distinction fcet i-n 

5 “f***‘' ^taowlcdge) and apara vid>.i {Irn'cr knmvlfdrr 
This Jator distinction can be traced to tlie Upanisads » Thodcli dr 
distinchon as stated in the Upanisads is not identical wfli ilv. 
which Sa&kara adopts, still, it lends itself to the latter intctpret’f-> 
Omy through the acceptance of the distinction belncen htd.cr l•'■l,’. 
plq^Bics and lower common sense can wc reconcile the pure iclerlt-r rf 
__ YajSavalfcya with the less adtanced views setting forth the ,Titi'\ 
of the world and its creation by a personal God This di tn.iiio- 
helj« Samkara to get over a number of diHicultics For c\amp'';, i- 
the lid Updntsddfi contradictory predicates arc attributed to Fn^ 
such as, “ It is motionless and yet swifter than the mind " Sai^'k'" 
says, " This is no contradiction " It is possible with reference tn t*r 
being thought of as unconditioned and conditioned " < Rcg-.ir.lrn 
tho^ desenphons of Brahman as nirviicsa (non-deterron atr, rr ' 
savUesa (determinate), Samkara sa>s : " From two diflcrcntslanrli- ' • 
Brahman may bo conditioned and unconditioned at the '•'n'’' ti~- 
From the standpoint of the liberated soul he is uncondilio'i'd , i" ' 
that of one in bondage Brahman appears to be the cause of the f. u r 
endowed ivith omniscience and with other attributes " Tli'' t«'< 
of passages descnbmg moksa as idcnlitj or equahtj smIIi l’"k’ *' 
arc easily c^ plained by Sanil-ara Though the rafijS dnrfri"'- . ' ' 
found in the early Upanisads, still it is an intcUinib'e tl'‘ic''’f"* * ' * 
the Up.anisad new 5 The word aaidyS (ipnoiancr) occeia • ' 

Katka Upamfadfi though it is used in the onbn.arj of i"- 
of the true end of man In Sainkara's scheme, tlis r ' a- , ,~ 

plays a great part Other interpreter', of the U{n>i>‘ f ' i’ 
extremely diihcult to .-*€00001 for all tho:* par-T-, 1 1 1 f 
Brahm.an as iiidctcnninate and mo! 

There .are of cour-e pajsai'e. 1 h’sh ^ 


a a** O' 
I'll! ata 


' D S V., p oi 

• s.*' r r. p i<7. '’•fii's j I 
I I-Tai^a <kr-"'ii iK'u;' j'lj u{ i'lht a’t* .pij iiiri. 

« Se*- "! > C '.n vi l’ ; f’,'!. 1. 13 

) J e'f”. Up i\ -z C* t'J , M ' 3 i '3 : t r 
prast’ o*. ti.* fill' Up t ) " I*’.' • 5 tr — p- 
t,t> lirM fro"! ijs ,'*1 t ) i"' jitali*' ." « 

> II 3 fj S 'f-tl 11 I 10, 


J vi 


ta, ! ' 


f— t' 
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Buddhist faith Though the accidents of its first immediate 
form disappeared. Buddhism became, partly through Saih- 
kara’s influence, a vital force in the life of the country. 
Buddhism created in the region of thought a certain atmo- 
sphere from which no mind could escape, and it undoubtedly 
exercised a far-reachmg mfluence on Samkara's mind. An 
Indian tradition opposed to Samkara holds that he is a 
Buddhist in disgmse and Ins mayavada bu t crvoto-Buddhism. 
In the Padma Purana, I^vara is said to have declared to 
Parvati • “ The theory of ma 3 'a is a false doctnne, a disguised 
form of Buddhism ; I, myself, 0 goddess, propounded this 
theory in the Kahyuga in the form of a Brahmm.” * Yamu- 
nacarya, the spiritual grandfather of Ramanuja, is of the 
same opmion, which Ramanuja repeats * Vijnanabhiksu, 
commenting on the Samkhya system, observes : " There is 
not a single Brahmasutra m which our bondage is declared 
to be due to mere ignorance. As to the novel theory of mi.ya 
propounded by persons calling themselves Vedantists, it is 
only a species of the subjective ideahsm (of the Buddhists) 
That theory is not a tenet of the Vedanta." 3 Apparently, 
shortly after Samkara had established the orthodoxy of the 
mayavada, opponents of the view maintained that it was 


nothing more than a rechauffd of Buddhism, and so not in con- 
formity ^vlth the Vedas The words of Siva in the Padma 
Purana later in the same chapter are to the effect that " that 
great sj^tem, the maya theory, is not supported by the Veda 
though It contains the truths of the Veda .”4 All these 
estimates imply that Samkara incorporated certain Buddhistic 
demente such M the doctnne of maya and monasticism mto 
the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, m an endeavour to 
pr^eive tte continmty of thought, he attempted to combine 
logically incompatible ideas However creditable this may 
be to the elastiaty of Samkara's mind or his spint of genuine 

■ May5.vadam asac chastram pracchannam bauddham eva ca 
See Khanda, ch. 236). 

’ In his Sxddlatraya, "Vamunacaiya remarks that for both the i 

and the Advaitins, the distinctions of knower w 
unreal The Advaita traces them to maya while Bndrih 
traces them to buddhi ( J R A S . T9i“p rS subjectivism 

s S P B , 1 22 


* Vedarthavan mahatastram mayavSdam avaidikam 
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Every Indian commentator beliVwoc +v.n+ i,- 


xn 

Sankara and Other Schools 

BnrShhn®t'^’ ""1 Brahmanism lolled 

how B^anism silently assimilated many Buddhist prac- 

sacrifices, accepted Buddha as an 
avatar of Visnu, and thus absorbed the best elements of the 

supeiwr value of the introduction (upakramaparakiamah} 
, ^ I'oWs against Thibaufs new regard- 

ing IV. 3 7-i6, containing the opinions of Badan, Jaimini and Badarai-ana, 
?r occurs first is the purvapaksa, and what comes last 

tnesid^anta (a) The definition of Brahman given in i i a cannot be taken 
as a de^Uon of wvata. " It certainly is as improhahle that the sutras should 
open With a definition of that infenor pnnciple from whose cognition there can 
accrue no permanent benefit, as it is nnhkely that thej should conclude with a 
dMcnption of the state of those who know the lower Brahman onlv and 
debased ftom_ attammg true release " The Ad\-aitms contend 
that, thmgh Brahman in its true nature is mdefinable (anitdesva) and 
mkuowaole (agiahya), still we have to give some provisional definihons 
They mention some attributes (visesanas) or characteristics (laksanas) to 
mark o8 from Brahman objects possessmg other attnbntes, and thus help 
us to concentrate on the object in question These charactensbes are ciiher 
essential (svarfipalaksanas), as sat, mt and ananda, or accidental (tatastha- 
laksanas), as creatorship of the universe, etc The definition of the second 
sfitza helps ns to a knowledge of Brahman The argument that the 
Sutra does not contain the doctrine of mayfi, as Samkara understands it, is 
to be discussed in a footnote This, at any rate, is true, 
that Samkara's view of the world is a legitimate development of the teaching 
of the Sutra The question of the identity of the mdividnal soul and 
Brah m an is a specific application of the general pnnciple of maja One 
cannot be certain on the point whether or not Samkara is a faithful inter* 
prefer of Badaityana's work See Thibant S B , Inteodncbon , Jacob 
Veddiifasdra, Introduction ; Sundararaman VedartasSra, Introduction , 
Apte : The Doctrinr of Maya, and Lmgeda hlahdbhagavat's article on this 
subiect in the Indian Phthsophtcal Review, vol iv Deussen admits that 
there are great differences between Badarayana and Samkara. See D S V , 

p 3J9 ... 

* Cp BhSsharaihSsya, a Suppressing the mtcntions of the sutras and 
developing their own views, many commentaries are wntten and new com- 
mentanes must be wntten 

SfitrSbhiprajmsamv rty'S svabhipifiyaprakusanat 
VyakhyStam yairidam dastram vjikhjcj'ani tan mvjtiaje 
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early Buddhists even went the length of saymg that there 
was nothing behind appearances, not only nothing for us but 
nothing at all Samkara, as a Hindu, claims that, beyond 
the unsatisfactonness of its phenomena, in its deepest depths, 
there is the real spint whidi embodies all values Yet 
Saifakara's conception of moksa (freedom) is not much different 
from the Buddhist view of nirvana.* If we mtroduce the 
reahty of an absolute Brahman mto early Buddhism, we 
find the Advaita Vedanta again Samkara had a firm grasp 
of the real significance as well as the limitations of Buddhist 
thought, and if at times we are tempted to quarrel with his 
treatment of the Buddhist schools, we must remember that 
he wrote m reply to the prevalent views of Buddhism and not 
the teachmgs of Buddha, 

Every system of thought is determined not only by the 
positive content which it attempts to express, but also by 
the views which it wishes to oppose. The controversy with 
Mandana Mi^ra shows that Samkara was opposed to the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ntuahsm He emphasised 
jnana, or knowledge of the supreme spirit, as the chief end of 
man's endeavour. He had the fear that a ceremomal cult 
led to mere pharisaism. As Jesus denounced the Phansees 
and Paul protested against the law, Samkara declared that 
ceremomal piety by itself was not the end of rehgion and was 
often Its deadly enemy. He did not, however, dismiss the 
Vedic code as useless. While only true philosophers can get 
beyond the Vedic rule of hfe, others were called upon to 
conform to the Vedic regulations, not in the expectation of 
good thmgs here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty and 
as a help for the development of the moral competency for 
the study of the Vedanta. Vedic piety helps us by turning 
our minds towards the inner soul, and thus leads us to the 
realisation of the eternal goal of maTiViTift 

Accordmg to Samkara, the contents and aims of the Purva 
^d the Uttara Mimariisas are mdependent. The former 
mvestigates the question of man’s duty and holds before our 


1 realisation of the identity of the indi- 

(so'ham or aham brahmasmi) answers to the 
(^uuyataivahatn) of the Madhyanukas, though the emphasis 

IS on the different aspects of the one fact me empnasis 
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toleration, it cannot but affect the logical ngour of his thought ; 
and the tlieory of maya serves as a doak to cover the mnsr 
rifts of his system However that be, there is no doubt 
that Samkara develops his whole system from the Upamjads 
and the V&Aa»ta Sutra without rderence to Buddhism ^ A 
persistent misreading of India’s rebgious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha’s faith is an ahen one 
opposed to the Vedas In our discussion of Buddhism we 
have repeatedly urged that Buddha developed certam views 
of the Upanisads The mdusion of Buddha among the 
avatars of Visnu means that he appeared for the establishment 
of the Vedic dharma, and not for the undermining of it There 
are no doubt similanties between the views of Buddhism 
and Advaita Vedanta, and this is not surpnsmg in view of 
■fart that both these svstems had for th^ b ackground 


Samkara was clearly conscious of this fact, while Buddha 
did not seem to be so While Samkara had the Buddhists 
love of free thought, he had much respect for tradition. 
Philosophically, he became convinced that no movemmt 
could thrive on a spint of negation, and so asserted me 
reality of Brahman on the basis of iruti ^ The phenom — 
of the Buddhists is alo n to the doctrine of maya bamKMa 
dedares“that the wofia" of expenence neither is uor is not. 
It has an mtermediate existence which L ’ 

Buddha repudiates the two extreme views that 
is and ayeiythmg is not, and holds that ‘'■f' “ 
Lnnmg?lan*an, adcnts th. d.shn*.» 
troth (paramartha) and empincal troth ,rtlia 

^,?to tho B^dlnsac d^nnction 
and saihvrt. J Early Buddhism was posihvist 
and confined its attentron to rtat wa parcme toe m 
I Many followers of the Advarta adopt the Sil 

D^fsat^e aamupasntya 

Loke s^vrtisatyain ca, satyam ca pararoarthatav 
See Nyay«ratnahara on S V , Nirolantbanavada 
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Samkara, as we have seen, cnticised the loose and ha.sty 
speculations of the Samkhya thinkers, as well as the empirical 
tendencies of the Nyaya-VaiSesika. He broke away from the 
common-sense method of the Naiyayikas, and substituted for 
it a logical cnticism quite as subtle and penetratmg as that 
of the Buddhist thmkers. 


XIII 

The Atman 

Metaphysics is a consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience. Its problem is not one of observing and 
tabulating the facts of conscioianess ; it is concerned with 
what the existence of facts imphes regarding the nature of 
reahty. Samkara does not question the facts of psychology 
any more than the facts of physical science, but raises the 
further question of the presupposition of these facts, and he 
approaches the problem from the subjective and the objective 
sides, which do not ultimately diverge. In the Introduction 
to his commentary on the Veimta Sulm, he asks whether 
there is anything in experience which may be regarded 
as foundational, and discusses the claims of all the factors 
of experience to such a title Our senses may deceive us and 
our memory may be an illusion. The past and the future 
may be abstractions. The forms of the world may be pure 
tancy, and all our life may be a tragic illusion. Nothmg 
prevents us from regardmg the wakmg tracts of expenence 
as analogous to dream-worlds, where also we visit places, 
handle shadows and do battle with ^osts, and remember, 
too, all our adventures in the fairy land. If dreams are 
fact.”, facts may well be dreams Though all objects of 
knowledge may be matters of behef and so open to doubt, 
there seems to be stdl something m expenence transcending 
it. If one finds within onesdf something not made by one’s 

" yet, when a creature thinks on and strives towards the highest God, )ust 
as the faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the darkness is 
shaken off by the power of remedies, m him in whom the grace of God 
perfects it. does it become manifest, but not naturally in any being whatso- 
ever. Why ? Because through hm, through God as cause, the bmding 
and the loosing of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not 
recognise the essence of God. and loosmg when it does " (D S V., pp. S6-87), 
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vision a future world dependent on our conduct here on 
earth. The highest happiness it presents is but transitory. 
The Vedanta, on the other hand, helps us to the realisation 
of the truth. Its goal is not happiness on earth or heaven 
(abhyudaya), but freedom from rebirth (mhfreyasa) This 
cannot be had so long as we pin our faith to the future. The 
investigation of Brahman relates to a reahty which has always 
existed and is not dependent on our actions » 

As a rule, Samkara attacks the philosophical vieivs of the 
rival scliools and not their rehgious tenets Regarding the 
Bhagavata system, Sariikara agrees that its rehgious concep- 
tion is based on tlie authority of iruti and srurh, but he 
objects to the view that the individual souls are bom from 
God.’ He admits the supremacy of a personal ISvara, who 
is tlie cause of the freedom and the bondage of the individual. 
In the difficulty as to how the knowledge of Brahman anses 
in the mind of man, which cannot be due to logical mvestiga- 
tions, which belong to the realm of avidya, Samkara brings 
in the will of God 3 


» Normally, however, inquiry into dharma prepares the mind Jor to 
inquiry into Brahman Those who take straight away to Brahma tnowie ge 
must have perfonned the necessary duties m the previous hie 
. The Bhagavntas say that the Lord VSsudeva divides 
mind and self-sense Sarakara argues that if the soul is produced fro 
Lord, then it can be destroyed, and there can he ^ 

Bhagavatas also hold that just as the soul is produc^ from to Lora, 
also mind is produced from the soul and the lie 

says Samkara. is mconceivahle, since it is not a matter^f jrp 
soS cannot produce out of itscU its mstruments “T ^ said 

labourer can produce from himself the spade he works -dually real, 
that aU the four have the ” r^t^L^ro^to 

then they are all one If each of these foms g from to 

in the order Lord, soul, mind, self-sense, then reason 

defect of impermanency » ^ iJ^rd B 

why the Lord should produce the soul and not ^ Advaitm 

the four are forms in which the one reahty ^/,„d not 

retorts that Brahman is present m forms too numerous to menmm 

“^f^^r^-duaiU.'^wtoh IS 

Ignorance, to dtstmguish toejtoan tom the to_ darto^ of 


jmorance, to oistmBuwii darioiesb 

activity (appearmg as to body), and is b & onlooker 

avidya, tom to highest soul, the owrseer of to wor^^ ^ ^ 
dwetog m aU being, the Lord who is and enjoymg; 

nennission, comes to samsdra, consistmg throneh this, hberatioo 

rnrSrough ins grace is caused 'XS^of to roul is hidden, 

Again, although to truth of to identity of win an 
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object of the notion of self,* and is known to exist on account 
of its immediate presentation.* It cannot be proved, since it 
IS the basis of all proof and is established prior to aH proof.3 
Logically it is a postulate. We have to take it for granted 4 
Samkara tries to distinguish the true self from the object, 
and declares that subject and object are opposed like light 
and darkness, so that what is truly subject can never become 
an object. Metaphysically, the conception of self-existence 
involves the ideas of eternity, immutabihty and completeness. 
What is truly real is what has bemg in itself and for itself, 5 
so that to affirm the reality of Atman or the permanent self 
is to affirm the reality of an eternal Brahman. Atma ca 
Brahma * The proof of the reality of Brahman is that it is 
the ground of the self of everyone.7 

Though we know that the self is, we do not know what 
it is, whether finite or infinite, knowledge or bhss, one only 
or one among others like itself, a mere witness or an enjoyer, 
or neither. As there are conflictmg opinions about the nature 
of the self, Samkara says that it is both known and unknown. 
The "I” must be distingmshed from the “not I,” which 
includes not only the outer world, the body and its organs, 
but also the whole apparatus of understanding and the senses. 
In ordmary usage we regard mental states as subjective, and 
physical states as objective. But from the metaphysical 
point of view both orders of phenomena, matenal and mental, 
are equally objective.® The materialists identify the self with 


« Asmatpratyayavjsaya Cp Kena . u Pratibodhaviditain. 

> Aparoksatvac oa pratyagatma-prasiddhdi (S B , i i i) 

, - P^^anSdivyavaharaSrayatvat piag eva pramanSdivyava- 

harat siddhyati (S B , ii 3 7, S B G . xviu 50) 

+1,.^ V eternal spmt different from the agent, which is 

ol I (ahampratyayavisaya) dwelling as witness 
( aksin) in ^ nmfonn (sama), one, the highest is not apprehended 

7 o* “y hook based on reflection 
w’lL ^ ol an (rarvasyatma) and therefore none can deny 
him, for he is even the self of him who denies *’ (1 i 4) 

5 See Hegel /Estheitcs, E T , chap i 
‘ SB .1 I I 


J &rvasyatmatvac ca brahn^titvaprasiddhih S B , 1 i i 
ti,'^ when goes lU or well with his son or wife 

onfi °*e,' and thus transfers the 

quahties of mter things to the self,,in just the same way he transfers the 
quahties of the body when he says, • I am fat, I am thm, I L wSel sta^ 
go, I leap, and similarly the quahties of the sense-organs when’ he says! 
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environment but malving it and moulding it, if in the very 
possibility of one’s knowledge and evaluation of the sense- 
world there is implied that which cannot be denved from the 
sense-world, then logic requires tliat one should afBim the 
reality of that transcendent presence witlun oneself The 
note of scepticism finds its limit in regard to the self, of which 
we are immediately conscious Every'one is consaous o{ the 
existence of his onm self, and no one tliinks " I am not ” ' 
Lilce Descartes, Samkara finds the basis of truth in the imme- 
diate self certainty wluch is untouched by any of the douhts 
cast on other things * If the existence of self were not known, 
then everyone would think " I am not,” which, however, is 
not true The self is prior to the stream of consciousness, 
prior to truth and falsehood, pnor to reahty and illusion, 
good and evil "AH means of knowledge (pramanas) exist 
only as dependent on self-experience, and smee such expenence 
is its own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence 
of self.” "The very existence of understandmg 
functions presupposes an intelligence known as the self, wm 
is different from them, wluch is self-established, and whiffl 
they subserve ” 3 Each function and faculty, the gross bo y 
and the vital breath, "the senses and the internal * 

empirical " me,” appear only on the basis of and m rda 
to the Atman. They all serve an end beyond ' 

and depend on some deeper ground of existence 
cannot be doubted, " for it is the essential nature ot m 

who denies it.” * ^ ^ the 

Samleaxa argues that it is impossible for us to kn 
self by means of thought, since thought itself is a jj 

flux belonging to the region of the not-self H we 
by inducing a sort of sleep on all our cntical and ^ 

powers, then we do fail to have knowledge of the 
Yet we cannot think away the self, for there is no co 
ness or expenence possible apart from it Though it ^ 
our knowledge, it does not entirely escape us it 


« Sarvo hy atmastitvam pratj-eti na naham asnUU (S B , i I 
• Cp Btfscartes Dtscourse on Melhoi B u 3 7' 

i SureSvaia’s VSnuka, pp 1S9 and 542, 791-795 See also & . 

* ^ Ya eva hi wrakartS tad eva tasi-i svarfipam (S B , u 3-7) 
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is replied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
was not presented If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it, and therefore the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, it is said 
in reply that absence of knowledge, etc , to be inferred must 
be conceivable, i.e. must have been directly perceived durmg 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet. In 
that state the empirical mmd is inactive, and pure conscious- 
ness alone is present.* The self is not to be identified with 
the inner feeling which accompanies the contmual changes of 
our mental attitudes or the empincal " me," consisting of a 
number of mental contents developing in time.* It is true 
that sdf-consaousness (ahamkara) precedes activity, but it 
is not the sdf, smce it is not antecedent to knowledge, as it 
is itself an object of knowledge.3 To equate the self with a 
flux of states, a presentation continuum, or a stream of 
consaousness, would be to confuse the principle of conscious- 
ness with portions of its contents. The fdt-masses and 

» The inner organ is inactive and the pure consciousness is only in relation 
to avidya Any activity m su^upti is traced to avidyS by the author of 
Vivarana, urhile Sure^vara contends that there is no activity at all in 
susupti. 

> M. Bergson has made us fatnihar with the conception of a growing self 
which goes on gathering its past expenence through memory and pressing 
forward to its future ends {Creative Evohittott, p zro) If the basis of 
personahty is only the consciousness of the past, as some Buddhists believe, 
then there can never be the same self at two difierent moments of time. 
While the connecting-hnk of memory may give some force and significance 
to the notion of selfhood, the sense of tiroelessness mherent in the conscious- 
ness of self remains unexplained Bergson is aware of the unsatefactory 
nature of an endlessly growmg self, and so tells us that the true self is to 
be defined by a reference to pure duration which is unconscious of a forward 
movement or a past history It is the undivided present where aU the 
temporal categories are absent Bergson thus tries to satisfy the mstmct 
for eternity by making short work of tune and developmg a theory of 
duration or non-temporal growth But the self that endures does so m 
dependence on external factors It is not self-dependent When Bergson 
admits the reality of memory, whole and complete, even m deep dreamless 
sleep, and employs it to account for the unity and continuity of conscious- 
ness, he.comes very near Samkara He admits that the spiritual m memory 
persists even when every form is extmguished m the universal flux of Simgs, 
While it serves as a bmding Imk of the successive expenences, it can exist 
«ven when all expenences vanish 

1 Ahamkarapurvakam api kartrtvam nopalabdhir bhavitum arhab, 
ahamkarasyapy upalabhyamanatvat (S B , u 3. 40I. 
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consciousness and matter repre- 
smt *^ferent kinds of reality, and one cannot be reduced to 

the other Nor can we identify the self with the senses. For 

there would be as many selves as there are senses, and 
this would make the recogmtion of personal identity a 
problem. Besides, if the different senses constitute the self, 
there should be the simultaneous enjoyment of sight, sound" 
taste, etc. According to the Yogacara theory, the self is 
nothing more than a senes of impermanent mental states' 
But we cannot, on this theory, account for the facts of meraoiy 
Md recognition The Sunyavada, which declares that there 
is no permanent self at all, comes into conflict with the first 
pnnaple of Saihkara's philosophy, that the existence of the 
self cannot be doubted Even if we declare the whole world 
to be a mere void, this void presupposes a cogiuser of itself.* 
Even in dreamless sleep there is the self, for when one rises 
from it one is aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. This he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consaousness 
of nothing must have been presented dunng the sleeping 
state If it IS said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memoty of the state 
before sleep and the perception of the state after it, then it 

* I am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,' and similatly the qualities 
of the mteinal organ (antahkarana), desire, wish, doubt, resolution, and the 
hke Thus also he transfers the subject presentmg tbc ' I ' (ahampratyayin) 
to the mner self present solely as witness (saksin) of the personal tendencies, 
and, conversely, the witness of all, the inner self to the intcmnl organ and 
the rest" (SB, i i i) See DSV.p 54,0 , Atmabodha. p iS, SSSS, 
xii 49-6a, ya-yy Cp Descartes " I am not the assemblage of members 
called the human body , I am not a thin and penetrating air diffused through 
all these members, or ivind, or flame, or vapour, or breath, or any of all the 
things I can imagme, for I supposed that all tiiese wore not, and without 
changing the supposition I find that I still fee! assured of my existence ^ 
{Med^laltolls, p 11) Sec also Cb3n Up, viii y-ia , Tait Up.u r y; 
MandOkya Up Folt-massos and content-complexes do not explain hut 
demand explanation Kant made an eficctivc contnbutiea to logical theory 
when he asked ns to shift our attention from the contents of consciousMa 
to the consciousness whicli apperceivcs or is aware of the contents Bu 
he was not fully aware of the implications of his theory that tutre t®* 
be only one umversal consciousness He knew that the distinction 
objects mto inanimate and animate, sentient and conscious were distin 
in the world of contents But he illcgitiraatcly inferred from the p u 
of the content world the plurality of things in tliemsehes 
> IC^apikavijnanadbarii • SflnyMySpi 
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The crux of all philosophy is this, that the sense-organs 
and the neural processes of the body, which is in space and 
time, seem to produce consciousness. Surely the non-conscious 
cannot be the cause of the consdous. If anything, the con- 
scious must be the cause of the non-conscious The senses, the 
TTiirid and the understandmg are not self-suffident. “ The 
activity of these organs demands in addition upalabdhi, 
which bdongs to the Atman . . . whose very nature is eternal 
knowledge ” ' But this consciousness, which is the cause of 
the non-conscious, is not the fimte consciousness but the 
ultimate one, for ever so many objects and events that do not 
exist in this or that fimte consdousness stiH exist in reality. 
So we must assume an ultmiate consdousness of which the 
finite is only a fragment. The fundamental consdousness, 
which is the basis of aU reality, is not to be confused with 
the human consdousness, which appears rather late in the 
cosmic evolution. Presentations are subject to ongm and 
decay, and are not self-luminous, and they are known only 
through the hght of Atman,* whose essential nature is self- 
luniinosity.3 It is pure consdousness (caitanyam) or mere 
awareness, "the supreme principle m which there is no 
differentiation of knower, 'knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge.” 4 It is of 

to be prefened to the changeable , whence also it hnew that Unchangeable ; 
and thus with the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at That which »s * 
(fionjesdonc, vu *3) 

* Nityopalabdhi svarupatvat (S B , u 3 40) Cp Citsuhhl, 1 7. 

Cid rupatvad akarmatvat svayamiyotir ity £roteJi 
Atmanah svapcakaSatvam ko mvarayitum TrsaTnali 

* SB. u 2 28. Cp with this Aristotle's Nous, which helps understanding, 
etc , which are potentially intelhgent, to realise their potencies 

3 Svayamjyotis svarupatvat (S B . 1. 3 22) See also S B. on Praina 
Vp , VI 3 

* Vtvekaciidainatit, p 239 

The Naiyayika {Nyayaiiiaiijai i, p 432) objects to this theory on the follow- 
ing grounds' Nobody has cipenenced pure consciousness, since onr empmcal 
consciousness is always conditioned by the mind and the senses To say that 
it IS known by intuitive consaousness (aparoksajCana) is self-contradictory 
If it IS argued that the self as self-luminous is known immediately, it may be 
said that a shimng lamp is manifested to a blind man though nnpereeived by 
him If the lamp manifests itself only to one who apprehends it, then 
even the self is known only when it is apprehended, le when it becomes 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to be pure and undefiled 
Rumania asks, if the self as being of the nature of consciousness is sdf- 
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^nsdous streams nse and faB, appear and vanish If all 

“ml V • ever accompames lem 

exBts, It is I who loiew the past and what was before the 
p^, it B I who sh^ hnow (he future and what is after the 
mtee. It IS imphed in these words that, even when the obiect 
of knowledge alters, the knower does not alter, for he is in the 
past, pi^ent and the future, as his essence is eternally 
pr^ent," » We can know a temporal series of events as a 
series only if the facts are held together through something 
present a^e to each of them and itself therefore out of tune ’ 
The seif is not a creature of the natural world, for the simple 
reason that there would not be any natural world were not 
the principle of self presupposed. Samkara holds that we 
get the notion of the Atman, if we divest it of all that sur- 


rounds it, discriminate it from the bodily frame with vhich 
it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of e3q)erience.3 To 
our logical minds it may appear that we have reduced it to 
a bare potentiality of thought, if not mere nothing, but it is 
better to regard it this way than as a whole of parts or a 
thing with qualities or a substance with attributes It is 
undifierenced consciousness alone (nirvifejacinmatram) which 
is unaffected even when the body is reduced to ashes and the 
mind perishes.4 


» SarvadS variamSnaavabia^atvat (S B , jj 3 y, and S B CJ , ii 18) fee 
Advailamaf'ttravda, pp li and 13 

» ^amfeaja T^ould endorse Lotze’s argument that the simplest companam 
oi tieo ideas and the recognition of them as lihc or nnlite presupposes '' the 
indivKiWe unity of that which coetysics them," an Atr..an external to the 
content with which it deals (Mefaphystes, p 241) 

1 Understanding, senses, etc , are unconscious and objects of a subject 
Cp JBkimaft: " OtsvnbbZvitmn viynyS, jadasvablusa buddhlndnjadchv 
•vi?aya vijayab " 

< S S S S , »i 8 41 Cp Augustine- " Step b', step -eas I led up nrds 
from bodies to the soul which perceives by means of the bodily senses, and 
thence to the soul’s inward faculty, to which the bodily senses report exlcrnil 
things, which is the limit of the mfeliigcnce of animals . and thence ajeiu 
to the reasoning faculty, to whose judgment is referred the Imowletice 
received by the bodily senses And when this power also vithin me fou'- 
itself changeable, it lifted itself up to its own intelligence and 1 ilhdrtw 
Its thoughts from experience, abstracting itself fro-n the contndictoiy 
throng of sense-images, that it might find what that light was wliercn 
was bathed, when it qred oat that hejond all doubt the nnchangeiht 
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can be rendered in its ovrn terms, but becomes an effect of, 
the interaction of subject and object If knowledge is con- 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, there 
is yet implicit in it a distinction between subject and object, 
and this limitation is not the less a limitation simply because 
knowledge itself has produced it. True existence and intelli- 
gence go together. Atman cann'ot be existence without 
intdligence or inteihgence without existence * It is also of 
the nature of bliss (^anda).® Ananda is freedom from aU 
sufferings Atman has nothing to cast off and nothing to 
acquire, nothing dark or disorderly. Samkaxa denies actouty 
to Atman, since activity bj' its nature is non-etemal < " The 
self cannot be the abode of any action, since an action cannot 
exist without modifying that in which it abides." 5 All 
activity presupposes the self-sense, and, so far as we are aware, 
it is -of the form of pain* and motived by desire.7 Activity 
and enjoyment are dependent on a duahstic vision, which is 
not the highest toth.^ There can be no agency without the 
limitation of the Atman by a body, etc., and every limitation 
is unreah? The Atman by itself has no agency." Samkara 
attributes to the Atman truth, dependence on its own great- 
ness, omnipresence, and the character of being the self of aU.*® 
He regards the Atman as one, universal and infinite, for the 
same reason for which Hegd calls his idea infinite. It is at 
no point liimted by its antitheses or opposites, by something 
else which it is not but which yet sets boimds to it. It is 
alway's in his own sphere Consciousness has no limit, since 
the consciousness of limits shows that the consciousness is 


' Satta eva bodhah bodha eva ca satta. 

' 'ji Atfflan IS (asti), shines (bhati), and pleases fpitnati) 

! Cp Bfh. Up . ui 5 , Jidhruva S S B i i a 

« Karfrii-asya dnhtharapatvat (SB .U. 3- 40), > - • v 

the (Samkara's Introdnction to 

' Cp Sorediara- "The e-^stence of the Atman m its natural state 
^ as liberation (mhSrejasa), and the contart 

of ae Atman wia any otter condition is the result of ajfiana " [VSrtttPa. 

” Si-atah aaadhikarinah. See SureSi-aia's rsrtftkas, pp uo-iia 
fS B sarvagatatvam, sarv3taiatvam 
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the nature of non-objective consciousness.' " The Atman is 
throughout notliing but intelligence; intelligence is i(s 
exclusive nature, as the salt taste is of the lump of salt " ' 
Spint cannot have an unspiritual nature. By the law of its 
being, it is ever shining As the sun shines when there is 
nothing for it to shine on, so the Atman has consciousness 
even when there is no object i It is pure light, clear radiance, 
not merely the foundation of all our knowledge, but the hght 
of all our seeing 


Samkara sets aside the view of Nyaya and the ViSistSdvaita that 
the self IS an intelligent substance and the relation of self to consaous- 
ness is one of substance and attribute (dhanni and dharma) i The 
relation between intelligence and self must be one of idenhty or 
difference, or identity and difference If mtelbgence be difierent in 
nature from the self, then there can be no relation of substance and 
attnbute between them J Besides, m the case of different objects, 
the relation may be either external conjunebon (samyoga) or internal 
relabon (samavffya) The former holds between tn-o corporeal things, 
but self and mteUigence are not corporeal If there be tte internal 
relabon of samavaya betiveen self- and intelligence, then this relation 
must itself be related to the self, and the second relabon must also be 
related to the self, and so on ad tnftmtuiit So if self 
are different from each other, it is impossible to conceive of the relabo 
of substance and attnbute between them If the two are ’ 

then there is no meaning in saying that the one is an ‘ . 

other It would be contradictory to hold that one thing 
identical with and different from another So the self must be icgardc 
as identical wth mtelligence * 

The caitanya or Atman is not to be confused with 
apprehension, where it ceases to be the ultimate rcid that 

luramous, are pleasure and pain to Iw? that thtf 

Mew we cannot account for its suspension in sleep 
self alone is manifested in dreamless sleep, " K„m-inla denici U "'> 
or the objects, which are all manifested « ended nothm- 

the ground that we have a consciousness that fPP , ' %,,e <;,j/ „ .w 

dunnTdccp sleep when we awake uU 

object of internal perception (msinasapratyaU^fagamj J 

dfpiM.pp 3-<7-350 damlnrn's //W«H /o P ^ 

t Kinisayaiii.mamaiam Cp samkara s rrimn 

> S B , lu a l6 Sec also S B , i 3 19, *2 

3 SB. II 3 1® , , Co ffilniWiinn'’ mi} 

, Ciddharma ntm-i nn tn citsvabhasah cp 

siddham A^i^ianlf ha's .ilf iff [91, 

5 MmaaUnfldua<tdInrmidhirm.tian«pipittrh 

. See l/nrhlmufeAfl See i lahinne /tr.?» e/ .. ... 
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from the logical point of riew and the pure self but a shadow. 
But when we rise to intmtion, where the subject and the 
object coincide, we reahse the truth of the ultimate con- 
sciousness » It is the absolute vision that is its own visibility. 
It is the essence of everyone who, having thought “ I am 
who I am,” thus knows himself. It is the absolutely real 
which no experience will ever alter. It has no dimensions. 
We cannot think of it as extended or capable of division. 
It is always and everywhere the same There is in it no 
plurality. It is as much in one as in another. It is incapable 
of particularisation We live because we share the universal 
life ; we think because we diaxe the univ^sal thought. Our 
e^erience is possible because of the universal Atman in us.» 


XIV 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

Scepticism about the preconceptions of common sense and 
the first principles of thought is what Saihkara inherited 
from the Buddhist thinkers It became dear to him that no 
attempt at philosophical construction can take for granted a 
system of first principles So he undertook a critical analysis 
of knowledge and man's cognitive mechanism. Deep ivithm 
us our self hves a life of which it does not speak. The ultimate 
reality is the non-dual spirit. But all determinate knowledge 

I Cp C^rd : " If knowledge is the relation of an object to a consaons 
snbject, it is the more complete the more intimate the relation, and it 
becomes perfect when the dnaUtjr becomes transparent, when subject and 
object are identified, and when the duality is seen to be rfmpljr the necessary 
C’lptBSstott of the unity — m short, when consciousness passes into self- 
consaousness " (CnUeal Philosophy oj Kani, p. 46). 

* S B on Mandiikya Up , li. 7 Cp Hckhart ; '* There is somerfiing m 
the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute nothing ; rather 
unnamed than named; unknown than Imown. . It is higher than 
knowledge, higher than lo\e, higher -than grace, ior in all these there is still 
distinction This light is satisfied only with the supra'^ssential essence. 
It is bent on entermg into the simple ground, the still waste wherein is no 
distmction, neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost ; into the unity where 
no man dwelleth Then is it satisfied in the hght, then it is one , then it 
IS one m itself — as this ground is a simple shllness, m itself immovable, and 
yet by this immoi-abiUty are all things moved" (quoted in Hunt’s Essay 
cm Pantleism, p tSo). ■' 
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greater than the limit. If there were a limi t to it, then 
consaonsness as limited by other thmgs cannot be conscious 
of limits. Consciousness and limit are opposed in nature 
Ijmit is the nature of a thmg and consciousness is no thing. 

It is urged agamst Descartes that he tned to abstract the 
self totally from the not-sdf and established the reahty of 
the former independently in its own right. We must be 
clear that Saihkaxa’s s^ is not the individual knowing 
subject If Samkara tried to estabbsh the reality of the 
individual knowmg subject in abstraction from or as opposed 
to the not-self, he would get a plurahty of finite contentless 
sdves or an abstract umversal self The Atman of Samkara 
is neither the individual self nor a collection of such selves 
These latter are dependent on the umversal self Samkara 
says that it is “ not a thmg m the empmcal sense whidi we 
may indicate by words ; nor is it an object hke a cow which 
can be known by the ordinary means of knowledge. It 
cannot even be descnbed by its genenc properties or specific 
marks ; we cannot say that it acts in this or -that manner, 
smce it is always known to be actionless. It cannot, ther^ 
fore, be positively descnbed” Samkaxa’s self is different 
from the transcendental ego of Kant, which is purdy a onn 
which attaches to all objects of experience Thou^ it is 
said to transcend empirical consciousness, it is ®tih 
viduahsed, since it becomes the practical will 
account of its difference from the mpincal ego, which is a 
product of conditions, apphes to Samk^’s J 

Saihkara would say that the ever-present hght of 
is something perfect and not m process of 
practical will of Kant is the empirical s , or p 
is always the mdefinable sense of the bey . ^ 

absolute ego is not different in essence from the p 
seff, smce the activity by which it becomes actoally 
IS potmtially is determined by the non-ego I 
Samkara finds tie essence of personality lo ^ 
from other existences that he conten^ &at 
has no other existences “dependent of it ^ 

It is true, however, that the empmcal self is 

» Cp Gentile’s theory of the pure 
object (TAeory of Mtnd as Pare Ad. pp &-7) 
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undergoes changes or modifications of form. The modifica- 
tion ivliich reveals objects (visaya) is called the vrtti ^ The 
vrttis or modes of the internal organ are of four different 
kinds : indetermination (sam&iya) ; determination (ni§caya) , 
self-consaousness (garva) ; and remembrance (smarana). The 
one internal organ (antahkarana) is called mind (manas) when 
it has the mode of indetermination ; buddhi, or understanding, 
when it has the mode of determination ; self-sense (ahaihkara) 
when it has the mode of self-consciousness ; and attention 
(dtta) when it has the mode of concentration and remem- 
brance.® The cause of cogmtion is not the ultimate con- 
sciousness alone, but this consciousness as qualified by the 
mtemal organ. This internal organ differs with each indi- 
vidual, and so the cognition by one man does not mean 
cognition by all As the internal organ is a limited entity, 
it cannot apply itseff to all things in the world It functions 
within varying limits, which are defined by the past conduct 
of the individual to whom it belongs 3 

« It has other modifications in experiencing emobons. etc , which are 
not called vrttis 

’ The object of buddhi has but three moments m which it is bom, exists 
and dies, while citta endures The funcbon of citta is important from the 

f omt of view of worship, where contemplabon and concentrabon are essenbal. 

amkaradraws adistaucbon between manas, which has doubt for its function, 
and buddhi, which has determinafaon for its ptovmce (u 3 32 ) Manas 
mcludes samkalpa or conation, vikalpa or negation of conabon, sense- 
percepbon, memory, desires and emobons Buddhi is the higher power 
responsible for conception, judgment, reasonmg and self-consciousness 
The Sfimkhya, as we saw, admitted ahamkara m addibon to buddhi, though 
It merged citta m buddhi. The PanbhSfa gives all the four. Other Vedanta 
works, as Vedaniasara and VedS7ilasiddh5nta^arasamgraha, reconcile these 
divisions by idenbfymg manas with citta and buddhi with ahaml^a 
Later Advaita does not disbnguish mental states so much mto feelmg, 
knowledge^ and will, as into conceptual and perceptual levels of mmd*s 
acbvity with regard to all its modes of consciousness, afiecbve, cogmbve 
and vohbonal 

3 The jiva cannot illumine objects by its own essenbal nature of inteUi- 
gence without the aid of the modes of antahkarana, as ISvara does, since the 
jlia has avidjil as its limibng condition, while the absolute consciousness 
IS idenbcal with all things as their material cause and so illumines them only 
in relabon to itself By the very consbtubon of the jIva, it is not m relation 
with the external objects, but only with the internal organ See StddMnlaleia. 
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presupposes the modification of the • 

into (i) a subject who knows (pramatrcaitanya) the 
consaousness whiA b detemmed by the mtemal 
( ) the process of knowledge (pramanacaitanya), the cogmtive 
consaousness determmed by the vrtfa, or the modificaK 
the mtemj organ; and -{3) the object known (wsaya- 
^tanya), the consciousness detennined by the object cognised. 
Jhe ^timate consaousness is one only (ekam eva), pervading 
aM things (sarvavyapi), enlightening all, the internal organ, 
Its modification and the object.^ The arguments for the 
existence of antahkarana (mtemai organ),’ besides the senses, 
Me already familiar to us 3 The internal organ is so called 
because it is the seat of the functions of the sense as distinct 
from their outer organs. It receives and arranges what is 
conveyed to it through the senses It is not itself regarded 
as a sense, since, if it were a sense, it could not have a direct 
perception of itself or its modifications It is said to consist 
of parts and to be of medium size, neither atomic nor infinite • 
in magmtude. It has transparency, by which it reflects 
objects, even as the mirror has the lustre to reflect our faces 
The power to reflect objects, i e to become consaous of them, 
is not innate in the internal organ, but is acquired by it from 
its relation to the Atman Though the mtemai organ is said to 
shed its lustre on the objects and reflect them, it is stiE the 
Atman that reflects in it 1 Atman is the illuminator, and by 
means of it the internal organ perceives s The internal organ 


I Cp FaiicadaSi, vu gi 
• Vilcaspati regards manas as a sense 

3 Between the Atman and the organs of sense a connechng-link is 
necessary If we do not admit the mtenial organ, there would result either 
perpetual percepbon or peipetual aon-peicepbon, the former when there 
js the conjuncbon of the Atman, the sense (mdnya), and the object (njaya), 
the three consbtutmg the instruments of percgrtion If. on the conjunchoa 
of these three causes, the eBed did not follow, there would take place 
perpetual non-percq>bon But neither is the fact We have therefore to 
ackuoiriedge the existence of an internal organ on whose attenbon (avadhaua) 
and non-attenbon (anavadhkna) percepboo and non*percepbon take place 
(S B , ii 3 32) , , 

< See MantsSpaScaham Samhara here follows the SSrothya view tna 
buddhi, manas, etc , are in themselves uumtelligeni, though 
the power of mtelhgence from their proximity to purufa In the Adiai , 
the atman, which is mere self-lammousness, takes the place of . 

5 UpadeSasShasrf, xvni 33-54 See S B on Tait Up , u J , “ 

on Tait Up , u I. 
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smoke In the case of the perception of the ]ar, the consciousness 
determined by the jar is found to be unified with that determined by 
the vrtti of the internal organ falling on that jar, even as the space 
(akaia) enclosed witiun a vessel in the room is unified with that 
enclosed within the room itself Tlie two limiting conditions of 
ultimate consciousness, the modification and the object, do not pro- 
duce a difference, smee they are in the same spot This unification 
makes the cognition of the jar perceptual in character,' and marks 
off perception from inference The implication is that in perception 
the given element and its interpretation are welded together m a 
unity, while the given and the inferred elements are kept distinct in 
the act of mference In inference the mind only thinks the object but 
does not go out to meet it Perception is distinct from memory, since 
only past events are recollected A further qualification is mentioned, 
that the object and the mental mode must belong to the present time ' 
Different kinds of perception are admitted. Perceptions caused by 
the exercise of the senses (mdnyajanyam) are distmguished from 
those which are not caused by sense-activity {mdnyajanyam) Inner 
perceptions of desire, etc , are of the latter type The definmg feature 
of perception is not the mediation of a sense-organ, but the identity 
between the consciousness particularised by the object and that 
belongmg to the pramfina 3 When we perceive pleasure and such like 
mner states, the two hmitmg conditions of the pleasure and the mental 
mode of pleasure are necessarily situated m the same place It is, 
however, admitted that dharma and adharma (virtue and vice), though 
they are attributes of the mtemal organ, are not objects of perception 
No better explanation is given than that they are not fit objects of 
perception Fitness is an essential requirement 4 Expenence is our 
only guide on the question of what objects are fit and what not From 
verbal communication perceptual cogmbon may result when the object 
perceived is in contact with the mental mode, as m the assertion 
" thou art the tenth ” J The knowledge conveyed through the pro- 


« While the senses of smell, taste and touch produce a Imowledge of 
their respective qualities without moving beyond their quarters, those of 
sight and hearing move towards their objects The wave theory of sound 
IS not supported 

» Vartamanatvam. 

3 Pramauacartanyasya vi?aj^vacchumacaitany 3 bheda iti 

4 Yogyatva When the internal organ and its attributes are said to be 
objects of perception by the witnessing consciousness (saksin), even then 
the cognamg subject (pramatr) is associated with the vrtb or the mode, 
in the form of the mtemal organ and its attnbutes Cognition by the 
witness-self does not mean cogmsabihty without a mode, but only the 
absence of sense-mediation or inference, and such other means of knowledge 
When the mode of the mtemal organ is cognised, the cogniser need not be 
associated with a second vrtti or mode, and so on ad infinitum, since the 
first vrtti becomes its own object Vrttefi svavisayatvabhynpagamena. 

5 See Paiicadaii, vu 23 S 
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XV 

PERCtPTION 

knowledge : perception 

panson implicatron and negation’ Memory (smrti) is not 
wcludcd under nght knowledge, since novelty is said to be 
a feature of all knowlcdge.3 

Since Samkara docs not discuss the psycholow of perception and 

uHrn^' ““f «ens We liave^to content 
vitJi the account in the VcdStUnpanbkSsd whicli is evidently nnsate- 
ac ow ecotding to it, perception is the direct consciousness of 
objects obtained generally tlirough the exerase of the senses In 
scnsc-perccption there is actual contact between the percipient and 
the object of perception 4 WTien the eye is fixed on ajar, the internal 
organ is supposed to go out towards it, illuminate it by its own li ght , 
assume its shape and cognise it This inner activily is assumed to 
account for the transformation of the physical vibrations into mental 
states If w e simply stare at the blue slcy, w e do not perceive anything 

Tile internal organ functions like light, its vrtti moves outwards in 
the form of an elongated ray of light This vrtti, like the ray of light, 
extends only up to a certain distance This accounts for the non- 
perception of remote objects The vrtti identifies itself with the 
object, and its identification might spread over the whole snrronnding 
scene, MTiat we perceive depends on the nature of the mode If 
the mode takes the form ot tlie weight of the object, we perceive 
weight , if of colour, we perceive colour In inferrmg fire from smoke, 
the vrtti does not move up to the fire for the simple reason that fire 
is not m contact with the organ of vision which is in contact with 


> Sure^vam, in his Natskarmyastddh, draws a distinction between senp- 
tural means of knowledge (aganusa ptam^pas) and worldly (taaLika) See 
also Sainli^epaianraka, n 21. 

• See VedSniapanbhasS 

s Anadhigatabadhitarthavtsayajndnatvain piamatvam {tbtd , 1) Hus 
definition applies also to the persistent cognition of the same object (dhaiS- 
vSbikabnddlu), since it changes from moment to moment. 

1 Six different kinds of contact are admitted, »it samyoga, or conjnnchon 
of the object jar and the sense-organ eye ; samyuktatadatmya, or contact 
with the jamess of the jar, samyuktabhinnatadatmya, or contact wim 
the colouredness of the colour of the jar, taddtmya, or contarf with me 
sound, which is a property of akaia, not distinct from it, tadatmjaraoa- 
bhinna, or contact with the soundness of the sound , and viscsyai^e^a 
bhava, or the relation of the qualified and the qualification See 1 eaoii a 
paiibJiSsS and Stibamaift 
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presented object, there arises a modification of the internal organ in 
the form of tins object and its glitter The illusory silver is presented 
to the cogniser through the force of avidyfi ' aided by the residual 
traces of the past cognition of the silver, which are revived by the 
perception of the quahty of bnghtness common to the shell and the 
silver Silver as a modification of avidya resides m the consciousness 
particulansed by the object (idam) The substratum of the illusory silver 
is not the ultimate consciousness m itself, but the same particnlansed by 
the object In the case of illusory perception, we have two modes, 
one of thisness (idam) and the other of apparent silver The former 
is correct presentation and the latter has memory for one of its causes. 
The "silver" is supposed to be out there for the time being as 
Suktyavidyaparmama The same consciousness umfies the two 
modes, one true and the other false, and so error arises Even an 
illusory object is not simply nothing at all, else there were no illusion. 
When we call an object illusory we admit that it is something, but call 
it lUusory since it has not the status in the world that it claims to have » 
Though even real silver is not absolutely real accordmg to Samhara’s 
metaphysics, there is a difierence between the empixically real silver 
and apparent silver The perception of apparent silver is purely 
personal This apparent silver is cogmsed by the witness self alone,! 
and, hke pleasure and pam, dosed to other selves 4 

According to the Advaita, recognition (pratyabhijSa) is a perceptual 
process modified by the residua of past experiences The Advaita lays 
stress not only on the identity of the object but on the identity of the 
self recogmsmg 

Samkaia distinguishes the empirical ivorld, which is logically estab- 
Ushed, from dieams and illusions s The tests of logical reali'ty are 


> The author of NydySmrta asks whether the avidyS operative when 
we mistake a rope for a snake is also without beginning Our particular 
errors are concrete expressions of the primary avidya Cp the distinction 
between mula or pnmary, and tiila or secondary forms of avidya 

» On tfos^ew the production of silver m the place of the shell is as real 
produrtion of anything in the world, for every efiect subsists in the 
avidya out of which it is produced The Naiyayikas 
hold that there is no need to posit the production of an apparent silver 
Silver perceived elswhere is the object of the enoneous appr^ension, and 
a of enoneous judgment The Advaitin replies that the 
object of apprehension, though illusory, is immediately presentfand therefore 
a piece of silver perceived elsewhere at a different time cannot be the object 
ome present perception To get over the difficulty, the Naiyayika says 4at 
there is no direct sense-contact with the object, but only i^diaM non- 
bfa'* Bntif weadmitit: then eve^ 1 ^“ w^d 

cease to be an independent pramSna The objection that if the illusorv 
" P'U”- then we must s^ 

the cLm that'"T'“ ” niiserable," is set asideln 

me ground that I and silver" cannot be felt together 

! fs ’ Sukhadivad ananyavedya 
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IS not an object hr ^ wl“ch 

and the tdtimate consaonsness parbculansed by the m^de /vrHil 
which has taken the form of the ^ject " > ^ ‘ 

n„Z+ ® ^>sbncfaon between detennuiate (sankalpaka) and mdeter- 
niinate (nirwkalpalfa) perception is admitted In detenmnate per- 

Tt I’et’^een the thing detennined. tte 

^ ir^ determining attnbute. jamess > In indeterminate per- 
a^dete^mg attributes are left out of view No distmction 
exBte b^een S and P as in the propositions, " that art thou,” " this 
IS that Devadatta" In "that art thou,” smce the cogniser is the 
object, there is no difference between the consciousness of the cogniser 
and the consciousness of the mode in the form of the cogniser J We 
grasp the meaning of the proposition without apprehending the relabon 
between its different parts 


Another distmction is made on the basis of the cogniser, whether 
it IS jfvasSksi or I^varasaksi While the jfva is the ultunate con- 
sciousness particularised by the internal organ, the jivasaksi is tliat 
same consciousness conditioned or hmited by the internal organ 
The internal organ enters into the constitution of the jiva while it 
remams outside screening the jlvasaksi In the former case, it is an 
attnbute (vitesana), in the latter case a limitation (upkdlu) 4 With 
regard to I^vara and ISvarasak$i, mSya, talces the place of the internal 
organ While the ultimate consciousness particularised by mayS is 
the l5vara, the same consciousness conditioned by ma.y& is Uvara- 
s^si ISvara as a personal centre has the same relatJon to thenorld 
as the jIva to the organism 

The psychology of erroneous perception, such as mistaking a piece 
of shell for silver, is also studied When there is the contact of the 
eye affected by some disorder, such as cataract or the like, with the 


» *' Tattadmdnyayogyavartamanavisayavacchinnacaitanyabhinnatvam, 

tattadakaravrttyavacchmnajnanasya tattad amSe pratyaksatvam " See also 
VtvaranapraiHeyasamgrafia, i i 

* Ghataghatatvayor vaiiistyam 

5 It IS said ‘that m indeterminate perception mere bemg exclusive of 
all predicates is apprehended It is the summim genus, " mahasamanyam 
anye tu sattam" {NySyamailjart, p pB) Jayanta criticises this vicn on 
the gronnd that rf indeterminate perception gives us only " being,", then 
particular features cannot be perceived in determinate perception Besides 
the existence of an object cannot be perceived apart from its difTcrcnt 
qualibes Na ca bhedam vina satta grabitum api fafcyatc INySyantaHjan, 
P 98 ) 

s An attribute is an mvanabie distinguishing featarc, as blueness m a lotus 
A limitation IS a separable, distinguishable feature, as the red flower standing 
ui the vicinity of a crystal which seems to be red owing to its presence 
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insight is valuable. The whole question of the internal organ 
and its modifications winch take the form of me objects is 
dealt with m a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the 
place and significance of images which, together with sense- 
presentations, constitute the percept. Primitive consciousness 
is not a duahty but one mass of sentiency, and all knowledge 
grows by dissociation within it. The merit of this theory of 
perception, as of the Samkhya, is its open admission of the 
impossibihty of reducing consciousness to a mere material 
change. Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, 
and not explained in terms of non-conscious factors. When 
the Advaita says that the immediately perceived object has 
no existence distinct from that of the knower, it only means 
that the substratum wliich maintains the object is not different 
from that of the subject * Since all perceived objects must 
have an individuahty, eternal consaousness and mere negation 
are not objects of perception. 


XVI 

Inference 

Inference is produced by a knowledge of mvanable concomitance 
(vyaptiinana) which is its instrumental cause " When there is the 
knowledge that the minor term possesses the attribute as in the 
proposition ' the hill is smoky,' and also an awakemng of the mental 
impression due to previous presentative knowledge in the form ' smoke 
IS invanably accompamed by fire,’ there results the inference ’ the 
hill is on fire ’ ” A vyapti is defined as the commumty of reference 
existmg^ between the middle term (hetu) and the major (sadhya), which 
resides in all the substrata of the middle term, i e the minor term. 
It IS reached through the observation of the concomitance of the 
major and the middle and non-observation of non-concomitance * 
Positive mstances lead to the generalisation which is .confirmed by 
the negative evidence According to the Advaita. mference, strictly 
speakmg, foUoivs only from the knowledge of a concomitance expressed 
m a universal affirmative proposition as •* where there is smoke, there 
IS fire" Knowledge of a concomitance expressed m a universal 
negative, as m " where there is no fire, there is no smoke," leads to 

* Pramatrsattatinktasattakatvabhavah 

• Vedantaparibhasa, u Sa ca vyabhicaiajnane sati sabacara darSanena 
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the fulfilment of the conditions of place, tune, cause, and non-contra- 
diction ' The objects of dieam do not confonn to these tests 

The dream world, if it has any claim to reahty, must hang together, 
even if it hangs on nothing , but the dream expenences are contra- 
dicted not only by walang ones but also in the same dream Samliaia 
allows that dream states which have a prophetic significance arc 
existent, though their objects are unreal. So the dream world is not 
real in the same sense as the waking one * Illnsonly surmised objects 
seen in a dream continue until an intuition of the reality underlying 
it anses The objection is put forward that the dream objects must 
persist in the walang condition, smce an mtuition of ultimate con- 
sciousness which IS the only reality does not anse m waking expenence 
The Advaitin draws a distmction between sublation (badha) and 
cessation (mvrtti) In the former the effect is destroyed together with 
its mater^ cause , m the latter the cause persists, though the effect 
is nullified Only an intuition of reality is capable of destroying 
avidya, which is tlie material cause of the world of appearance 
Cessation happens whenever a new mental mode anses or some ongmal 
defect disappears Bream objects disappear on walang, not because 
there is an intuition of reality, but because other modes anse and iie 
defects of sleep disappear The knowledge of the shell removes the 
illusion of silver Bream consciousness is a form of memory, and 
therefore essentially different from perceptual states J 


The theory of perception adopted by the Advaita Vedanta 
is rather crude on the scientific side, though its metaphysical 

* DeSakalanumttasampattir abadba^ ca 

> Paramarthikas tu nayam samdhyairayah sargo viyadSdisaiga 

^ SB ^ S9 It is held by later commentators that Samkara here 
refers to the view of another school (S B , i l 9) See also ® . 

gamkara believes that even dreams excite joy “d tear m 
one’s past good and evil (S B . a 3 *8)^ 

expenence, it is sometimes said that the ™ dreams 

(anavacchmnacaitanya) is the basis of dreams, ^ , ^h,ch 

must occur even outside the consciousness pheiomona 

cannot be adnutted The witnessmg s^ul 5 dreams a the 

with which It coexists V, on the other hand the m a«am 

consciousness hmited by the ego (ahamlmrfdyavacchmnwaito y h 

the dreamer should perceive dreams as one with ^ u, rienbea! 

The proposed substratum and ^li® ° ^ thing located 

relation (tadatmyasambandha), or the relation of loca ^ the 

SSheyasaraudha, Jheu the 

form " I am an elephant" or " I am thalU 

the dreamer perceives that he sees M elephan 

“different from him or belonging to „“‘ted for. since (he 

view IS accepted, the variety of “"“f g ^ ,t were the basis of 

universal consciousness is common to 
dreams, then the dreams of all egos should be the 
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Samkara, and are said to be unborn while the individuals are * The 
iimversals live below and behind what is seen and felt They are the 
originals in heaven of things on earth They represent the norms 
according to which God has been moulding the umverse 

The Veda is eternal wisdom, and contains the timeless roles 
of all created existence. The Vedas are of superhuman 
origin (apauruseya) and express the mind of God * While 
the significance of the Vedas (vedartha) is eternal, the texts 
themselves are not so, since they are re-uttered by ISvara 
in each world-age. The Advaitm admits that the Vedas are 
collections of letters, words and sentences, and begin to exist 
at the creation and cease to exist at the universal dissolution 
of things, even as akaia and other dements rise and fall out. 
" In spite of the constantly repeated interruption of the 
course of the world, a necessary determination (niyatatvam) 
exists in the beginnmgless samsaxa." 3 The Vedas are said 
to embody the ideal form of the universe, and since the latter 
is constant, the Vedas are said to be eternal. Since the 
successive worlds have thdr constant form (niyatakrti), the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is not impaired at any successive 
world-epoch 4 The archetypal forms are not eternal in the 
sense in which the ultimate^reahty is eternal, since they are 

» Later Advaitins do not admit the existence of nniversals, since they 
are neither perceived nor inferred The perception of the same form m 
different individuals is not a proof of the existence of the nniversals (na 
tffvat gau gaur ity abhmnakaragrahi pratyak^am jatau pramihiam) To 
apprehend the cow in different mstances is not mdicative of the existence 
of the universal “ cow," smce the apprehension of the moon m different 
vessels m which it is reflected does not mean the reality of a universal 
moon. To say that we apprehend the same nature of " cow " m all mdi- 
vidual cows IS not true Even if it he true, it only means that there are 
common quahties, and not nniversals m the realist sense We do not 
perceive an radividual cow as possessing the universal essence We perceive 
the same configuration or arrangement of parts, which is not the same as 
universal essence See TatlvapradlpiM, p 303 The Buddhist arguments 
agamst the reality of nniversals are repeated m Citsukhi 

’ S B , 1 I 3 Cp Plato " God's mmd is the rational order of the 
universe " (713, E Jowett's version) 

1 D S V , p 70 

4 " The great bemg which, accordmg to scripture (Brh , 11 4. 10), brought 
forth nnwearymg m sport, like the outbreathmg of a man, the Rg-Veda and 
the rest, as a mine of all knowledge, which is the basis of the division mto 
gods, animals, men, castes, stages of life and the like, this bemg must possess 
an unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence " (S B , 1 i 3) 
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SC n 5*?'“^ 1-^5. «.» » 

element of negativity in them I hn^e nn 

(kevalanvayi). Ethe nudd,^^ 

together mev;rymmor term JnH nf f 

■• tte » „„„T,XC“' rcs/C^T.ni'r 
5r„T“;'?“," *” »s“C'Cr™ 

rrcccsir ■“""' “ “• 

tt.csxT«rc“C“'rt r r 

attnbute as the merely affirmative mth regard to Brahman Sinrc 

Sr“eLtnr"?“h ““ d«ferences, the negation of all 

ttogs IS existent Barbara represents tlie true syllogistic form The 

feSS f ® distinction between inference for one's oim sale 
(svartha) and inference for the sake of others (parartha) The latter 
as hree members, which may be either proposiUon, reason and 
example, or example, applicatioii and conclusion 


XVII 


Scriptural Testimony 

Agama or scriptural testimony, is accepted by llie Advnifin 
M an independent source of knowledge A sentence is valid 
if the relation implied by its meamng is not hdsificd b} any 
other means of knowledge » 


Samkara criticises the sphota theory of words, and agrres with 
Upavarsa that the letters only arc the word Tlicst. lelltrs do nt 
pass away, " since they are recognised as the same letters ticli lir* 
they are produced anewf"* Words denote the class (jJti or .Ur'i' 
and not the individuals (vjaUti), which arc infinite m niitntw-T Fi"'-’ 
It IS onI> the individuals that haie ongtn ami tkstriitlion and not tJ* 
classes, the relation between the words and the ela,'-s>s dmotc'' *)' 
them IS said to be relatis eU eternal. The meaning of a v f.rtl i' tw' ' ' * 
direct (Sakja) and implud (laUsja) The uni'ttsals ate athmit’d 


« Yasja s.'d.jwija tltparj nj-:ijIbhSlasi n-i-go we a t' 

dhjatc tad ijUjani pratnamm 

» " The letters of which a word cosi'iiti, o'sLtfJ t>) a c/rts-s o-'" 
numl'cr, Inet tfirough tradiii'inal use cat* mi nto a cn'.*:!’ i n'J a •’ ’ 
sen’c At the time when thej arc cinp’ij-d th'., ji'i-'at t’- 
such to t!u' iind' '•'tandv"v ' In h, aftT hasi"^ np, 
kt’iTS la sseci la. findii r finp'f henda It'- * 'i'v r " , - 

thuv n"-riiaglj latiaiate to Ui- u''>li.',tr' It .g Ut’ ■I'-' !- 
L 3 
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an unsubstantial dream. '* We are compelled to admit 
objects outside our knowledge (upalabdhi). For no one 
knows the column or a wall as a mere form of knowledge, 
but everyone knows the column and the wall as objects of 
knowledge And that everyone knows this is shown by the 
fact that those who deny outward objects bear witness to 
this when they say the form perceived mtemaUy seems as if 
it were outside ’’ " Knowledge and object are drSerent.” 
The variety of knowledge is determined by the variety of 
objects We perceive objects, we do not merely contemplate 
apparitions The mental activity of perception is not the 
explanation of the object, but the nature of the object is the 
cause of the mental activity. Mere presence to an mdividual 
consciousness is not the esse of a thing. Even when we 
perceive pain, it is not a mere mental afiection It is as 
objective and existent as any object of consciousness. We 
perceive things as they are, and they are what they appear 
to be. Even metaphysically, as we shall see, Saihkara is 
obhged to posit an object, for consciousness is mere knowing 
or awareness It has no content, no states. It is a pure, 
featurdess transparency. The colour, the richness, the move- 
ment and the tumult are all on the object side We dis- 
tmguish between sensmg, perceiving, remembering, imagmmg, 
reflectmg, judging, reasoning, beheving, because the objects 
of consaousness are different. Pure consciousness neither 
gives nor receives. Even in erroneous perception there is 
some object. That is why for Samkara, as for Bradley, 
there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors ^ 
Only, while true ideas answer to our needs and fit into our 
conception of reahty as a systematic whole, erroneous idpag 
refuse to do so The world, seen, fdt, tasted and touched, is' 
as real as the bemg of the man who sees, feels, tastes and 
touches* The mind with its categones, on the one side. 


I " Subject to a further explanation, all truth and aU error on my view 
may be called relative, and the difference between them in the end is one 
of degree " {Tndh and Reality, p 252) For Samkara's cnticism of Buddhist 
subjectivism, see I P , pp 632-^34 

> Commenting on the PraSna Ujjamsad, Samkara says; "It cannot be 
smd that ttere exists an object, but it cannot be known It is like saymn 
that a ^ible object is seen, but there is no eye. Where there is no know- 
ledge, there is no knowable " (vi. 2) 
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Srna? “ P?wer of denotation in connection with ihar 

25, denoted), the creation of 

such ^dividual things as are capable of having those words 
applied to them is called the origination from those words ” ' 
ISvara who is eternally free in intelligence and volition, 
reniembers these and manifests them in eveiy cyde Creation 
IS the actua^ation of the same words, or the objective reason, 
which IS timeless The authontativeness of the Vedas is 
defended on grounds other than those urged by the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa thinkers The Vedas are eternal and sdf- 
luminous, since they reveal the character of God, whose ideas 
they embody. Their validity is self-evident and direct, even 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form.* 


Smrti or tradition, has not absolute validity It is to be 
accepted when its teaching conforms to 5ruti,3 whidi gives us 
knowledge which is not open to the senses or thought < Even 
iruti cannot supersede science on the question of matter and 
its properties 5 It is, however, the sole authonty on questions 
of virtue and vice (dharma-adhaima) Regardmg the nature 
of reahty, inference and mtuition may also be employed.® 


xvin 

Refutation of SosjEcnvisM 

The relatively endurmg framework of the external world 
is not expunged from Samkara’s picture of reality He does 
not believe that the perception of a chair or a table is liie 
perception of a mental state, for that -would be to fly m the 
face of aU evidence and dissolve the matenal umverse into 

' s B , 1 3 28 

» Vedaqra hy nirapck^adi s^^rthe pTamanyam raver iva rupanfejc 

5 SB,u I. r * SliG.iii CO- 

)SB^i.I4,z*3 7« ^ S.B , J 2* 
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contents of the universe are spiritual m theu: character.* 
Atman thus is the final fact transcending both the sub- 
ject apprehending and the object apprehended, the ultimate 
reahty outside of which there is nothmg existent When 
once we have the subject-object opposition, the Atman 
appears as the supreme subject for whom all that exists 
is the object, and we all are subordmate subjects with 
portions of the object-world belonging to us It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Sariikara's theory that Atman is all to 
say that the physical facts and mentd forms stare us in the 
face. He does not deny- it An ultimate metaphysical 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to empincal facts. 

Saihkara’s theory of truth is, strictly speaking, a radical 
reahsm. Logical truth is mdependent of psychological pro- 
cesses Against the MHmamsakas, Samkara argues that, while 
the pursuit of the ideal of truth or the process of psychological 
valuation maj"^ depend on the free choice of the individual,* 
the object of valuation is independent of all these 3 We may 
or may not engage in the activity of seekmg the true. This 
choice rests with us ; but if we do take up the enterpnse, the 
nature of truth will have only to be accepted by us i Know- 
ledge is never created or produced, but is always manifested 
or revealed M'hile the manifestation may be a temporal 
process, what is manifested is out of time ICnowledge has 
no history, while our mental life has one. Perception and 
inference serve as vehicles for the revelation of knowledge 
under the limitations of empirical life. 


XIX 

The Criterion of Truth 

According to the Advaita, a mental mode (vrtti) must 
have an object (vi§aya). The latter may be either the mode 
Itself or something else. It may apprehend an external 
object when it is modified m the form of the latter or appre- 

' ‘ Pum^acittai’yaparadhltia. S B , i 2.4, 

3 Na Trastuj^thatmyajfianam puro^abuddhyapeksam. 

• SB .1, 1 4 
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6 ‘■ogerner. ijie essential correlalivitv of -snKioot ™ j 
object, -R^ch IS the central truth of all ideahsm, is accepted 

inadtnSloJV? f mentalism and reahsm as 

<hsSS hJZ T" Not only does Samlara 

t position from that of subjective ideahsm, but 

waW distinction between the states of 

experiences conflict viUi 
those of ivakmg Me, the latter are not sublated in any other 
state (of empincahty) i 

Samkara repudiates the view that the things of the 
world are pliantoms of our creation, he upholds a metaphysical 
Idealism m the sense that even the objects of knowledge are 
phases of spint (visayacaitanya). The contents of knowledge 
are ultimately irreducible to matter or motion or energy or 
mmd-stufE, for these themselves are concepts of thought. 
Objects have no existence for themselves, and if they are not 
the contents of my or your consciousness, they are the contents 
of the divme consaousness * To the divme consciousness 
world-systems are present, full of contents and selves tliat 
are aware of their contents The contmuous divme percipient 
accounts for the permanent world-order He is superior to 
the firate selves and objects in his infinity of content and 
complete presence to himself He is the universal spint 
who creates and is aware of the contents of the universe 
As we deal wth our private contents, so does God deal vith 
the world-systems This larger world and the dinnc con- 
sciousness for which it IS are botli contracted into subordinate 
centres %vhich are onlj' partially free AH contents arc sus- 
tained by the dmne consaousness, and were tlic latter known 
intensely enough it would be a veritable sea of consciousness 
WTien tlie indmdual awakes to life, breaks down the con- 
tracting upadhis wluch limit his vision, he will realise that 
the whole world is filled with Atman inside and out, e\<n as 
the water of the sea is filled with salt. Strictlj spcwking, pH 


» Maivara jlgantopnlatidhatn \astu stamliiridil.iHt 1 t-,. 
avasthrijSm bSdhjalc (S B , u 2 . *9)- 

» Even Bcrielcj, «lio js gcncnlly cliargcd wjlh •’iitjifclui n 
a. God x'ho perceives the sjslem of the unufM",/:, thui offering 
all thobc tdtas which ha^c nci place in the miniiii of indi^idtial thnl'-*? 
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regarding things is their correspondence vith the nature of 
things I Sanakara allows that truth and error both have 
reference to objects But in the ultimate sense there is only 
one reahty (vastu), Brahman, and no idea corresponds to it. 
and so all our judgments axe imperfect 

The pnnaple of non-contradiction (abadha) is, in Sariikara, 
the test of truth. Knowledge which is not contradicted is 
truth* The straight stick appears bent in the water. Its 
crookedness in water is as real to the eye as its straightness 
to the touch. Touch corrects the judging oi the eye and 
reveals a more constant relation. This definition emphasises 
the systematic character or harmomous nature of truth. 
But can we succeed in comprehending all thmgs in a unity ? 
Does anyone lay claim to wholraiess of knowledge about life 
and the umverse ? We know little of the past and nothing 
of the future, and the present is so immense that it exceeds 
our range of experience. WTiatever undergoes a radical 
transformation by the experience of something dse is not 
itself or is not its own truth. Dream states are contradicted 
by waHng experiences, which latter are contradicted by 
insight into reahty (brahmanubhava). This is the highest, 
since there is no other knowledge that can contradict it.3 
Let us be clear that these tests are at best empirical Highest 
knowledge, according to Samkara, is the immediate witness 
of reahty to itself, and this is rendered possible by the fact 
that the knower and the knoum are ultimately one real. 
Lopcal proof arises only m the empmcal world, where this 
ultimate oneness of the observer and the observed is obscured 
by &e doggmg psychological hindrances which are summed 
up in the word avidya. Logical proof enables us to break 
down the obstructing veils and reveal the self-evident character 


» Evam bhetavastnifisaj^am piamSnyaro vastotantram (S B , i i 2) 

_• Cp Bhamatf Abadhitanadhigatasamdigdhabodhaianakatvani hi pra- 
manatvampramanSnam (114) See also Vedantapanbhasa Abadhitaitha- 
vi§ayajnSnatyam "A cognition is not valid simply because it represents 
a tcing as it actually is, nor is it tnvalid because it represents it other- 

object IS such as is not subsequently 
rejected (as unreal), and it is invalid when its object is thns rejected^ 
vahdity can belong only to the knowledge 
of Brahman obtamed by means of the scnptures and not by any othS 
cogmtions" (Aduaifosiddfn, 1 12) uy any oiner 

3 Badhakajfianantarabhavat (S B , u j. 14). 
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“ cognition of cognition, 
^ cognitions aie self-luminous There is no int Jvemng 
meatd mode between a cogmtive process and the cognition 
f this latter. There is direct and immediate consciousness 
of a cognition. In the apprehension of a mental mode there 
IS a direct mtellectual intuition* Cogmtions are said to be 
s^-lu^ous (svaprah^a) w the sense that they are objects 
of their own apprehension.3 Knowledge is known to be vahd 
directly, te fay the same instrument by which it is knmra as 
knowledge All knowledge is true knowledge 

We cannot think what is not true. If we can, then truth 
will be imattainable, for any standard of truth we can adt^t 
will be unable to supply the mtrmsic deficiency of thought 
itself, since the apprehension of the standard will itself be an 
act of thought and thus sufier from the natural uncertainty 
of thought. Therefore we must grant that there is no thought 
which is not a true thought, and error is only privation due to 
the passions and interests of men Which cloud the intellect 
Even the acceptance of ^ruti does not compromise the indi- 
vidual and intrinsic character of truth, for &cuti refers only 
to a kmd of experience (anubhava) which may be accepted 
as provisionally true. 

While thus all knowledge bears immediate witness to its 
own validity, this self-evident character is hidden by our 
psychological prejudices, and to know that empirical know- 
ledge is free from flaws, empirical tests hke corregiondence, 
practical efiiaency and coherence are also employed “The 
question of the reahty of a thing does not depend on human 
notions It depends on the tfamg itself To say of a post 
that it IS either a post or a man or something else is not to 
give its truth That it is a post is alone the truth, smce it 
answers to the nature of the thmg." The test of truth 


« Svavisayavrtti. » Kevalasaksivodyatva 

3 The Bhatta theoiy that a cognition which is itself unpcrccivca ^ 
apprehend an object is declared to he dcfectrve Nor can a cognition oo 
object of another cognition, since cognitions arc not of the 
scious objects This is also the view of Piabhakata 
hold that a cognition cognises itself and manifests itself Ihe ‘ 
contends that a cognition is not apprehended or manifested “r ® .. . 
If a cogmtion can make iteolf an object of cognition, then it can 
the object of another cognition 
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is possible only with regard to the self qualified by the 
internal organ * 

Samkaxa supports the inadequacy of all empirical know- 
ledge by pomtmg out its affinity to the kind of knowledge 
possessed by animals.* “ For just as the animals, when, for 
mstance, a sound strikes their ears, in case the perception of 
sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in 
case it is agreeable, move towards it — ^as, when they see a 
man ivith a stick raised before them, thinkmg ' He will strike 
me,’ they try to escape, and when they see one with a handful 
of fresh grass, approach him — so men also whose knowledge 
is more devdoped (v 3 nitpannacittah), when they perceive 
strong men of temble aspect, with drawn swords in their 
hands, turn away from them and turn towards the contrary. 
Thus with reference to the means and objects of knowledge, 
the process in men and animals is alike Of course, in the 
case of animals, perception and similar processes go on without 
previous judgment (avivekapurvakah) ; but, as can be seen 
by the resemblance even m the case of developed men 
(vyutpattimatam), they are for the time bemg the same.” 3 

* Of this self there can also be recognition While the recognising agent 
IS the self qualified by the internal organ, the object of recognition is the 
empirical self qualified by the earher and the later temporal experiences 
The difference m the conditioning adjuncts renders it possible for the self 
to be at the same time agent and object of action Immediate consciousness 
vouches for acts of recognition m the form " I am now the same person I 
was " Cp with this Kant's theory " Through this ' I ’ or ' He ’ or * It ' 
(the thmg] which thmhs, nothing is set before our consciousness except a 
transcendental subject = X. which is known only through the thoughts 
that are its predicates (or more properly which it attaches as predicates to 
other things), and of which, if it is separated from other thmgs, we cannot 
have the smallest conception In attemptmg to grasp it, m fact, we turn 
round it m a contmual circle, smce we must always make use of it m order 
to make any judgment regardmg it Here, therefore, we are brought mto 
an awkward pass, out of which there is no escape, because the consciousness 
in quesfaon is not an idea which marks out for us a particular object, but 
a form which attaches to all ideas m so far as they are referred to objects, 
1 « m so far as anythmg is thought through them " (Caud Cnttcal Plnlosophy 
of Kant, vol n, p 25) Descartes thought that smce it was possible to 
abstract the subject m thought and free it from all detenmnation, it existed 
as an object among objects A logical possibility was transformed mto an 
actually existent substance 

• Pa^vadibhii cavise^at (S B , Introduction) See D S V , p 57 n 

J Cp Darwm • “ The difference m mmd between man and the higher 
ammals, great as it is, is certainly one of degree and not of kmd " {Descent 
of Man). 
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checks by whfcfwfb^e^rdll^ 


XX 


The Inadequacy of Empibicai, Knowledge 

EmpricaJ knowledge revels in the distinctions of knower 
Wiedge and the Imo^vn,« while the real is free from all 

excludes relations, then rela- 
S M “ imperfect_ It is avidya. since it does not 

yidd me true nature of things (vastusvarupam) The real 
s^. w^ch IS pure consciousness, is not an object of knowledge 
The self can never be the subject and the object of the knowing 
process In true self-consaousness the subject must be all 
out mere in me object, so mat mere is nothmg more left in 
the subject In no state of mind is the subject before itself 
as an object.3 Anything becomes an object only when we 
think of it as having a place in space and time , but these 
latter, as well as me objects mat fall within mem, are there 
only in relatwn to me self mat holds mem togemer So the 
universal wimess of all knowledge is unmanifest and imper- 
ceptible, “i The impossibility of gra^mg me real as an object 
of knowledge is me cause of the sense of me beyond in all 
knowledge While me process of knowledge is nothmg more 
than a manifestation of me ultimate reahtj’’, it is impossible 
to catch me real in a process of self-consdousness As 
me Atman is me condition of time and space and all 
objectivity, it involves a hysteron-proteron to confine 
Atman ■within me limits of its own offspring " How shall 
I know you ^ " is as absurd a question as Cnto's to 
Socrates, " How shall I bury you ? " 5 Self-consdousness 


^ • Avidyakalpitam vedyaveditp^edanabhedam (S B , i i 4) 

> S S S S , xii 47 See alsQ Advattamaharanda, p 19 See SB on 
Gaudapada's Kdnhd, iv 67 

3 See S B on Tait Up , u i 

4 Avyalctam aniDdnyagr^yam sarvadt^yasak^ti^t (m 2 23) 

s Socrates chafis Onto for asking the question inuncdiately after Cnto 
had admitted the validity of arguments tending to show that Socrates was 
neither temporal nor spabal and so could not be buned 
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Objectivity does not consist in the fact that jiiatata (knownness) is 
produced m the object as the Kaumanla holds, for this effect is not 
admissible To say that objects are those which are practically useful 
IS not permissible, for there are many useless thmgs like the sky which 
are objects of consciousness Objectivity cannot mean that the thing 
is the object of the function of thought ^nanakarana), smce it apphes 
only to perceived objects and not those remembered or inferred 
Again, while m perception the consaous mode is moulded after the 
nature of the object, this is not the case with inferred objects We do 
not understand the exact nature of the relation between consciousness 
and the objects of which we ate conscious Strictly speakmg, all the 
life and movement belong to the object side, with which, we can only 
say, consciousness is compresent, m Alexander’s phrase, and this 
compresence is assumed as mtelhgible, smce subject and object are 
not opposed to each other but fall within the universal consciousness 


All thought struggles to know the real, to seek the truth, 
but, unfortunatdy, it can attempt to know the real only by 
relating the real to something other than itself The real is 
neither true nor false. It simply is. But in our knowledge 
we refer this or that characteristic to it All knowledge, 
whether perceptual or conceptual, attempts to reveal reality 
or the ultimate spirit * While perception is an event in 
time, non-existent both before it happens and after, it is 
still the manifestation of a reality which is not in time, tbn n g b 
it falls short of the real which it attempts to manifest. So 
far as madequacy to the grasp of the real is concerned, all 
means of knowledge are on the same levd All judgments 
are false in the sense that no predicate which we can attribute 


to the subject is adequate to it. We have either to say 
Realify is Reality, or say that Reality is X, Y or Z The 
former is useless for thought, but the latter is what thought 
actually does It equates the real with something dse, 
ie the non-real To attribute to the real what is 
from i t is what $&inkara call s adhvasa. or at tributing tn nnA 
^g what is different from it£ j^ Adhvasa is defined as the 
appearance of a thing where it is not 3 When the Hght 
appears double, or when the rope appears as a snake, we 
have adhyasa All knowledge of finite things is in a sense 
the negation of pure bdng, smce objects are imposed (adhyasta) 

’ "^tTa caitanj^m eva {VedartapanbhSsS, i), , 

Adhyaso nama atasmims tadbuddhih S B , Introducfaon irtl H 

5 Smrtirupah paratraparSvabl^sal^. * ^ 
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In all this Satnkara has in view the selective nature of mental 
activity Our practical interests determine our whole thought 
procedure The internal organ helps us to concentrate 
consciousness on a narrow range, hke a bull’s-eye lantern 
which restncts the illumination to a particular spot. We 
take note of those features of the " what ” of things which 
have a significance for our purposes Even our general laws 
are established with a view to our plans and mterests 

Samkara emphasises the pomt that discursive thinking, 
however extended, cannot lead us to an apprehension of reahty. 
The philosophical miagmation of Voltaire has conceived of 
beings with nearly a thousand senses, who could yet come no 
nearer to the apprehension of what reahty is than those 
apparently less fortunate creatures who have only the five 
senses. It is difficult to know precisely how far our knowledge 
of the external world winch saence mvestigates is objective. 
The more we reflect on the matter the more impossible it seems 
to assert that the world known to us under the conditiras of 
empirical knowledge is the real in itself. The man wi ve 
senses knows more than the blind man. May not the re 
exceed the empincal conception of it, even as the world know 
to sight exceeds that known to touch ? May not a state 
like that of brahmanubhava, or what Tennyson has c^ed a 
"last and largest sense," enlarge our own knowledge 
teality, as the gift of sight would enlarge that ^ ^ “ 
blind men ? This view does not involve any 
regard to the world of saence and common sense So tog « 
we do not reach a higher plane attainable ^ ^ 

intelligences, our conclusions are qmte valid, except th y 
remain on the same plane as their premises. 

Samkara, as we shall see, enforces iSi'S 

IS vitiated by a central daw. by a mass of the human mmd 

atshowingtheunmtelhgibililyofevepf con^ ch ^ 55, we 

employs Though we talk freely about e^e^n ^ (d*) 

for us to understand the true “o^ness must to 

and the objects of conscionsness (drM wh-ch rt 

admitted to have some kind of of knowledge at 

dlummes Were it not so, there ^ The kind of con- 

time regardless of the nature of the ogecta ^ 
nection between co“saousness_Md ita 
(samyoga) nor inherence (samavaya). t e neitne 
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the ascertainment of the ultimate consciousness by the exclu- 
sion of all that is imposed on it is vidya, or wisdom.^ 

What Samkara means by subject and object, Atman and 
non-Atman, is the transcendental reahty and the empirical 
existence. The "object” includes the individual agents, 
bodily organs and material world, etc. The subject is the 
ultimate consciousness* on which the whole object world 
depends. It is the characteristic of all objects of conscious- 
ness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state 
(vrtti). Even when we comprehend the nature of the ultimate 
Atman from the scriptural texts, we do not comprehend its 
true nature. The true knowledge of Atman is devoid of any 
form or mode.3 

That particular application of adhyasa which inclines us 
to break up the nature of the one absolute consciousness into 
a subject-object relation results from the very constitution 
of the human mind This adhyasa. which gives rise to the 
world of subjects and objects, is said to be beginningless 
(anadi), endless •(ananta), natural (naisargika), possessed of 
the form of wrong knowledge (mithyapratyajrarupah), the 
cause of the agency, enjoyment and activity of the individual 
. souls,'! and patent to all.s 

Saifakara’s analysis of erroneous perception gives us a clue 
to his view of knowledge. When we mistake a rope for a 
snake and judge " This is a snake,” we have two elements : 
the " this,” or what is present to the senses, and the " snake,” 
which we attribute to the " this ” The latter describes the 
mode or form in which we happen to cognise the presented 
^tum. The error of the judgment is due to the dement of 
interpretation or what our thought superimposes on the groimd. 
The " this ” dement, or what is actually present before us, 
persists even after the disillusionment. Saihkara argues that, 
even m normal perception, we have the two -dements of a 

' SB.i. 1. 1. » SB, 1. 1 I. 

3 To the objecUon that Atman is not an object, and so the attnbutes 
of other objects cannot be imposed on it, 6amkara rephes that it is the 
object of the notion of self ; nor is it necessary that the object shonld be 
m contart ^th onr sense-organs, since the ignorant attribute dark-blue 
colour to akaSa, ■which is not an object of sense-perception 

* Karti Ivttbhoktrtvapravartakah j Saivalokapratyakiab. 

voL. n 
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on the one eternal consciousness The most striking ingfanp B 
of this adh 5 'asa is the confusion * of subject with object where 
we attribute to the Atman actiiity, agency and enjoyment 
Strictly speakmg, there is nothing different from the subject, 
for the subject of reality mcludes all that we can possibly 
predicate of it. tDiat we attnbute to the subject is somethmg 
less than the real, an appearance thereof. " Object (visap) 
and subject (visa}^!). having as their province the presenta- 
tion of the ' thou * (jnismat) and the * I ' (asmat), are of a 
nature as opposed as darkness and hght. The transfer of the 
object which has as its province the ' thou ’ (or the not-self) 
and its qualities to the pure ^iritual subject which has for 
its proiince the idea of the ' I ’ (or the seJi), and, conversely, 
the transfer of the subject and its qualities to the object, is 
logically false Yet in mankind this procedure, resting on 
false knowledge (nuth 5 'ajnananimitta), of pairing together the 
true and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural 
(naisaxgika), so that they transfer the being and quahties of 
the one to the other.” * Adhj-asa leading to avidya is " the 
presupposition of all practical distinctions — made in oidinaiy 
hfe and the Vedas — betiveen means of knowledge, objects oi 
knowledge (and knowers) and all spiritual texts, whether 
they bdong to karma or jfiana ”3 All the sources of know 
ledge are vahd only until the ultimate truth is gained,^ and 
thus have rdative value, for the finite understanding. All ovff 
knowledge is, strictly speakmg. non-knowledge (avidya), and 

1 Atmaiukriratarataphaladyaiopalaisanam. Eanfs 

W^sion.'^^KS^^pir^the-tEinfcirig self cpacepUons wU* it ^ 
TppU^to phenomena ^«n nnder conditions oi 
thiafemg self as a substance with things outside it, a case of 

» S B . Intaidnctioii Dehadijv anStmasu aham asmlty atma 

^"^i^WittontVi delnsion that ‘I' and ' 

sense-organs and the bte, no knower can exist, m aid of the 


possible mthont tiansfeinng the being ol seu (a™-, 
mthont aU this talang place no f 

independent of embodied existence Bo imowledffe perceptou 

hnoLig IS passible Consequently, the ^ 

i the rest belong to the province of avidya 5 JS . lunou 


is mdependent of embodied existence 
no 

and ^ 

Q S V., p s6 n ; S S S S , sai. 85-S6 
« S B , 1. 1 4. 
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nature to the demand of reason proves the reality of a 
universal mind, which on the one hand ensouls nature and 
on the other is the cause of the reason in us, partiapatmg in 
and co-operating with the universal mind ^ The reality of sn 
ordered world exists only for mind and in terms of ^d 
The world of an animal presupposes the mind of an animal ; 
that of man, the mind of man The whole world reality in 
its fulness and complexity postulates a universal^ and perfect 
ISvara, who sustams those parts of the universe which 
are unperceived by us Our phenomenal knowledge sugg^ts 
the noumenal as a necessity of thought, hut not as something 
known through the empirical pramanas Bang men, we 
think in a human fashion The universal reahty is viewed 
as a central personahty or subject with the whole world as 
object. This is the synthesis arrived at through logic, but 
there is no necessity about it It is not an immediate object 
of thought. It is assumed as the highest sjmthesis of our 
expenence, and so long as other expenence is of the same 
texture, it wiH hold ' The subject-object relation apphes to 
the animal world, the human and the divine alike. But these 
two constituents of experience are relative to each other and 
subject to the same laws of change and devdopment. That 
fuUy constructed view of reahty in which every element, 
subject and object, mind and body, present, past and future, 
shall have fallen into its proper place, is not an object of 
human experience, though the ideal goal of all thinking. 
But all knowledge, whether of God or man, involves the 
subject-object relation, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
the highest. All determinate knowledge is a self-abnegation, 
involving, as it does, a modalisation of the ultimate con- 
sciousness into the subject, mode and object. Except in 
ecstatic intuition, there is the given element distinct from 
the cogmsmg subject reaching to it through a mode. Thinking 
and logic bdong to the level of finite life, wMle ultimate 
reality transcends thought. The real is present to itself and 
has therefore no need to think itsdf. 


> U 1. XI. 
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datum and an intcrjwctaljon, and asks, What is it that is 
coiuinoi) as the subdralum of all objects of our consciousness? 
Is there anylliing winch is licid in common by eveiything we 
perceive, normal and abnormal, true and false? Samkara 
answtn. that it is being. ]ivcr3rthing we perceive is perceived 
as cvi‘<tent, W'halcvcr be the nature of our interpretations, 
tile subdraturn pord'-ts and is real. In the words of the 
Up.misads, it is like clay in thlng■^ made of clay, or gold in 
ornaments made of gold It endures, however much the 
fonns impressed on it may change The cause of avidya is 
Ignorance of the ftindamental basis,’ 

Asadyn, or the natural tendency to adliy-lsa, is involved 
m the very roots of our being, and is another name for our 
rmitiidc. TJic ical is its own explanation. It always remains 
in its own nature It is the unreal that does not remain in 


its own nature that calls for some c-\planation. Wien avidya 
is know’n, our bondage is biokcn. Avidya is not inevitable, 
tJiougii quite natural If it were inevitable, there is no pomt 
in asking us to get rid of it. We cannot strive against the 
iiicwtabic. We cannot know wliat cannot be known It is 
possible for us to check the course of aiddyd, and it shows 
(hat we arc really greater tlian our habits 

TJie finite constiousncss, bound up with the pramanas, is 
limited to a certain land and order of c.\pcnence in which 
bodily states play an exceedingly' important part. Our 
intellect is so made that it demands order and regulanty m 
tilings. It resents acadent and disorder. The world o 
objects is rational tlirough and through, and answers to the 
demand of reason for law and order in all things This w 
the faith of common sense and science, Samkara does no 
sever thought from things. The principles of our mind, 
expressing themselves through the categones of sp^e, e 
and cause, are at once the forms of combination which m e 
up tlie nature of the thmking subject and also the o^ 
that are to be met ivith in the realm of objective fac . 
categories of intelligence apply to the ’ 

TIus space-time-cause world, with all its contents, 
the knowing subject. The two depend f of 

eiipirical self and the world. This fact of the response 


« Adlustbsnavijaya. 
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superseded and the truth of the supreme self realised * It is 
the ineffable experience beyond thought and speech, which 
transforms our whole life and yields the certainty of a divme 
presence. It is the state of consciousness whidi is induced 
when the individual strips himself of all fimte conditions, 
including his intelhgence. It is accompanied by what Mr. 
Russell calls “ the true spirit of ddight, the exaltation, the 
sense of being more than man " » Foretastes of such 
bliss we have in moments of selfless contemplation and 
Eesthetic enjoyment 3 It is sak§atkara or direct perception, 
which is manifested when the avidya is destroyed and the 
individual knows that the Atman and the jiva are one It 
is also called samyagjfiana (perfect knowledge) 4 or samyag- 
darfiana (perfect mtmtion).5 While samyagjfiana insists on 
the reflective preparation necessary for it, samyagdarlana 
pomts to the immediacy of mtmtion, where the ultimate 
reality is the object of direct apprehension (ik§ana) as well 
as meditation (dhyana).* Samkara explains that it is possible 
for us to meditate on unreal objects but not to experience 
,them , so that his anubhava is difierent from ideahsed fancy. 
The Yogin is said to see God m the state of samradhana, 
which Samkara explams as sinkmg onesdf in pious medita- 
tion 7 Samkara admits arsajnana, by which Indra and 
Vamadeva reahsed identity with Brahman ® Psychologically 
it IS of the nature of perception,? smce it is direct awareness 


! P 41 • Phtlosophical Essays, p 73 

3 PI^us says " It is that muon of -which the union of earthly lovers 
who^h to bmd their being -with each other is a copy " [Ejineais, vi 7 34). 
Brh Up, VI 3 21 ' > f 

4 SB,ia 8 5SB,I3J3 ®SBi3I3 

7 S B , 111 2 24 See also Katha Up , iv i To the objection whether 
“Ot mvolve a distinction between the subject 
Md object of meditation, Samkara ansivers " As light, ether, the sun 
and so on appear differentiated, as it were, through their obiects such 
fingers, vessels, water, and so ou. which constitute t^ uSTtote 
Sbneh preserve their essential non-differentiatedness, m 

unite Umitmg adjuncts only, whUe the 

unity of all selves is natural and onginal " (S B , m 2 25) ^ 

rendpSr “ TJabiopmftftd as " the spontaneous mtuition of truth 

® through the heanng, etc, acquired m former eWnS " 

(1 r 3orSe'^"Trt 

9 S B . 1 4 14, 
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XXI 

Anubhava on Integral Experience 

An object is estabbshed to be real, an idea proved to be 
true, when the denial of it brings consequences which are 
recognised as self-contradictory and so untenable. This 
seems to be the final test for fallible intelhgence. Logically, 
there is no higher proof of the existence of the Atman possible. 
To ask whether the Atman is real or not is to raise a meaning- 
less question, for all life, all thought, all experience is the abid- 
mg though unformulated afiirmative answer to this question 
But any attempt to grasp the real by the tools of mind lands 
us in a hopeless maze of contradictions. If mmd is to avert 
this tragic destmy, it must try to suppress itself, and then 
the veil will be lifted The dissatisfaction which we fed 
with our logical categories is a sign that we are greater than 
we know, that we can pass beyond our mental confines to a 
region of truth, though it is a mere beyond to our intellect, 
which seeks to transcend what it can and will never transcend 
The limits which seem to be inevitable and impassable for 
intellect point to a limitless ground in us higher than lopcal 
nund. If thought becomes one with reahty, and the indi- 
vidual subject shakes off its mdividuality and is 
into its umversal essence, the goal of thought is reache , 
but it is no more thought Thought expires m expOTence. 
Knowledge is lifted up into wisdom when it knows its^ 
identical with the known, where only the Atm^ 
knowledge {mtyajnana) shmes> This absolute 
at the same time knowledge of the absolute. . 

“jnana" is rather unfortunate on accoimt of its emp 
associations * Integral expenence or anubhava, brings 

%^SSaS?dLits the reahty of - intmhonal consd^-^ 
amibhava,3 where the distmctions of subject and o j 

I "To understand, much more to know, lo) 

it with ourselves who know it " (Geotde ^ 5 J’^iere J 5 no object to 

> Madhva declares that it is not knowjedge, up , s.B H , p 46 ® 

be known " Jneyabhave jMnaeyapy abhavad Brh. Up . 

3 See S B , 1 l 2 , u t 4 > >" 3 3* . 4 
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mode of consaousness by which a koowledge of things in 
themselves might be obtamed m a non-logical way. Accordmg 
to Fichte, intellectual intuition enables us to get at self- 
consciousness, which IS the basis of all knowledge in his 
philosophy Schelling employs the same term to denote the 
consaousness of the absolute, the identity between sub]ect 
and object But, accordmg to Samkara, the object of mtmtion 
is not the many things in themselves of Kant, or the self of 
Fichte, or the neutruum of Schellmg, but the Atman or the 
universal consaousness As for Plot^us, so for Samkara, the 
absolute is not presented as an object, but m an immediate con- 
tact which is above knowledge » Since the intuitional knowledge 
is not contradicted by anything else, it is the highest truth > 

Anubhava is not the immediacy of an uninterpreted 
sensation, where the existence and the content of what is 
apprehended are not separated It has kinship with artistic 
insight rather than animal perception It is immediacy which 
is higher and not lower than mediate reflective knowledge 
The real is, no doubt, problematic from the pomt of view of 
demonstrable knowledge, and our ideas of God, freedom and 
immortahty are only names and S 3 nnbols of the deepest of 
human values, which we may strive after but never attain until 
we transcend the never-endmg struggle of mmd with its anti- 
nomies Anubhava and adhyasa, intuition and intdlect, pomt 
to a fissure between the infirate reahty and the fimte mind 

Saflikara admits that, whde this anubhava is open to all, 
few attam to it 3 But the important pomt is, that it is open 
to all Reahty is there, objeefave, ever-present, waiting to 
be seen by the mdividual minds that can seize it. Apparently 

* Enmads, vi 9 4 


Badhakajftatiautarabhavac ca (SB, u i 14) » In the ^atiUlohl is 
said Senpture speaks of the kaowledge of Brahman as twofold vtg 
ex^nence relating to oneself (svanubliub) and conclusive certainly (npa- 
S? . arises in telatinn to tile body ldel»nnbandh5,t), wMe 

the latter arises -with reference to the universe (sarvatinakatvat) First 
arises the experience that ‘ I am Brahman ' (brahmaam asmTty anubhaval 
and then that ' AU this is Brahman * (Sarvam khalvidam brahma) ” * 

3 Cp Dean Inge "Complete knowledge is the complete nmty of the 
Knower and known, for we can m the last resort only know ourselve.s The 
procew of (hvme knowledge therefore consists m calLng mto acfavitv a 
faculty whi^. as Plotmus says, all possess but few use, tte gift which ae 

deiform nature m the 
soul {Outspoken Essays, Second Senes, p 14), , 
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of reality ; only tlie latter is not of the nature of an existent 
in space and time Anubhava is not consciousness of this or 
that thing, but it is to know and see in oneself the being of 
all beings, the Ground and the Abyss As direct expenence 
or anubhava, in the Nya}ra sense of the word, is the sole 
means of knowledge of tlie external world, anubhava of non- 
dual existence is tlie innermost expenence on which whatever 
we know and believe of the supersensual world depends 
The object of intuition is not a private fancy or a subjective 
abstraction in the mind of the knower. It is a real object,^ 
which is unaffected by our apprehension or non-apprehension 
of it, though its reahty is of a lugher kmd than that of 
particular objects of space and time which are uivolved m a 
perpetual flux and cannot therefore be regarded stnctly as 
real ^ The subtleties of the schools are all silenced before 
the protest of the soul that it lias seen reahty, “ How can 
one contest tlie fact of another possessbg the knowledge of 
Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart’s conviction ? " 3 All faith and devotion, all study and 
meditation, are intended to train us for this expenmcei 
Intmtion of self, however, comes only to a mind prepared fcff 
it. It does not come out of tlie blue. It is the 
blossoming of man's reason. It is not a mere fancy wbeh 
refuses to make an appeal to man’s intelligence Wiat is 
true is true for every intelligence that can apprehend i . 
There is no such thing as a private truth, any more than 


pnvate sun or a private saence 


Truth has an mtnnsic and 


Lversal character, which depends on no individual, not evm 
on God. The process of apprehendmg reaHt^ay be pnva 
singular, but not the object apprehended. 
real now and then, here and there, but always and , 

Kant spoke of an intellectual intuition to indicate m 

. AnubhavavasanatvSd bbatavastavi5ayatvac ca ^ 

> Cp with this.Platq’s realism, where reason discloses tne ,^^3 

lifted altogether out of space and bme, "a ’’'^^'“besoilr' {Ph®anis) 
mtangible . . . visible to the mmd alone who is^lo^ ^ som 
I.. warusMneeAC O. nitirflJitv of essences, Samkara nas ouiy v 
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is superior to the evidence of the senses or the conclusions 
of reason, though, of course, it is useless in the regions oprai 
to perception and inference A hundred texts cannot make 
fire cold ^ It is the aim of the Scriptures to impart such 
knowledge as cannot be reached through the ordinary 
means* 


It is the purpose of the Vedas to teach the oneness of the 
Atman 3 Samkara says that this investigation of the Vedanta 
IS not the cause of our freedom from avidya, for all investiga- 
tion as well as all knowledge, involving as it does the duality 
of subject and object, is a hindrance to the recogmtion of 
Brahman. It helps us to unmask foUy rather than achieve 
wisdom.4 To remove avidya is to realise the truth even as 
the realisation of the rope means the removal of the mis- 
conception of the snake 5 No additional instrument or fresh 
act of knowledge is necessary to reahse the truth.® *' Know- 
ledge does not wait even for the moment immediately next 
the annihilation of duality, for if it did there would be an 
infinite regress, and duahty will never be annihilated. The 
two are sunultaneous." 7 We teach the’ real when the wrong 
view is cleared up.* If the question is asked as to how we 
are helped out of avidya to vidyS, — an illegitimate question, 
smce, when error is destroyed, truth, which is self-sufficient, 
IS revealed — ^no better answer than assigning it to the grace 
of God IS possible.? The pure soul is like a bhnd man whose 
lost sight IS restored as by the grace of God. 


^ Jflanam tu pranranajanyam yathabhfltavi5ayam ca Na tanniyoga- 
^atenapi kaiayitum Sakyate, na ca prati^ediialatcnapi vaiayitum Sakyate 
(S B , 111 2 21 , S B G , icvui 66) 

* Bratyak^adipramananiipalabdlie by vi^aye frutib p^manyam na 
piatyaksadivisaye (S B G , xviu 66) A3Sata}napanain by i^tram 

3 Atmaikatvavidyapratipattaye sarve veddnta. arabhyante (S B , Intro- 
duction) 

< Avidypalpitabhedamvrtti (SB. i i. 4) See SBG, u 18 Cp. 
Plotinus " God 13 neither to be expressed m speech nor in written discourse 
but we speak and write in order to direct the soul to him and to stimulate 
it to rise from thought to vision, like one who points the upward road which 
they who would behold him have to traverse Our teachmg reaches so far 
only as to indicate the way in which they should go, but the vision itself 
must be their own achievement" {Enneads, vi 9 4 . Caird Greek Theology 
"1 P/37). I S B on Hand Up , n 7 

* Atmaiva ajfianahanilj. 

L 1.° ^ ^ ^ Katha Up , a 22 Deussen has this m view when 

he charges Samkara with theological bias See D S V , pp 86-87. 
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Samkara has no sympathy with the view that the real reveals 
Itself to a few elect souls in moments of illumination through 
doubtful dreams and mystic voices A God who reve^ 
h^self to some and not to others is a fiction of pious imagina- 
tion Insight or spmtual expenence is, as a matter of fact, 
confined to some individuals, though it is a umversal possesaon, 
while reason is common to the greater mass of thinHng 
humanity. While some powers are well developed m all 
men, others are not equally developed. In the present state 
of evolution, anubhava may be sub]ective and its evidence 
worthy of credence only when it is in conformity with the 
dictates of reason.' 


XXII 

Intuition (Anubhava), Inteixect (Taeka), and Sceiptuee 

(Sruti) 

While intuitional experience carries with it the highest 
degree of certitude, it has only a low degree of conceptual 
clearness. This is why mterpretation is necessary, and these 
mteipretations are falhble and so require endless revision. 
Sruti attempts to say thmgs which are not fully to be 
said Men of vidya, or vision, say what language and logic 
were not mvented to say Those who have had no direct 
insight into reality are obliged to take on trust the Vcdic 
views which record the highest experiences of some of the 
greatest minds who have wrestled with this problem of 
apprehending reality. For the ordinary man the central 
truth of the ultimate consciousness is essentially revealed, 
and not ascertamed by any human evidence hke that of 
perception or inference. These latter give us strong suggK- 
tions of the beyond, but not positive proofs. Samkara admits 
that truth has to be investigated,’* and himself adopts the 
principle of non-contradiction m criticising rival systems. 
His objection to the other philosophical conceptions, notably 
those of Buddhism, is not so much that they are open o 
cntidsm, but that they have not realised the madequacy o 
the dialectical method He holds that the Vedic testimony 
» Satyam vjjijfiasitavyanj (S.B , i 3 ®)* 
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reflection are not so accepted But “ the Veda as a source 
of knowledge is eternal, its subject stands fast, the full know- 
ledge of it formed thereform cannot be turned aside by all 
the speculations of the past, present and future" Mere 
^reasonmg is a formal process The conclusions at which it 
arrives depend on the premises with which it starts, and 
Sariikara insists that the rehgious experience as recorded in 
the scriptures ought to be the basis for reason in the matter 
of the philosophy of rehgion By tarka, Samkara means 
reason that has not been restrained by the lessons of history. 

. Such individualistic reasoning cannot lead .to the establish- 
ment of truth on account of the endless diversity m the power 
of apprehension* The 4ruti embodies the truths of spmt 
which have satisfied the spiritual instmcts of a large portion 
of humanity It contains the traditional convictions of the 
race which embody not so much thought as the life of ^int, 
and for those of us who do not share the life these recorded 
experiences are of great value.* 

Samkaxa recognises the need of reason for testing scnptural 
views Wherever he has an opportunity, he tries to confirm 
scriptural statements by rational argument.3 Reasoning 
(tarka), which works as an auxiliary of intuition (anubhava), 
is commended by him.4 Reason with him is a critical weapon 
against untested assumptions and a creative principle which 
selects and emphasises the facts of truth 5 " Even those 
destitute of the power of judgment do not attach themselves 
to particular traditions without any reason 

Anubhava is the vital spiritual expenence which can be 


tattvavyava- 

*SB.uiii.u3i,ii2 

3 See SB on Wapada's Kanba, m 27 In commenting on m t ot 
Gaudapadas Kanka. Samkata says- "It is asked whether the Advaitl 
B to be as proved only on the evidence of Srati and whether reason 

chapter shows how the AdiSita 
cm be demonstrated by reason " For a fuUer discussion of the relation 
m Samkara's philosophy, see two articles by Mr V 
Subrahmmya Aiyar m Sanskni Research for July 1915, and Indian PhUa 

tTT S-'su'UnateyananT pap^ on 

for^No^uiter 1^919 
«SB,u t 6, 11 I n 

5 SB. 11 1 4.37. u 2 41. fa ^ ,a. ^ ^ ^ 
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sag^ saints and 

sages io Ignore kuh is to ignore the most vital narf nf 

the expenence of the human race In matters of T*v<a™i 

saen^we accept what the greatest mvestigatore^ £ £ 

Jpartments declare for truth ; m music we fS to Sa^ 

composers have mitten, and endeavour 

appreciation of musical 
eauty. & matters of rehgxous truth we should hsten mth 
respect to what the great reHgious geniuses, who strove by 
. and devotion to attam their spiritual eminence, have 
given out. There is no use of pitting against the last the 
opinion of the first “ Mere reflection must not be quoted 
agamst a matter which is to be known by sacred tradition, 
for r^ections which, without basis in traditions, rest only 
on the speculation (utpreksa) of men are untenable, since 
such speculation is unbridled * If we depend on thought, 
we have to doubt the world, doubt our being, doubt the future, 
and end our life in doubt But since we must either react 
on <m ravironment or be destroyed by it, the force of the 
life within drives us irresistibly to faith There are qiintual 
impulses which refuse to be set aside at the bidding of logic 
No one can live on negation Saihkara’s philosophical under- 
taking is intended to disillusion us with systematic philosophy 
and make out that logic by itself leads to scepticism We 
assume that the world is a rational one and a righteous one 
We believe in the wholeness of the world without any 
acquaintance vith its significant details We call it an 
assumption, since we cannot hope to discover the eternal 
airder underlying the apparent disorder. By accepting the 
reality of a divine mind, Isvaxa, our lives gam m richness 
and security.’ Besides, truths must be adenfacal,4 uncon- 
tradictable,5 and umversally accepted; but the results of 

‘ S B . ii 1 iiv That is why opinions of even such recognised thinkers 
like Kapila and Kapada often contradict each other Cp Kumanla " A 
thing inferred with ever so great a care by logicians, however expert, is quite 
otherwise explained by other and greater experts ” 

» "Neither by direct knowledge nor by inference can men have any 
idea as to therr relation with another birth or as to the existence of the self 
after death Hence the need for the revelation of the scriptures "(SB or 
Brh. Up , Introduction) 

S Samyagjfiana < Etarupam 

s Paru$auaih viprabpattir anupapannS 
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have perforce to employ m 3 ?th and symbol The Vedas give 
us the highest logical approximatron to the truth. Empirical 
truth, or apara vidya, is not absolutely untrue. It is truth 
seen from the standpoint of the empirical consciousness,* 
The world extended in space and time and causahty is not 
final, but is relative to the degree of our enlightenment. It 
is due to our partial vision, and to the extent to which our 
vision is partial its object is abstract. The higher monistic 
and the lower plurahstic views cannot be true in the same 
sense. Samkara cuts the Gordian knot by attnbuting the 
latter to a fall from the higher. 

Lower knowledge is not illusory or deceptive, but is only 
relative. If not, Saifakara's elaborate and even passionate 
discussion of the lower knowledge will border on the grotesque. 
He admits that the lower knowledge leads us eventually to 
the higher wisdom. “ This scriptural account of creation 
admitted by avidya . . . has, for its highest aim, the teachings 
that Brahman is the true self This must not be forgotten.” » 
Transcendental absolutism becomes when it passes through 
the mill of man's mind an empirical theism, which is true 
until true knowledge arises, even as dream states are true 
until awakening occurs i 

AAudya, or finite thought, bears its witness to the real 
which transcends thought. It leads us to the conclusion 
that its truth is relative and that it cannot directly grasp 
the nature of reahty.4 While the ordinary mystic strives to 


’ Cp Denssen " Strictly viewed, this apart vidyt is nothing but meta- 
phyacs in an empiric dress. » e vidya as it appears considered from the 
standpomt of avidya. the realism innate in ns " (b S V , p, lool 

' D S V , p 106 J S B , u 1. 14 

MoXaggart: "A mysbcism -which ignores the claims' of the 
mdets^dmg would no doubt be doomed None ever went about to break 
W ^ broke him But there is a mysticism whi^ sterte 

imderstandmg and only departs from it in so 
far K that standpomt shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
sometog beyond itseU To transcend the lower is not to i^re^rt " 

a distmcbon betwSn Rabo 
'^beves m three lands of knowledge (i) That 
due to marabou which gives mere opinion To it belong all inadeouate 

Itisalsothesourceoferroneousknoirtedgr TafS 

knowledge of science, ilich 

to understand the agreements, differences and contrasts of 

of ^ ®'*°bnm) While Imagmabon accounts for the content 

of the average nninstmcted man's thinkmfe, Reason is responsible for ^e 
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communicated only through the languagejof imagination, and 
iruti is the wntten code embodymg it Without the back- 
ground of the expenence the statement of the ^ti is mere 
sound without sense Texts which contain censure or praise 
(arthavada) and which have not any mdependent import help 
to strengthen injunctions (vidhivakyas), and they are not' 
superior to perception. The texts which descnbe the nature 
of reahty are authontative.* Sruti, of course, has to confonn 
to experiaice and cannot ovemde it. Vacaspati says • " A 
thousand scnptures cannot make a jar into a dotii "3 So 
also in rehgious discussions scnptui^ statements have to 
conform to the intuited facts The highest evidence is per- 
ception, whether it is spnitual or sensuous, and is capable of 
being experienced by us on compliance with certain conditions. 
The authoritativeness of the iruti is derived from the fact 
that It is but the expression of experience, and since expenence 
is of a self-certifymg charactm-, the Vedas are said to be their 
own proof, requirmg no support from elsewhere * The Vedas, 
therefore, contam truths which man could by the exercise oi 
his own faculties discover, ^ough it is to our advantage 
that they are revealed, seeing that not all men have the 
courage, time and equipment to face such an enterpnse. 


XXIII 

Higher Wisdom and Lower Knowledge 

Para vidya is absolute truth. Its content is the 
of Atman and the sole reahty thereof H by ®eans of w 
logical resources we try to descnbe the ultimate reah y, 

. Mere «ruti is not supenor to the evidence Irati- 

has a definite import Tatpaiyavati imtih pmtyakfad balavati, na 

that the existence of independent “ ^know-ledge on account 

as such IS supenor to the oi o^er me^ 1 k 

of Its infallibility {mrd05atvat) and its nature as th 

for the ascertainment of truth i,ate {BhSmalf. lotto 

3 Na hy Sgamah sahasram api ghafam pafayitum isaw i 
ductjon) 

4 PrauiSpyam mrapeksam 
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XXIV 

Samkara’s Theory and Some Western Views Compared 

Samkara’s theory of knowledge is often compared with 
that of Kant ^ VTule there are striking sunilantres, there axe 
far-reaching differences Like Kant, Samkara formulates the 
problem of the possibility of knowledge — even knowledge of 
self — and puts it in the forefront of philosophical mquiry 
Both of them look upon the world of experience as phenomenal, 
and trace the root of this limitation to the structure of the 
human mind By an examination of man's cognitive mechan- 
ism, Kant arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible for 
man to have a knowledge of transcendent objects, for whatever 
becomes an object of knowledge is enveloped in the forms of 
space, time and the categories of the understanding, the chief 
of which is causahty. The being of reality is not apprdiended 
by us ; what we grasp is an apprearance thereof. According 
to Saihkara, it is some monstrous deformity of our vision 
that makes us see what is really one as if it were many 
Paradoxically enough, our logical activity forces on us a 
phenomenal world which for ever insmuates itsdf between us 
and the reality Both Samkara and Kant attempt to solve 
the question of the conditions of knowledge by the critical 
rather than the empirical method Samkara avoided the error 
of Kant, who sought not so much the logical impheations of 
experience as the a prion conditions of experience, and thus 
asserted the reality of an extra-empincal world of things m 
themselves Saihkara's object was to discover the immanent 
pnnciple withm experience, and not a world beyond it. Both, 
however, agree that if the lo^cal intellect sets itsdf up as 
constitutive of reality, it forfeits its title to truth and becomes, 
as Kant says, a faculty of illusion. Samkara and Kant 
repudiate mentahsm. As against Descartes, who distmguishes 
between our knowledge of our own existence, which is imme- 
diate and indubitable, and that of external objects, which is 

• The mystic idealism of Plotinus is said to owe much of its content 
to Indian thought. We know that Plotinus accompamed the Emperor 
Gordian m his campaign in the East, and he may have then come mto 
contact with the Tepresentatives of Indian idealism 
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rise above diSerences and lose himself and the object of his 
qurat in a doud of xmlmowing, Samkara presents to us certain 
philosophical difficulties, and tells us that these indicate the 
possibility of a superior insight to vrMch all iiat is dirine and 
dark to intellect is radiant. The Vedas, which are regarded 
as authoritative, contain, according to Samkara, both higher 
Trisdom and lower knowledge Thej’’ give descriptions of the one 
non-dual Brahman and the unreality of the pluralistic universe. 

'We have, in S amhar a's philosophy, three Hnfig of e^ostence* 
(i) patamart hfka , or nlthnate reality ; (2) vyavahanka, or empincai 
existence ; and (3) pratibhasika, or illnsory existence Brahman is of 
the hrst kind, the world of space-thne-canse of the second, while imagined 
objects, hie silver in the shell, are of the third kind » Blnsoiy exist- 
ence has no universality about it. It arises on occasions It has not 
any practical efficiency. The erroneous notion of apparent existence 
ceases when its substratum of experience is perceivrf ; the mistake 
in respect to empirical existence ceases when its substratum of Brahman 
is realised. The empirical world possesses a higher degree of troth 
than the world of fiction and dreams. It is the world of souls, their 
environment and their Lord, but strictly speaking it is rooted m the 
one Brahman.* Let it he dearly understood that the cmpincal self 
and the empirical world are both of the same rank of reality The 
external world is not an illurion due to the projection of th' ideas of 
the empirical ego There is an external world in space independent 
of the empirical self and its ideas. These two empirical spheres of 
selves and things stand m a causal relation to each other. What we 
as empirical egos find in the world, we ourselves as transcendental 
subjects have placed -there. 


systematic knowledge of the man of sdeace (3) Intnition involves the 
exercise of philosophic genius, artistic insight and creation Its object is 
individual. However, ^amkaia reminds us most among European thiatci* 
of Plato Both were great spmtual realists who synthesised the 
tendencies of the past m their own thoughts Both distinguished kno w,; gt 
into two kinds, higher and lower, the former refemng to the oltunate tre^ 
01 the ideal good, the latter to the world of shadows Adnuttmg that 
lies fax behind the surface appearances, both tell us that it can 
bv a complete withdrawal of the soul into its own seif Both beheve 
intuition which gives us the transcendent vision of reality. 



apphed 1 

consciansness j , , 

itself agency and activiiy and is luiutcd by the senses and the -n - 
It is the e^irical self . the apparent jtva beheves that its d«a=» body 

consciousness all belong to it (SXS r i) „ * rtt-a 

» Cp. Anandagiri on S B on Man^ufeya Tip Brahmi-ny J 

Zlii'arai ceti sarvafii laSlpanikam sanibba^Titi. 
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sensible is not the intelligible, then ideas cannot hdp us to 
understand the sensible world The sensible, for Samkara, is 
less than the intelhgible, and the latter helps us to comprehend 
the former, though he believes that even the intelli^ble falls 
short of the real He distmguishes the real from the sensible 
as well as the intelligible, and holds that the latter is a greater 
approximation to reahty than the former. 

Sometimes Samkara's theory is compared with that of 
M. Bergson, which argues that there has been a growth of 
consciousness in man. The upward ascent from the amoeba 
has been a long one Many kinds of awareness or conscious- 
ness imphdt m those beings have been suppressed in the 
development of man. We have paid an enormous price for 
being what we are. While our logical minds are useful for 
practical purposes, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole of us is exhausted by what we are now. Even in this 
world we come across men of genius or insight, in whom the 
slumbering powers are stirred to life. Samkaxa would not 
agree with Bergson's view that the intellect breaks up the 
flow of life, that the unending dynamic process is reduced by 
intellect to a static or geometrical presentation Intellect not 
only dissects reality, but attempts to reconstitute it. It is 
both analytic and synthetic in its functions Thou^t dis- 
places contingency by law. It does not merely sunder reality 
into parts, but holds these in the bonds of unity by means of 
space, time and causality. To the concrete life of experience 
our intellects are quite adequate. Nay, they are made for 
each other, practically the parallel manifestations of one 
process If Samkara regards intellect as not the highest 
mode of man's consciousness, it is because the completed 
world of mteUect still le..ves us, with a riddle The completed 
' IS iiot the complete world of life and eiqierience. 

Ihat is why Samkara does not regard it as final For him 
it « not only mathematics that is abstract, but aU knowledge 
—history, art, moral theory, and religion too ; for all these 
^sume ^e duahstic standpoint Samkara does not condemn 
the mteUect-on the ground that it employs analysis and 
aostraction. He accepts its concreteness and yet finds it to 

to elements 

to complex categones and arrive logically at the conception 
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onlj' inferential and problematic, Kant contends that onr 
knowledge of the external world is quite as direct and certain 
as our knowledge of sdf. He repudiates Berkeleran sub- 
jectivism in the famous section on the “ Refutation of TdealiVm ” 


in the second edition of the Critiqw of Pure Reason “ The 
simple but empirically determined consciousness of mr ora 
existence proves the existence of external objects in giace." 
But if bj' real we understand that which is thought of as 
existing independent of consciousness and out of all relation 
to anjr knowledge, then, according to ^amkara, neither the 
empincal self as we are acquainted with it nor the external 
world as it is known to ns is real ; and Kant says that all 
objects of expenence are phenomena and not noumena.^ If, 
on the other hand, we mean by the teal dependable matter 
of e^erience, then both the empirical self and the external 
world are real, and the two stand on the same footing. The 
finite self and the world are real or unreal according to the 
meaning assigned to reality. YTnle Kant beheves in a 
plurality of things in themsdves, Samkara dedares that 

there is onlj" one fundamental realit3\ In this matter ^-anikan 
is certainly more philosophical than Kant, who illegittniately 
imports the distinctions of the world into the region of things- 


in-themselves 

Samkara does not draw a hard-and-fast line of distinction 
between sense and imderstantog, as Kant does, nor aoss 
he believe that the principles of our ? 

power to represent concrete fact Accor^g to Kant, ^ 
rhapsody of perceptions which is not knowledge is w 

givm to us ; what we make of it by means of om ’ 

which add necessity and universality from 
le^e In Saihkara, there is no contrast between th ‘ 
c^tniction and the presented fart, ^h® 
to each other. This is also the difierenre 
and Bradley, ^aihkaia would not say that in acto t . 
we have the "that,” and that the 

abstraction of separating the ‘ what ^0“ » 

result being that we are unable to 
through mere ideal representation. 

^dome the objection of Aristotle against Flato, that if 
I See Kant's PrckgorKera See 13, Eeinax». 
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ideal content, granting also that the ideal content is referred 
in the judgment to the real world, Samkara would say that 
the real which the ideal content tends to charactense is not 
the feeling eicperience of a private individual but the inde- 
pendent reality. Knowle(^e attempts to characterise by 
objective qualities, not any feeling or any extension of it, but 
the permanent reality out there, whatever may happen to me 
or my feeling So long as we are investigating the nature of 


a private experience, we are engaged in a psychological quest 
and not a logical endeavour The ambiguity due to Bradley’s 
use of the word " feeling ” is absent in Saihkara. He would, 
however, admit that the true subject of all judgmait is realitj' 
as it is, and the predicate is a quahty which we attribute 
to it, though it falls short of it In this way subject and 
predicate correspond to reality and appearance. " In every 
judgment the genuine subject is reality, which goes beyond 
the predicate and of whidi the predicate is an adjective.” 
Until the " what ” coincides with the " that," we have not 


truth ; when it coincides we have not thought. As Bradley 
says ; " If you predicate what is different, you ascribe to the 
subject what it is «o<; and 'if you predicate what is not 
different, you say nothing at aS.” So long as we think, the 
pre^cate is less than the subject, the appearance less than 
reality. All judgment, according to Saifakara, is invahd, not 
because it separates the "that" from the "what," but 
because the predicate is other than the subject which is the 
reality. Without difference there is no thought; with 
^erence there is no reality. Bradley believes that the real 
is the harmonious, and truth must therefore be a harmony. 
Self-completeness and consistency are the marks of reality, 
Saifakara adopts these in the evaluation of possible predicates. 
Space, time and cause, etc., are neither self-complete nor 
consistot They are self-discrepant and stretch beyond 
themsdves From the stricter point of view of Samkara, 
evm h™nious truth is not reality. We cannot say that 
reality is a harmony, for the latter means a number of parts 
mterra_ted in a whole This distinction of parts and whole 
-s an ^piricd one, which we are attributing to the tran- 
scendental reahty. Truth, as harmony, requires us to postulate 
an absolute experience of ISvara, which indudes all finite 
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of a supreme personality (Kvara), whose life is expressed in 
the universe, Samkara feels that our logic has grown in con- 
creteness. The triumph of thought is the triumph of the 
concrete, but the most concrete thought is abstract in the 
sense that it is mcapable of apprehending reahty as it is. 
The higher we think the better we know , yet even the highest 
thought is not complete truth. In pressing forward and 
upward in the quest of reality with the aid of intelhgence, 
we reach a reality seemingly full, rich and profound, that of 
I^vara, the only way in which Brahman can be envisaged at 
the level of fimte thought. But, I^vara is not the highes 
Brahman, since the unity of God is not an mtelhgible one 
Among Western thinkers Bradley comes nearest tc 
Saihkara, though there are fundamental differences betweer 


the two In tlie first part of .his Appearance and, Realtt) 
' Bradley develops the doctrine of the hmitahons of humar 
knowledge by an acute and penetrating criticism of the 
distinction of primary and secondary quahhes, substance and 
attribute, qualities and relations It is his considered con- 


viction that thought can never do justice to reahty By 
sundermg the *' what " and the " that," it is mcapable of 
reachmg the goal, ie recapturing the secret of reahty. 
According to Bradley, when we have, say, the sensation of 
blue colour, we have a tfuU which is actually present and a 
what, or tlie pecuhar quality by which it is distingmshed In 
immediate apprehension we are not conscious of the is- 
tinction between the two aspects. It is a "tbs-what,’ a 
process-content where the distinction of the " this " from the 
" what " does not enter into consciousness, In judgment we 
distingiush the two, the predicate from the subject, m 
attnbute the former to the latter This is true of 
ments. Life or reality is feeling in which the " that an 
the " what ” are mseparable, while logical reflection is 
abstract in the sense that its very essence hes in the ment 
separation of the content from the process Sanifcara does no 
regard the separation of the (hat from the w/utt as the essen 
defect of logic m the sense in which Bradley takes it , 
does he say that the reahty which constitutes the 
judgment is presented to us in the ieehng fact ^ 

that in knowledge the idea is not the psychical image, bu 
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XXV 


The Objective Approach : Space, Time and Cause 


Dissatisfaction 'with the first view of things is the mother 
of ajl metaphysics. While common sense accepts the surface 
phenomena as real, reflection asks whether the first view is 
to be regarded as the final one. To discriminate the real 
from the unreal, the eternal from the transitory, is the chief 
function of philosophy. At a time when the problem of religion 
was formulated m terms of the question whether God exists, 
Samkara said that the chief problem rdated to the real as 
opposed to the existent. That which does not exisi may ,be 
real, while that which does may not be so ; for the real it is 
impossible to exist. This distinction is the justification of 
metaphysics as distinct from physics, and pervades all philo- 
sophical thihkmg. Eastern as wdl as Western. The " matter " 
of the Milesians, the “ elements ” of Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras, the "numbers” of Pythagoras, the "atoms" of 
Leuappus and Democritus, the "ideas” of Plato, and the 
" entelechies ” of Aristotle, represent the results of the search 
for the real behind the appearances. The Middle Ages were 
busy with the problem of essence vewws existence. Descartes 
and Spinom were obsessed by it Wolff and Kant changed 
the terms and opposed the noumenon to the phenomenon. 
Hegel distinguished being from existence. Modem scientists 
consider that the things we perceive are phenomena of the 
real, which is electric energy. Though there are far-reachmg 
dfierenc^ among th^e thinkers, the persistent common 
element is the distinction of reality into a true sdf-existent 
and an apparent derived one. 


For Samk^a, philosophy is an exposition of the eternal 
natme of re^ty or the innermost essence of the world It is 
Braimavidyd For him the existent is not the real. The 
happening of an went is one thing ; the attribution of value 
to it another. The fact that we perceive a thing does not 
mean that it is true If all that occurs or that we per- 
cme were toe. then there could not be a false experieS. 
Even deceptive dreams are events of an inner life. As mere 
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subjects and all finite objects in a systematic unity. Saiiikara 
holds that as tlic unity we assume is an unintelligible one, 
it has also the mark of appearance or unreality. Bradley is 
dear on tins point In all our thought the " that ” and the 
" what " fall out and are at strife. To restore the unity is 
an impossibility. Logic piously assumes that all aspects of 
the world belong to one whole, that the discrepancies are 
apparent, and that the predicates are all one with the subject, 
appearances one uith reality. Bradley assumes that in the 
woild of logic tliere is nothing so imperfect that it cannot be 
taken into reality rrith sufficient modification. But he does 
not clearly tell us what the extent of the modification is. 
\nicn he says that no judgment can possibly be true so long 
as the subject of judgment is reality, he is perfectly logical, 
and Saihleara would endorse his view. Bradley observes: 
" The conclusion to wliich I am brought is that a relational 
way of thought— anyone tixat moves by the machinery of 
terms and relations— must give appearance and not truth. 
It is a makesluft, a device, a mere practical compronuse, 
most necessary, but in the end most indefensible," From this 
it foUoivs that even the represmtation of reality as a hamony 
is a " device, a practical compromise roost necessary, but m 
the end most indefensible " For Samkara, as for Bra ey, 
the weakness of logic is in its assumption of the distinction 
between the knower and the known. M duahty m®tal 
The logic of Samkara has in it elements of both apo^- 
dsm and mysticism. The absolute is the ^ 

tmvards which the finite intellect staves, and whra it r^ 
its consummation thought ceasM to form 

empirical life, and passes into a higher and 
of apprehension in which it and its object can ® § 

distta^mshed Logical dialectic l^elps to ov—^^e 
errors into which thought of theory 

sistencies and the mcompleteness m w ' ^^feefs 

of knowledge is content to remem " J of a 

in his reasoning, but are the { things. For 

philosophy which tnes to go to toe ^ 
him knowledge is so "nd ^°”"t£1crSmy of logic. 

admit anytomg as true unless It stands toe scrutmy 

I Dvaitam sarvam manas 
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effect as an extension beyond itself of the cause which is inherent in 
it, then it means that the eSect is there already and is not freshly 
brought out To the objection that if the efiect exists m the cause, 
the activity of the causal agent is purposeless, Samkara says in reply 
that the activity of the agent " may be' looked upon as having a 
purpose m so far as it arranges the causal substance in the form of 
the effect " Cause and effect are continuous, i e there is no lapse 
of time in which the cause persists unclianged For if the cause could 
persist like this for some time unchanged and then suddenly change, 
there must be a reason for this sudden change which we do not know 
The cause, therefore, is said to change continuously into the effect 
If causation is continuous, then cause and effect are not two distmct 
things, and we cannot speak of one becommg the other It is said 
that the cause has in it a certain reaching forth > (atiSayal towards 
the effect, a power by which it brings the effect mto manifestation 
Samkara says ; " If by atiiaya you understand the antecedent condibon 
of the effect, you abandon the doctnne that the effect does not exist 
m the cause If by it you mean a certain power of the cause assumed 
with the object of accountmg for the fact, that only one determined 
effect sprmgs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
determine the particular effect only if it is neither other (than cause and 
effect) nor non-existent , for if it were either, it would not be different 
from anything else which is either non-existent pr other than cause 
and effect (and then it will not be able to produce the particular effect) 
It follows that that power is identical with the sell of the cause and 
the effect is identical with the self of that power " Agam, the cause 
does not merely precede the effect but makes it occur Unless the 
cause persists in the effect, the latter cannot be perceived Clay con- 
tmues m the vessel and the threads in the doth. Cause and effect 
are not two different thmgs which can be seen independent of each 
other like horse and cow The difference between the effect before 
manifestation and after is a relative one The cause and the effect 
represent two phases of one thing and are really of one nature • It 
IS said that two things cannot be of the same nature, when their forms 
are altered by manifestation and dissolution Samkara says that thic 
contention is absurd " Manifestaboa, hke the sprmgmg of plants 
from seeds, is only a becommg visible of what was already 
conditioned by the accumulation of hke particles , and in the 
way dissolution is a becommg mvisible, caused by the disappearance 
of these same particles If we were to recognise a transition from 
non-ei^tence to existence m them and from existence to non-existence 
then the embryo would he other than the subsequently bom man the 
youth would be other than the greybeard he becomes, and the 
of the one would not be the father of the other ” i A thmg is not 
changed by a change m outward appearance Devadatta is the same 


' S B , u i i8 

1 S B , u 1 i8 , D S V , pp 258-259. 
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happenings, all experiences are on the same level, are neither 
true nor false * Logic regards those things as true Trhich are 
open to the observation of every intelligence, and those as 
false which are purelj’- private^ Samkara takes igj the central 
principles of experience, and declares that whatever is bound 
by space, time and cause cannot be real Our esperieace has 
space for its general form, but the real is non-spatial and 
indiTOible. For whatever is g)atial is divisible, and the 
latter is always a produced eSect and not a reality which is 
onproduced and indivisible and therefore non-g)atiaL- The 
universalit}' (vibhutva) of space is only rdative Whatever 
is limited in space is limited in time also.3 Time has an 
tnTiprf^nt tendency to pass bej'ond itsdf, though it can never 
do so. It is real in the world of experience.^ TOthin the 
world of experience time has universal scope. ^ But the 
unending duration of the world is not self-sufficient The 
temporal is not the real. 

Since causality is the central category of erpsuience, 
Saihkara subjects it to a penetrating criticism intended to 
show the thorou^y unsatisfactory nature of the concept 
That events are intercoimected in a ^tem is the assumption 
of common sense and science. 


Saiiikaia critidses the :5yyaya-Vaisesaa vieir that the e^ert Js 
something not contained in the cause He aigaes that die 
most eidst before its manifestation as fiie cause; where S 

is not already present, it cannot arise cannot be ” 

sand. If the 4ct were not prefigured in the ca^e. no 
activity conid bring it forth feom the cause Ah Jie 
is to transform the cause into the form of the 
were not in eristence before its m^Ktahon Ju H ^re<4rf i 
agent tEspecfing it would be wiriioot an object If we re„ 

. Cp Bradley: " That I find some^g in 
myself: sfiows that this something e^, K be 

The given, of course, rs given; blmdlv its eo=te=! 

Ignored- But between recognising a datum and re^ g nTj':o5-:07j 

SSy is a very wide interval " {App'^ranc ari lUM,. p? 

; ^d^c^i lohf i^tSparicchinuafii vastu ghatsdi tad antavad 

^ ! some ^of’the -gafo 

iTf “the ;mpineal world. Pu-::ris>nii-y. 
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stream is made into a discontinuous senes. We begin with 
one event A, followed by another B, between which we try 
to institute a causal connection. At best the category of 
causahty can explain phenomena only so long as we look 
upon them as completely determmed by their relations to 
each other, without reference to the ultimate principle whic* 
is not itself one of the phenomena determined. To this is 
to be added that causahty is a relation and all rdations are 
ultimately uninteUigible. If the causal rule were ultimate, 
then the causal chain could not be abruptly snapped at any 
stage But the scriptures assure us that we can get out of 
its sway.* 

Gaudapada’s arguments » are approved by Saifakara. 
Since cause and efiect are identical, change and causation are 
only appearances. Since cause is rooted in the very organisa- 
tion of our intellect, we are obhged to use the causal category 
of the determination of events by antecedent ones. “The 
reason for assuimng the non-difference of cause and effect is 

* « §ainkara raises the question as to how the effect, which fa a substance 

consistmg of parts, is said to abide in its cause, t e the material parts of 
which It consists Does it abide in ail the parts taken together or m each 
particular part ? " If yon say that it abides in all the parts together, it 
follows that the whole as such cannot be perceived, smce it is impossible 
that all the parts should be in contact with the organs of perception . . . 
Nor can it be said that the whole is apprehended through some of the parts 
only, smce manyness, which abides m all its substrates together, is not 
apprehended so long as only some of these substrates are apprehended. 
If it IS assumed that the whole abides m all the parts by the mediation of 
intervenmg aggregates of parts, then we should have to assume other parts 
m addition to the primary originative parts of the whole in order that, by 
means of those other parts, the whole could abide m the primary parts . , 
The sword, for example, pervades the sheath by means of parts different 
from the parts of the sheath This leads to mffnite regress, smce in order 
to explam how the whole abides in certam given parts we should always 
have to assume further parts If we adopt the second alternative of the 
whole abidmg m each particular part , . several wholes would result If 
the opponent rejoms that the whole may be fully present in each part, as 
the generic character of the cow is fully present in each mdividual cow, we 
say that the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived m each 
mdividual cow, but the whole is not thus perceived in each particular part. 
If the whole were fully present m each part, the result would be that the 
whole would produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts A cow, 
for mstauce, would give milk from her horns or her tail But such thmgs 
are not seen to take place" Fox a cntacism of the samavaya relation 
bmdmg cause and effect see S B . n i i8 
• See S B on Kariha, iv. tt-ao , iv. 40, 
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whether he opens his arms or folds them " Substane™ fi, i 
^rsist, milk through its existence as sour iS et? rZt^ 
tte name of effert, and we cannot think of the effect as different from 
the cause even if we tried for a hundred vears Aa if ic ^■h i 

Sect fonn of te or^at 

S P“*®' ^ logically prwed 

cause " > maiiifestation and is identical wHi the 
cause Sai^ara illustrates his view by the example of the doth, 

Zi ZTtiZ "P' camotsee whether 

or somethmg else, and even if it be seen its length and 
breath ^untaown, and when it is unroUed we see what it is as well 
as its lengm and breadth. Since the rolled up and the unrolled cloths 
are not ^ferent, so are cause and effect not different » A substance 
doM not forfeit its nature and become another substance by appeanng 
under a different aspect All change is change of and in something 
A mere succession of disconnected contents held together by no 
ranunon nature is no change at all All that happens is a change of 
form. The continuity of the substance of milk in the cards, of the 
seed m the tree, is to be allowed whether it is visible as m the fonner 
mstance or mvisible as in the latter case It may even be said that 
the cause is the only reahty and the effects are mere appearances i 
Samkara adopts the theory that cause and effect are not different < 
He reduces the transitions from causes to effects, which underlie the 
entire dynamic evolution of reality to a static relation of sequence 
characteristic of certain types of logical and theoretic connection S 


Caiisal explanation cannot be complete There is an 
indefinite number of terms before and after any given manber 
of the series. Every event points back to the conditions out 
of which it has arisen. To say that^A is the cause of B is 
not to explain B.* To postulate a first cause is arbitrary, 
since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal senes, 
a begmnmg for time Either the first cause has a previous 
cause or else the whole causal scheme is illogical. But if 
there is no first cause, the causal explanation is inadequate 
We are obliged to break up the contuiuity of nature into 
past, present and future. \^at comes to us as an unbroken 

» S B , u. I i8 > S B , u I, 19 1 

< KSryakaranabheda, or iSdSfanya, or ananyatva Sec S B , u 1. 14 > 
i 4 14 ; and GaudapSda's KarthS, m 15 SureSvara's VSrUi/ta. p 25^ 

5 Some scientists of the present day dispense with dynamic conMP 
like force and energy, and are content with descnpbve formula! devoid 0 
any implication of ultimate causal explanation 

< Cp Campbell " The use of the causal relation in a law is a coiite 3 >»“ 
of mcomplete knowledge " [Physics, The Elements, p. 67). 
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remains identical with itself in all its manifestations in expe- 
rience, the basis and ground of all appearances The world 
of expenence consists of names and forms,* and is bound by 
the rdations of space, time and cause, which endlessly dissipate 
themselves Take any event, it has an endless past and an 
endless future, it is never-ending and nowhere-ending This 
tantalising endlessness which marks it as unreal invites the 
soul to press on to the absolute. 


XXVI 

Brahman 

" Time spins fast, life fleets, and all is change." Nothing 
is ; everythmg flows. The struggle to go beyond, to seek the 
real, know the truth, means that this flowing stream is not 
all. The logical, the cosmological and the moral arguments 
all point to something larger than the finite. The effort to 
escape from the limits of the finite imphes the consaousness 
that the finite in itself is not the real. A felt necessity of 
thought obliges us to admit an absolute reality. As Descartes 
contends, the conception of an mfimtdy perfect bemg is 
assumed in the admission of one’s own fimtude* No truly 
negative judgment is simply negative " "Wherever we deny 
somethmg as unreal, we do so with reference to something 
real.’’ 3 We exclude the negative because of a positive. 
Something is not, means something is If we exclude the 
real aswdl as the unreal, we get nihili sm. While Samkara 
agrees with the Buddhist view that all thin gs change, he 
demands a supersensible reality which is not within the world 
of change. We require the reahty of somethmg which does 
not need the support or hdp of anything else. Even if we 
regard the whole umverse as merely imagined, there must 
be something which is the basis of all imagination 4 Even 
imagined entities cannot float unsupported in mid-air. If 
there is no such reahty, i e. if even what we regard as reality 
is a produced effect, then there can be nothing real at all in 

’ S B , 1 3 41 1 Meditations, p iv. 

1 S B , lu z 22 I Sarvakalpanamulatvat (m. 2 22), 
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the fact that the understanding is affected by cause and 
effect jointly ” ^ Commenting on it, Anandagin sa3’s : " \Yc 
assume the ground of cause and effect not merely on the 
ground of the actual existence of one thmg depending on 
that of another, but on the additional ground of the mental 
existence, the consaousness of the one not bemg possible 
without the consciousness of another,” If we state the 
causal pnnciple in such a way as to avoid self-contradiction, 
we find that it has to be modified until it becomes one uith 
the prmciple of identify, when it is no longer of any sendee 
for the purposes of science and common sense. When it is 
formulated truly, it is useless ; when it is useful, it is not true. 

Every finite thing presents the contradiction that it is not 
only fbite, i.e. confined within itself, but is also relative in 
the sense that it hangs on anotSer. No object of experience 
is self-determined and self-contamed Every object is tending 
to pass away from itself to sometliing else. The finite as 
such is transitory bemg, ever trymg to transcend itself. Tins 
character of the world is enough to indicate its nature as appear- 
ance, or mays Change is unreal, smee it implies instability, 
deficiency and incompleteness Change is othenng, altera- 
tion, < e. contention and conflict. Whatever changes has 
parts which assert themselves and make hfe a scene of division 
and discord Plato regards change as mere lapse, and Anslotlc 
as a tendency to realisation, but both view the real as change- 
less It is true that Aristotle regards God as activity or 
energy, but this activity knows no change and “vergj 
does noUung For Sariikara the real is changeless, unalteraW , 
so fuU of being that it alwaj's is and for ever " 

m rest and repose. It has no lack, no need, and so 
no change or strife. For Bradley. " nothing tliat is 

rcftl moves x , j * cfnr#' 

Our experience is sclf-contradictory and not rc. . - ^ 

reality should at least be self-consistent I" 
phrasl reality must be one, 

varied and discordant. The real is not nl at is o^n 
senses. It is not the content of nghl ‘ 

ledge cannot be understood as valid apart ^ ,t 

of reality. It is the unalterable and the absolute, 

» S B , i>. I. »5 “n't Anin<hr>o o'* **• 
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though it is in no sense substance.* It is not in any point 
of space, though it may be said to be everywhere, sxnce all 
things imply and depend on it. Since it is not a thing, it 
cannot have spatial relations to anything dse, and is therefore 
nowhere It is not a cause, for that would be to introduce 
time relations.* Its nature is inexpressible, for when we say 
anythmg of it we make it into a particular thing We may 
speak about it, though we cannot describe it adequately or 
have any logical knowledge of it.3 If the finite man can 
comprehend Brahman, then either our understanding must be 
infimte'or Brahman finite “ Every word employed to denote 
a thmg denotes that thmg as associated with a certam genus, or 
act, or quality, or mode of relation ”4 Brahman has no genus, 
possesses no qualities, does not act, and is related to nothmg 
else. It is devoid of an 3 d;hmg of a hke kmd or of a different 
kmd, and has no internal variety s A tree, for example, has 
the mtemal vanety of leaves, flowers and fruits, has the rela- 
tion of likeness to other trees and of unhkeness to objects of a 
different kmd hke stones.® Brahman has nothmg similar to it, 
nothing different from it, and no mtemal differentiation, smce 
all these are empirical distmctions As it is opposed to all 
empirical existence, it is given to us as the negative of every- 
thing that is positively known Samkaxa dedines to character- 
ise it even as one except m the sense of secondless, but calls it 
non-dual, advaitam. It is the " wholly other," but not non- 
bemg 7 Though the words used are negative, what is meant 


' VedSntapanbJiasd, i. 

’ Cp. Karyakaianavyatinktasyatiiiaiiah sadbhava^^ . . aSanay5di- 
samsaradhannktltatvam viiesab (S.B , ui 3 36) 3 S B , ju. 2, 23 

4 S B G , xm 12 5 Sajatlyavijatiyasvagatabliedaralutam 

« rr , 3 1, U I 14 Pa 1 ioadaH,il 20 RadolfOtto. The Idea of 

the Holy, E T , p 25 Plato mounts beyond the -worlds of being and becoming 
Plotinus seeks to apprehend the Absolute as yet nndi-vided 
between subject and object and so above all diversity *' This absolute is 
none of the things of which it is the source, its nature is that nothing can be 
^rmed of it—uot existence, not essence, not hfe-smce it is That which 
ti^cends all these " " Ouce you have uttered the ' Good,' add no 
further thought to it, by any addition, and in proportion to that addition, 
deficiency Do not even say that it has InteUecbon, yon 
■would be divi&ng it (EijHeedj, m 8 10, E T , McKenna, vol 11, pp i 

V Alexandria reaches a point where the Supreme could be 
recogmsed not by -what it is, but by what it is not 

brahmauo nabhavabhipiSyenabhidhlyate 
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tills woiM or out of it.» Religious experience as registered 
in the Vedas guarantees at least some reality which does not 
come to be or cease to be. Deussen’s statement “ that the 
Indians were never ensnared mto an ontological proof ” * is 
hardly correct. So far as any logical proof of Brahman is 
available in Samkara’s writings, it is undoubtedly the onto- 
logical proof We are obliged to posit an absolute reahty, 
otherwise our whole structure of knowledge and expenence 
tumbles to pieces In the metliod of procedure Sariikara 
shows great onginality and fresliness does not start, m 
theological pliilosophers do, with a ^discuss ion ot (jofs 
attributei! He is liiadlgFent to, and even critical of, the 
ai^umoits wliicli are adduc ed in favour of a great First Cause 
ang-X ^tor of the world. Kor him integr^ experienc^ t 
gu gavajs the basal faA It is the highest religious inaghd 
If“suppIi(S the proof— if proof be the name for it — of man’s 
awareness of a spiritual reahty. Brahman is present to 
every man and is the universal fact of life ^ If ^y logical 
proof were necessary, 5ainkara points to the inability of the 
mind to rest in the relative, * e the impossibility of accountmg 
for experience except on the hypothesis of Brahman. 

In his account of causality Samkara makes the caus^ 
nature tlie svabhava, or the samanya or the umversal, while 
the effect is regarded as a condition, avasthS, or ^esai 
" There are in the world many sSmanyas with fteir vises^ 
both conscious and unconscious All these samlnyp m thw 
graduated series are included and comprehended m one grw 
s5manya. t.ff. in Brahman’s nature as a mass of 
To understand the nature of this umvCT galiggJiSMSjo^ 

— TSliyTh^B^iman » reality is to say that it is difier® 
from the phenomenal, the spatial, the temporal 
sensible 6 Brahman is what is assumed as foundational, 

Up.ii 4 7) 

‘S.B., IV. 3 N 
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of persisting changelessly through time like the motionless 
bcmg of Parmemdes, the "mindless, unmoving fixture,” which 
Plato dendes in the Sophist,^ but in the sense of absolute 
timelessness and incorruptibility. It is eternal because its ^ 
complete ness and perfe ction are unrelated to tim e» The 
sequence which omus tnmgs and events m the time order 
has no meaning for it. It is eternal perdurance, to which all 
tune relations are irrelevant. It can only be negatively 
described as the other of its own otherness It is sat frealh ^ 
meanin g that it is not asat (unreal). It is cit (consciousness),^ 
meaning that it is nof~acit'l(unconsciousness) .3 It is ananda 
(bliss), meaning that it is not of the nature of pain (duhkha-® 
svarupa). It is real, having authentic being It never fails 
to be, since it depends on nothing to preserve it in being 
It does not take m anything from outside itself, for then, 
being would include non-being. There is no first or last in it © 

It does not unfold, express, develop, manifest, grow and 
change, for it is self-identical throughout. It cannot be 
regarded as a whole includmg parts, for it is u niform in nature ^ 
(3carasa;.i U is real and yet devoid of the nature of the 
world s Such a being cannot of course be physical and 
quantitative and fragmentary. The everlasting bemg devoid 
of any deficiency is of the nature of consciousness, cit. Such 
a fulness of authentic being and ideality perforce is free 
dehght, ananda ® All human bliss is a phase of the bliss of 
Brahmau.7 It is highest truth, perfect being and fullest 
freedom. ’ 


Atman and Brahman have the same characteristics of being, 
ronsaousness, all-pervadmgness and bliss. Atman is Brahman. 
The purely subjective is also the purely objective. Brahman 


> P 249 

. .* Spinoza : " Eternity cannot be defined m terms of tame nor can 
relation to fame" (EUttcs, v i. Scholium) Nicholas of Cusa 
A “ the of God and the wfermtnatnm of the 

1 r “ to boundlessness, so is eternily to perpetuity 

lies ®tvaifihi^am Deussen defines caitanyam as " a potency which 
asrnW ®,“°t °t au motion and change m nature, which is therefore also 
■ tor-example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
xewals a potency which m its highest development 

^ S R ^ tinman intellect, as spirit " {D S V . p 59) 

J c „ ’ 1 3 t. s Ni^prapaficasadatmsdsatvam (S B , n i 6 ) 

“ . 1 I ta : m 3. 11-13 . Tait Up , n 7 7 Bill , iv 3 32 
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is intensely positive, A negation is only an afi&rmation of 
absence. It is non-being, since it is not the bemg which we 
attribute to the world of eicperience It does not follow that 
it is pure notliing, since the negative has its meaning only 
in relation to the positive. The Upanisads as well as 
Saihkara,' deny of Brahman both being and non-being of the 
type with which we are famihar in the world of expenence 
We can at best say what Brahman is not, and not what it is. 
It transcends the opposition of pennanence and change, 
whole and part, relative and absolute, finite andmfimte, which 
are all based on the oppositions of experience The finite is 
always passing beyond itself, but there is nothing which the 
infinite can pass into. If it did so, it would no longer be the 
infinite If we call it infinite, it is not to be equated with a 


mere negation of the finite. We cannot understand the nature 
of Brahman until we let go the formal and the fimte. Since 
personality cannot be realised except under the limiting 
condition of a non-ego, the absolute is not a person. If we 
use the term personality in a different sense, in which it doM 
not demand any dependence on another, then it is an illegiU- 
mate use. When the Absolute is said to be nirgupa, to only 
means that it is trans-empnical, smce gunas are products ot 
prakrti and the Absolute is superior to it. The gunas qualify 
the objective as such, and God is not an object. The o jk s 
come and go, but the real persists as the permanent in tne 
midst of all changes So it transcends the gunas or 
menal being The Absolute is not on that account to be 
SSrld as a mere blank, Soto^Bpaidiadj^^ 
guS.” Brahman is of the liature 

lidyitknows nothing, smce empincal cogmtion is a modi 
essence and not its property.3 It liTSTefanaTinthe sen 


• As® S^oza sa/s , " The 

the dog as a barking annual agree_ ^ 

3 RamSnuja and the Naiyayikas mterpre jnm jfjtyam vijaanam 
attain Brahma" as the -okt^ (Vi^vaistb^^^ 

anandam Brahma ityadau vijnanapadena jnanaSraya ev 

SiddhantamiMavolt, p 49 ) 
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defines Brahman in positive terms,* for " the scripture thinks. 
Let them first find themsdves on the path ot the existent, 
then I shall gradually bring them also to an understanding 
of the existent in the highest sense ” * As an interpreter^ of 
the Upanisads, Samkara was obhged to offer a reconcihation 
between the negative and the positive descriptions of Brah- 
man 3 Commenting on the spatial conception of Brahman, 
Samkara says that it is meant to convey our ideas to others 4 
or serve the purposes of worship.5 We rise to the highest 
in itself, Brahman, through the highest in relation to us or 
ISvara, the creator and governor of the universe. While 
Brahman is devoid of attributes, still those of being, con- 
sdousness and bhss may be said to be its essential features 
(svarupalaksarias), while those of creatorship, etc., are acci- 
dental ones (tatasthalak§anas) « Samkara knows that even 
the definition of Brahman as sacciddnanda 7 is imperfect 
though it expresses the reahty in the best way possible. 
The power of the human mmd is great enough to recognise 
its own limitations. Brahmanubhava gives the highest 
msight mto Brahman, and he who has it answers every 
question of the nature of Brahman by silence or negative 
marks. Vidya gives the highest positive conceptual account 
of Brahman by equating it with the attributes of being, 
consciousness and bhss, which are self-suf&cient Avidya, or 
lower knowledge, applies attnbutes which imply relation, 

in the highest degree posibve . A negative theology can and indeed 
must anse . . from purely and genumely religious roots, the experience 

of the luminous " (The Idea of the Holy, p 189) 

I Ch^ Up ,1 6. 6 , ui. 14 2. 

' Sanmargasthas tavad bhavantu, tatah ianaih paramarthasad api 
gtShayisySmSti manyate 4 rutib (S B , Chan Up , vai i t) 

Sadananda, m his VeddntasSra (u), descnbes the method of adhyaropS- 
pa-rada^^ which we first attnbute certam qualities to Brahman and then 
-''WitiiSraw them See S B G , xni 13 

3 See S B , 1 i. 1-31 ; i 2 fiasstm , 1 3 t-i8, 22-25, 39-43 , 1 4 14-22 ; 
m 3 35-36 See D S V., p 102, pp 206-210 
^ XJpalabdhyartham 

I upasanartham S B . Chan Up', viu. i. 1 , S B . 1 i 20. 24, 31 • 
1. 2 11, 14 , 111 2 12, 33 , ' 

« When we define Bevadatta's house as that on which a crow is perched 
we do not define its essence hut state a feature which appUes to it acci- 
dentaUy It is an mdirect definition of Bevadatta's house Even so is 
the defimtion of Brahman as the Creator and the cause of the nniveise 
7 NestmhafSJianl Vp 


V..L It 


18 
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seems to be mere abstract bemg, even as Atman seems to be 
mere abstract subjectivity to the eyes of intellect When 
we strip the Absolute of all its veils, we find that it is being 
refined away, evaporated into almost nothing How can we 
assume this residuum, this nonentity, to be the supreme 
reality of the world ? " Is Brahman then non-bemg ? No, 
since even imagmed things must have something to stand 
upon ” ^ If an 3 d:hing exists. Brahman -must be real It is 
our human conception of Brahman that seems to be empty 
and not Brahman m itself, which is the fullest reahty The 
differenceless Br ahm an which we reach by an everlastmg No, 
" not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,” * " not to be 
heard, not to be felt,”3 is likely to be confused with an 
indeterminate blank, an uncomfortable night of nothing 
Hegel has declared that pure b^ig devoid of all predicates 
IS not different from non-being [.Rammuja and the Naiya- 
3 dkas agree with Hegel m thinking that such an undifferenced 
Brahman is not a reality capable of being known < Saml^ 
knows it as much as his critics, for he says . ‘‘ Brahman, ^ 
from space, attributes, motion, fruition and differenc^ b^ 
in the highest sense and inthout a second, seems to the slow 
of mind no more than non-being.”^ We seem to get a 
Brahman in which all is lost, though the mystic 
that eveiythmg is found The upvard flight of 
which is afraid of making God determmate seems o us, 
worldly minded, to end m making God nothmg. ^ et ^ 
great rehgious seers deny conceptual . 

Absolute.6 For the sake of the mass of mankmd, the scnpture 

« "SOnyam eva tarhi tat, oa, nuthyavikalpasya nmiunittatvaDup 

* rfg'SSSf" w. «. «»■»•■« 

not what He js ” {Tnmiy. vui 2 ) 

4 Nimsayasya jfianatve manSbhavat (Vi«van5thas 

•""‘i S Aagat.agattphalabheda5toy«n In paramarthaaad adva:^m 

mandabaddhlham asad Iva prabbhSb {S S - ^ ^ 

« Cp Rudolf Otto " This negative contrary, it con- 

and feeling ate dissipated and rf a out of such negatne 

tarns within it the loftiest spmt of “ lenm confessions and 

Xbutes that Chrysostom o^ten^ecome the symbo 

for a content of meaning which, if absolutely uu 
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sistency requires us to describe the Absolute by a set of 
negations, "neither personal nor moral, nor beautiful nor 
true," as Bradley does The inevitable effect of the negative 
account is to make us believe that the Absolute has nothmg 
to do with or is mdifferent to the higher aspects of expenence 
When these negative formulas of an exact metaphysics defeat 
their object, we are inclined, in the mterests of our religious 
needs, to lay a different emphasis * 

But Brahman cannot be both determinate (saguna) and 
indeterminate (mrguna).* A reahty that has two sides or 
can be experienced m two ways is not the highest reahty. 
The sides are dissolved the moment we touch the fountain of 
bemg We catch aspects of the Absolute when we look at it 
fiom outside In itself the Absolute is without sides, without 
forms, and without any element of duahty or gunas. These 
characters of form and personality have meanmg m the world 
of vidya, or expenence. In the supreme Brahman there is 
a natural dissolution of all relativities. It is not a system 
or a whole which can be achieved by an endless process of 
reconcilmg opposites.3 The infinite is not an object con- 
structed by philosophy ; it is an ever-present fact. Samkara 
IS opposed to all attempts to think the Absolute The moment 
we think it, it becomes a part of the world of experience. “i 

> Cp Bradley Truth and Reahty, p 431 

' " One and the same thing cannot in itself be affected by differences 
such as form, etc . and not be affected by them, for this is a contradic- 
tion . . And by bemg connected with limitations a thing of one kmd 
cannot assume another nature , for when rock crystal is transparent it does 
not become opaque by bemg connected with limitations such as red colour 
and the like . on the contrary, it is a misconception (bhrama) that opaque- 
ness permeates it . , . Whatever character is assumed. Brahman must 
be regarded as unchangeably free from all differences and not the reverse " 
(D S V , pp ioz-3) 

3 While strict logic requires Bradley to adopt a similar position, he yet 
wavers and has certam ultunate doubts Stnctly speakmg, the Absolute 
excludes all positive and negative features, and we cannot reach it through 
logic, for we cannot go out of the relative by the relative Our logical 
understandmg, proccedrag from limit to limit, cannot arrive at the unlimited. 
When we transcend our ffniteness, we have nothmg else than an absolute 
m which all that is formal and hmte is dissolved 

4 Bamanuja holds that the divme is the human view enlarged The 
difference between the human understandmg and the divme is one of range 
and not character, while the human view takes m some relations tL 
divme takes m aU of them But Samkara is of a different opinion If we 
are lost m the world of relatives, it is not possible to c.-chanst the relative 
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such as creatorship and rulership of the universe' There 
are thus two views of the ultimate, higher and lower. 
"Where, by discarding the differences of name, fonn, and 
the like, ascribed by avidya. Brahman is indicated by negative 
depressions, as not gross, etc.,* it is the higher (param) But 
where, on the contrary, exactly the same reality is described, 
for purposes of worslup, as distinguished by some difference 
or other, it is the lower (aparam).” 3 Brahman cast through 
the moidds of logic is livara. It is not the highest reahty, 
since it has no meaning for the highest expencnce where 
existence and content are no longer separated Yet it is 
the best image of the truth possible under our present condi- 
tions of knowledge. The saguna Brahman is not the mere 
self-projection of the yearning spirit or a floatmg air-bubble. 
The gleaming ideal is the way in which the everlasting real 
appears to our human mind^ A demand for theoretic con- 

I Cp RatnaprabhS " Vidyavjsayo jneyam migupam satyam avidyS- 
visaya. upasyam sagunaru kalpitam ” (i i li) Cp with this the analopM 
knowledge of Schoolmen, the knowledge that knows its deficiency and by 
the very acknowledgment of it corrects it Cp Plobnus If wc tall it 
the Good, we do not mteud any formal affirmation of a . 

we mean only that it is the Goal or Term to which all aspire Whw we 
affirm existence of it, we mean no more than that it docs not faU wlhm 
the realm of non-existents , it transcends even the quality of being 
(McKenna's ET , vol i, p irS). , c n , « iv s 

« D S V , p ro3 Cp Eckhart, who draws a distinction „®. ' 

head who is mcomprehensible and God who woAs ^ 

himself he is not God, in the creature only doth he become God 
be nd of God, » e that God by his grace would bring me into «« 
that essence which is above God and atove . j,c!i I um 

into that eternal unity which wm mine 'f’®" ^ ' hich is aboic all 

what I would and would what I was , mto ^ moved " (qnofail 

addition or dimmotion, mto the immobib^ whereby all 
in Hunt’s Essoy <m Panthetsm, p 179) the IntcKcctBal 

ccption of its Authentic Being from its image inteUect that 

Pnncple Th« image of itseU it has nh.cb 

contemplates it. thus all the stovmg is on the „„th« 

16 the eternal stnvnr and eternally the attaincr. T ^ {finreads: 

staves, since it feels no lack, nor attain, since it has no sta g 
McKenna’s ET, vol P *35) Cp ^ ^ Pat to rvn 

existence 0/ the Absolute is for Ls, though atotra-t 

an idea of its mam fcatur«-an idea toe so far as it g^ , 

and mcomp'cfc— IS a dilfcrent Absolute It Is a knonl'-dge I'hi'^ 

this is wanted for a knowledge ,s true for all that, wh. e 

of course differs enonnously tom the fac^B t ^ 

it respects its own limits, and il sccira n 
intellect" ^Appearance and Jtealtiy, p i59)* 
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infimtude.1 However much we might simplify and order our 
experience and reduce its complexity to the smgle prakiti, 
the purusa, or the subject, would still remam the outside 
observer of its lonely flight through space and history. If 
the universe is small enough for our Mtle mmds to explore, 
if we can teU whence it comes and whither it goes, can under- 
stand its ongm, nature and destiny, then we are not finite 
and we do not demand an infimte. The logical belief that 
all facts belong to a system and express the mmd of God is 
only an idea. 

The cosmological argument employs the concept of cause, 
which is not adequate even in the empirical world, and turns 
out altogether useless when we try to relate the world of 
expenence to the ultimate reality, which is said to manifest 
itself through it. Ihe different' lines m the phenomenal 
series cannot explain one another. We cannot admit within 
the world of phenomena an uncaused cause The question 
of an absolute beginning of the phenomenal series, samsara, 
is a self-contradictory one To seek for it is to seek in time 
for that which is the condition of the very bemg of time 
It IS the essence of samsara that it has no beginning. The 
mfimte to which we nse by the mere negation of the finite is 
another idea reqmrmg explanation. When the argument 
from causahty, which has its vahdity confined to the world 
of changing phenomena, is applied to the real, the latter is 
misconceived, smce it is made an object of knowledge, and that 
which we infer as the cause of the world belongs also to the 
world of expenence We can infer only a finite creator from 
a fimte world, even if we assume the univarsality of the 
principle that every effect has a cause.* The first cause 
must be a umty of the same order of bemg as the objects of 
ex^rience, since the latter are brought into relation with it. 
If Isvara is the cause of the world, he must be within the 
space-time framework, a vastly magnified man whose self- 
conscioumess is defined by the instrumentality, of a body 
and a mind analogous to our own If such a being exists, no 
foreseeable extension of our knowledge could enable us to 

* Cp For God alone sits lugb enough above 
To speculate so largely ** 

' Yat ^ryam tat sakaitykam. 
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XXVH 

IsvARA OR Personal God 

ISvara, accorduig to Samkara, is the determinate (saguna) 
Birman regarded as the supreme personahty. Samkaia 
believes that the question of God’s existence is an absurd 
one. If God exists, then he must exist as other objects do, 
which \vouId be to reduce God to the level of the finite, mglnng 
him simply a unit in the indefimtp multiphcity of objects, 
distmct from them all, even as they are distinct from each 
other, or merging him in the totality of existence m a 
pantheism which will be practically mdistmgmshable from 
atheism. To state the question of God m teims of existence 
removes in advance all possibihty of solving it If the rigidity 
of reason is any security for the attamment of truth, we 
should have arrived at it long ago. As a matter of fact we 
find difierent schools, each pretendmg to be logical, m conflict 
rrith the rest ^aihkara takes up the so-called proofs for the 
existence of God, the epistemological, the cosmological and the 
physico-theological, and shows their futility, as Kant did at 
a much later day. 

The ideal of logic compels us to assume the reahty of a 
perfect subject, to whom all existence is related as an object 
Truth as systematic harmony means the reahty of a divine 
experience. That events are fnterconnected m a system is 
the assumption of common sense and saence, which is 
increasmgly confirmed by experience, though never reahsed 
in its entirety. For there is much m the world which never 
directlj’' enters into our expenence We seem to know much, 
though even in this limited region our knowledge is imperfect 
Only a complete apprehension of reahty as a whole can justify 
the hj^pothesis that God is and he is the creator of all Our 
human experience is incapable of apprehending the world 
in its entirety, achieve a harmony of pure being with restless 

■When the terms are capable of endless subdivisions, and when their 
are capable of mfimte pennatatiras, a whole view of terms ^ ^ 

IS impossible The putting together of the appearances 

to truth. The real is beyond appearances and truth is beyond thougn 
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ment for the existence of God as a personal supreme being is 
finally acceptable. At best the " proofs ’’ only tell us that 
God is a possibihty. The reality of God transcends our 
rational powers of conceiving as well as comprehending ' ; 
only if we resort to the spiritual insight of seers as recorded 
m the scnptures can we be certain of God. The reality of 
livara, m Samkara’s philosophy, is not a self-evident axiom, 
is not a logical truth, but an empincal postulate which is 
practically useful. Sruti is the basis for it.* ISvara is the 
supreme spirit, all-knowing (saiva 3 na), and possessed of all 
powers (sarvaiaktisamanvitam). He is the soul of nature, the 
pnnciple of the universe, its animating breath and actuating 
spnng, the source and end of ail existent modes What is 
based on scriptural testimony is not necessarily opposed to 
reason. To accept Sruti is to accept belief for which there are 
no disproofs, though there are not adequate proofs. In the 
logical account we render to ourselves of the world we reach 
a point where we require help from another source. Before 
we rise to intmtion, we resort to iruti. Regarding the 
creatorship of Rvara, scnpture is our only means of know- 
ledge 3 It declares that " the cause from which (proceeds) 
the origin, substance and dissolution of the world, which is 
extended in names and forms, which includes many agents 
and enjoyers, which contains the fnut of works, specially 
determined accordmg to space, time and cause, a world which 
is formed after an arrangement inconceivable even for the 
mind— this omniscient and omnipotent cause is Brahman 
(».e. Kvara)." 4 All the perfections, metaphysical and moral. 


« Cp Schweitzer; "If we take the world as it is, it is impossible to 
esplam it m any way which wiU give meaning to the ends and ams of the 
activities of men and of hnmamty We can discover no trace m the world 

™g5it lend signiBcanoe to our actions " 
'Preface, xu, CtvtltsaUon and Ethics, pt u), 

> Ttogh Ksmt IS regarded as the first philosophical thinker in Eurone who 
rought to estahhsh the futjhty of logical proofs, it must be said in fau^ to 
Kato th^he xeco^ised it ” Therefore is it an impossible task to discover 
tte Creator Md father of this whole universe and publish the discoverv 
of him m words for all to understand " {Ttmteus 28 C 1 Co UkTioo 
"I acknowledge that human reason c^uld^e^r by ts S^SteTeC, 
have arnved at this conception of God the Creator" (Briis/iiTlM P i. ^ 
“b “n R^^'latlon. So St. Thomas Aquino U', 

1 BS, 1 I 3 ‘ ■ 


< S.B ,112 
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det^e his nature and existence. Such a God moreover 

analogous to the hitman one 
is nezthet i nfini te nor omnipotent. * 

mord argum^t that the context of things is adapted 
ojie soul^ox man and shows the workmanship of a benevo^t 
^ IS quite unsatisfactoiy. However the matter be turned, 
m a real world the r^onsibility for ^ and evil falls on God i 
If, to reheve him of the authorship of evil, we accept something 
toe ^e neology of Peisia and make Satan regionsible for 
«, then the onenes of God disappears and we ranstate a 
toalism between God and Satan. Again, if the soul is a part 
of God. God must fed the pain of the soul also, even as, when 
one member of the body suSers, the whole body sufiers vith 
It aoUows that the suSerings of God are mnch greater 
than those of the indiddual souls, and it is better for us to 
remain self-enclosed individuals with our limited suSeiings 
than rise to. the levd of God and take upon ouisdves the 
burden of the whole world. 

A perfect God does not require the world for his satisfac- 
tion- If it is said that the world is for his enjoyment, then 
God is no God but only a sammrin If we say that God has 
determinatioiis, gunas, like personality, perfection, etc., it is 
difidcult to concdve how these can coexist with absoluteness 
The attempt to conserve the characters of personality (gnna) 
and absoluteness (Brahman) seems to be wdlnigh impossible 
for logic. 

The l^son which Samkaia derives from these inadequate 
proofe for the existence of God is that the question has no 
meaning in reality and arises only vrithin the world of eqjs- 
rience. Yken we realise the iriatire character of the world, 
we shall see that the problem of creation and the answer to 
it both belong to our logical world and not to reality as it is 
To set aside the logical proofs is not to deny the existence 
of Isvara. Samkara’s point is that no purdy rational aigu- 

' Tes solnfcon suggested by the Hebiew TCophet. "I iwai 
znd create darhse^, I raahe peace sad create evil, I the Lorf 
thicgs." finds an echo in some pasages oJ Sis Upanisads " For ae 
those do good •sotas ■Kioa he vrill grade ont feca this vrorM, and he 
these do evil vrhoa he -wBl ga’de don-avrarcs : he is the gc^d^ o 
vrorld, he is the inler of the vforld, be is the lord of tie world (hoa!. " 

Ifp.. ii. Sj. 
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and the like are contnved in hie by intelligent artists in due time for 
the purpose of obtainmg pleasure and averting pain It is exactly 
the same 'with this -whole world For when one sees how, for example, 
■the earth serves the end of -the enjoyment of the fruit of the manifold 
works, and how, again, the body -within and -without by possessmg a 
given arrangement of parts suitable to the difierent species and deter- 
nuned m detail -that it may form -the place of enjoyment of the frmt 
of the manifold works how should this arrangement proceed 
from the non-mteUigent pradhana ’ Clay, also, for example, is 
formed, as expenence teaches, to difierent shapes only so long as it 
IS guided by the potter, and exactly m the same way must ma-tter be 
guided by another intdligent power ” • The purpose of creation is 
to serve as the stage for the reward of the deeds of earlier existences 
which stretch back for each mdi-vidual ad wfinitum Unconsaous 
prakrti is not the explanaiion of nature or the subjective aspect of 
the world and the workmg of the law of karma. Consciousness and 
actmty must belong to -the cause of -the world.’ The regulaxi-ty and 
adaptation (racana} of the world mdicate a conscious director. The 
same is implied by the co-operation of several means for one end J 
gamkara notices the theory of the Purva MimamsS that not God but 
apurva accounts for the ordered way m which men reap the fruits of 
their deeds He cntiaaes it on -the ground that apfirva is nnspintual 
-and cannot operate unless it is moved by somethmg spiritual The 
extra-cosmic God of -the NySya-Vaifesika is madequate, smce he is 
not -the material cause of the universe Were the individual the 
creator, he would have produced what is beneficial to himself, and 
not things of a contrary nature such ^ birth, death, old age, disease, 
etc For we know that no free person -will build a prison for him- 
self^ and take up his abode m it " i Chance, atoms, prakrti and the 
Nyaya God are larger and more impossible demands than what the 
sonpture makes So the ommsaent, aH-poweiful, eternal, all-xiervadme 
IS-vara is the cause of the world 5 

I§vara is said to be the material as well as the efficient cause of 
the world To the objection that m expwience material causes do 
not possess knowledge, Samkara answers ; " It is not necessary that it 
should be here the same as m expenence ; for this subject is known 


' SB , u 2 r ' 

" presence of Brahman is enough to move the world as a 

-ncinity of purusas suffice for the 
actmty of prakrti ? Agam, avidya naturally tends to creation and is in 

syabhavata eva, karyonmukhi na piayo- 
janam apek^te (BAatnafi, u t. 33), ^ ^ 

5 S B . 1 3 39 

aparatanto bandhanSgaram itmanah krtva’nnpraviSati 
' K r -Were myself the author of my being I 
should tove bestowed on myseU every perfection of which I ptosess^tha 
idea, and I should thus be God ” {Meditations, p m) 

J See S B . u I 21 , IV r 23 and 24 
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are ascribed to him. He is said to be raised above ail evil ‘ 
He is the immanent spint (antaryamin) pervadmg the object 
and the subject worlds, seen in the intenor of the sun (object) 
as well as in the intenor of the eye (subject).* He is the 
creator, ruler and destroyer of the universe 3 

Samkara takes great pains to prove that the reahty of 
ISvara, when once it is ascertained from the scnpture, can 
be reconciled ivith the demands of reason We only perceive 
the effect, so that it cannot be decided whether the world 
is connected with Idvara as its cause or with something else, 
since the same effect can have different causes. So we must 
accept the statement of the scriptures that ISvara is the cause 
of the world livara is the first cause, smce he has no origin 
(asambhava) I4vara as pure bemg (sanmatram) cannot 
have sprung from pure bemg, smce the relation of cause and 
effect cannot exist without a certain superionty in the cause.4 
Bvara carmot have sprung from differentiated bemg, smce 
experience teUs us that differences arise from the nomdiffer- 
enced, and not mce versa He cannot have sprung fr^ 
non-bemg, smce it is essenceless (niratmaka) Scripture also 
rejects this view, for it asks. How can bmg come out of 
non-being ? Nor can I^vara be a modification, smce to 
would land us in infinite regress S ISvara is unproduced, has 
no cause, and is no effect. H Ifvara were an effect, thm 
every effect from akafa downwards would be essenceless ana 
we should embrace nihilism * That which gives reahty o 
modifications is ISvara. 


Admitting the pnnciple that every effect has a 
cause be the atoms, or the prafati, or ^ is 

or spontaneity ? 7 Samkara refutes all these possiMities 
not d^ad, but 18 alive and animated tom wito The s«n 
IS well adapted for the drama of the soul-We _ jjnngs 

non-inteUigent object without bemg gmded ^ S 

forth from Itself the products wtoch se^e 
man For exampl e, houses, palaces, beds, e , P 

» Chan., i. 6 , S B , i i an 
> S B , I I 20 , Brh Up , ui 7 . 9> 

3 See SB, 1 i 18-20,32, 13 39 . -|i. therefore Bvare 

JSB.n 3-9 * *SB u 3 7 
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(world penod) we have the unpacking of the original complex which 
contains withm itself the whole range of diversity There is con- 
tinuity between the past and the present, between the state of destruc- 
tion and the state of creation which succeeds it. If the supreme 
ISvara and the individual jiva are related as whole and part, the former 
should be subject to pam, whenever the jiva suffers To get over this 
difficulty, the relation of whole and part is interpreted as one of 
onginal and reflection Any injury to the reflection does not affect 
the onginal 

It 1$ said that God cannot be the cause of the world where some 
are treated well and some fll, and he who inflicts such varying lots on 
his creatures is unjust and cruel ‘ The difficulty is overcome by the 
recognition of the law of karma God does not act arbitrarily, but 
acts with reference to the good and evil works of each creature m its 
earlier births God bnngs about a creation suited to the deeds of 
men Smce the world is only a scene of atonement for the works of 
an earlier existence, the rdle of God as creator is a secondary one. 
We cannot attribute to the gardener what is due to the vital forces 
of the plant Samkara compares God to rain which helps the plants 
to grow, while what they grow mto depends not on the rain but on the 
nature of the seed Each individual's new life is determmed by the 
moral quality of his acts » But it may be asked. Why did not God 
create a world free from suffenng, misery, at the very begmnmg, when 
there was neither merit nor dement m the individuals to detennme 
his action This leads to circular reasomng Samkarasays: "Without 
ment and dement, no one can come mto existence ; agam, without 
an mdmdnal no ment and dement can exist, so that on the doctnne 
of the world havmg a begmnmg we are led into a logical see-saw." 3 
The world is begmnmgless (anadi ).4 Each existence m it owes its 
nature to some prior existence Even m penodical creations and 
returns the law of karma is observed, and samsSia m a subtie or gross 
form subsists m the nature of God Piakrti, or the prmciple of the 
world, which is itself no effect and is therefore superior to aU effects,! 
exists m him The sprmg has no source outside ISvaia, and so maya 
or prakrri is made a part of the nature of God Uvara, t e. Brahman 
assoaated with prakrti, is the efficient and the matenal cause of the 
worid The world as the effect of Kvara persists even before it is 
^ated m the form of the causal self (karaijatmana), even as it persists 
trough to power m creation « Even prior to creation the namarSpa 
(name and form) is the object of fevara’s knowledge i 

Upanisads believe m the immanence of God They declare 
aat God IS not separated from the individual soul. but. by means of 


’ S B , 1 3 39 


3 S B , 11 I 36. 


' S B , u I 34 

4 S B , M 3 4Z 

5 Sarvasmad Yikarat pare yo ’vikarah (S B , 1. 2 22! 

iIb’T t 5 ouKathaUp.m 11; Chan , vm. 14. i 
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by revelation and not inference ” When we rely on scnptural state- 
ments, it IS not necessary for us to conform to ei^penence > An 
efficient cause, according to the N^ya philosophy, is that whose know- 
ledge, desire and effort are necessary to brmg about the product The 
Vedantm admits only knowledge which is self-sufficient and not desue 
and effort which assume a pnor desire and a pnor effort ad ntfintlum 
It IS argued that livara cannot be the cause of the world smce there is 
a difference of nature (vilaksanatvam) between the cause and the effect 
A piece of gold cannot be the cause of a vessel of clay , so ISvara pure 
and spintual cannot be the cause of the world, which is impure and 
unspintualA Samkara replies that unconscious objects frequently 
take their nse from conscious beings, such as hairs and nails from men 
From the inanimate dung, the animate dung-beetle comes forth If 
it is urged that m these cases, in spite of apparent diversity, there 
IS fundamental identity, since both of these spnng from the earth, 
Samkara replies that iSvara and the world have the common charac- 
teristic of bemg, or satta The two are not totally different, and if 
Idvara has a certain snpenonty (atiSaya), it is not suipnsmg, since the 


cause everywhere has this feature s 

Another objection states that if the world issues from and returns 
to iSvata, then, on its return, the qualities of the world such as 
matenality, compositeness, non-mtelligence, himtedness, impunty, etc , 
must defile Idvara * Samkara says m reply that when ffie eSects 
return to their causes, they lose their specific quahties and 
their cause, as when gold ornaments return to gold It k not a true 
retain, Jf the effect retams its qualities, even when withdrawn wto 
the cause 5 If it is said that, as the world loses its spea^ ^ 
and gets absorbed mto iSvara, there is then no reason for it to go lom 
again, differentiated onto the enjoyers and the enjoyed whi^ we h 
m every new world-penod, Samkara answers this objec on y 
analogy " As the soul m deep sleep and nieditebon retams (t®- 

poranly) mto its ongmal umty, but on avidya, 

returns to its mdividual existence so long as it is not 
so also is It with the return mto Bvam " ‘ f " 
contmues in ISvara, though it is not manifested, wbra 
withdrawn mto him The basis of ^juch require 

mto existence is in the works performed “ rondiboii of 

to be atoned for The liberated do not retarn since th^ ta 

rebirth, me , false knowledge, is absent “ l^ss ^d eud- 

mg. there is no creation at all smce samsara “ sarosara 

less Creation and destruction are stages m P kalpa 

i^ch IS from eternity to eternity At the beginning of every P 


. Na avaiyam tasya yathadRtam eva sarvam abhyupagantavyam 
also JDS V,pp 92-93 3 SB, 11 i 


Set 

6 


> S B , 11 I. 4 , 

1 Sthaulya, savayavatva, acetanatva, pa 
S SB. 11 I 9 « SB.u I 9 
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by any selfish interest It is the spontaneous overflow of God’s nature 
(svabhava), even as it is the nature of man to breathe in and out ' 
God cannot help creating The work of the world is not the result 
of chance or thoughtlessness, but is simply the outcome of God’s nature 
Out of the fulness of his joy, God scatters abroad life and power.* 
Samkara does not regard the mfimte as something which exists m 
itself first and then feels itself under a necessity to go out mto the 
finite He creates out of the abundance of his joy and for the fulfil- 
ment of the demands of morality By lookmg upon creation as the 
cosmic game m which the Supreme indulges, Samkara brings out 
the purposiveness, rationality, ease and effortlessness with which the 
creation is sustained The hberated are called upon to share the joy 
of Bvara 'The finite centres are distmguishable not from but within 
the whole, and the whole is also the ideal for the selves to attain to 
Even things that seem to be unspintual and unreasonable belong to 
the whole The life of ISvara throbs m all parts unifying and con- 
tainmg all " All hving creatures from Brahma down to plants are 
regarded as my body ” s I^vara and the world, the cause and the 
effect, are identical They are not identical as forms or modifications, 
but are identical in their fundamental nature of Brahman The world 
m creation is developed in name and form, while it is in an undeveloped 
state m dissolution. Creation is the expression in the plane of 
space-tune of what exists already in God 4 At the end of each of 
the world penods (kalpas) ISvara takes back the whole world, t e 
the matenal world becomes merged in non-distmct prakrti, while 
the individual souls, free for the time bemg from actual connec- 
tion with upadhis, lie m deep slumber as it were But as the con- 
sequences of their deeds are not yet exhausted, they have again to 
enter an eipbodied existence as soon as ISvara sends forth a new 
matenal world Then the old round of birth, action and death 
etc , begins anew 5 ’ 

The mdividual souls which are different from one another are 
regarded as parts of Kvara, which are. however, not confused The 

_ I 

* S B , u 1 33 

Plotmian conception of Spirit as overflowing per- 

3 Upa^iasShasrt, ix 4 ; DoAsttiSmarii Sioira, p g 

4 Cp Emily Brontfe 


Though earfh and man were gone. 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou well left alone, ’ 

Every emstence would exist m Thee." 

s The one supreme Lord is called Brahmg, Visnu and Siva according 
M he IS creatrag, preserving and withdrawing the whole umverse 
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it, he himself has entered mto nature " Ac ^hn i 

H?rnr!?r? ^ L A answers this objection by pointing to 

eaXbnn? f affects from one cause The sL 

brings forth many lands of stones, costly jewels as well as 

implements He is able to transform him- 
self into manifold effects by his great powers s No outside co-opeiation 
IS necessary for God who possesses all the necessary powers perfect 
Twthin lumself It is said that God and the rsis can create many 
things through the sheer force of meditation, without the aid of any- 
tiung external < His work of creation is not like human acts s By 
the specific quality- of his nature, God transforms himself into the 
world even ^ milk is changed into curd Since the manifold world 
arises from ISvaraj the latter is assigned a multiplicity of powers 7 
If Hvara is essentially free, he cannot be under any compulsion to 
create God has no imperfections, no unfulfilled desires The attn- 
bution of any motive (prayojana) to God conflicts with his all- 
sufiiciency ® If the world issued for some purpose or expressed some 
desire or fulfilled some Wknt, then it would betray a sense of need and 
mcompleteness in the Supreme If he created wuth no definite aun, 
then his acts would be no better than a child's If God were the sole 
cause, the whole effect should have been present at once , but, as a 
matter of fact, we have a slowly unfoldmg growth which seems to 
indicate different causes for different stages It is said in reply that 
action IS not necessanly determmed from without It may be deter- 
mined by motives mtrinsic to the activity itself So it is said that 
" the activity of the Lord may be supposed to be mere sport (lila) 
proceedmg from his own nature, without reference to any purpose " ’ 
The creative activity of livaia is the undesired overflow of his per- 
fection, which cannot rest stenlely m itself The concepfaon of fila 
conveys a number of suggestions The act of creation is not motived 


• S B . 11 I 21 • S B , u I 23 

3 Panpumafaktikam (S B , u i 24 ) 

< 11 I 23, 31 l S B , 1 4 27 

® Ksiravad dravyaavabhavaviiejat (S B , u i. 24) The analogy of 
milk IS unsound, smce the change of milk into curds requires the association 
of warmth 7 S B , 11 i 3 ® 

* Nityapantrptatvam (S B , u i 32-533) Brahman is praptakamah of 

realised purpose, and so the teleology of finite consciousness cannot appy 
10 him 9 S B , u 1 33 ' 
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ma.ya This view is adopted by Paiorfio/oitoaninjoya » The author of 
Stidhanlamuhlavah feels strongly against sub]ecting Brahman to any 
land of relation, and so bolds thatmayS. alone is the cause of the world 
The author of SamksepaSanraka regards the absolute Brahman as the 
material cause of the world, since all that is must belong to the one 
reality Others who declme to attribute any kmd of relation to 
Brahman, look upon ISvara, t e. Brahman as related to mdyd, as the 
material cause > If material causahty is attributed to the absolute 
Brahman, it is only accidentally (tatasthataya) Vidyaranya holds 
that the cause which changes mto the world is maya,i while that which 
IS the basis of the world is the pure consciousness limited by majrS. 4 
There are thinkers who believe that the gross objective world is the 
effect of ISvara’s maya, while the subtle world of mind, sense, etc , is 
the product of the mdividual jiva, aided by the maya of God 5 There 
are others who attribute the subjective world to the force of avidya, 
and do not find any necessity for the co-operation of I^vara’s mayS, 
assigning to the latter only the elemental universe When we look at 
the question from the two different pomts of view, objective and 
subjective. Brahman is the basis on which the objective world is 
imposed, while Atman is the basis on which the subjective is imposed 
While the ultimate reality is the material cause of the entire practical 
world of sense and activity, the jiva is the matenal cause of the world 
of apparent things and of the dream world While all these views 
refuse to make the world the product of the mdmdnal subject or the 
jiva, there are some thinkers who are of opmion that the jiva is the 
matenal cause of all, projeotmg within itself the whole order of things 
from ISvara downwards, even as it projects a dream world ‘ 


XXVIII 

The Phenomenal Chaeactek of ISvara 

It is indifierent whether we say that Brahman, cast in the 
moulds of logic, IS the world of expenence or that it is I§vara. 

' Piapance ubhayor api maya brahmanor upSdanatvam; tatia ca 
parmamitaya mayaya upadanatvara , adhisthanataya ca brahmaua upa- 

*’^'iy^P'‘"“amamanataya upadanLn 

> Vtvarana, which takes its stand onSB,ii2o 121 
» Pann 5 myupadanata ’ " ' 

! IS attnbuted to mayopalutacaitanyam 

5 Viyad^iprapafica Kvarasistamayapaiinama iti, tatra ilvaia bdS 
dSnam, antabkaranadikam tu, HvaiSSrtamavanannSma x!?' 

Jlvavidyakrtamtasfiksma kStyam iH, tatrobSyor ^adauatvaS^ra L 
s Appayadiksrta descnbes their position thus • " ® 

drastrvat svasmmn iSvaradisarvakalpakatvena sarval^ranai Jty api 
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works and fmits of different souls, which at death retnm to their source 
and proceed ont again to a new existence,* do not intermingle * The 
individual soul as identified with the material body is the jiva, or the 
debin, or the embodied The unity of all these jivas, the coHectne 
or cosmic self in the waking state, is Viraj or Vaiii'anara. As identified 
with the subtle body as in the dream state, theindividual is the luigin, 
or the taijasa The nmty of all the taijasas or subtle selves is 
Hiranyagaxbha or Sutratman.r Lastly, as identified with the Hrana- 
Sarira, the individual is called prajna, and the unity of all pr3]fias is 
Ifivara The individual in the state of dreamless sleep has still the 
element of duality. He has buddhi, the sprmg of thought and vohbon 
Zsvaia, m the state of withdrawal, is like the jiva in snsnpti, connected 
with the principle of dnahty. though it is not manifested Ifi-ara is 
Brahman enclosed in pure buddhi. He has tiie three g^as, and is 
also said to transcend them He is said to be mvested with a trans- 
parent body of pure sattva. From Isvara to Viraj, from dreamless 
sleep to wakmg, from prajna to dehm is the order of sish (creabon), 
or progressive materialisation, tiie reverse being that of pralava, 
or progressive idealisation Samkaia admits actual transfonnabon 
(parinama) in the phenomenal world, though he employs the con- 
ception of appearance (vivarta) to mdicate the rdabon of the worW 


to Brahman , 

A matenal cause is that which brings about a product not 
from the cause * The world is not different from Brahman, whicn as 
the existent (sadrupena) appears to undergo change; it w ^ 
different from avidya, wMch as the non-mtelhgent (ja^ena) 
change. The world thus is a mixture of Brahman and ma^ « nu 
Samkara is expliat that ISvara is the effident as weff as the 
cause of the universe.s in later Advaita difference J 

to the VedanfaiJartbhasS, the cause of the evolubon of tte ^ 
maya and not Brahman* Vacaspafi holds e 

the cause, maya is the auxiliary (sahakSn) 
an object by the iudiraduals affected by maja is 
world, and is said to be the cause of it 7 But to th^^rld 

the mkya which affects the jivas The insenbence of the^« 

must bV due to something else than Brahman :^re 
is perhaps better to say that the world 

is to be traced to Brahman-maya; and since vre are no ^ 
to aeSunt for tbe relabon of the world toBmbmarn - naysay 
that Brahman is the substratum of the world which P 


I S B . u 3 15 


» Chan Up, vi. W ’ 

< Svabhinnak3ryajanakatT,ani upadanatvam 

s A view which is supported by Vrvaravo siddhSutat . 

« Prapaiicasya srata eva 

7 Vacaspabmiitas tu, ]ti-airtainayavi»>dtito „jrasabal.aninabat3 

to,-apra^camre,a vivartamauaUyopadanam it mayasa 

[SLS.i). 
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cendental \mity of apperception and the things in themselves, 
he mtroduced mto his system an element of irrational con- , 
tingency. Fichte accepts from Kant the central truth that 
all experience is only for a subject, and attempts to develop 
the whole of experience from it. He holds that m the develop- 
ment of the subject there is no mtrusion of a foreign factor, 
but every step is determmed from ivithm The absolute 
subject gives itself an " other ” in the very act of self-positing 
The self cannot affirm or posit itself except by oppositmg or 
distmgmshmg from itself a not-self. The element of otherness 
is brought about ivithm the very being of the self Gradually 
we have the differentiation of tte absolute self into a multi- 
phcity of fimte egos at once other than itself and modes of 
itself The self of Fichte has thus to throw up from itself 
a check or an impediment, a not-self, as the very condition 
of its becoming aware of its activity. The self limitation of 
the primal consaousness, or the rise of the obstacle agamst 
which the self breaks itself, has to be assumed, however 
mcomprehensible it may be Similarly in the conception of 
livara we have, besides the absolute Brahman, the element of 
objectivity or prakrti, self-expression or maya 

When we start from the human end, we must offer some 
explanation of the world of becommg. It cannot be due to 
Brahman, which is immutable. If Brahman itself changes, it 
ceases to be Brahman If it never ceases to be itself, t e never 
changes, the change we come across remams unexplained. 
The changmg universe cannot be traced to prakrti, which is 
unintelhgent While Brahman stands for bemg, prakrti 
stands for becommg But to posit prakrti by the side of 
Brahman as an ultimate category would be to limit the nature 
of Brahman, which has no second, nothmg outside , but if 
no second is posited, the explanation of the world becomes 
difficult The only way is through the recognition of a 
saguna Brahman or changmg Brahman, an Isvara who com- 
bmes withm himself the natures of both bemg and becommg, 
the unattached Brahman and the unconscious prakrti The 
mdetermmate for thought becomes the self-determmed The 
pmnal umty goes out of itself and produces a manifestation 
relatively independent of it The pure, simple, self-subsistent 
Absolute becomes the personal Lord, the prmciple of being 
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I^vara is all-comprehensive and contams withm himsplf ah 
that exists, potentially in pralaya and actually m creation. 
There does not seem to be much pomt in Deussen’s obser- 
vation, that Samkara did not carefully distmguish Brahman, 
the undifferentiated, from the phenomenal world on the one 
hand, and livara on the other. He says : “ This undiSeren- 
tiated Brahman has two contraries: first the form of ihs 
phmomendl world, as Brahman, conditioned by upadhis, 
appears , then the imperfect figwaivoo tdeas, which we form 
of the Godhead, in order to brmg it nearer to our under- 
standmg and our worship It is strange that behreen these 
two contraries of the uncMerentiated Brahman, however wide 
apart they naturally are, Sarokara draws no sharp distuiction, 
and even if, according to one passage, it seems as if he saw 
in the phenomena forms the basis (alambanam) of the presertr 
talion forms, yet from the continual mtenninglmg of the two 
... it follows that our author never became dearly conscious 
of the difference between them."* Deussen agrees that 
Samkara referred to this distmction m one passage* and 
dismissed it as meaningless (vyartha). The whole phenomrad 
World is the appearance of Brahman Brahman, on whi^ 
all rests, becomes ISvara, which includes ail, when shaped by 
the phenomenal forms The distinction between die inSmte 
I4vara on the one side and the mdividual souls on the other 
is a distmction of different members of a whole, 
to that between the kmgdoms of Magadha ^d Vaid^ , 
which belong to the same worlds When 
real is conceived as Brahman the samslra, God, 
and the world (Kvara, jiva, prapafica) become the cmei 

^^eoretical philosophy, interested in d^uang ^ 
of being from the first prindple of an 
has nothmg contmgent about it, is obliged, 

TwU to acceptsome pnnciple of self-^xpression (mayd. 

srbiectmty tenl^rh) In 
tMded that thm was no espononce 



formal, ana soiancu the tra 

By regarding expenence as an mteracti n ^ ^ 
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not-being.^ livaxa, who is different from Brahman, or the 
unbroken energy of light, is the light aifirmmg itseff in and 
through darkness He is the principle of truth creating order 
of chaos, the spirit of God brooding on the face of the waters.* 
The darkness tries to overwhdm and echpse the light and 
seeks to cover all, and the light is always busy overtaking the 
darkness While there is an essential antagonism between 
Brahman and darkness, between ISvara and darkness, there 
IS struggle and ultimate victory of light over darkness. 
ISvara is thus the mediating prmciple between Brahman and 
the world, sharing the natures of both He is one with 
Brahman, and yet related to the object world. Samkara holds 
that even before creation, the personal Hvara has an object 
in " the names and forms which are neither to be defined as 
beings nor as their opposites, which are not evolved though 
stnvmg towards evolution.” 3 We have here the ultimate 
spirit viewed as ego contemplating the non-ego as its object. 
For I§vara, changelessness and inactivity are impossible. As 
real in the empirical sense, he must be ever acting, losing 
himself to find himself, going out to the universe and returning 
to himself through the universe. He who does nothing and 
stands aloof from the world is not God, not at any rate a God 
of love Love hves in the life of its objects, exhibiting the 
sorrow though not the guilt of wrong-doing and sm and the 
joy of righteous hvmg For Samkara, as for many other 
philosophers, a self-conscious being which has no object,, 
which does not possess its opposite and does not affirm its 
unity in terms of it, is impossible. It is through its manifes- 
tations or objects that a self-conscious personahty hves, moves 
and has its being. Yet it is necessary to hold that it is in 
no way affected by the changes of its object, a thesis which 
it is difficult to maintain. The events of nature and the 
change of souls brmg about alterations in the nature of 
ISvara. The Vedantaparibhasa openly admits that the activi- 
ties of hvmg beings produce various modifications of maya 

' Cp " And the light shuieth a darkness " (St John i. 5). Bishop 
Westcott, cotninenting on it, writes • " Side by side with the light, the 
darkness appears suddenly and without prepatabon " (The Gospel according 
lost Joktt.-p 5). 

> See Introduction, S B G 

! S B , i r 5 " Anirvacanlye, namarupe avySkrte vyncildr^ite." 
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in the universe binduig all things to each other in binding 
them to himself Brahman is what is beyond both subject 
and object. When it becomes subject dealing with an object, 
we have ISvara, the Logos, the one-many The blank objec- 
tivity or prakrti, develops the whole world through the power 
of the subject, God By itself prakrti or the object, has no 
existence or meaning. It is unintdhgent, and so cannot 
cause anything without the aid of an inteUigent spint It is 
merely the other of the subject and the world is the hetensation 
or the othering of Ifvara, the self-conscious Brahman. ISvaia 
combines the two principles of Brahman and prakrti He is 
not pure consciousness (caitanya) but a self-conscious person- 
ality. " He designed (aik§ata), I will become many, I will 
procreate ” * Knowledge, sdf-consdousness and personality 
are possible only if there are objects Onmiscience (sarva- 
jnatva) characterises God, though its possibdity is explained 
in difierent waj>'s.* The nature of Br ahm a n is jnana, or know- 
ledge. This takes the shape of an effect when it is lunited by 
an object to be known Then in rdation to that object is 
Brahman knoivn as Vijfiatf, or the subject of knowledge m 
other words, Brahman, whose nature is knowledge, becomes 
a knower, when he is confronted with an object to be known 3 
Samkara agrees with Ramanuja and Hegel in thinking tha 
a not-self remains an integral dement of personality Only, 
while they regard the conception of personahty as the hignes , 
Sariikara dedares that we are in the world of 
long as we have the consaousness of not-self To ^eacn 
real, we must transcend this distmction V^ea , 
becomes rdated being, its first relation must be to 
different from bemg That which is different from being 

I Chan , VI 2 3- See also Ait , i i. * ; | j-VniS^a.^in «hich 

» Bharatltirtha makes out that Bvara “ 5°°^ . / The author of 

abide the subtle impressions of the eocxtcnsiie mth 

PrakalSrtha agrees with this, and remarks that yes its posessor 

the phenomenal world, past, present ^ TallvaSiiddh oUsevvw 

to have aU-comprehensive knowledge “%Ue the whole of tbe 

1. X Q and SiddhSnialcifi, i 

3 This IS the new of VScaspati also 
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are employing the methods of logic, the highest reality is not the 
indeterminate Brahman but determinate livara, who is the sourw of 
aU the manifold changes of the universe But there is throughout 
Samkara’s philosophy the pervading prejudice against the adequacy 
of logic and the finality of its ideal, and so we find that this concepfaon 
of saguoa Brahman, or concrete spirit, is. accordmg to hin^ so 
with self-contradictions and inconsistencies that it cannot be regarded 


as the highest reality , j 

That ISvara is the home of all finite existence, the material and the 
effiaent cause of the world, is an assumption. It is quite easy to say 
that the concrete umversal combmes the reahty of the universal and 
the particular, but the how of it is a mystery. If the relaton of 
identity and dbfierence, permanence and ^ange, is unmtelllgible m 
the world of experience, it cannot become mtelligible when apphed 
to ISvaia Samkara knows that his view is open to the charge of 
abstract identity, but he believes that identity and difference cannot 
be logicaUy related How the two can coexist he feels that he does 
not know ' The conception of l4vara as a concrete whole is not so 
much an explanation of experience as a restatement of the problem 
Our experience has m it the two features of identity and difierence, or 
permanence and change We ask how is the experience, which is a 
complex of souls and thmgs and characterised by permanence and 
change, to be accounted for, and we answer that ISvara is the explana- 
tion of experience, smce he combmes both these features and has the 
world of souls and things organically related to him To say that 
they constitute his body is not to explam experience We frame a 
generalised concept of experience and call it ISvara The explanation 
of the experienced world is that world itself, winch m its general terms 
is called livara Ramanuja and Hegel bold that the ultimate reality 
IS a one containing many For them the rational is the real t God 
and the world are both real The mdeterroinateness of intuition and 
the mystery of reahty do not appeal to them They are interested 
not m the real m itself but the real for thought, which has an element 
of negativity m it The process of thought consists in the continual 
absochmg and transcendmg by mind of its own discrepant and 
rebellious parts. So all spiritual Me is an unceasing struggle with 
refractory elements Divme Me is regarded as an eternal activity 
To thmk of the world as a logical umty or a single system is to t h i nk 
of It as the manifestation of one perfectly determmate pnnciple in an 


I Samkara would not have found much help m the realist theory of the 
reality of the universals along with that of the parbcnlais, for the umversals 
of the realists do not claim infinity They axe fimte reals, though of a difierent 
order &oni the particulars, and if God is a nuiyersal of this character, he can 
realise h i ms elf m various ways simply because he is finite Were he mfimte, 
he could only act in one way, or rather, Samkara would say, he could not 
act at all He could only be and not become, and there is then no question 
of his activity or manifestation. 
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or prakfti, -which is the upadhi or the body of ISvara * The 
appearance and disappearance of the world shows that the 
Di-wne nature undeifoes change, contraction and expansion. 
So long as creation and destruction are real movements in the 
life of God, the latter is not above tune but is subject to tune; 
so that, even as creation and destruction belong to the 
empiricd world, livara belongs to it. We employ the category 
of change which demands a permanence and argue that Bvaia 
is the permanent background, to whose body these changes 
pertain » ISvara assumes an undeveloped subtie body, fontung 
the seed plot for names and forms, and servmg as the ground- 
work for the Inrd, and yet only as a limitation ascribed to 
himself.3 The admission of a formless matter co-etemal 
with God clearly involves limitations on the mfimty of God, 
To say that the limitations are not those of an external, more 
or less mtractable material, does not hdp us much. 


While the saguna Brahman changes, it is maintained that it shD 
fv-TnfliTis within its constitutive idea, so tiiat the alterations are all m 
the accidents and notin the essentials Kvara’s oneness is 

by self-expression in the many 4 "As the magician is not aflertea 
by the mSya which he has himself created, smce it is v,™ 

the Supreme is not affected by the mSyaof samsara ' S piw SmkOT 
attempts to combine the ideas of the negation of the ^“^6 and tn 
presupposition of the finite in his conception of Isvara The cnaiB 
against Spinoza that he reduces the Absolute to a mere Wank ^ 
indeterminate being, which he inconsistratly ts 

self-determimng God, has no force against “gahon 

snch sublime inconsequence He is clearly conscious t 
of all the detenmnations of the finite can pve wo y 
being of which noth ing can be said except that i t is So long 

. SnyamanapiSmkarmavafcna 

■wSesa idam idSnlm srastavyam, tatprati- 

sanrnartavyam ityadyakaxa jSyante, tasam ca vrttinam saUitva 
bimbitacaitanyaui api sSdlty ucyatc (i) , „ {i,at Jj 

> SB, u I 4 In the said 

r r 

tasyaivopadhibhutam (S B , i z- z*) g Up , w „ 

4 Chan.viu 14 i , W 3 * . Tart J jvl tnjv ap< J 

5 SB, 11 1 9 Yathasvayamprasantayamayayam y 

na samsprsyate 'vastntvat, cvam paramatmapi samsara 
ptfyata iti 
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personal ISvara is Brahman the Absolute, lifted above all 
self-divisions and holdmg together both absolute objectivity 
and subjectivity in the unbreakable bond of absolute con- 
sciousness. ' 

There is a gap between the intuited Brahman which is 
devoid of logical determinations and the conceived Brahman 
which IS the productive prmaple, which explains difference 
and at the same time overcomes it. The indetermmate 
Brahman m itself will seem to the logical intellect, as the dark 
in which all colours become grey If it should serve as an 
explanation of the fimte at all, it can only be through the 
mtroduction of the very form of the finite into the heart of 
the absolute. If we attempt to think pure being, we at the 
same time think non-being, and from the mteraction of the 
two the becoming of the universe follows. Stnctly speaking, 
even God becomes. The contradiction of bemg-non-bemg 
appears in his own inward nature. Perhaps Ilvara may not 
himself come to be, but still he makes his meaning exphcit in 
an unending process of becoming. Being and non-bemg are 
aspects of one and the same reahty, the positive substance 
and the negative shadow of the same reahty The criticism 
that Samkara leaves us with an unbridgeable chasm at the 
summit of things, between the nirguga Brahman of which 
nothing can be said and the saguna Brahman which embraces 
and unifies all experience, is due to a confusion of standpomts. 
Thought can never overleap the distinction of subject and 
object, and so the highest for thought is the absolute subject 
with the object m it, but behind the subject and the object 
we have Brahman. 


XXIX 

The Phenomenaeity of the World 

Both Brahman and the woild, both unity and multiplicity, 
cannot be equally real " Were both umty and multiphcity 
^ whose standpoint is that of 

worldly action that he is caught in untruth ... it could not 
e said ' from knowledge comes deliverance ' ; moreover, in 
that case the knowledge of mamfoldness cannot be transcended 
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infimfy of details But we should not overlook the difficulties 
attending tins conception of the highest as the concrete universal or 
the union of the finite and the infinite. 


Saihkara believes that the aim of the scriptviral accounts 
of creation is to establish the identity of Brahman and the 
world * If the world were not identical with God, and if he 
created it as a. substance separate from himself, then he would 
be guilty of the charge of making efforts under the influence 
of motives. In other words, he is no God at all * If he acts 
in obedience to the law of karma, then he is limited by it 
We have referred to Fichte's conception of the self which 
comes to self-consciousness by breaking itself, so to speak, 
against some obstacle and by being reflected back, as it were, 
upon itself from this obstacle. Such a self is really dependent 
on its other, of which it is said to be the source and support. 
The self cannot precede the world nor can it survive it If we 
succeed in abohsbmg the not-sdf, we at the same time succeed 
m abolishing the self. When Fichte becomes vaguely avm 
of these consequenc<^. he rises to the conception ^ 
which is " neither subject nor object but the ground of both 
Samkara recognises most clearly what Fichte was 
after, that subject and object are distmctions of logic which 
have no meaiung when we speak of the source of ^ mgic. 
The Absolute is neither the bearer of knowledge nor the ohjeci 
of knowledge, but loiowledge itsdf (jnanam). » toe wMi 
world IS regarded as an objectification of the tooug ° ,1 

existing in order that he might perpetually 
as self-conscious of the world as ^ x 

is only relative and not absolute; 3 for The -nymel 
not want to make eyes at itself m a mirror or We® ^ 

ness and self-intellection is derivative 5 So tieyon 

. Evam utpattyadiSrut&am aikatmySvagamapaiatvat (SB, iv. 3 *4 

See also S B , u i 33 

I ^yo^i^fjagadyou* sarvapatvadfiaksauah (Vaiyavr/U, V 45). 

« A-ppearance and Reality, p 172 , „ ^ , ,, 

5 Bimeads, ui 9 3. McKennas ET. vol n, p 14 • 
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sablated by true knowledge. The recognition of a hi^er 
condemns the lower to the level of unreality. The objects of 
the worid are changeable. They never are, but alwa 3 rs become. 
Nothing that changes is real, which is eternal transcendent 
being. Says Samlaxa: "What is eternal cannot have a 
beginning, and whatever has a beginning is not eternal.” * 
Our understanding is not satisfied with objects that change, 
only those that do not change are real.3 \%at is real cannot 
not be. If anything is real in samsara, it cannot cease to be 
real in moksa. In this sense, the changing world is not real. 
The world is neither pure bang nor pure non-bang. Pure 
bang is not an existence nor an item of the world process. 
Pure non-being is not a valid concept, for were it so, absolute 
nothingness wonld he an entity, and that which is by hypo- 
thesis the negation of all existence will have to be granted 
existence. Nothing is not a thing. What exists is becoming, 
which is neither being nor non-being, since it produces efiects.< 
At no point can the worid reach being and stop becoming. 
The world is bound in the historical process of struggling 
to become the in6nite, though it never attains infinity. There 
is always somet^g beyond the created universe. 5 The 
realisation of the Atman is the final end (avasana) of all worldly 
activities,* which, is not reached so long as the world as world 
psrsisfe. The relation of I§vara to the ml,}??, world is begin- 
ningiess (anadi). The relation of being and non-being is one 
of exclusion or contradichian, and the former tries to overcome 
non-bting, negate it by transforming into being. This is the 
aim Qi. the process of becoming pretided over by Isvara, who is 
ever active in pushing non-being out of existence and bringing 




srses El Es, the 
ccsIirT ai Israra vacish 


As soon as co a sdonsaess of aoa-duali^ 
^tory state of ‘Hie mdrvidTial soal snd tire creative 


^ - 

- . - crave, the wfcoTe phenaiaencni of plurality -Hiiidi 

sprigs &a- TTTCg kaoTjrledge hefcg sabUted by perfect knowiedw" 
(ciB.., c. c. £ Air-scecra. ti sad rfg . 

■ citysra. isascd arabtyate, lobe ysd arabdlism tad anityam 

CSJB.. larf. op., Ihtrcdccta-). •' 

_J Tadvi^ bcddhir na vyabhicaraa tat sat; yadveaya baddhir Vya- 
t ad^a^ h ^ See also S.B., i. i. a; Tait. Up, H. r, ^ 

^ Cp. SorasTara.; "SrSsre uoaentitT is not amenable 

w prac.. emer as separate &um or identfcal vrith entity. Hence entity 
alrae can grae use to practice " {VarttiPa, p 027) ^ 


5 S3 , iv. 5 . lA. 


^ S 3 .G., xviii. 50, 
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by the Imowledge of unity.” * Judged by the tests of reality, 
the world of experience reveals its phenomenal character M 
particular facts and events as objects stand over against the 
knowing subject. Whatever is an object of knowledge is 
hable to destruction.* Samlcara holds that the dishnction 
between reality and seenung, substance and show, is identical 
with that between subject and object. While the objects 
which are perceived are unreal, the Atman which perceives 
but is not itself perceived is real. 3 While distingiiishing 
waking objects from dream ones, Samkara urges that the 
two, in so far as they are objects of consciousness, are unreal.< 
The real is what is free from self-contradiction, but the world 
IS full of contradictions. The world of space, time and cause 
IS not self-explanatory. There is no principle of recon^ation 
in the finite world by which its difficulties are dissolved. 
Space, time and cause, which are the forms of all experience, 
are not ultimates. The real is obscured by them. If we get 
beyond the distmctions of places, moments and events, it is 
said, the world of diversity will collapse into a single umt.5 
Experience cast in the moulds of space, tune md cause is 
phenomenal only. The real is what is present m all tunes 
It is that which ever was, is and will be 7 The real c^ 
be present to-day and absent to-morrow. The world o 
expenence is not present at all times and is therefore no r . 
When msight into reahty is gained, the world of expenen 
is transamded The world is said to be unr since 

.SB li I 14. . yaddrfyamtannaSyam 

3 Cp " The things which are seen are temporal, but the things whic 
ca avih,tam ubhayatra (SB on Gau^apSda'a 

KS,nlta,a 4 bhati priyam rfipam n5ma cety ara^aflca^ 

^ Adyam tra^m brahmarOpam jagadrupam tato dvay 

See Appaya DIk|ita's SiddhSnialeia, u. 

< Traikalikadyabadhyatvam _ 

7 IGllatrayasattavat Cp rtfP« Purapa 

" Yat tu kalantarenSpi nanyasainjfiSm “If™ ’ ,, 

Panpamadisambhutara tad vastu 1 a 

The real is that which even by the the like Cp tbe 

difierent designation derived from beginning. JS now, an 

words of the Christian Liturgy __ As it was m r 
ever shall be, world without end, 
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The Doctrine of Maya 

Let us now try to understand the significance of the doctrine 
of maya,* which is the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
system. The world is regarded as maya, since it cannot be 
accepted as real for reasons stated in the previous section. 
What IS the relation between the real Brahman and the unreal 
world ? For Sariilara, the question is an illegitimate one, and 
so impossible of answer. When we intuit the absolute 
Brahman, the question of the nature of the world and its 
relation to Brahman does not arise, for the truth which dis- 
arms all discussion is seen as a fact. If we take our stand 
on lo^c, then there is no pure Brahman which requires to 
be related to the world. It is because we shift our standpoint 
in the course of the argument that the problem arises For 
an imagmary difficulty there cannot be any real solution 
Agam, a relation presupposes two distincts, and if Brahman 
and the world are to be related, they should be regarded as 


• In the Rg-Veda the word mdyS occurs frequently, and is used generally 
to indicate the supernatural power attributed to the gods, especially to 
Varuna, Mitra and Indra In many ancient hymns, maya is praised as a 
world-sustammg power (RV, m 38 7, ix 83 3, 1 159 4, y. 85 5} 
Maya m the sense of deception and cunning is the special prerogative of the 
asurM, against whom the devas wage contmual warfare. "We come across 
a different signification m the famous verse of the RV (vi. 47 iS) where 
Indra, by his supernatural power, is said to assume various forms : 


Rupam rupam pratiriipo babhfiva 
Tad asya rupam praticahsai^ya 
Indro ma^bhih pururupa lyate 
Yuktahyasya harayab gala daga 

’ In every form has he been imagmed, and all these are only to be viewed 
as his form In many forms Indra wanders through his maya or wonderful 
powers, ham^sed arehisten-times-hundredhoLs- LTm^ 
the power to transform oneself or assume strange forms. R.V x u 2 

^ form thou didst w^der among 
pradammg thy strength, O Indra Then aU thy battles of which 

® a creation of maya For never hast thou 

yet, eithw to-day or in former tones, found an enemy." The deeds?f 
were producto of a sportive impulse. In the Praia r6) the 

maya k used almost in the sense of illusion In the Svet Un hv 
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forward an eternal procession of existence out of it , but, at 
the logical level, it is an impossible feat to force non-being 
into the equivalence of being. The world process is engaged 
in this interminable task. From the beginning to the end of 
things it is alu'ays a question of light invadmg the realm of 
darkness We may push it farther and farther. It only 
recedes, but never disappears The rdation of bang to non- 
bang in the finite world is not one of exclusion but one of 
polar opposition The ideas are at once antithetic and 
correlative. Neither of them attains actuality except throng 
its contrast with the otha. Howeva much the one may 
penetrate the other or be penetrated by it, the distinction and 
contrast are always thae, so that everything in the wald is 
unstable and doomed to be fugitive. Even the hipest prin- 
ciple in the world process, the personal God, has in him the 
shadow of non-being. Brahman alone is pure being, possess- 
ing whatever there is of reality in aU things, witout therf 
limitations or elements of non-being llTiatever is difierent 
from it is unreal ^ The nature of saihsara-is always to brcome 
what it is not, to transform itself by transcending its^- 
" The world neither is nor is not, and so its nature is inde- 
scribable.” * While it is difierent from being and non-bemg,3 
it shares the characters of both.* All finite things, as Plato 
says, are made up of being and non-bdng s The bei^deimg 
of phenomenal diversity must belong to reality, lor 
there is nothing else in which it can be, and yet it is not re^y 
So it is said to be a phenomenon or appearance of re^ 
All finite existence is, in the words of Bosanquet, th 
ultimate contradiction of the finite-infimte nature 
and earth shafi pass away, our body decays, our senses ch®ge 
and our empirical egos are built up before our eyre 
of these is ^timatdy real The abstract expression of tms 

phenomenality of the world is maya. 

. Bralmiabli.imamsarvam 

> Tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacanryS. cp 

McKenna's E T.. -rol. n, p. 78 , g 

3 Sadasadvilalffiana. 

j Satyanrte mithniUfcrtya (SB. jg, 

« Vikalpo na hi vastu (^arokaxananda on B G , iv. 10;. 
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cannot say that Brahman is the cause and the world is the 
efiect, for this would be to distinguish Brahman from the 
world and make it into a thing related to another thing 
Again, the world is finite and conditioned, and how can the 
infinite unconditioned be its cause ? If the finite is the 
hmited and the transitory, then the mfinite, as the limit of 
the finite, is itself finite and not mfinite. It is 'diflScult to 
conceive how the mfinite comes out of itself into the finite. 
Does the infinite come out at a particular instant of time 
under the necessity to become finite ^ Samkara supports 
Gaudapada's theory of ajati, or non-evolution The world is 
not evolved or produced, but seems to be so, on account of 
hmited msight. The world is non-difierent from (ananya), 
non-independent (avyatinkta) of Brahman. “The efiect is 
the manifested world beginning with akasa ; the cause is the 
highest Brahman With this cause, in the sense of the highest 
reahty, the efiect is identical, having no existence beyond it." » 
It IS a case of identity, or, in empirical terms, eternal co- 
eastence, and not temporal succession, where alone cause as 
a force determmes the order of events The inmost self of 
the world is Brahman. If it seems to be independent of 
Brahman, then we must say that it is not what it appears to 
be.s Nor can we ascribe action to the infinite, since all action 
implies an end to be realised, an object to be achieved. If it 
K said that the Absolute is manifesting itself in the finite, 
Samkara would say that it is wrong to hold that the finite 
manifests the Absolute. Whether there is the finite or not, 
the Absolute is always manifesting itself even as the sun is 
always shining If we sometimes do not see the light of the 
sun. It is no fault of the sun The Absolute always abides m 
Its own nature. We cannot draw a distmction between the 
of the Absolute and its expression The one is the 
of the seed mamfestmg itself in the form 
“^PP^oable, since organic growth and devdop- 
m^t axe temporal processes To apply temporal categories 
to the eternal is to reduce it to the level of an mpiiical dijeS 

nanyatvam vyataekenSbhSvah Kryasyava- 
’ See S B . ji I 14 _ „ 3 JO _ jj j g 
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distinct, but the Advaita holds that the world is not other 
than Brahman Samkara distmguidies between the scientific 
pnnciple of causality (kar3rakaranatva) and the philosophical 
prmciple of non-difference (anan5ra.tva). Brahman and the 
world are non-different,* and so the question of the relation 
between the two is an inadmissible one. The world has its 
basis in Brahman.* But Brahman is and is not identical 
with the tvorld. It is, because the world is not apart from 
Brahman ; it is not, because Brahman is not subject to the 
mutations of the world Brahman is not the sum of the 
thing s of the world. If we separate Brahman and the world, 
we cannot bmd them except loosely, artifiaally and externally 
Brahman and the world are one and exist as reality and 


appearance The finite is the infinite, hidden from our view 
through certam barriers The world is Brahman smce, if 
Brahman is known, all questions of the world disappear. 
These questions arise simply because the finite mind views 
the world of experience as a reality in and by itself If we 
know the nature of the Absolute, all jBnite forms and limits 
fall away. The world is maya, since it is not the essential 
truth of the intote reahty of Brahman 

Samkara asserts that it is impossible to explain tiirou^ 
logical categories the relation of Brahman and the world 
" The real is never known to have any relation with the 
unreal,” 3 The world somrfiow exists and its relation to 
Brahman is mdefinable (amrvacaniya) Samkara t^es up 
the different attempts at explanation and finds ^ 
unsatisfactory To say that the infinite ®rahm^ is th 
cause of the finite world and creates it, is to admit tm 
infinite is subject to the limitations of time. ° 

cause and effect cannot be apphed to the relation of 
and the world, since cause has meanmg only m relation 
the fimte modes of being where there is succession 

I Ata«cakrt8nasyajagatobratoak5i>^tratt^Man^tv^.B,^ *^- 

» Cp with this Spraoza's tiieory oi causahty W Lduces the 

immanent cause of the totahty of relation which 

causal relation to one of substance and attribute b analogous 

Mturans or God bears to ^ u^erences 

to that which the idea of geoiMti^ and the world are correlates 

which can be drawn from it To Spinosa and the wona » 

"chL the equahty of angles m a taaogle and tot <rf the sides 

> Na hi sadasatoi sarobandha^i {S.B on Map^ Vp , 7) 
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Progress in knowledge may enable us to describe the pheno- 
mena which make up the objective world with ever greater 
detail and more accuracy, but the rise of the finite world out 
of die bosom of the infinite, the explanation of the histoncal 
process of saihsara is quite bqrond us. However long the 
chain of our leasonmg may be, however many its links, we 
reach a point where elucidation stops and nothing is left for 
us but to adimt a fact capable of no further deduction. The 
word “maya” rasters our fimteness and points to a gap 
in our knowledge. The magician produces a tree before us 
from out of nothing. The tree »s there, though we cannot 
explam it, and so we call it maya The much abused analogy 
of the rope and the snake is employed by Samkara to illustrate 
the difficulty of the world problem. The nddle of the rope 
IS the nddle of the universe. Why does the rope appear as 
the snake, is a question which schooIbo 3 is raise and philosophers 
fed to answer. The larger question of the appearance of 
Brahman as the world is more difficult. We can only say 
that Brahman appears as the world, even as the rope aTOears 
as the snake > The relation between Brahman and IW is 

general problem of the relation 
between Brahman and the world. 

Sariikaxa brings out that the world, though it hangs on 
do^ not affect Brahman, by distmguishing^that 
md of cansahty where the cause without undergoing anv 
2?® produces the effect, as vivartopadana from parinamo^ 
is Itself transformed in prolStig the 

PP 104, M6, 413) Accordine fa i'lppearmct and Rtaliiy, 

a essentX faS® id consciousn^ 

^oii are incomplete, imperfect oonsciousnesses 

hfo. Green admits, m the 

consciousness should bo od oxpianatiaa To ask ■why a perfect 

^ Mk why reaUty® what copies of itseH 

^ot be answered See als^lp^ things 

reasonably be contended that th. f Schiller • '* it may 

^ It (ol creation) is mvahd 

reality came to he at aU, W nothmg less than how 

^And this is more 

MSySmatram hyetad vat rmraTTis*^ 
r»l)vS iva sarjadiblavena, . 
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or phenomenon. To represent God as dependent for self- 
expression on creation is to represent him as exclusively 
immanent. Samkara does not accept the view of parinama, 
or transformation. Does the whole or onlj'^ a part of Brahman 
change into the world ? If it is the whole, then Brahman 
lies before our eyes as the world, and there is nothing tran- 
scendent which we have to seek. If it is a part that is trans- 
formed into the world, then Brahman is capable of bang 
partitioned If anything possesses parts, members or differ- 
ences, then it is not eternal^ Scripture holds that Brahman 
is devoid of parts (iiirava 5 m.va).* When -once Brahman 
becomes partially or totally the substance of the world, it is 
no longer its substance and no longer independent If the 
Absolute grows and develops along with the evolution of tlie 
historical process of beconimg, if some contributions are made 
to the life and growth of the Absolute by our actions, then 
the Absolute becomes relative. Yet if the Absolute abohshes 


all distinctions and swallows up the world of becommg, then 
the determinations of quality and quantity in the umvcrse 
have no meaning for life. The relation of Brahman to the 
world is not analogous to that of a tree to its branches, or the 
sea to its waves, or clay to the vessels made of it, since all 
these employ intellectual categories of whole and part, sulv 
stance and attribute. The relation betiveen Brahman imd 
the souls, which are both devoid of parts, cannot be eitlier 
external (saifayoga) or internal (samavaya) Do the souls 
inhere in Brahman or Brahman in the souls ? Eve^attempt 
to bring Brahman into connection with the world of becommg 
ends in failure. The relation of the finite world to the i^te 
spirit is a mystery' for human undeistandmg. Every r^^ous 
^em holds that the finite is rooted in the in^te, and fee 
is no breach of continuity between the two and 
tfll to-day has logically articulated the 
two 3 We cannot construe to oursdves the vjay in 
S rX oi »ppea».ces is bmmd »p »0. tl. Afc=l«>. 


■ Irat *9: Up.a J ,o tliM 

j SB H I 24-^6 "To show how and why the , .j 

finite en^tcace belong P’^-" 
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dssKsni. It is Trro-g to trace “fasck to the eterasl the scrdsai 
of which we are consdoos in. the world of experience. The 
moineit we trv to link Tip ■n^va. with Brahman, the latter 
becomes transformed into lirara, and mava. denotes the sakd, 
or the energr of Isvara. Istaia, however, is not in any 
mamier aSected by his maya. If maya exists, it will con- 
stitute a limit to Brahmen; 2 it dees not exist, even the 
appearance of the world cannot be accounted for. It is 
real exon^ to produce the world and not real enon^ to 
constitute a limit to Brahmas. It is ndther real as the 
Brahmen nor rmreal as the Sower of the \Thatever 

we may call it, illusive or real, it is necessary to account for 
life It is an eternal power of God. The author of SaAkse- 
■paianraka holds that Brahman is the material cause of the 


unives^ throu^ the intervention of maya, which is the 


product of Biciunan, a mode of Brahman's a ctivitv . It is 
es^tiaHy present in the world (anugata) and determines its 
existence (kaiy asattaniya mikf) . Hava is not a substance 
(dmvyam), and so cannot be regarded as the material cause 
(upSdanmn). If is only a jkjsks opsrarJi (vyapaia) which, 
coming itself from the matenai cause (Brahman), brinss about 
the material product, i.e. the world.' According to this 
writer, majn is the Snititing proc^ belonging to Brahman, 
and has the two properties of avarana or hiding the tmrh, and 
vilsepa Oi misrepresenting it.3 lltdle the Srst is mere 
negation oi knowledge, the second is postive generation of 
error. We not only do not perceve the Absolute but we 
api^end something dse in its place. Maya evolves a 
yemety of «ames and fonns. which in than totaiirv Is the 
la^t or the universe. It also conceals the eternal Brahman 
uggr^te of names and forms, 
uiaya has tne two functions of concealment of the real 
and the iuojection of the unreaL The world of vatietv 
screens us from the reaL ' 



:=h. 
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Br& fa i an is tzst tsf Trsich ths TiTHita, or psTcTSKc, is tie 
~GxId of sp^c^ etc. Tit^rra sgrifes tie appearance c: the 
absolute Biasnian as tlie xeia-ire 'trorld of space and r— a 
Tile orignsi is, boTTgrer, Brabnian. of “Ken zee “ond naj 
be regarded as a xraaisiaiica ai tie plane of space-nine, --.s 
the iran^non is made for ns, the odginal cos not depend 
for its existence on the zianslanon. The “orld of mdd- 
plidtx is an aspect Trhich leaHtx tabes for ns, zhon^ not for 
itsdn YTe have pannlsa or transformation, vien the mni 
is changed into enres, and vfrarta or appearance, ~hen the 
rope atspesrs as the snake,- The dinerent illustrations nsed 
bj Samkara of the rots and the snake, the she!i and the sHver, 
the desert and the min^e, are intended to indicate this 
one-sided dependence of the eSect on the caiise ana the 
ntaintensnceof the integritv of the canse. Ihthecaseo: nans- 
forination. the canse and the eneit belong to tne ^me order 
of lealiiT, Trhilein tJ^t of ap^a r ance the enen is of a chrerent 
.order of bKng from the canse.* The rrorld resids ia Brahmaa 
even as the iiinsicn of a snake s said to reside in tne 

There are other intetprem-dons of the coitrme of maja 
to be met rdth in the Adraita trsati5as.3 ZuSv^ cannot bs 
dinerent Brahman. Trbich has no second, me anieue 



is nsea as the name of the chneing rorce. me rnim^g 
dpl^ that viich measure oci the nnmeasnrable md • 

forms in the fomdes.- This miya is a tear^e oi i_e 
reaHtv, neither identical vdth nor dinerent _o-. m ^ r 

it an'indetKndent place rronld be to accept a *unG 2 mt-i. 
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substratum i in the creation of the world. It brings forth 
the umverse m a natural order of sequence by undergoing 
mutations It forms the causal body of Hvara. Unlike the 
pradhana of the Samkhya, it is not independent of God® 
It is a hmitation which Hvara imposes on himself. In 
prakrti is centred the possibility of the world, even as the 
potentiality of the future tree is contamed m the seed This 
prakrti, possessing the three gunas,3 cannot be described as 
either the self of livara or different from it. It exists even 
in pralaya, dependent on the supreme Lord, as seed force 
(bqa^akti). Maya or prakrti becomes m the Puranas the 
loving consort of I^vara and the prmcipal mstrument m the 
act bf creation.4 The world of maya is the play of the mother 
of things ever eager to cast herself mto mfimte forms 5 It 
follows that for Hvaxa, or the subject, who is ever associated 
with the object, the umverse is a necessity God is in need of 
the umverse, which is a necessary phase of the sett-realisation 
of God, in Hegel’s phrase. 

We may bring together the different significations in which 
the term miya is used in the Advaita Philosophy (i) That 
the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal diar- 
acter, which is signified by the word mayl,. ( 2 ) The problem 
of the relation between Brahman and the world has meaning 
for us who admit the pure bemg of Brahman from the mtuitive 
standpomt and demand an explanation of its relation to the 
world, which we see from the logical standpomt. We can never 
understmd how the ultimate reahty is related to thfe world 
of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every attempt 
at explanation is bound to fad. This incomprehensibflity is 
brou^t out by the term maya. ( 3 ) If Brahman is to be 
wewed as the cause of the world, it is only m the sense that 
the world rests on Brahman, while the latter is in no way 
touched by it, and the world which rests on Brahman is 


■ Cp with the flwfcrta pnma of the Thomistic Philosophy 
wa svatantram tattvam (S B i a 22) 

< Cp also Byh Up » 1 4 3, 

< Cp Tvamasiparabrahraapiah,?! {Amnialaharl) 
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Since maya is thus deceptive in character,* it is called 
avidya or false knowledge. It is not mere absence of appre- 
hension but positive error. When this activity is attributed 
to Brahman, the latter becomes ISvara " The one motion- 
less, unconditioned, then became by its own power of maya, 
that which is known as maker." » 

Maya is the energy of Idvara, his inherent force, by which 
he transforms the potential into the actual world His maya, 
which is unthmkable, transforms itself into the two modes 
of desire (kama) and determmation (sariikalpa). It is the 
creative power of the eternal God, and is therrfore eternal, 
and by means of it the supreme Lord creates the world 
Maya has no separate dwellmg-place It is m livara even as 
heat IS m fire Its presence is inferred from its effects 3 
Maya is identified with the names and forms which, m their 
unevolvcd condition, inhere in I^ara, and m their developed 


state constitute the world. In this sense it is synonymous 
with prakrti.4 I5vara has less of reahty than absolute bemg, 
and the other objects represent an mcreasing deprivation of 
eality. At the bottom of the scale we get something which 
has no positive qualities to be deprived of, that from which 
nothmg more can be taken away, wluch, m a word, is 
but is there as not-being, a nothingness which rises hke a 
blank wall where reahty ends. It is not a part or a product 
of universal evolution, but is the unmanifested prmciple ol 
multiphcity and deprivation, which is the basis of all evolution. 
The supreme Uvaia dunng creation imposes on the formless 
and the unqualified those forms and qualities which it possessra 
in Itself, " This undeveloped principle is somefames denot^ 
by the term ' aka^a.’s sometimes by the term ^ . 

mdestnictible, sometimes as maya " 1 It is the 


< Cp Uvarasya. mayaiak^ pralirti^ *' « 

IV 10, SBG.Introducbonandvn 4; SPB.i ao ^ ^ ^ 

5 Brh Up , m S IX, .. A^dyatmikS hi bljaSaktir av^to- 

u/tw I-,,!.;. 


iarvamidamprasaj-atc 

{VivettacSiamavi, P ' 
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the mental deformity of the finite self that disintegrates the 
divine into a thousand different fragments. Darkness is the 
privation of light. Avidya is what Deussen calls " the innate 
obscuration of our knowledge," * the twist of the imnd which 
makes it impossible for it to see things except through the 
texture of space-time-cause. It is not conscious dissimulation, 
but the unconscious tendency of the finite mind, which lives 
by the imperfect standards of the world. It is the negative 
power which shuts us from our godlike existence The 
appearance of Brahman as the world is due to our avidya, 
even as the appearance of the rope as the snake is 
due to defective senses. When we see the rope as it is, the 
snake becomes unreal When we see the reality of Brahman, 
the appearance of the world will fllee away. That which is 
proved to be an unreality by a higher experience cannot be 
connected with reahty except through a confusion of stand- 
points The appearances stand transfigured in the Absolute. 
If we are asked to connect the image of the snake with the 
reality of the rope, we say that no connection is possible 
between what is and what is not. We have only to blame 
the eye for the image When we see the rope as rope, there 
IS an end of the matter, and we say that the rope appeared as 
the snake. Rdativity has no cause except defective insight. 
It operates no farther than the fact that we see things, while 
there is only caitanya, or pure consdousness. Avidya is either 
absence of knowledge or doubtful and erroneous knowledge. 
It K not simply negative, but is also positive in character 
(bhavarupa). When Samkara argues that the existence of 
avidya is patent to all, he means only that there is the fact of 
finiteness. It is said that everybody has the feeling that he 
does not know eveiythmg* The evidence for its existence 
is umversd in scope, since all finite minds share the deficiency. 

Avidya in the Upani§ads is only ignorance as distmct from 
taowledge possessed by the individual subject 3 In Samkara 
It becomes the logical way of tliinking, which constitutes the 
finiteness d the human mind. It is not a nonentity like the 
son of a barren woman, since it appears and is expenenced 

• D S.V p 302 

> ajfla ityadyanubhavSt See Vedantas 5 ra. p. ,v 
V > beeChan Up , i i lo, Brh Up iv 3 20 . iv 4 3. 
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called maya (4) The principle assumed to account for the 
appearance of Brahman as the world is also called maya. 
(5) If we confine our attention to the empirical world and 
empio}- the dialectic of logic, we get the conception of a 
perfect personality, Isvara, who has the power of se’f-expres- 
sion. This power or energy^ is called maya. (6) This energy' 
of Isvara becomes transformed into the upadhi, or lumtafaon, 
the uiunanifested matter (avyakrta prafcrtij, from which all 
existence issues It is the obyect through which the supreme 
subject Isvara develops the umverse 


XXXI 

Avidya 

The concept of maya is intimately related with that of 
avidya. There are passages in Samkara where the world d 
experience is traced to the force of avidya The cause of the 
appearance of the world is to be sought m the nature of the 
intellect, and not in that of Brahman. Brahman exists entire 
and undivided in the smallest object, and the appearance of 
plurality' is due to the intellect w-hich works according to the 
laws of space, time and causahty In the Introduction ^ 
commentary on the Brahma Svtra Samkara pomts out how 
avidva is the force that launches us into the dream of lue 
The tendenev to confuse the transcendental and the empiri^ 
standpoints, or adhyasa, however erroneous, is natur^ to tne 
human mind. It is the result of our cognitive mechanism - 
As we perceive by our senses sound and colour. 
reaUtv is mere mbrations. even so we accept the 
univCTse for the reahtv of Brahman, of which it is the efiect 

a!un-aQiUvesan:sIraprapai-j^b.iatbute^ - . - -, 515 ^ 3, i. r i 

itlca^r^tlEmrtror=^.htUp:.cic{SL.» « 

I S.B.IntrodoetJoa 
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the difficulty by declaring avidya to be inexplicable. The 
question is meaningless in Samkara’s metaphysics. We cannot 
make a transcendent use of an empmcal category. We knpw 
that there is avidya, and the question of its cause is meaning- 
less, even as the question of the rise of finite spirits is. H 
we can understand the relation of Atman to avidya, we must 
be beyond the two.^ Agam, if avidya were an essential 
property of the Atman, the latter could never get nd of it , 
but the Atman does not take in or part with anything what- 
soever. It cannot belong to any finite being, whether he be 
God or man, since the latter must first be created in order 
that his avidya may be possible. So his creation cannot be 
due to his or anyone else's avidya. The individualisation of 
Brahman, the nse of finite spirits, cannot be due to the avidya 
characteristic of fimte life. It is an occurrence due to divine 
activity. But how avidya and Brahman can coexist is just 
the problem for which we do not have any solution. Saihkaxa 
says " We admit that Braliman is not the product of avidya 
or is itself deluded, but we do not admit that there is another 
deluded consaous being (besides Brahman) which could be 
the producer of the ignorance."* According to Samks&- 
paiarlraka, " Undiflerenced absolute intelligence is the locus 
(airaya) and object (visaya) of avidya " 3 Deussen says " In 
reahty there is nothmg else besides Brahman alone. If we 


^dyasvabhavam avidyasvabhavam syat? {Saslraitpika, pp 313-4; also 

Kumanla argues against the Advarta thus: "If Brahman is self- 
estabhshed and of pure form, there is nothmg else beside it What bnnes 
about the activity of avidya which resembles a dream ? If yon say that 
some other causes it. or that it is different from Brahman, then non-dualism 
msappears , if it were its nature, then it can never be destroyed " 

Svayam ca tuddharupatvad abhavac canyavastunah 
Svapnadivad avidyayah pravrttis tasya kimkrta 
Anyenopaplave ’bhiste dvaitavadaV prasajyate 
Svabhavikim avidyam tu nocchettum kificid arhati 

(S V , Sambandhakfepapanhara, 84-85.) 

' S B G , 3-m i. 

V ® °° . » 4 10 Laksmidhara says m his Advaitamakaranda 

HOW should avidya touch the self-iUummed soul by whose light alone is 
^used the saying, ' I shine not ’ ! Nevertheless, there does appear m the 
say Of consciousness some such mist as this, animated by absence of reflection 
and lastmg tilHhe snn of reflection anses " (16-17) 

> 1 319 Asrayatvavisayatvabhagmi nirvibhiigacitir eva kevalS 
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by all of us ; nor is it an entity, real and absolute, since it is 
destroyed by intuitional knowledge If it were non-bemg, 
it could not produce anything, if it were being, what it 
produces must also be real and not phenomenal “It is 
neither real nor phenomenal, nor is it both ’’ ^ Though its 
origin and explanation are beyond our reach, the conditions 
of its operation through the mental categories are discernible. 
Whence comes this avidya, the source of all ignorance, sin 
and misery ? Avidya cannot be the cause of individuahty, 
for it cannot exist unless there are mdmduals If it is the 
cause of individuahty, it must exist independent of that , » e 
must belong to the one ultimate reahty, Brahman But avidya 
cannot belong to Brahman, whose nature is one of eternal 
light repugnant to avidya * It cannot reside m Brahman, as 
Sarvajhi-tmamuni thinks , it cannot reside m the mdividual, 
as Vacaspati believes.3 To say that Brahman modified is the 
seat of avidya is useless, for the question is, how can Brahman 
be modified apart from avidya ? Ramanuja urges that we 
have to assume a different avidyfi for each soul, smce, other- 
wise, the release of one soul will mean the release of all It 
follows that avidya takes account of the distuiction of the 
souls, which it does not cause and therefore cannot explam. 
We have here circular reasoning < Samkara escapes from 


» VtvekacSdamani, p 3 t v » Cm 

» " God IS light, and in him is. no darkness at all " (x John v , * cor 

VI 14) 

3 See §ildhata’s NyayakandaR, R B , 11 r 15 
4RB,n 1 15, SPS,i 21-24, V 13-19,54 
Parthasarathi Miira pats the objection thus ^ U ^ avidj^ 
apprehension or something else which causes misapprehension? 1* 
fomer, whose (is this avidjm) ? It cannot be :&alimans whose nature 
is pure knowledge. In the sun there is no pla^ 
belong to the souls, smce they are not distinct from A® 

cannot ejost, no more can a second thmg, the cause additional 

those who regard misappieheosion of “ c^nmaJs avidyS? 

to Brahman, non-duality vanishes Whence ftTsmd tha^ “ 

There is no other, since Brahman is the sole enbW , ^bose 

« natural to Brahman, how jgiorance "^^?\^^^,B5naka- 

nature is knowledge?” Syl? na brehmanas 

ranabhutam vastvantaram? bhianbh ^ ^ 

tasya svacchavrdyarupatvat, ““^“f^Jnty^havad ova cl, 

na^ivanam, tejam Bmhma^^ 

tatkaranabhutam vastvantaram apy advaitahanih, kimlift^ ca 
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not affected m any way, simply because our imperfect know- 
ledge talces it to be so. The moon is not duplicated simply 
because those of defective vision see two moons. “ The whole 
empirical reality, with its names and forms, which can be 
defined neither aS bemg nor as non-beir^, rests upon avidya ; 
while m the sense of highest reality. Being persists without 
change or transformation A change resting merely on words 
can alter nothing in the indivisibility of the real.” » When 
confronted by the difficulties of creation and the finiteness 
of God, Samkara saysi “When by the teaching of non- 
separateness through sentences like ‘ That art thou,' the 
consaousness of non-separateness is awakened, then the 
wanderings of the soul and the creative function of God 
cease ; for the whole tendency of the world to division springs 
from false knowledge and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
Whence then the creation? Whence the responsibility for 
not havmg brought forth the good only ? For samsara, 
which has as its charactenstics the domg of good and evU, 
is a misconception produced by non-discrimination of the 
determmation caused by avidyS., and consisting m the aggre- 
gate of the instruments of activity formed by names and 
forms , and this misconception, even like the attachment to 
division and separation by birth and death, does not exist 
in the absolute sense ” * Again • “ By that element of plurality 
which IS the creation of avidya characterised by name and 
form, which is evolved as wefi as non-evolved, which is not 
to be defined either as existmg or non-existing. Brahman 
becomes the basis of this entire changmg world, while in its 
true real nature it remams unchanged beyond the phenomenal 
universe ” 3 This view, when exdusively emphasised, sug- 
gests that there is no plurahty at all apart from the mdividual’s 
avidya All change and motion, all growth and evolution, all 
saence and speculation, are reduced to dreams, shadows and 
nothing more The explanation of Brahman’s causality of 
the world confirms the suspiaon In his anxiety to show that 
Brahman remains unaffected by the changes of the world,'' 

' Cp S B . n I 31 , u I 14 , u 3 46 ; u t 27 

’ Cp also avidyairtam karyaprapancam The universe of efiects is the 
product of avidya (S B , i 3 i). 

1 S.B , u, 1. 27. 
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imagine that we perceive a transformation (vikara) of him 
into the world, a diviaon (bheda) of him into a plurahty of 
individuals, this depends on avidya But how does tlus 
happen ’ How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transformation and a plurahty, where m reality Brahman 
alone is ? On this question our authors give no information ’’ * 
They give us no information, simply because " no informa- 
tion " IS possible Critics are ready with the remark “ In 
this system which mamtains that everythmg transcends 
explanation, unreasonableness is no objection * It is true 
that no explanation is possible of the nse of the bewildermg 
force of avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow 
come mto phenomenal being in spite of the eternal and 
iTi alipnablfl purity of the ongmal self-existent Brahman.3 


XXXII 


Is THE World an Illusion ? 

The doctrine of avidya with its subjective note suggests 
a misloadmg view of the nature of the phenomenal world, 
that it IS an illusion, a creation of the muid. Samkara fre- 
quently traces the whole plurality of appearances, mcludnig 
that of ISvara, to avidya.< But the nature of Brahman is 


. ParthasIraLMiara *' Atranin'ac^nryavMe nSnnpapBto dO?^^^ 

J The aatbors of Samifef’aJariraia. ^ basis 

s,mf and AdvmUidiptHS bold that avidya has Brabmafl for 
(a^raya) and object {vi5aya), even m d^knras “ “ ^ object 

conceals VScaspati thinks that avidya has for ite tois jtva a^ J 
Biahman According to the latter There 

jlvS’iSana. and there must be “ ^ ^ ^ denwds on avidji 

IS besides the theory of mutual de^ndence , 3 J* jjjahnian, 

and avidya on jiva So it is “ 

which is not opposed to avidya °™Xtrme. that m deep 

this question, especially in wew of the Advaita doc^ . ^ 

dreaiiess sleep the individual soul is ^^^Can See 

. - -I* ” “• 

. psramarthikam m1thya3Banav13pr.kh.tam ca n3nntva« 

(SB.u I 14)- 
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make out a strong case for solipsism, and declare that out consaousnesa 
gives birth to the •world, which smks mto non-being ■with the cessation 
of subject-obiect consciousness * 


It is no •wonder tfiat the Western critics have adopted a 
similar ■view of the Advaita doctrine of the world Edward 
Caird had in mind this interpretation of the world when he 
remarked • " The Brahman religion only rose to a pantheism 
which was an acosmism, to a muty which was no principle 
of order in the manifold differences of things, but merdy a 
gulf m which all difference was lost." * As this view, which 
makes a tragic joke of life, renders meaningless many state- 
ments of Samkaia on the world of experience, and does ■violence 
to every canon of sound interpretation, we may here bring 
together certain considerations wluch support the phenomenal 
as against the illusory character of the world 

Aindya by itself cannot be the cause of the world, since 
it is as dead as the pradliana of the Samkhya Samkara, who 
ciitiased the latter mew, cannot be expected to support the 
theory of the creation of the world by avidya We have also 
to bear in mind Samkara’s critiasm of the Buddhist chain of 
causation, which starts with a'vidya. " Now amdya ife a 
mental fiction of a conscious subject. It is the first link in 
the twelve-linked chain of causa^tion, which consequently 
must be regarded as takmg for granted the aggregates of the 
nund and the body, without, however, showmg how they 
come together." 3 Samkara rejects the theory that nothmg 
exists, neither matter nor mmd (Sunyavada),4 as well as ■the 


• See also S S S S , xu. 17-19 Drspsrstivada, which holds ■that the 
world exists only so long as it is perceived, 15 upheld by YogavaHslha 
Manodir^yam idam sarvam yat kihcit sacaracaram, 

Manaso hy unmanlbhavad dvaitam naivopalabhyate 
The whole world of movable and nnmovable things is the obiect of 
manas , by the suppression of it all duality ceases to be perceived See the 
chapter on Jlvanmukti in Yogavainthasara Cp also Saihhsepaidrlraka 

lanitam parikalpayaty akhilam eva jagat" 
iVfsiiftAafapBnJ XJp , cid dhldam sarvam *' (u 1 7) 

„„ prapafico na samsrt* {Lt«ga Purdna,. 

3 Ete^srfif ^1^ ■ - justify the remark of Vijnanabhiksu • 

-Rehgion, vol i, p 263 For other similar cnfacisms of 
Western writers see Kutikar Vedanta, oh n of 

> o E , 11 2 19 


^ S B , u 2 31, 
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fiainkira snys th.it the world is attributed * to Brahman as 
the vmke to the rope, ** A man may m the dark mistake a 
piece of rojx; for a snake and mn away fiom it, fnghtened 
and trembling. Tiwuon another man may tell lum, ' Be not 
afraid, it is only a ropo, not a snake,' and Ji6 may then dismiss 
the fear caustd by the imagintd snake and stop running. 
Hut all the wlulo the presence and the subsequent absence 
of his cnoneoiis notion as to the rope hemg a snake make 
tio difidiucc wh.itever to the rope itself The stars do 
not actiiall}' twinkle, (hough tliey .ippcar to do so. The hght 
tiuy project is quite stc.idy, though the disturbances m the 
earth's aliiiosplterc through which the light passes so affect 
our vw’on as to give them a consl.mt)}' fiirkering appearance. 
Ivvcn so (he sombkinee of vari.iblencss in BraJiman is a fancy 
ociasionul bj our distorted vision 3 Some of the illustrations 
used by Sainkara, when litcwlly uitciqireted, suggest that all 
distinction and dificiencc arc but a mirage produced by human 
imagination, Diffei cnees arc a make-bdicve of human thought 
which, like a prism, breaks up the pure unity into difference, 
where, in initli, the variety and the mind whicli knows it are 
hoUi unreal. But it is a mistake to stress metaphors beyond 
what thc\ are .iblc to bear, and Samkara urges that the illus- 
trations used arc intended only to suggest some points of 
roseniblancc and not perfect identity.4 


M.my Inter Attv.nitins lin\c adopted a subjcctnwt interpretation 
of llie world Vrioispati is of opinion that aMdia belongs to the 
Knowing subject, and, like a film over the eje, conceals the nature of 
the objects Madlinsudana Sarassati holds that ignorance is tM 
cause of tins ilUisorj* world, and, by sartuc of tius ignorance, we regard 
Brahman as its matcnal cause ‘ “ The apparent umveisc ite ^ 
in the mind (citta) and docs not persist when tlie mind W'ttn) “ 
abolished ’’ J CttsufJiT, AdvaUastddhSnlanmkliivah and YosmasisfAa 


« Adhi.iropilani 

■ S B , i 4 6 Sec also S B on Ao/fto Vf , m 14 ^ iv ii. 

! Sm.U%rahinavi?avam He thinks thit the ^ 

imposed on Brahman are due to the ® 

thuT has to admit the existence of modiSrofaons Md their objects. 

< Asv.a daitj-cndrajalasya jad upadanakaraijam 

Ajsrmam tad upaintya binhma p ,35) 

7 CttamOIO vikaIpo’yanic.tabhavenaka«cana(f'.e.«mai..,P 40?) 
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of the illusion is logical and psychological, and not meta- 
physical. The plurahstic universe is an error of judgment. 
Correction of the error means change of opinion The rope 
appears as a snake, and when the illusion is over, the snake 
returns to the rope So does the world of experience become 
transfigured m the intuition of Brahman. The world is not 
so much negated as remterpreted The conception of jivan- 
mukti, the idea of kramamukti, the distmction of values, of 
truth and error, of virtue and vice, the possibihty of attaining 
moksa through the world of expenence, imply that there is 
Reahty in appearances , Brahman is in the world, though not 
as the world. If the world of expenence were illusory and 
unrelated to Brahman, love, wisdom and ascetiasm covdd not 
prepare us for the higher life. In so fax as Saiiikara allows 
that we can realise the Absolute through the practice of 
virtue, he allows a s^nificance to it. Unreal the world is, 
illusory it is not The jiva is not a mere nonentity, for release 
IS effected through the sublation only of the false self which 
is opposed to the nature of Atman. As Vidyaranya says • 
" If the entire individual self were annihilated, release would 
not be benefiaal to men.” 


If there were not a Brahman, then we could have neither 
empincal being nor illusion. As Saiiikara says . " A barren 
woman cannot be said to give birth to a child either in reality 
or in illusion ” > If the world be regarded as baseless, as not 
rooted m any reahty, as havmg its ongm in non-bemg, then 
we shall have to repudiate all reahty, even that of Braiman.* 
The world has the real for its basis (aspadam), for " not even 
the mir^e can exist without a basis.” 3 That kind of dream 
which God creates, and of whidi God is the substance, is no 
dream at all.i If we are able to penetrate to the real through 


* S B on Gandapada's KankS, i, 6 See also in 28 

* Yadi hyasatam eva )anina syad brahma^io 'sattvaprasanga^i 

> Na hi mrgatrsmkadayo 'pi nufepada bhavanb (S B G , xm 14). See 
.1 .0 S B on Cten Up , vi 2 3 , Jmndflkya Up , 1 7 

* In later Advaita, the comparison of the world to a dream has been 

^etehed to the brealong-point Advaitamakaranda says . " In this pro- 
moted dream which the world is. projected in that great sleep of ipT,r,rar.-. 
so^rth"^*^^ glimpses of paradise, emancipation and 


Atmajnanamalianidra jimblute 'snun jaganmaye 
DIrghasvapne sphnranty ete svargamok^adivibhramSlj (18). 
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theory that nothing exists for more moments than one 
(k§anabhangavada),> Tlie refutation of the Buddhist theory 
of subjectivism (vijnanavada) is decisive on the question of 
the externality of the world to the thmldng subject. Existence 
is not dependent on our mental modes , when the world is 
said to be of the form of knowledge (jnanasvarupa), the meta- 
physical truth is desenbed Similarly Samlcara rejects all 
attempts to reduce waking expenence to the level of dreams “ 
He docs not admit tliat tlie world is a product of mere avidya. 
A^ddya in Samkara is not a mere subjective force, but has an 
objective reahty,3 It is the cause of the whole material world 
(prthivyadiprapanca) winch is common to all (sarvasadharana) 
Avidya is positive in character, an objective force, beginnmg- 
less 4 and existmgboth in a gross and subtle form.i Practically 
avidjCi, maya and prakrti are identified.* 

Sariikara argues that the supreme reality of Brahman is 
the basis of tlie world If Brahman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely different from 
the states of wakmg, dreammg and sleeping, then the repudia- 
tion of the reahty of tlie world or tlie three states cannot 
lead us to tlie attainment of truth We shall then have to 
embrace niliihsm and treat all teachmg as purposeless 7 The 
illusory snake does not spnng out of notlung, nor does it 
pass mto nothing when the illusion is corrected. The root 


I S B , u 2 18-21 and 26 

« Laier Advaitins wntc as if there were no distinction betiveen ^ 
Svayampiakaia. in his commentary on Laksmldh^s 

" As the world of dreams m me is projected by Husmn, so is the 
wiLing s^Trirm me projected by dlusion" See PavM October 1S73, 

^ ?A famous veree quoted m StdiMnlaralmmsm urges tb^t "tb® 

God, purrconsciousness, tbe distmctness of the first two 

wnnection with pure cousciousuess-these our sue are said to be w.thou 

begmning *' , t. 

TWa Ko viSuddha cit vibhagai ca tayor dvayob 
AvidyS taccitor yogab ?ad asmakam anadayab 
1 Anadibhavarfiparo yad vijnanena villyate 

Tad ajrunam ,ti prajfiS lakfauam ^ 

; 

u ?)• 


\ 
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activities are nnderinined when the truth of .the oneness ol 
sdf ^vith Brahman is realised * Avidya. is not^ so much 
imagination as failure to discriminate (aviveka, between 
reahty and appearance Samkara does not dispute the 
obvious fact that we seem to ourselves to be knowing, feeling, 
willing mdividuals, but denies the theory founded on these 
facts that the finite selves are real subjects being actually 
what they purport to be The real accepts the phenomenal. 
Appearances belong to reahty. This is the truth suggested 
by the hypothesis of ananyatva or non-difference, advocated 
by the Advaita. Ramanuja cnticises it thus : “ Those, how- 
ever, who maintain the non-difference of an effect from its 
^use, on the ground that the effect is unreal, cannot establish 
the non-difference they seek to make out, for there can be no 
identity betiveen what is true and what is false If it were 
as they maintam, either Brahman would be unreal or the 
world would be real.” * The Advaitm does not maintam that 
Brahman devoid of all changes is, as such, one with the 
changmg world Nor does he suggest that the Brahman 
which sustams the changmg world is as unreal as the latter. 
He holds that the phenomenal world is unreal, t e has no 
real existence apart from Brahman The non-difference 
(ananyatva) is mterpreted by Sarokara to be non-existence, 
as something different from its cause 3 Vacaspati makes the 
meanmg clear by raakmg out m his Bhdjnaii that non- 
difference does not afiSrm identity, but only demes difference * 
Discussmg the question of causality and its metaphysical 
truth of identity, Samkara' says that the effect is identical 
with the cause, and not the cause with the effect. 5 While 
Momsm (ekatvam) may swallow up aU distinctions and 
differences, in Advaitism (non-dualism) the gulf between the 
relative and the absolute is bndged over in a comprehensive 

• Brahmat3iadarsinatiiprati,samasiasyafcny5karakaphalalak§a?asyavya- 
vaharasj^bhavam (S B , u I. 14) 

• R B ,u I 15, I 19 

3 ladvjatirekenabliavah (S B ,11 i 14) 

* Na khalv ananyatvam ity abbedam brfimah kim tn bhedam vyasedhama 
{Bhaniati.ii 1.14) Ibthe samespintthe Tikakara says ' " The worldis not 
identical with Brahman, only it has nd separate being apart from or inde- 
pendent of its underlying cause ’’ " Karanat prthak sattaSflnyatvain 
s 5 dh> ate, na tv aikyabhiprayena " 

* S B , II I 7. 
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this world, it is because the world of appearance bears within 
it traces of the eternal If the two are opposed, it will be 
difficult to regard them even in the relation of the real and 
the apparent The world is®not the Absolute, though based 
on it What is based on the real, and is not the real itself, 
can only be called the appearance or phenomenon of the real 
While the world is not the essential truth of Brahman, it is 
its phenomenal truth, the manner in which we are compelled 
to regard the real as it presents itself withm our fimte expen- 
ence But all this does not touch the question of the practical 
reality of the world ^ 

Saifakara’s views on moksa confirm tliis view of the world 


He urges that moksa does not mean the disappearance of the 
world, since then the world should have disappeared when 
the first case of moksa occurred If moksa should mvolve 
the annihilation of plurahty, the right way to go about 
realismg it is not to displace avidyS by vidya but to destroy 
the world » Samkara distmguishes jivanmukti, or the state 
of release, while one is ahve, from videhamukU, or the release 
obtained when the liberated shakes off his body The presence 
of the body makes no difierence to the state of release, which 
is in essence one of freedom from worldly bonds _ The state 
of release consists not in the persistence or annihilation of 
plurahty, but m the mcapacity of the pluralistic universe to 
mislead us For the jivanmukta obviously the wwld of 
plurahty, mdudmg his own body, does not perish , oidy e 
has the nght perspective regardmg it In the state of retoe 
the world of plurahty does not disappear, but is lit up by 
another hght. There is no more the blmdness bom of desire, 
which sets and keepS the unhappy victims hunting m v^ 
for what is not to be found m the chain of samsara The 
ideas of the independence of selves and objects and their 

one tluag in nature Whatever we see, feel, as^vor There fa 

Peen reshfaes and chuncras retaiu, 
its fuU force " (Pnnctple^ of Human Knowihdge, p 34)- 
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the relative world as a real self-expression of the Absolute. 
One view of Spinoza’s philosophy admits the position.* The 
latter view is represented by the Yogacara Buddhists, who, 
like Kant and more thoroughly Schopenhauer, regard the 
empirical world as a subjective appearance in consciousness, 
shaped accordmg to the categories of space, tune and causality 
among others There are some passages m Sainkara whidi 
lead us to think that he tended to regard the world as a mere 
human presentation of the genuinely real, and others where 
he IS inclined to make the world of experience objective and 
independent of the fimte individual To understand Seimkara's 
position, we should consider the rdation of avidya to maya. 


XXXIII 


Maya and Avidya 


When we look at the problem from the objective side, we 
speak of maya, and when from the subjective side, we speak 
of avidya* Even as Brahman and Atman are one, so are 
maya and avidya one The tendency of the human mmd to 
see what is really one as if it were many, is avidya ; but this 
IS common to all mdmduals. For when Samkara speaks of 
avidya, he means neither yours nor mme. It is an impersonal 
force which imparts its^ to our individual consciousnesses, 
though It transcends liem. For our knowmg mechanism 
operates on things already created, which we perceive but 
do not make The world is created by God m the order 
mentioned in the scriptures and noticed by us 3 Maya is 
both subjective and objective, individual and universal, that 
out of which the conditioned forms of intelligence and of 


attnbutes a similar view to Sainkara. See 

. . speak of maya when we have m view its power of producingr 

e^ordinaiy effects and its being subject to the mil of the agent, of 
noww ’ other hand, we speak when having in mird its obscuring 

independence" (ytvaranaprameyasamsraha, i i; Indian 
I nougM, vol 1, p 280). 

viSvam kramena pararaeSvarena srjtam, ajnatasattayuktam eva 

*=d‘®<ivisayaprainanavatarape tasya tasya dr?tisiddhih (Stddhdnfa- 
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affirmation. Samkara’s interpretation of the Upanisad passage, 
that the modifications of day have for their reahty day, 
enforces the truth that the world is substantially Brahman 
and depends on it. Whenever he demes the reality of effects 
he qualifies his demal by some such phrase as “ different from 
Brahman " or " different from the cause *' * Nowhere does 
he say that our life is literally a dream and our knowledge a 
phantasm 

Smce Samkara repudiates the conception of a concrete 
universal as the ultimate category, it is thought that he dis- 
misses the world as meanmgless Samkara's Brahman, wlpdi 
has no other, nothmg independent of it, seems to be an 
abstract unity, a sort of lion’s den where all that enters is 
lost. Samkara holds that we cannot construe the rdation 
between Brahman and the world m any logical way, but he 
is as msistent as any advocate of the theory of the concrete 
universal that nothmg is real apart from the ultimate reahty. 
Though the world and Brahman are not regarded as comple- 
mentary elements in a whole, they are not set m absolute 
antagonism. And yet great scholars have rushed to this 
condusion.* Samkara's view that the problem of the rdation 
of reality and appearance remams for us fimte souls a nddle, 
is the. result of greater matunty of thought. We need not 
condenm human wisdom as illusory if it is unable to hit the 


eil which covers all ultimate beginnings. 

The question is, are the appearances beyond which 
) penetrate to the truly real, actual states of the real, thoug 
ossessing only a denvative and secondaiy sort of being, or 
re they simply the ideas with which the finite mind of man 
mcdves the true reahty in accordance with its own 
1 other words, is rdative being a true modification oi tne 
ngmal reality, or is it a distortion d the genume be^by 
le finite understanding of man ? The former is Jhe 
E Ramanuja, which is akin to the theory of Hegd, who regards 

. Brahmavyatirekena or Karanavyatiretena (S B . n 2. 3 , u i and 

mdapada’s Kortfto, 1 6 ) Max Mflller obsencs 

1 Deussen’s interpretation is well ^ the framework of the 

nst be clear to everyone wbo has 

ue VedSnta philosophy as I even for 

ally but little room in it for psychology or cosmology, 

; S P.. p. 170)- 
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ality. Saifakaxa admits its existence even in the state of 
pralaya or destruction. ISvara, the omniscient, who controls 
his maya, has no avidya, and if Saihkara here and there lends 
countenance to a different theory, it is in the figurative sense 
that Kvara has the power which leads to avidya in the indi- 
vidual. The Samkhya thinkers did not admit the existence 
of an ISvara, but the empirical world was traced to a primeval 
avidya which is said to be beginningless. Avidya is a quality 
of buddhi, and therefore must reside in buddhi, and logic 
requires that the begiimingless nature of arndya must be 
attnbuted to its locus in buddhi also. So buddhi becomes a 
manifestation of pralirti, the fundamental object or root- 
substance. The objectivity of avidya is thus safeguarded. 
Vivaramprameyasamgraha says : “ Avidya no doubt consti- 
tutes a defect in consciousness in so far as it impedes the 
presentation of non-duality and gives rise to the presentation 
of duahty ; but, on the other hand, it constitutes an excellence 
smce it forms the material cause, and thus renders possible 
the cognition of Brahman." * The finiteness is necessary 
before we can reach the mfinite. 


While Samkara uses avidyS and mayS indiscnminately,* later 
Advaitins draw a distinction between the two While maya is the 


> Indian Thought, -nA u, p 177. Cp Ita Up, where we are said to 
cross death by means of avidya 

_ * Colonel Jacob is against identifymg maya with avidya See Vedanta- 
‘ara, ^ The world of plurahty is the product of avidyS The central 
foi^ of the finite mind, space, tune and cause, are also the basis (aiambanam) 
01 the phenomenal world Avidya is said to produce the maya names and 
10 ^ through which the empincal world is produced. AvidyapratyupasthS- 
pitauSm^pamayayeSavafena (S B , n. 2 2). It is sometimes said that 
** maya, while its effect of concealment (avarana) and projection 
t^sepa) are avidj^ Others are of opmion that mfilaprakrti with pure 
Ti mays, while that qualified by impure sattva is avidyfi, Vik?e- 

pwairtipradlana-mulaprakrti, or the root substance dominated by the 
t proiection, is maya, while avarauaiaktipradhana-malaprakrti, or 
oot-snbstance dominated by the power of concealment, is avidya In 
OTO works on Advaita, avidya is said to consist of the three qualities of 
Th.= ’ tamas, and is said to constitute the upadhi of Ifvara 

tama^^r quite satisfactory If ISvara has the qualities of rajas and 

J to discriminate him from the jiva Cp Skanda Pufdna, 

limilino 'I hmitmg adjunct of jIva and maya as the 

g adjunct of the Supreme viewed as Brahma, Visnu and MaheSvara 


Ayidyopadhiko jivo na mfiyopadhikah khalu 
^Kyakaryagupacchanna brahmavispumBhefvarSh. 
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objective existence arise If that by reason of vliich the 
iinreal world presents itself as real is purel}’ subjective, thui 
it IS mere fancy and cannot be seriously treated as the mattnd 
cause of the world If, on the other hand, it is rcgarchd as 
tlie material cause of the world, sometliing like the 
of the Samkhya, then it is not mere indmdual igiior.m'-o. 
The two, the andj'a of the indiiidual and the prahrli of tJ-.c 
Brahman, arise together ; neither of them is tlimkable apart 
from the other, so that even avidj'a is dependent on the 
ultimate reality.^ The phenomenal self and the plienonitnd 
world are mutually implicated facts.* Aiidya and p-akth 
are co-etemal and belong to the world of expcncncc.3 Tiie 
q'ace-time-cause world is the view of reality given to us 
tlirough avidya, which is adapted to the purpose of presenting 
us with such a world. Samkara steers clear of incnl.'’ltf'n 


as well as materiahsm. We cannot say that nature is a 
phenomenon of our consciousness, any more than tlie phno- 
menal self is a product of nature. The conditions of tlw 
possibility of objective cirpcricnco are also the conditions rf 
the possibility of logical selfliood or self-conscioiisne<s. Vi y 
do our minds \vo± in this misleading way ? Wiy is 
avidya? '^’I'hy do we have the spacc-umc-caufc world . 
WTiy is there maya ? are different ways of stating the r n.e 
insoluble problem. The Atman, vliich is pure 1 now., dge, 
somehow lapses into aiddia, just as Brrhirnn, 
being, turns aside into the spacc-time-causc world n - 
avidya wc reach wdya, even as through the ^ 

we rcadi Brahman. Wiy there is tlus unn-mal P'« * 

turning aside or perversion, is more thw we can . 
must hold that ntithcr our logical imnt^ nor the vo d . • 
It appreliends is an illusion A I^^nomenon i.s not a p a- . 

Addv aandm.l> .irqirescnt thesubjtrtivc and tl. ^ 
oflUcom ftindan»’r.t.ilfactoft.%pntnce ,, ^ 

M„cc It k dissolv.'iMe by l:nov.hdr'e: , ' 

,s c-iIlKl mala, fince it is co- tcr.n.'l vith t..r j ^ J ^ ^ 

I Cp Kmt, Si’i r-'r :■>’* '' « - ’ 

val. 

t R* it sr»'’ " ‘ , “ .*,-1 ■ 't;*l f t’r- 

.% r-.n/zW. A--’ ‘ 


U J Ji 
f Ai' iU 


i**i p t‘j} 
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tation <rf knowledge, power, etc,, takes place.” * We can 
distinguish in the world of phenomena (i) the livaxa, the 
dispenser of retribution, (a) the extension of nature, the nama- 
rupaprapahca, the name and form world which is the 
scene of retnbution, and {3) the plurality of individual souls, 
subject to the hmitations of mdividuality, which sufier retn- 
bution in each new existence for the works of the previous 
lives The plurality of the world anses from the two factors 
of the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the actors and the stage. 
The material world is called ksetra, since it is the environment 
where the individual souls can act, realismg their desires and 
fruits of their past karma > It is inorganic nature consistmg 
of the five elements. Organic nature consists of bodies in 
which souls that have entered mto the elements and wander as 
plants, animals, men and gods are housed! The world of 
samsara consists of various orders of bemgs with different 
modes of existence and different worlds answenng to conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of the experiences of bemgs These 
bemgs form a graduated scale where the lowest limit is con- 
stituted by those whose expenences are most limited and the 
highest bemg the gods of the supersensible realm 4 

The evolution of the universe obeys an order 5 From 
prakrti, the element of objectivity, arises first aka^a^ the 
pnus of space and matter “ The entire world springs from 
Kvara, akaia being produced first, and later on the other 
dements in due succession ” « AkaSa, one, infimte, impon- 
derable, mert, all-pervasive, is the first product i It stands 
or both space and an exceedmgly fine matter filling all space 
owever attenuated a substance akaia may be, it is yet of 
me same order as the elements air, fire, water and earth 
thus Samkara disputes the Buddhist view that akaia is a 


tcsn ^ Yatha hi pranitvavifese 'pi mannsyadistambaparyan- 

tatha TV. “^''^ly^'tipiatibandha^ parena parena bhuyan bhavan drSyate, 
api paieM ^^nyagarbhaparyantesu inanaiSvaiyabhivyaktir 

pi paiei^ parena bhfiyasi bhavati See also SB, i i i 

hp.iu I • ' ■ s»"ap>^“'“rmapha]a§raya]j (SB, MupiJ 

, j’ deities also belong to the coshuc process (SB, i 2 17; 

5 S B , u I 24-25 , 

S B , 1 1 22 , I 3 41 See Chan Tip., ui 14 3 , viii 14 ^ 
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the Sr !w "T ■ " 

nn! ^ through association with a pure limitation nhen 

ISvar^ The world is the expression of the nature of God it is 

Sd to logical mMd of man The thmgs of the world are 

said to be both ideas of the Dmne mind and presentations of human 
toowledge Kvara is asserted to be the cause of the world,! and yet 
the world belonging to the very self of Kvara is also said to be fashioned 
y avidya i Brahman and maya are present m the universe and 
OTnstatute the matenal cause of the world 1 he two are entwmed 
ogether into one string as the real and the appearance based on it 


XXXIV 

The World of Nature 

Saihkara does not stop with a mere description of reality, 
but examines the realm of phenomena in the hght of his 
theory, formulates the truth which inadequate conceptions 
contam, and arranges the various phenomena in the order of 
their varying approximations to truth. He attempts to show 
how each appearance endeavours to reveal the character of 
reahty which is its ground Smce the inexhaustible Brahman 
stands at the root of all, continuously higher and higher 
expressions reveal themselves in the world 5 " As m the 
series of beings which descends from man to blades of grass, 
a successive dimmution of knowledge, power and so on is 
observed — although they have all the common attnbute of 
being animated — so in the ascendmg senes, extending from 
man up to Hiranyagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes- 

« Paiicaiail, rfr-17 

•SB, Chan Up , m 14 2. ” ViSuddhopadbisambandhat " 

3 112 

t Cp AvidyatmikS hi sS bija^aktir avyaktaSabdamrdcfya paramef«i- 
t9£raya luSya (S B , 1. 4 3) See also S B , 11 i. 14 , 1 3 ^9 Ai’idyal^ 
mSyaya _ 

! Yady apy eka evStniS sarvabhuteju sthavarajadgamcju giidlias mllupi 
cittop3dliivisE5ataratamya;d atiuanab J..DtasthanityasyaikarDpa5).lp> 
roltaram Svistasiia taratanjyam aifvaryaiakuvifefaih SrQjatc (SB,! i« lU 
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give rise by modifications (parinama) to different kinds of 
things. Matter is constantly undergoing change of state. 
Changes may also be induced from without. Samlcara speaks 
of a cosmic vibratory motion * AU these elements are non- 
intdligent (acetana), and cannot of themsdves bring about 
their development. The immanence of God in them all is 
assumed* If the activities of the different dements are 
sometimes traced to the different Vedic deities, it makes little 
difference, since the latter only symbohse the functions of 
I^vara. ^ 

The order of creation is reversed in the case of dissolution.3 
At the time of dissolution the earth becomes water again ; 
water fire, fire air, air becomes akaia, and aka^a re-enters 
ISvara 

The psychic organs like manas {inner organ) are assumed 
by Samkara to be of hke nature with the physical elements. 
The human organism, hke other things, is composed of the 
three dements of earth, water and fire.4 Manas or the mnpr 
organ, prana or the vital breath, and vak or speech, correspond 
to earth, water and fire respectivdy 5 Samkara is aware that 
they are 'Sometimes regarded as different in kmd from the 
physical dements and produced before or after them. In any 
case they, as wdl as the dements, are in themsdves hfdess 
and^ are produced as means to ends Inorganic nature is 
parai^a, t e. serves a purpose which lies beyond it.® There 
IS uniformity of nature in the inorganic world ^ 

^0“ we pass to organic nature, a new principle comes 
before us, the power of life immanent in certain things, by 


* Sarvalokapanspandanam 

• Parame^vara eva tena tenStmanavatiSthamano 'bhidhyayams tam tarn 
ram snati (S B , u 3 13). I^manuja holds that God’s samkalpa, or 

t^ 'r. ““ssaiy on every occasion of change. It occurs only once before 
•■ae rise of aK^a. 


litrht ® ** Cp. Deussen- " This vievr is likely to throw some 

awS sc^ntifio motive of the teachmg of the gradual evolution and 
obseSM^" elements, as to which we have no other mformation . the 
heat ft * dissolve m water, that water turns mto steam through 

altitode according to the 

PiegrirnTom^’'® and more into empty space, mightlead us to the gradual 

-SB,.,..., 

. 7S.E.,Tait.Up,ii.8 
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negative entity, the mere absence of biijdrances i He holds 
that the negative result is a consequence of its positive nature ’ 
From aliaSa otlier subtle elements (suksmabhutas) anse in an 
asccndmg order 3 FoUoivmg the account of the Upamsads,< 
Sarakara declares that, from akaSa, air arises From air 
comes fire, from fire water, from water earth. Since these 
five elements are relatively more permanent than them modi- 
fications, they are figuratively called immortal, impenshable s 
AkSSa has the quahty of soimd, air of impact and pressure, 
light of luimnosity and heat, water of taste and earth of smell 
The relation of the properties to the elements is one of seed 
to plant. The ^abdatanmatra, or the sound-essence, gives nse 
to akaia, which, m its turn, produces the outer form of sound. 
The tanmatra or the essence, contains m it both the element 
and its property. We have seen also that there is a gradual^ 
scale of the elements All of them seem to be contamed in 
the tanmatra. The whole world takes its nse from 

alraia or sound 

The gross matter of the world (mahabhutas) is made up 
of the varymg combmations of these subtle rudiments 
(suksmabhQtas) < The gross substance aka§a manifests sound, 
air maiufests sound and pressure, fire these and in a.ddition 
light and heat, water has the quahties of taste in addition to 
the others, and earth has the qualities of other substan^ 
and its own special quality of smell Evdry object 
properties of soUiid, tangibihty, form, taste and smell _ While 
the subtle rudiments are forms, homogeneous and continuous, 
of matter ivithout any atomiaty of structure, the gross suD- 
stances are composite, though they are also said to be con- 
tmuous and devoid of atomic structure 7 The gross elements 

« Avarapabhava (S B , u 2 2z) 

J SB.u 3 8-13 - Tait Up. u. i; Chan Up. vi 2 2 3- 

m different proportions into the gross 

the process of the combination of the wtoh 

substances of the world 6ai^a doe« not ^ He adopts 

assumes great importance m later Sk ^ , ts This u 

the view of tnvrtaarapa, or the mmglmg of the three eiem 

also the view of Vacaspati , „ j- nnt au ultimate mdivsible 

a Jret*”— ut^ml^rfr m ^ ^m^est conceivable .uantum o. 
matter. 
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XXXV 

The Individual Self 

The aim of the Vedanta is to lead us from an analysis of 
the human self to the reahty of the one absolute self The 
passages of the Vedanta possess this dual application. ^ The 
individual self is a system of memories and associations, 
desires and dishlces, of preferences and purposes. Though it 
may not be possible for us to take in at a smgle glance this 
whole system, its general structure and predonunant elements 
are open to our inspection. This system is the vijnanatman, 
which IS subject to change, while the paramatman is free 
from aU change * The ]iva is said to be in essence one with 
the Atman That art thou 3 “ Nor is there any force m the 
objection that things with contrary qualities cannot be 
identical ; for the opposition of quahties can be shown to be 
false " 4 Samkara distmguishes carefully the self that is 
implied m all experience from the self which is an observed 
fact of introspection, the metaphysical subject or the '* I ” 
and the psychologies subject or the “ me ” The object of 
self-consciousness (ahampratyayavisaya) is not the pure self, 
the saksin, but the active and enjoymg mdividual^ (kartr) 
endowed with objective quahties When the psychologists 
^ak of self, they treat it as an object of introspection. 

the Atman is purely cognitive, s our individual con- 
^ousness is essentially an active striving towards some pnd 
he sense of activity is for each of us our most intimate 
^eneiice This empirical self is the agent of all activities.® 
activity (kartrtva) were the essential nature of the soul, 
here would be no dehvery from it— any more than of fire 
^ heat— and as long as man has not freed himself from 
c vity, he has failed to attain his highest end, smee activity 
s essentially painful " The activity of the soul depends only 

* S S , u 3 

IV ^ Cp. also Katha Up , m i, Mund.iu i x, §vet Up, 

weu-taown doctnne of the Quakers, according to 

bywhiS ? ® ‘^*“6 the Inner Light, the radiLce 

7“ch all dogmas and doctrines are to he judged 

sSB,U3 4o 
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which they are able to realise a state of greater perfection 
the power of realising an ideal A stone dfes notL ^ 

nr mchnation 

strength to turn itself into a pillar or a statue. A plant 

howevCT, hves. If placed in suitable conditions, it has the 
power to ^ow, put forth leaf and blossom, flower and 'fruit 
The animal, agam, is capable of a fuller life than the plant. 

knows vaguely what it is 
abhut. Not only does it thnve in favourable conditions, but 
It goes out to find those conditions It moves on purpose, 
wiiue the plant does not. The human being hves a much 
higher life He is what Samkara calls a vyutpannacitta, a 
reflective being, with understanding and wtU He has the 
growing power of the plant, the moving and the sensing 
powers of the animal, as well as the power to pierce behind 
the veil, discriminate the eternal from the non-etemal, and 
choose between good and evil. Men who realise their ambition 
are the gods Thus under organic nature we find four classes 
of beings, gods, men, animals and plants* In the sprat of 
the Upanisads, Samkara admits that plants are places of 
enjoyment and possess hving souls,* which have entered into 
them in consequence of impure deeds Though they are 
insensible of enjoyment and suffcrmg, they are said to be 
atoning for the deeds ef their past existence For Samkara 
generally recognises three kinds of embodied souls, gods to 
whom is assigned a cbndition of infinite enjoyment, men 
whose lot is a mixed one of happmess and misery, and animals 
whose share is infinite suffering.s In their embodied condition 
the souls exist together with the vital forces and subtle bodies, 
and, until they are liberated, these chng to them. The souls 
are said to be emanations from Brahman as the sparks are 
from fire ; only they return into Brahman, while the sparls 
do not get back to fire.* 

» S B . U1 I, 24 • Ibjd > S B , II I 31 

I MnoiJ Up , II X I , Kansltaln, 111 3 4 20 , Drh , u i 20 See ' 
5 B , ui I 20-21 , Alt. Up , ui 3 See also Chan Up , vi 2. 2. 
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death, the life organs (pranas) * and the subtle body,® made 
up of the subtle portions of the elements which compose the 
seed of the body .3 The subtle body 4 consists of the seventeen 
elements, v%z., five organs of perception, five of action, five 
vital forms, mind and intellect 5 This subtle body, while 
material, is also transparent, and so is not seen when the 
]iva migrates. While the subtle body and the vital forms 
persist as permanent factors of the soul until liberation, 
there is the varying factor of moral determination (karmairaya), 
which accompanies the soul in each life as a new form not 
previously existing.* The basis of mdividuality is to be found, 
not m the Atman or the upadhis, but in moral determination, 
which is a complex of knowledge (vidya), works (karma), and 
experience (pra]na).7 The vital forces continue to eidst, like 
the subtle body which cames them, as long as samsara endures, 
and accompany the soul mseparably even if it should enter 
a plant, in which case the internal organ and the senses cannot 
naturally unfold themselves. As samsara is beginningless, the 
soul must have been equipped with this apparatus of vital 
forms from eternity. A third, khrana-Sarira, is sometimes 
mentioned and identified with the beginningless mdefinable 
avidya. The causal self (karana-atma) is the rdatively per- 
manent human self, which persists through successive rebirths 
determined by the law of karma This account of the psycho- 
logical organism is identical with that of the Saihkhya., except 
in the matter of the five vital forces 

The five organs of perception, the five of action and rnanne 
are created objects,* mmute (anu or sQksma) and limited (paric- 
chinna). They are not of atomic size (paramanutulya), since 


' The hfe organs are of two kinds those of the conscious life as the 
f (buddhindnySm), hve of action (karmendnyaii) and 
Sr perception and action, those of the uLonscious 

nrckhyaprana. which is the chief breath of hfe, is divided into 

ton diSerent functions of respiration, nuto- 

ton etc Though having a hunted size, it is invisible (S B , i 4. 13) 
SukstnaSaxlra, lihgafaHra, bhutateiya ' '4 3;. 

1 Behabljani, bhutasakguiam 
\ S ^rc®®P°”^s to the lihgaSarira of the Samkhya. 


‘ SB.u 
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on the qualities of the upadhis being ascnbed to it and not to 
its own nature.” * The individual soul is essentially an 
agent ; otherwise the Vedic injunctions, etc,, would become 
purposeless There are many passages in the Upanisads 
which attnbute agency to the soul* Agency really abides 
in the upadhi or limitation, of vijnana or understanding. The 
jiva is subject-object, self and not-self, reality and appearance. 
It consists of the Atman limited or individuated by the object 3 
It is the Atman in association with ajnana In Emerson’s 
language, " Every man is God playing the fool.” 4 Avidya 
or logical knowledge, causes the sense of individuahty of tlie 
empirical self, which is " alike deceiving and deceived ” The 
distinctive characteristic of the individual soul is its connec- 
tion with buddhi or understandmg, which endures as long as 
the state of samsara is not terminated by perfect knowledge,s 
The soul's connection with buddhi continues even after death. 
It can be broken only by the attainment of freedom. Dunng 
deep sleep and death this coimection is potential, while it 
becomes actual on waking and rebirth respectivdy. If we 
do not assume a potential continuance of this kind, the law 
of causality will be violated, since nothing can arise wthout 

a given cause * _ • v j , 

The psychophysical organism consists of the organic body,? 
made up of the gross elements, which the soul casts off at 


I S B , II 3 40 Tasroad upadhidharmadbyasenaivatmanal? kartrtvani 

na sTObhavikam See also S B on Kafia Up 4 nurusa as 

Both the Advaita and the Samkhya regard the Atmw or para?a ^ 
unconditioned by the activities of the doer It is regarded as 
when confused with the limits of indimduality 

discnmmation is the work of avidyS m Advaita and prakfti in Satiiknya. 

• Brh Up, IV 3 12, Tait.ui 5 See also SB, a 3 33 

< Sureivara compares the jiva to a prince carried aivay by ^ 
brought up in rural associations When he became 
royaf descMt he gave up his other occupations and realised his king y 
Raiasilnoh srartipraptau vyadbabbavo nii artato 
Yatbaivam atmano 'jfiasya tat tvam asy adivakyatsb 

{S I. S ) Seealso S B Bfh Up , « r 20. Suresvam^ J'f ^ ^ ' 

Itl^sma that the souls connected ibarthe soSraTdcath 

the connection is potenti^, *^°"S** “ “l®o urg ^ g 55 3 31) 

and deep sleep enter into Brahman (Chan Up , 

7 Doha, stbfila 4 arlni, annamayakoSa 
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body Samkara refutes the suggesbon by urging that the thorn on 
which one treads is also connected with the whole sense of feeling, 
though the pain is felt only on the sole of the foot and not on the 
whole body The advocates of the atonuc view suggest that the 
atoimc soul pervades the whole body by means of the qnahty of spirit 
or caztanya, even as the hght of a lamp placed in one spot eiriends 
from there to the whole room Saihkaia declares that quahty cannot 
extend beyond substance The flame of a lamp and its hght are not 
related as substance and quahty. Both are fiery substances ; only 
in the flame the parts are drawn closer together, while m the hght 
they are more widely separated. If the quahty of caitanj'a or spurt, 
pervades the whole body, then the soul cannot be atomic The 
passages of the Upanisads which refer to the soul as apu > have in 
view not the Atman but the nucleus of the quahbes of understanding 
and mind They are mtended to show the subtlety of the Atman 
which escapes percepbon® It is admitted that the empirical self, 
bound down by manas, etc , is not infimte, while the supreme reahty 
is infinite i If it is said to be atomic, it is because empirically it is 
assoaated with buddhi * All the statements about the soul's abidmg 
m the heart are due to the theory of the locabon of the buddbi m it. 
Agam, what is everywhere can certainly be in one place, though what 
IS confined to a place cannot he everywhere 5 In this way Saihkara 
explams all the passages of the Upanisads, which assert a spatial 
Inmtabon of the soul ‘ The whole life of reh^ous obhgation is founded 
on the relabve reahty of the empirical ego The entire field of prac- 
tical existence, with its scheme of ment and giult, its body of sacred 
law, with its co mman ds and prohibibons, its prospects of happiness 
m heaven and sufiermg in hell, all assume the identification with the 
self of the body, the senses and the variety of condirions surroundmg 
It In all the successions of life it is not the Abnan, but the shadov 
of It, that gneves and complains and acts out the plot on the world 
stage The soul, imbl its separabon from the upadhis, is subject to 
pleasure, pain and individual consdousness 7 


Saifakara gives an account of the different states of the 
soul. In the tvaking condition, the whole perceptual mechan- 
ism is operative, and we apprehend objects by mpaus of the 
mind and the senses In drccun -states, the senses axe at rest 
and only the manas is active. Throngh the impressions left 
on the senses by the waldng condition, it knows objects, 
fae dreaming self is not the ultimate spirit, but the same 
limited by adjuncts .That is why we are not able to create 


’ Mund Up , m ig ; Svet., v S-g 
7 See S B , li. 3 19-32 
5 SB,u t 7, u 3 49 
See S B , 1 3 14-tS 1 2 rr-r2 


’ S B , u 3 29 . 
‘ u 3 29 . 


7 Visesavijnana. 
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their pervading the whole body would then be unintelligible 
They are regarded as subtle, since, if they were gross, they 
could be seen passing at dea^. They are of limited size and 
not infinite, since m the latter case there can be no passing 
or going or returning for them. Saitikara, m this whole 
account, has in view the sense-functions and not their matenal 
counterparts. The senses are not all-pervadmg, buf' are of 
the same extent as the bodily regions where they function,^ 
The several organs are, as usual, traced to the different 
dements,* and the gods who control the dements are said to 
control the organs as wdl The muKhyaprana is the sup- 
porting and animating pnnciple of life Even the p^chical 
apparatus depends on it The, senses are sustamed by the 
muldiyaprana, and so are called pranas 3 The Atman dothed 
in the upadlus is the jiva, which enjoys and suffers (bhoktr) 
and acts (kartr), from both of which conditions the highest sod 
IS ^ 

The jiva rules the body and the senses, and is connected 
with the fruits of actions Smee its essence is the Atman, it 
is said to be vibhu or all-pervading, and not anu or d atomic 
size If it were the latter, it could not experience the sen- 
sations extending over the whole body.s 


Those who hold that the soul is atomic argue that an mfin^ soul 
cannot move, whereas it is seen to leave one body and re ro o 
another This passage, accordmg to gamkara, does not touc 
soul as such but only its limitations « The objection tiiat if to 
be atomic, it can only be in one place m the ^y, and so 
ceive throughout the body, is set aside by the example that even 
Tpiece of fandal-wood rofreshes the body aU over, even tl«^h it 
tou^dies the body only at one spot, so the atomic soul tomtoug 
out the body by means of the sense of touch which pervades to i^hoie 


. SB,u Brh Up.i 3. k; »“ * *3. •Ajt ® 

1 u. 4 1-6 


< Pamm brahma . . . « b' T3 19) 

paramarthikam si-arupara . . sm.ite of Glauciis 

has a similar view, wtoh he fail to reeogm-o 

overgrowth of weeds, shells and shme « 


5 S B , 11 3 *'> 
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and growth of the soul. For when the adjuncts axe produced 
or dissolved, the self is Said to be produced or dissolved * 
The limi ting adjuncts give individuality to the different souls 
of the world* They determine the nature of j;he body, the 
caste of the jiva, die duration of life, etc.3 The soi^ are 
different on account of these adjuncts, and there is no con- 
fusion of actions or frmts of actions 4 Even if the individual 
soul IS regarded as an abhasa or reflection only, like that of 
the sun m water, the individuality of the souls is not prejudiced.5 


XXXVI 


SakSIN and JlVA 

In each individual self we have, besides the cognitive, 
emotional and conative expenence, the witness self or 
saksm. The eternal consciousness is called the sak§m when 
the internal organ serves as the limiting adjunct to it and 
when it flluniines objects The presence of this adjunct is 
enough to transform the ultimate consciousness into the 
ivitness self Though this witnessing consciousness arises 
with the experience of objects, it is not due to the experience, 
but IS presupposed by it l^en the internal organ enters 
uito the individual and becomes an organic constituent thereof, 
we have the jiva. 


4® the relation, between the witness self and the jIva ? In 
e later Advaita treatises it has been vanonsly defined Vidsraraaya 
efin^the witness self as the unchanging consciousness, which is the 
substratam of the phenomena of gross and subtle bodies, observmg 
BIT effects without bemg affected by them m any way 6 When the 
action of the enjoymg ego ceases, the illummabon of the two bodies 


•SB.naiy - .SB.ulau. 

Sure^vara s VariUka, pp 110-113 1 S B , u, 3 49. 

imace one reflected image of the snn trembles, another reflected 

with ar-fi account tremble also, so when one soul is connected 

aerted con- 

® ■ u 3 f ^ therefore no confusion of actions and results " 

thaI^“nS’ SiddhSntaleia (ch, 1) descnhes Vidyaranya's view 

rayasya sSk;ad Iksapan nirvikaratvat sak?Ity ucyate." ^ 
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at will in a dieam. If we could do so, no one would have an 
unpleasant dreara.^ In tlie state of deep sleep, the Tmnfl and 
the senses are at rest, and the soul is, as it were, dissolved 
in its own sdf and regains its true nature Samkara mentions 
continuity of karma as an argument for the continuity of sdf. 
There is dso remembrance. Consciousness of personal identity 
(atmanusmarana) proves that the same soul awakes as went 
to sleep Scripture affirms it, and would lose its meaning if 
deep sleep disturbed the continuity of the self If one goes 
to sleep as A and wakes up as B, there will be no continuity 
of acts Even the liberated might awake. Evidently even m 
deep sleep, as at death, the nucleus of mdividuahty is kept 
up In spite of loose statements to the contrary, it is admitted 
that even in deep sleep the upadhi, which limits the ]iva to 
samsSra, exists potentially. If, in deep sleep as in hheration, 
there is an entire absence of special cognition, how and m 
what does the sleepmg person retain the seed of avidya on 
account of which waking takes place ^ Samkara draws a 
distinction between the temporary union with^ Brahman m 
deep sleep and the permanent one in moksa. " In the case 
of deep sleep, the limiting upadhi exists, so that when it 
starts up into being, the pva must start up into existence, * 
In the state of mokga, the seeds of avidya are all burnt up 3 

The state of swoon is given a separate place, smce it is 
different from wakmg, inasmuch as the senses no longw 
perceive objects This indifference to the object world is not 
the result of concentration of attention on other objects, 
is different from dreams since there is not any 
con«d.uaite, from doatt since aere » Me m 
from dreamless sleep smce there is unr^t m the “dy. 
fmntiTiP person cannot be roused so easily as a sleepmg 

IS smd to be mtermedmtt beWe»,aj« 
iL Ha " It belongs to death in so far as it is the 

door of death. If there remains any (unrequited) work o 
ae soA tmd mmd to tie s^ess pj. 

IrSd and psrtless. and ye. we s^_ a. « 

« S B . Ul. 2 6 , , as , 1 . , . d s B , lU 2 

1 See S.B on Gandapada s Kenii, di. H 
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for he is the director of both the eater and the eaten." ‘ His mere 
witassing is as good as direction, as in the case of a hing.” » 

Some others maintain that the jiva conditioned by atndyS is the 
tritness self, since he is essentially a looter on and not a doer. It is 
only when he faisdy identiSes mtnself with the inner organ that he 
becomes the doer and the en]oyer= Jiva has thns two aspects, one 
real and the other tmreal, that of safcsin or passive spectator, and 
abhimanin or active doer and enjoyer. It is obiecied to this view 
that if the all-pervading avidya is to be regarded as the conation of 
the witnessing jiva, then the latter most be able to Olnmine not only 
one’s own mind but the minds of other creatures also. Bnt this is 
not confirmed by experience. So the jiva, with the antahkarana or 
the inner organ, as its condition, is the witness seif, and this is difierent 
in diSerent individnals. In sosupti (dreamless sleep) it is supposed 
to exist in a subtle form, and so is present in all the three states. 
Ihe dinerence between the empirical ego and the witne^ self is that, 
while the inner organ is an attribute or property of the former, it is 
only a condition or limitation of the latter > This is the view of the 
Vedartaparibhssa, and is not in conSict with the other views set forth, 
since it points ont that the ultimate consciousness, when it operates 
in an individual subject, is called s5fc^ The eternal consciousness 
or Atman, is given the name of ji\-asaka when it operates in the indi- 
vidual organism, as it is caDed I^arasahsi when "t operates in the 
universe as a whole. The limitarions or npadhis a the two cases 
justify the diSeient names. In the former, the upadhi is the mternal 
organ, body, etc , in the latter the whole world ot being. Isvara is 
the worid-SQuI, while the jiva is the individual souh 


XKX\'II 


Atuax Ainj JivA 


We cannot attribute snfastantiaK'^ or Hmplicity to the 
indit idual ^o. It is not an atomic nnit, but a very complex 
structure. Il is the systematic nmty of the consdous experi- 
ences of a particular individual centre, which is itself defined 
or determined at the outset by the bodilv oi^anism and other 
condiaons. The body, the sense, etc , enter into its experi- 
(SB darsauamateena hi tasra preiaytotvam rajavat 


jiva era satead dr3strtra.t jivasvaiitaiia- 

feartrtvaayarouabhak tv epi svayam udasiStSt 


3 A n t an k axan opadhaneua jivah ^ksl • 
{S^hSrJalefa i). 


. satabhaianavisitah pramaU 


von. n 
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] va which participates m hfe and affairs The Upanisad declares it “ 

tlT^+ao- compares it. m another place, to tiie lai^p on - 

tS Sene f «>e Stage manager, the actress and -" 
the audience, and shines of itself even in their absence » This sitmy 

IS to point out that the witness self lUummes equally the empincal 
ego (jiva), the inner organ and the objects, and shines of its own accord 
in sound sleep where all these are absent J Passivity distmguishes 
the saksin from Itvara In the Tattvapradipika, the witness self is 
defined as the pure Brahman,, which is the muversal self of all creatures, '' 
and which, being the substratum of each individual soul, seems to be 
as many as the jfvas The witness self cannot be identified with toe ' ' 
qualified Brahman or livara, since it is defined as absolute, devoid ** 
of qualities , nor is the witness to be identified with the jiva, who is 
a doer and enjoyer of actions and their fruits 4 The view advocated 
in Paneadati and T'attvapfadtptkS has the support of Samkara ' 

Kaumudi teaches that the witness self is a special form of ISvara 
The author of this treatise takes his stand on the SveiSivatara Dpamfod * ; 
passage which makes ^^vara the witness While he is conscious of 
the jfva s activity and cessation from activity, he is m no way moved 
by them S He operates in the jIva. illumining his andya and all else ' 
pertaining to him He is known as prajfia, when all activities are 
withdrawn as in the state of dreamless sleep ‘ The author of Tattua- ' 

iuddht agrees with this view That Ifvara is the saksi, is the religious 
or empirical way of descnbing the first view We find support for it 
in Samkara's writings Commenting on the famous passage 1 of the 
Upanisad which describes the two birds perched on the same tree. I 
Samkara writes • " Of these two so perched, one, the teetrajna, occupy- , 
ing the subtle body, eats {t e tastes) from ignorance the fruits of , 
karma marked as bappmess and misery, palatable m many and diver- 
sified modes , the other, the Lord eternal, pure, intelligent and free . “ 
m his nature, omniscient and conditioned by sattva, does not eat , 'v ^ 

— v.S^ 

« Cp " Sak?!, ce^, kevalo, mrgunas ca ” (6vet Up ) bj. 

• ' Nrtya^aiasthito dipah prabhum sabhyam^ ca nartakim s'* 

DSpayed aviie^epa tadabhave 'pi dipyate " {Paiicttdalt, x ii ) 

J Jbid , X la ' ■ 

4 TattvapiadlpikSySm api, mSya^abahte, saguue parame^vare, ‘kcvalc ^ 

" iti viiejananupapatteb sarvapratyagbhutam, viiuddham brahni.i 


nirguna in vase^ananupapaneti sarvapraxyagoauwa, visuuuutA»a« 
jivad bhedena, sSksIti pratipadyata ity uditam {Stddhdnialeia, j) ^ ^ 

* Paxamc^varasyaiva rSpabhed^ Icaicat jlvapravittinivittyor anumantj 

7 Mnnd Up , i» i * 

1 


> iraxciuivsvcUcKfycuva xupauiicutuj y 

svayam nd^Zaa^ sdk$7 uaina [SiddhanUdeia, i) 
^ See V S , I 3 42 
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as those of Aimarathya, Au^ulonu and KaSakrtsna. Aimarathya 
takes his stand on the Upanisad texts which compare the relation of 
individuals to the Absolute to that of sparks and fire As the sparks 
issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the fire, since they 
partiapate m the nature of fire and, on the other hand, are not 
absolutely non-different, smce in that case they would not be dis- 
tmguishable either from the fire or from each other , so the individual 
souls are neither different from the supreme reality, for that would 
mean they are not of the nature of intelligence, nor absolutely non- 
different from It, smce, then, they would not be different from each 
other So A^marathya concludes that the mdividnals are both 
different and non-different from Brahman ’ Au^ulomi's view is that 
the mdividual soul, bound by the hmitmg adjuncts of body, senses, 
and mmd, is different from Brahman, though, through knowledge and 
meditation, it passes out of the body and becomes one with the highest 
self. He admits the absolute distinction between the unfreed mdi- 
vidual self and Brahman and the absolute identity of 'the freed with 
Brahman > Samkara accepts the view of KfiSakrtsna 3 

The mdividual ego cannot be a part of the absolute spmt, as 
RarnSnuja thinks, smce the Absolute is without parts, bemg beyond 
space and time It cannot be different from the Absolute, as Madhva 
supposes, , smce there is nothmg different from the Absolute, which 
IS one without a second < It cannot be a modification of the Absolute, 
as Vallabha thmks. smce the Absolute is unchangeable We cannot 
regard the mdividual soul as the creation of God, smce the Vedas 
which spealt of the creation of fire and other elements do not speak 
of the creation of the soul. Jiva is neither different from nor a part 
nor a modification of the absolute Atman It is the Atman itself 
We do not realise its nature, smce it is covered by the upSdhis 5 
Unless it were one with the supreme self, the statements of the 
scriptures provmg immortaUty would become meanmgless Referrmg 
totheteachmgof ASmarathya, Samkaxa says: " If the mdividual soul 
were different from the highest self, the knowledge of the highest self 
would not imply the knowledge of the mdmdual soul, and thus the 
premise given m one of the Upanisads, that, through the knowledge 
of one reality, everythmg is known, would not be fulfilled ’’ ‘ Oim- 
mentog on the Taithriya VpamsacL, Samkara writes : " It is not 

Identity with another altogether 
Btmct, 7 and as the Upanisads speak oi the knower of the Brahman 
uecommg Brahman, the knower must be one with Brahman. 

The metaphysical identity betwera the supreme Atman 

and the mdividual jiva may be aUowed ; but it does not 

'SB. 14 20. >SBii2T »OT> 

«S.B.iv3 14. 013,1421. »SB, 1.4.22. 

I “iMund Up.n 2. I : KafiaUp.ii 2 i. 

» SB onTait.Up,d.8. T5 
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ence and introduce a sort of unity and continuity into it. 
The consciousness linked up with the organism is a purely 
finite one, which includes bodily states as part of the content 
of consciousness. As the body is built up gradually, so also 
IS its conscious expenence. The finite self is not the ultimate 
cause of its own consciousness. The ego is the felt unity of 
the empincal consciousness, which is evolving in time. It 
is an ideal construction or an object of conceptual thinking ' 
It is shifting in the same individual, and therefore cannot be 
identified with the unchanging and unchangeable essence. 
The Atman, which is the underlying basis of empirical egos, 
suffers no change and experiences no emotions. 

Inconceivable though it is, the Atman has nothing to do 
with the mdividual’s life history, which it so faithfully attends 
and accompanies Assumed as the constant witness, the 
Atman serves merely as the screen or the basis on which 
mental facts play. We cannot say that they grow out of it, 
for the real is not affected by what is confused with it. 
Things do not alter their nature simply because we do not 
rightly understand them. How does the unchanging Atm^ 
appear as limited, how can the eternal light of mtelligence be 
darkened by any agency whatever, since it is free from all 
relations ? It is the old question How does the real become 
the phenomenal ? It is the relation of Atman to the upadlus 
of body, senses, mind and sense-objects that accounts for its 
phenomenal character; but this relation between the Atman 
and the psychological self ismexphcable,maya, or “lysjenon . 
If Atman is eternal freedom and pure consciousness, and wan» 
nothing and does nothing, how can it be t^e source of flio 
ment and desire in the embodied self? A 
answered, which is itself devoid of ®°tion may neve^rfj 
move other things^ The magnet is itseK 
and yet it moves iron.* * When we speak rcy 

of the finite selves to the i^ite Ato^, we me at the cy 

of the finite categones, which do not stnctiy appy. 

SaAkara discusses the Siitm, sin* 

mdividual soul and Brahman, mentaoned m 

tCp vraid:PsyeMogtcalPrutetpJes,pp 3A-38*- 

• S B , u 2. 3. 
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of the later foUowers of the Advaita adopt thts view, and hold that 
the liva is the universal spirit limited by the internal organ , 

It IS argued against the theory of hmitation, that, when one ]iva 
goes to Sn ofacconnt of its potency of ment, the intelligence 
Lilted by It in heaven is different from that which was limited by it 
whde onLith This wiE have unsatisfactory moral effects, such as 
the destruction of the rewards of our karma (krtan^a) 
of the fruits of. actions not performed by the agent (akrtabhyagama 
We cannot say that the same hmited intelligence goes to heaven, 
for that would be to attnbute motion to what is all-pervading Ether 
does not go with the jar. whenever we move the latter 

To secure the identity of the enjoymg soul, the latter k looked 
upon not as the limited mtelhgence but as the reflected intelligence 
wLch IS inseparably connected with the reflector. * e mind « In the 
commentary of the Byhadaranyaha Upamsad,' Samkara suggests the 
theory of reflection As the appearance of sun and moon in water is 
a mere reflection and nothing real, or as the appearance of red colour 
in a white crystal is a mere reflection of the red flower and nothmg 
real, since on removing the water, sun and moon only remain, and 
on lemovmg the red flower the whiteness of the crystal remains un- 
changed, even so the elements and the individual souls are reflections 
of the one reality in avidya and nothmg real On the abolitio^f 
avidyS. the reflections cease to exist and only the real remains The 
Absolute IS the ongmal (bimba) and the world is the reflection (prati- 
bimba) Again, the universe in its variety of forms is like an ocean 
reflecting the sun of Brahman m various ways, and Samkara supports 
this view on account of its suggestive value, seemg that it brings out 
that the ongmal really remains untarnished by the impunties of the 
reflection. As the differences of the reflections are traced to the 
mirrors, the Absolute, which is without a second, appears as different 
individuals through its reflections in different mner organs When 
the water m which the reflection is cast is disturbed, the reflection 
Itself appears as disturbed While the supporters of the limitation 
theory hold that avidya, as subtle matter m the form of the inner 
organ, is an avacchedaka or limitation, or viSesana or an essential part 
of the 3lva, without which the jiva as such could not exist, those who 
support the reflection theory regard the mner organ as an ttpddht 3 
merely, as the matter which receives the reflection of the pure intelli- 
gence, and IS therefore present to it, but does not belong to ]Iva m its 
essential nature 

Some of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view and 

* S B , a 3 50 ; SB on Gaudapada's Kartka, 1 6 

•SB, Brh Up , u 4 12 See also Brahmabtndu Up , p. 12. 

3 While a vi^esana is an essential predicate which inheres in and is 
' present with the product. » e the thmg defined, an upadhi is not an essential 

property of the thmg defined Colonr is the viie;ana of a coloured thing, 
while an earthen ve-«el is the upadhi of the space which it confines 
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touch the question of the relation of the supreme to the latter 
before it has arnved at a knowledge of its true nature Om 
empmical egos move, weighted down by the burdens of the 

Absolute 

Md the mdividual self is incapable of logical articulation, still 
^mkara suggests certain analogies which have been developed 
'into distinct theones in later Advaita. 


It IS told of an Inshman that, when asked to descnbe infinite 
spMe, he replied that "space is like a box wid the thop and the 
bottom and the sides knocked out of it" As the box ivith its 
lumts and bounds is not space, even so lives bound by the mtna and 
rae senses are not Brahman When we do away with the sides and 
the bottom of our finite individuahty, we are one with Brahman The 
theory of limitation ’ is employed m many places Samkara uses the 
simile of one cosmic space and parts of space, since it brings out well 
certain features of the relation of Btahman to the individuals When 
the limitations caused by a jar, and the like, are removed, the hmited 
spaces become merged in the one cosmic space Even so, when tlie 
linutations of space, tune and cansahty are removed, the jJvas become 
one with the absolute self Again, when the space enclosed in one jar 
IS associated with dust and smoke, the other parts of space are un- 
affected by them , so, too, when one jiva is affected by pleasure or 
pain, the others are not affected by it The one space has different 
names given to it, owing to its upfidhis, while the space itself is 
unchanged When the Absolute is merged in these lumtabons 
(upadhi-antarbhfiva), the nature of Brahman is hidden {svariipatiro- 
bhavk), and the natural omnisaenceof the Absolute suffers a limitation 
(upadlupanccbrnna) This contact of limitations (upadbisamparka) 

IS akin to that of the crystal by the red colour with which it is asso- 
ciated 5 Space does not bum with bodies or move with vessels * 
The space in a jar cannot be said to be a part or a transformation of 
the one infimte space , so also the jivas are not parts or modifications 
of Atman As space appears to be stained with dirt, etc , to children, 
even so the Atman appears as bound or tainted with sin to the ignorant 
When the jar is produced or destroyed, the space m it is not produced 
or destroyed , so also the Atman is not bom nor does it die Some 

• When it IS said that the ahamkara or self-sense, becomes the knonct 
by its proximity to Atman, which is reflected m the former, Hamannja 
asks " Does consciousness become a reflection of the ahamkara. or does 
the ahamkara become a reflection of consciousness ? The former altcniativc 
is inadmissible, since you will not allow to consciousness the quality of beiog 
a knower, and so is the latter, since Hie non-intelUgent ahamkara can 
never become a knower " (R B , i i i) 

* Awacohedyflvacchedaka SB, 137, 126,1-3 ® 11-12 / 

n.i. t4. 22' « 3 17- m 2 34 cn . , s 

s SB. Ill 2 15 Atmabodha, p 16 < bii.i 2-0 
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adjuncts (nihinopadhi) » ISvara is ever fiee from avidya* 
Se liimtafrons of I^vara do not affect ks knowedge 
Uvaia's maya is subject to him. and so there is no concealment 
of his nature. It does not hide his qualities, even as glass 
which covers objects without conceahng their properties 
The maya which is the hmitation of Ilvara is made up of 
iuddhatattva, and does not produce avidya or ant^arana. 
It IS subject to his control, and helps him m his task of creation 
and destruction. This maya. or the force of self-expression, 
in Kvara, resulting m the multiphcity of the world, deludes 
the mdmdual soul into the false belief of the rndependmc^f 
the world and the souls in it. Avidya is the result of maya The 
pure consciousness of Brahman, when associated wi^ maya m 
this sense, is called livara, and when with avidya, jiva. Since 
I^vara has no selfish desires or interests in creating the world, 
he is oallpH akartr or non-doer, while the jiva is kartr or doer. 
I&vara is the worshipped, who distributes rewards accordmg to 
karma, and he knows his oneness with Brahman, and so enjoys 
bliss for all time m his own mind. The jiva is the worshipper, 
who is ignorant of his divine origin, and is therefore subject 
to samsara. In rehgion we have the relation of master and 
servant (svamibhrtyayoh) 3 Elsewhere the fimte selves are 
said to be parts (aihSa) of Bvara, even as sparks are of fire.* 


In later AdvaiU, different suggestions are put forward regarding 
the relation of Ifivara and ]iva, which may be briefly noticed here. 
Pfdit&iSriho.vivaru'ntt says i The reflection of Intelligence in maya, 
which has no begmnmg, which is indescribable, which is the source 
of the inorganic world and which is connected with mtelhgence only, 
IS Evara the reflection m numerous small portions of that mayS 
which is possessed of the two powers of enveloping and projecting 
and known as avidya is jJva 5 Accordmg to this author, maya 
and avidya refer to the whole and the parts Maya is the adjunct 
of ISvara and avidya of jfva The same view is adopted by Samkse- 
paiSriraha, though the distmction of whole and parts is here said to 
be one of avidya and antahkarana, where avidya is the cause and 
antahkarana the effect* ' Since this author supports the reflection 


' S B , u 3 43, * Nityanivrttavidyatvat (S B , 111 2 9) 

111343 *SB,u3 43 

5 Anadir aturvuya, bhOtaprakrtlS cmniatrasainbaiidhinl maya, tasyanj 
citpratibimba rivarah Tasya eva pancchinnanantaprade^esv avarapa- 
viksepa^akbroatsvavidyabhidhanesu citpratibimbo jiva iti {SiddkSntaleSa, 1) 

‘ Avidyayam cit pratibimba ISvarah, antahkarane citpratibimbojlvai 
(SLS) 
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rccanl tlic jlva ns a reflection of the universal spirit in the internal 
orp.m * If tlic \sorIfI is a shadow, then Brahman is tile substance 
wliicli casts the sliadow. The theory of reflection is criticised on 
several (grounds A tliim; devoid of form cannot cast any reflection, 
miieh less in a formless reflector. Pure intelligence and avidyfl are 
iKilh f(jriiilc,ss. If the indmduat is a reflection, then that which is 
reflected must lie outside the reflector, and the reality which is the 
original must lie beyond the cosmos or the sum total of created objects. 
This IS ojiposed to the " immanence " view of the system The " refleo 
tion *' liypolhe.sis is not free from the difliciilties of the limitation view 
The reflection of each mind is due to tlie intelligence which is adjacent 
to il, and so it would follow that reflections in the same nund would 
vary at various places This criticism forgets the umfonn nature of 
intelligence If the jls'a is a reflection of Brahman, it is different 
from the latter and is therefore not real. The author of Vwaram 
suggests a way out of this difficulty The riiys proceeding from the 
eyes aro struck by the reflector, turn back and make the actual face 
perceptible. The reflection is thus the onginal itself This view, 
called I)imhapratibimh,ibhcda v.ida (or non-difference of the onpnal 
and the reflection) is, however, not accepted If the metaphor is 
t.aken literally, we require a luminous body, another on wlucb the 
shadow' is cast, and a third which intercepts the light A rcflochon 
requires a r6.ally existing medium separate from the 
this contradicts the non-dualism of Brahman Those who reject bom 
Uic " limitation ’* and the '* reflection " tlieones • declare tliat the jiva 
Is the unchanging Brahm.an ignorant of its true nature Satnkara is 
Inclined to this view, as also SureSvara Personal consciousness is an 
inexplicable presentation of Brahman J The jiva appears, but we do 
not know how. 


XXXVIII 

Kvara and JiVA 

If ISvara is Brahman, if the jiva is also 
one mth Braliman. and if the two are subject ^ 
the difference between God and the inividual seems to be 
minimised, ^amlcara holds that, 
all-powerful and all-pervading, the jiva is 
weak " The Lord endowed with supenor linuting ] 

the eo* «th eienor lemW 

, pMebunl^ jlvacrtanyam ^ 

* For a cnticism of these thcones see S P* . 4 S B . u. 3 45* 

8 See S B on Brh. Up , u. i. 
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the difiicidties of the relation of m§ya and avidya to Brahman 
led to the formulation of several theones m the later Advaita, 
of which the two chief are ekajivavada', single soul theory, 
and anekajivavada, or the theory of a plurahty of souls. 

There is but one ]Iva and one material body This one personal! 
consciousness is real, while other bodies like those seen m dreams lack 
personal consciousness The manifold world is erroneously imagined 
by the avidyS. of the one jiva, but this type of ekajivavada conflicts 
with B S , u I 22 , u 1 33 and 123 The creator of the world is 
not ]iva, but ISvara other than jIva, whose creative activity is due to 
mere sport , for smoe all his desires are fulfilled, he can have no motive 
m creatmg So these writers mamtam that there is one chief jiva, 
VIZ Hiranyagarbha, who is a reflection of Brahman, and other ]ivas 
are mere semblances of pva, reflections of Hiranyagarbha, and to these 
semblances pertain bondage and final release These wnters admit 
the doctrine of the unity of pva, mth the quahflcation that many 
matenal bodies exist, each provided with an unreal jiva A third variety 
of ekajivavada holds that there is one jiva residing in each of the many 
bodies The mdividuality of consciousness depends on the numerical 
distmctness of the matenal bodies The upholders of this view do not 
admit the force of the objection that just as the one person is variously 
conscious as the difierent parts of his body are afiected, so the one' 
Jiva should at once be conscious of the pleasures and pams belonging; 
to aU the numencally distmct matenal bodies m which it resides 
For, they say, the fact that we are not conscious of the pleasures and! 
pains of a former state of existence proves that it is the numencall 
distinction of matenal bodies which hinders such a consciousness They 
adopt the doctnne of the umty of jiva with a multiplicity of bodies^ 
There are vaneties of anekajivavSda, resulting from differenib eon- 
cepbons of avidya (i) It is the presence of avidjia m the form of 
an mner organ that is essential to the jiva nature. If the inner organ, 
etc, are the conditions which constitute a jiva, and if these organs 
ate many, it follows that the jivas are many (2) Others hold that 
though there is one avidya which resides m Brahman as its substrate 
^d conceals Brahman, though final release is nothmg but the destruc- 
“on of this avidya, yet avidya has parts, and some part of avidya 
(otherwise termed its projecting power) must be admitted to exist in 
me case of the person who gams release while still hvmg in this body , 
this avidya ceases to exist m part, 1 e as regards some one bmiting 
Condition or other, when a knowledge of Brahman has arisen , and 
Con Hues to exist sip before m other parts, t e as regards the remainiiig 
iimitmg conditions (In the jivanmukta state the mdmdual retains 
coMciousness of his body in the form of a samskara, or mental 
which IS a subtle form of avidyS , in the videhakaivalya- 
* 1 ® w^ciousness of body ceases to exist ) (3) A third vanety, 
ar to the above, holds that bondage consists in the relation ot 

VOL TL 9r\#t 
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llit'ory, l)c docs not approve of the division of wliole and parts^ 
Paiicatlait Adopts a distinction which is akin to it The pnmitivo 
iioii-intcllif'cnt principle of inulaprakrti, consisting of three gunas, has 
two forms 'JJial portion of it where sattva is not subordinate to 
r.ijns and tamns, but dominates the latter, is called maya, and is the 
adjunct of I<vara , that in which sattva is subordinate to the other 
two qualities is avidjsl, which is the adjunct of jiva The difference 
between niaja and avidya is here not simply quantitative but quali- 
tative. It comes out also in another passage of PancadaS, where 
pralcpti, with its power of projection m prominence, is called m^y^, 
the same, with the power of concealment dommating, is avidya * In 
Paricadafi,^ Vidyarnnya distinguishes akaia (i) limited by a jar 
(ghatCikaia) ; (2) that which is reflected together with clouds, stonns, 
etc , in the water contained in tlic jar, or alia^a, belongmg to the water 
of the jar (jak'ikaSa); (3) the unlimited Sk-aia (mabakaia) , and (4) that 
which is reflected m particles of water which resemble spray, which ^ 
are infernble as existing in the clouds of the sky, from the subsequent 
rain (raeghakaSa). Even so there are four kinds of mtelbgence- 
(1) Itutaslha, or the unchanging intelhgcncc limited by gross and 

subtle bodies ; (2) the intelligence reflected in the manas. falsely super- 
imposed on the unchanging intelligence (the jiva) , (3) the unlimited 
intelligence; and (4) the intelligence reflected in the subtle impressions 
of mind 3 of all creatures wluch exist m the cloudlilte mayd bangmg 
ID Brahman (livara) From this account, it follows that while jtva 
IS the intelligence reflected in manas, livara is the intelligence 
in maya tinged w'ltli the subtle impressions of all creatures xne 
author of PmcapSdxkSvwmana regards the jiva as a reflection ot 
ISvara < Sometimes jiva is said to be ISvara under the mfluence oi 
maya. 


XXXIX 

EkajTvavada (Single Soul Theoey) and Anekajivavada 
(Theory of Many Souls) 

Samlcara does not support the view that the 
by avidya, is one, as avidya is one For if ah souls are 
Jiva, then when the first case of hberation occurred mmdme 
existence should have come to an end, which « ^ 1 

BrahinaH,limited by the different inner org^ bom 
becomes divided, as it were, into many individual souls, but 

' j 3 DhlvasanS 

tisthati " 
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in him and enable him to choose and stnve for their greater 
expression It is because the infinite Brahman is revealed 
to a larger extent m human beings that they are entitled to 
ethical and logical activity.* So long as the mdividual strains 
after them and does not reach them, he is in bondage ; the 
moment he reaches the infimte, the inner strain is relaxed 
and the freedom of joy fills his spint. To realise Brahman 
is the end of all activities, for Brahman is not mere bemg or 
consciousness but also bliss (ananda), and so is the object of 
all striving* Brahmatmaikatva, or the reahsation of the 
identity with the infimte reality, is the final end of life, " the 
proper food of every soul,”3 and the only supreme value. 
UnM it is reached the finite soul is at unrest with itself, 
" Every one in all the three worlds strives for the sources of 
happmess and not for those of misery." * All men seek the 
best, and, as Browmng says, have 

All with a touch of nobleness despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak — 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun. 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be. 

And do their best to chmb and get to him 

-The best fruits which we can pluck from the tree of life 
(samsara) turn to ashes m our mouth The greatest pleasure 
palls and even life in heaven (svarga) is evanescent. A mere 
act of goodness or enjoyment of a sweet melody or contem- 
plative insight may, for the moment, seem to lift us out of 
the narrowness of our mdmduality, but it cannot give us 
permanent satisfaction. The only object that can give us 
permanent satisfaction is the experience of Brahman (brah- 
manubhava) It is the supr«ne state of joy and peace and 
the perfection of individual devdopment.5 Unfortunately 

' Pradhauyat . karmajfianadhikaxah (S B , Tait Up , u i) 

• PrayojanasQcauartham anaudagrahapam {StkhSmavi on Vedanta- 
panbhafa. Introduction) 

3 Phadms, p 247. 4 Satailokl, p 15 

3 ' The essence of mok^a or release is boundless joy and utter removal 
of pam As It is perfectly clear that men always desire both, there is always 
a desire for release ’’ {SamhsepaiSrfraka, i. 67). Cp Spmoza " All our 
hapj^ess or nnhappmess depends solely on the quahty of the object on 
Which our love is fixed But love towards an object eternal and mfinite 

c j ^ that is pure with no tmge of sadness " IDe Intellectus 

anmidalione, pp 9 and 10) 
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avidyS. and intelligence, jjid final release consists in the cessation 
of this relation. The inner organ or manas determines the relation 
of avidyS to intelligence When the rise of the intuition of Brahman 
puts an end to the manas, then avidyS ceases to be in relation 
witli that particular part of intelligence, though it contmnes as before 
in relation with the rcmaiiimg parts of intelligence {4) Avidya is 
a whole and is completely present in each jiva, hiding Br^inan from 
each ]iva Final release is when avidya quits a jiva (5) Avidya 
consists of parts winch arc distributed to each jiva Moksa of a jiva 
consists in the destruction of the avidyra belonging to it The world 
as a whole has its ongin in all the avidyas collectively " As a piece 
of cloth has its ongin in all the threads collectively, and ceases to 
exist when one of its threads is destroyed, and as a new piece of doth 
IS produced at that time out of the remammg threads , so this world 
onginates from all the' avidyas collectively, and it ceases to eiost 
when one of the jfvas attains release . and a new world common 
to all the remaining jlvas is produced at that time out of the remaining 
avidyas " (6) Each part of avidya gives nse to a separate and dis- 
tinct world. The whole world of sense and activity is restricted to 
each person and produced by the avidyS residing in that particdM 
peison. even as the merely apparent silver (perceived m place of the 
shell) IS different for each observer and is produced by the awoya 
residing in each observer But that these many woflds should 
appear to be one, is a pure misapprehension similar to that expressea 
in the words, " I too saTw the very same silver which you saw 
(7) Others hold that there is but one world, whose' roatenal cause is 
rukya, residing- m the livara, which is different from the aggregate ol 
avidyas as residing in the jivas. These avidyas, on tte rther 
have their function partly in concealing Brahman and “ P 

jectmg merely apparent objects, as false sdver observed in the sneu 
and objects seen in dreams.* 


XL 

Ethics ^ 

Of all items of the universe, the hum^ .fSe 

L the ethical subject. He knows that he h^rdabo^Jo to 

two worlds of the infinite and the finite “ j,, 

the infinite m the finite is not a mere poetic TO 

« See StMhSrtiaUfa, 
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sms forbidden by tbe ^astras. The study of the Veda, sacri- 
fices, gifts, penances and fasts are a means of knowledge ^ 
They strengthen character, purify the spirit and deepen in- 
sight Though rare spirits might grasp the truth at once, 
for the ordmary man tune and effort are needed. Fulfilment 
of the daily obhgations of life and the demands of household 
piety,® produce a frame of mind favourable to realisation.3 
Vedic rituals, when scrupulously observed, lead to abhyudaya 
(hteraHy ascent or progress in the scale of sariisara), and not 
to nihireyasa or salvation.^ While spiritual insight into the 
nature of ultimate reality has for its result moksa, the worship 
of God in this or that form leads to a variety of effects, though 
all these are confined to the world of samsara.5 They help 
us to escape from s elfis h desire, hatred and dullness, and 
attam calm, peace and patience in suffering Devout medita- 
tion is a means to knowledge Bhakti aids inana. True 
wisdom is won only by those whose roinds are prepared by 
a rigorous discipbne It is not a question of pouring mto 
the mind some kmd of knowledge of which it is destitute 
Truth is m the centre of the soul To let it shme, the mind 
has to be turned from the perishmg world. Our understanding 
must he made transparent like the glass of the lamp through 
which shines the light within. *' Though the Atman is at aU 
times and in all thmgs, it does not shine in all things It 
shmes only through understanding, just as reflection appears 
only in pohshed surfaces " * Saifakara attaches great impor- 
tance to philosophical wisdom, which can be attained only 
through a practice of virtue VTiile jfiana leads to release, 
other means hdp its attainment indirectly. 7 “ The desire to 
know Brahman springs only in the person whose mmd is pure, 

' Brh Up , IV. 4 22 > S B , ui 4 26 

’ w I 4 < S B OB Mund Up , Introduction. 

* S B , I I 24 See also m 2 2i 
® Sadasarvagato 'py atma, na sarvatravabhasate. 

Buddhyavevavabhaseta, svaccbesu pratibunbavat [Atmabodha, p 17,) 
’SB, IV I I, SB on Tait Up , 1 3 Plato recommends for phjloso- 
^ets the pursuit of wisdom, "which has for its final fruit the vision of the 
idea of the Good, and for others true opmiou, which is limited to one's 
station and its duties See Phada and Sepubhc Similarly, Aristotle 
recommends for the ordinary men " moral -virtnes," which are emphatically 
„ “'jwdn affairs,” and for those who aim at immortalily the exercise of reason, 
which apprehends things noble and divine " {Ntchomacheaj, Eihtcs.x S). 
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our trouble arises because we ding to the world, cherish faith 
m its phantoms and fed disappointed when the mocking 
semblances of finite satisfactions vanish even as we reach 
them “ The individual sinks doivn m sm and gnef so long 
as he beheves that his body is the Atman, but when be 
reahses that he is one with the self of all things, his grief 
ceases,” ^ We cannot manipulate reality into accord ivith any 
ideal of our mind, but have only to recognise it. Philosophy 
with Saiiikara is not the production of what ought to be, but 
is the apprehension of what ts. A spintual perception of the 
mfinite as the real leads to peace and joy. 

All ethical goods, bound up as they are iwth the world of 
distinctions, are valuable as means to the end While self- 
realisation is the absolute good, ethical goods are only 
relatively so. The ethically " good ” is what helps the 
realisation of the infinite, and the ethically ** bad is its 


opposite. 

Right action is what embodies truth, and wrong that 
which embodies untruth.* Whatever leads to a better future 
existence is good, and what bnngs about a worse iom of 
existence evil The mdividual tnes to make good his mnmte 
nature and become more and more godhke In the empinral 
world, livara is the highest reality and the world is his 
creation. The behever in God should love the whole universe, 
which is a product of God True peace ^d excellence le 
not in self-assertion, not in mdividoal staving for ones own 
good, but m ofiermg oneself as a contnbution to the true 
being of the umverse Egoism is the greatest evil, and lov 
and compassion are the greatest good By idcntiiymg o - 
selves TOth the social good, we truly gam f 

Every individual must subdue his senses, which maxc lor 
?e]f-2sertion , pnde must give place to jesentm^^ 

to forgiveness, narrow attachment to family to 
benevolence. It is not so much the deed that is vduab^ 
the will to suppress one’s selfish will and a^ert 
SLty DutiS^are the opportunities « to man to 
his s^arate self and grow out mto ,,, 

accepts the standards of lus age and cxlmrts us to . 

. SB on -MuncI Up, m i f , . . „ ,5, join iii lOh 

, Cp " rveijonc tbat doeUi evil hateth the Usht j 
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of brahmapana » It is difftcult to find support in Saihkara 
for the claim that only through the study of the Veda can 
one acquire a kno\\-ledge of Brahman. As in his philosophy, 
so in his views of Hindu dhaima, Sarnkara tries to reconcile 
conflicting claims. By throwing open the highest knowledge 
or brahmainana to all who bear the human face divine 
(purusamatra), irrespective of caste or creed, he ^ows his 
fundamental humanity and his firm adherence to the logical 
imphcations of his Advaita philosophy. But he concedes 
to the Brahmimcal faith that the Sudias, like Vidura, who 
attained the highest wisdom, did so as a result of thdr past 
conduct. If a Sudra has capacity to understand the truth 
now, we may take it that he has studied the Veda in a previous 
life Thus Samkara undermined the belief of the exclusive 
right of the upper classes to salvation He was willing to 
regard all who possess spiritual insight as his gurus, whether 
they were Brahmins or pariahs. " He who has learned to look 
upon the phenomenal world in the light of non-d ualism is 
my true teacher, he he a cspdala (pariah) or a dvija (twice- 
born), This is my conviction." * 

The rules of a^amas or stages of life are insisted on. To 
gain salvation, one need not become a safifiyasin. In the 
BThadara^yaka and the CJidiido^a XJpamsads, grhasthas, or 
householders, acquired and taught brahmavid}'!. SaSnyasins, 
however, are best entitled to it, since it is easier for them to 
acquire it than for others, since they are not called upon to 
mdertake active worship, household duties or vedic rites. 
Sarnkara insists that those who foEow the aSrama rules must 
become sannyasins before they attain release, though there 
K no such obhgation for those who do not adhere to the 
asrama rules. The sannyasins are grounded in Brahman 
^rahmasamstha). "Such a state is impossible for those 
Ddongmg to the three other stages of life, as scnpture declares 
that they suSer loss through the non-performance of the 
WOTks enjoined on thdr stage of life, whde the sannyasin can 
suger no loss owing to non-petfoimance." 3 Again, " Although 


iipopavasadevataiadhanadjbliic dhanna 
tottgraJio vidyayas sambhavati. 

* ^ pp, 3 and 5, 

^ , xiL 4, 20. 
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who is free from desires, and who, free from deeds done in 
this birth or in previous ones, becomes disgusted with the’ 
external ephemeral medley of ends and means." * Samkara 
accepts the principle of the yoga practice, which has for its 
chief end samadhi, what Saihkara calls samradfaana or com- 


plete satisfaction, which consists in withdrawing the senses 
from everything external and concentrating them on one's 
own nature. The Advaita accepts the yogic distinctions of 
yama, niyama, etc., as the outer means (bahirangasadhanas) 
and dliarana and dhyana as the inner means (antaranga- 
sadhanas).* The inner requirements are also stated to be toe 
discrimination between the eternal and the non-eteraal, 
detachment from all selfish endeavours for earthly or heavenly 
good, the development of the virtues of tranquillity (§ama), 
restraint (dama), renunciation (uparati), resignation (titfl:§a), 
concentration (samadhi) and steadfastness of mind (iraddha), 
and lastly an intense desire for freedom. These bring about 


the rise of true knowledge.3 

A toinVer who is reaching forward to a larger conception 
of truth does not break entirely from the common behefs d 
his age. Though the efficacy of caste institutions has ceased 
to be vital for Saihkara, he allows room for belief in it. The 
traditional theory that birth in a particular caste is not a 
matter of chance, but is the necessary consequence of conduct 
in a former existence, inclines Sarakara to accept the daim 
of the upper classes, gods and rsis, for the exclusive nght to 
study the Veda.4 While Samkara holds that any man ot 
any caste can attain the highest laiowledge,5 he ^ows that 
thie who foUow the Brahmmical rule of f 
the obligations of caste and toe stages of Me. 

Brahmin may study the Veda and acquire 

may resort to worship and the like and attam the same g 

r s B Kena Up . Introduction See also S B , Chan. Up , Introduction, 
^L'anatn^«~^£to dhSiana and steps to it. 
nididhyasana to dhyana, and dar&na to samadhi 

3SB,m427 , .jyho was called a Sfidra ty 

5 S B , HI 4 38 
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of Brahman. The way in which he lives is descnbed by 
Samkara, who quotes the following passage ; — 


Whom no one knows as hign nor lowly bom. 

No one as erudite, nor yet not erudite. 

No one as of good deeds, nor of evil deeds. 

He IS a Brahmana in very truth 
Given up to hidden duties well fulfilled. 

In secrecy let all his life be spent ; 

As he were bhnd and deaf, of sense bereft. 

Thus let the truly wise pass through the world.' 


It is hfe in the spirit full of meekness and peace, holiness and 
joy, and not sinkmg into a state of contemplative inertia. 
His activities do not bind him His karma is not karma in 
the ordinary sense* While some liberated nndertake the 
minim u m activity for sustaining life (]ivanamatrarthani), 
others throw themselves into the work of the world (loka- 
samgrahixtham) 3 This activity of the liberated is not centred 
m the individuj^tic standpoint < and so is not to be regarded 
as bmding the mdmdual to the circmt.3 The freed souls. 


p 144) 
(SBG, 

1. 13 


' Yaiii na santata na casantam, nasrntam na bahnSmtam 
Ka suvrttam oa durvrttaiii veda kascit sa brahmanalu 
Gedhadharm^nto vidvau ajhatacantam caret 
Aadhavaj jadavac capi mukavac ca mahlm caret 

iSB.ui 4 50. DS.V 

’ Vjdusah knyamanani api karma paramarthato'kanneva 
IV 30) 

3 SBG, IV 19 » SB, IV. ..3 

who, when awake, is as though in a sonnd sleep, and sees not 
fluaii^, or, if seemg it, regards it as uon-dnality, who, though acting, is 
iree ftom the results of actions, he, and he alone, is without doubt the 
taoTver of seU” {Vpaieiasahasri, p 45). "He who, whether active or at 
^ not his ego with his act and aUows not his mind to be afiected. 

jlvanmnkta ** ' He who, though deep in interconrse 
hn« ^ is ever as cool and nnconcemed as in attending to another’s 

PsZf®’, contentment, is said to be the real ilvanmukta.” 

h- - VaSisfha . ■■ TeJl me which of the two is better than the other, 
tom = IS ever at rest though mixing m the world, even like one awakened 
^ remains m trance m some 

int^l«to“ 1, his g^ Vasistha rephes: "Trance is only that 

create gunas which 

the connrh Having gamed this pleasant calm within from 

■n MrH or 1. objective,’ the yogm may remain 

good if fi shut himself up m meditation Both. O Rama, are eqnaUy 
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jnana is permitted to all in any order of life, it is only that 
possessed by a sannyasm that leads to freedom and not that 
combmed with kanna.” * Samlrara felt in the practical 
rehgion of the Hindus the want of disaplme and a common 
standard, and so rearranged the ascetic orders and thus tned 
5to obtain for Hmdmsm the disciplinary advantages of the 
Buddhist organisation.* Obsessed by the lesson which the 
Buddhistic admission of women in the body of ordained 
ascetics had taught, Samkara excluded women from his 
monastenes, which were mainly intended as seats of learn- 
ing and asylums for those who courted povert}', austere 
purity of life and freedom from the thraldom of the ivorld 
Samkara ignored caste distmctions in the monastic order he 


founded 

The rules of vamairama are binding on the Hmdus, since 
they express the higher mmd of the community These are 
not to be regarded as externally imposed on the mdiwduals 
ivho do not exist sunply for the community The moral value 
of the individual does not depend entirely on his contnbubon 
to the community. Man is not like a piece of day to be 
moulded from outside He has to be persuaded from within 
The iastras do not compel a man to do tius or that, hut simply 
reramd men of the collective experience of the races Apart 
from general prmaples, conventioiis alter from place o 
place 4 Moral life deepens as we progress higher and highs 5 
' Customary morahty is somethmg which is ever grmvuig The 
Vedic rule of Me is not an indispensable aid to wisdom. Jiven 
those who are not entitled to it attained the highest god 
The poor and the outcast may by prayer and TOrshig 
fasting and sacnfice, attam the goal through the grace of 

He who realises the goal is the true Brahmin, the knower 

.SB Introducfaon to Mundaka Up Sayan5samstha.^•a brahm^dra 

distinguishes thHaved -nhile the first is optional, 

vjdvatsannyasa or ' .ttsunment of I’ldj a The first, if adopted, 

4 S B , 1 I 4 
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wrong. As rules of murder, theft and the like do not 
the OTilised man, so the spiritual man is not concerned -with 
the conventional rules of morality. 


XLI 

Some Objections to Samkaba’s Ethics Considered 

The ethical views of Samkara have been the subject of 
much criticism, and we may briefly consider the several 
charges! jf all that exists is Brahman, and if the world ot 
plurahty is a shadow, there cannot be any real distinction 
between good and evil If the world is a shadow, sm is less 
than a shadow. Why diould not a man play with sin ^_d 
enjoy a crime, since they are only diadows ? What shall it 
proflt us if we fight wild beasts and sacrifice our interests in 
fipplfiTig virtue in this dream of life? If moral distinctions 
are vahd, life is real ; if hie is unreal, then they axe not valid. 
This objection falls to the ground if we do not accept the 
merely illusory nature of the world. Virtue and vice Have 
moral weight for the supreme end 

On the view of the metaphysical identity of the individual 
and the Absolute, it is said, there is no warrant for ethics. 
H Brahman is all, there is no need for any moral endeavour. 
This objection rests upon a confusion between reahty and 
existence, the eternal and the temporal Samkara does not 
say that the essentially imperfect and incomplete series of 
temporal events is the same as true timeless Brahman. The 
metaphysical truth of the oneness of Brahman does not in 
any way prejudice the vahdity of the ethical distinctions on 
the empincal level. Samkara says ; " Fire is oneonly, and yet 
we shun a fire which has consumed dead bodies, not any 
other fire ; the sun is one only, yet we shun only that part of 
his light which shines on unholy places, not that part which 
falls on pure ground Some things consisting of earth are 
desired, such as diamonds and beryls, other things likewise 

* For an acute criticism of the ethics of the Advaita Vedanta and 
Denssen's refonnniation of it. see I’rofessor Hogg's article on " Advaita 
and Ethics ’’ in the Madras Chrtsitan College Magazine, December tgi6. 
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who save themsdves by their effort, save the world by'thar 
example. 

While Vedic injunctions and moral rules are necessaiy 
for those involved in the circle of samsara, they lose their 
point for the soul who lea\'es behind the whole sphere of 
desire and turns back on the differences of sariisara.^ lie 
question is raised whether the released soul can do what he 
will Samkara ansivers that, since selfish attachment that 
moves to action is absent in the case of the released soul, he 
does not act at all.= Action which arises from aridra cannot 
coexist with a true knowledge of qinits While such e^lana- 
tions seem to den}' all action whatsoever to the released soul, 
there are other passages in Samkaia which make out that 
the released soul, free from all sdfish desire, acts in a dismter- 
ested way.'i Evil action is psychological!}^ impossible for Imn 
Freedom from moral laws is mentioned as a glorification, 
alamkara or ornament of the state of liberation and not an 
invitation to violate the moral laws In no case is it to be 
regarded as encouraging the ne^ect of morahty. The freed 
soul is lifted up into such a relationship mth the absolute 
spirit that it is impossible for him to sm. He has verily died 
to sin. Sainkara's attitude is not to be confused with that 
taken sometimes bj’’ the Antmowians in the Christian Chu^ 
While it is true that the freed soul " has no longer any obj^ 
to aim at, smce he has achieved all," 5 still he works 
welfare of the world. Besides, while Sainkara hol^ tot 
moral abligafion has no meaning for the freed soul, he 
not say that the moral virtues are abandoned by him Worn 
perfection leads to the death, not of morality, but of 
^wdualism. Rules of conduct have their force so lo^as 
we are struggling upward, working ont tbe beast m ^ 
help to keep us straight when there is danger of our gomg 


fS 3 4^) 

j See S B , InttodocHon to Tait Up ^ to S B G , r 

i 5 B.G , i*''’ 21 . — 'U/^Tr^ fh*» rcalisstiofl oi 

« Snreivara says: 'To the ^ b- a habit ttqosaS 

supreme ansss, non-hatred an o q acqnired by conscioBS cxerhoa 
no effort ; they are no longer -rartues to be acqmrea , 
w. 69). 
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to our consciousness, as a knower, even after it has cut away 
the whole intellectual apparatus, and ascnbed it to the not 
' I,’ the world of phenomena, ]ust as it has also, very rightly, 
indicated as the dwellmg of the highest soul, not as Descartes 
did the head, but the heart." » If the one and only existent 
Brahman is already perfect, and if all that we have to do is 
to assert its r^ty and deny the reality of everything else, 
there is no motive for ethical action. If the only way to 
escape the evils of finitude is simply to deny them, there 
is no room for any earnest ethics We need not be serious 
about conquermg hatred or changing our nature. But we 
have to remember that avidya, though it is predominantly 
a logical concept, signifies, m the metaphysics of Samkara, 
a whole attitude of life. " Avidya is the conceit that 
the ' I ’ consists in the bodily nature ; hence arise the 
worship of the body, which is passion, the despismg of 
It, which IS hate ; thoughts of injury to it rouse fear, and 
so on " * False knowledge is the basis of all selfish desire 
^d activity.3 Avidya is the finiteness of the finite individual 
impelhng lin to lead a life of desire and strife, consequent 
on the Ignorance of his oneness with Brahman. Vices of 
character are not merdy foHies and errors, but perversions of 
and violations of the voice of God Frequently Samkara 
uses the one compound " avidyakamakarma," 4 where avidya 
represents the cognitive error of lookmg upon the diversity 
of individuals as real,5 kama the emotional response towards 
me object and karma the practical act,- to gain it or avoid it 
It IS this whole attitude of individualistic action that is rooted 
ui a confusion between the real and the unreal, that leads to 
®^ara « Kama is bom of avid 5 'a, and karma is the result 


■ DSV.p 59 

aaatmasv, aham asmlty atmabuddhir aindya, tatas tat- 
Mc (SB dve?ali. taducchedadaiSanSd bhayam, 

orav.^ - Sam^rabljam a]fianam l^makaima 

Again: " Avidyakdniakarmalak^anam samsarabliam " 
w a on Kena Up , iv 9) 

* S B on Miind Up , m i 1 

s jjvabbcdam (SB, ii i 14; 1 3 10) 

anitmavisayal} kamab, kamayamanai ca l^oti 
tail Up' j ^“Trad upadanalaksanas samsarah (SB, 
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consisting of earth are shunned, dead bodies, etc ” * Even so, 
though all things are Brahman ultimately, there arc certain 
things to be avoided and others to be desired The statement 
" I am Brahman ” (aham brahmasmi) does not mean direct 
identity ® of the active self with the ultimate Brahman, but 
only identity of the real self when the false imposition is 
removed 3 The ethical problem anses, because there is the 
constant struggle between the mfimte character of the soul 
and the finite dress m which it has clothed itself M'hile the 
natural condition of man is one of mtegnty, the present state 
of corruption is due to a fall from it by the force of upadlus < 
Our struggle with imperfection iviU have no meaning, if we 
rise to a point of view from which we behold the real The 
struggle will go on until the isolation from the mfimte is 
broken down. Until the finite soul reahses that it is Brahman, 
it is at unrest with itself and feds homesick for its native 
country. We have duties and destinies as finite agents. 
Each individual is responsible for his work, and work done 
by one individual cannot be completed by another 5 

The ethics of Sariikara is said to be intdlectuahstic, for 
avidya or non-discnmination is the cause of our bondage 
hlithyajfiana of the jiva is the basis of all experience anti 
activity; sani 3 mg]nana or knowledge of oneness leads to 
freedom.? As the distmetion between the lughest self ana 
the individual is one of false knowledge,* we get nd of it by 
true knowledge All this leads one to believe that salvation 
is the result of metaphysical msight, and not moral peneclion. 
Deussen regards this feature of the Advaita Jl® ‘ 

"fundamental want.” "Rightly,” he says, the yed-mta 
recognises as the sole source by which we may resell 
knowledge, true apprehension of being in itself, our ow » 
b^rt^ly U.e fcnn m »h,ch .t drocUy npp«.* 

' S B II 3 48 ’ h>“is’,m-ip5dhiUwi>-a 

3 BacIhasJmanjadhJfciranj-a j j_, , , 

4 Ecknart asks- " Wliat would it ax-ail a m.m if J*e were unt. 

It not’" The kinsdom of lica^cn IS a lost province < _ j, , , 

5 S B , lu 3 53 See aho 111 2 9 S B i 3 I9 

- - 

L 3 19) Sec also psrolsZrulf- I'l P *4 
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Enbghtenment results in experience immediate and certam.‘ 

It is not the pursuit of a remote ideal 

In the same spirit it is maintained that cittaSuddhi or 
purification of the heart is a necessary prerequisite for spintual 
realisation. This involves the increasing donmation the 
sattva quality and the suppression of rajas and tan^. it is 
brought about by dismterested ■work and practice of spintu 
It docs not supersede morality, but imphre it. 
“When and to whomsoever the notion of the personal ego 
conveyed by ' I ’ (aham) and the notion of personal possession 
conveyed by ‘ mine ’ (mama) cease to be real, then he is the 
knower of Atman.” > UntU selfish desire_ (kama) is sup- 
pressed, avidya caimot be rooted out. Jii^a has a larger 
sense than its English equivalent, knowledge It is true 
wisdom, life at its highest stretch.3 It is not the acceptance 
of a given dogma, but the hving expenence of which the 
intrilectual apprehension is but the outward s)’mbol. Samkara 
has no great admiration for abstract intelligence. The highest 
intelligence, according to him, consists m the knowledge that 
intelligence alone is not enough. The end, it is true, is the 
destruction of a'vidya, but we cannot get nd of arndyh by 
simply denying its reahty. We are not said to know Brahman 
simply because we have a speculative notion of its bemg. 
Brahmajnana is the spintual realisation of our rootedness in 
the eternal, which remains an abiding possession, a part of our 


very being. 

It IS said that it is a weakness of Sariikara’s system that 
he does not regard moral values as ultimately real. Moral 
distinctions have a meaning only so long as our ego is sharply 
marked off from whatever hes outside its body in space and 
beyond its experience in time The moral world, which 
assumes the isolation and independence of its members, 
belongs to the world of appearances. The duties commanded 
and the claims that call for satisfaction are both alike the 
personal affairs of individuals The command and the claim 
are based on the assumed independence of the finite indi'viduals. 


* AnnbbavArfi riham eva ca vidyaphalam na kriyaphalavat k^antara- 
bhavi (S B , 111 4 15), 

* ^padesasahasH^ xiv 29 See also xiv 141 See also S.B. on Kena 
Up • Introduction 

* See Plato's Ttmtsus^ p 90 ; Ar^totle*s Ntchotitachean EUncs, ’s 7, 

i 
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01 all selnso endeavour,* The disapline of moral Me includes 
the suppression of selfish activity, the development of true 
desires and the overcommg of empmcal individuahsm. Until 
the last happens, we are not perfected in nature. We may 
suppress our kama, we may act for the welfare of the world, 
but there is no secunty that we should not succumb to the 
temptation of a false desire or a selfish activity at another 
moment of our life , but until we cut the very roots of eager 
desire and petty egoism, until avidya is abolished, we cannot 
be sure that we shall occupy the unpersonal attitude of true 
enlightenment. The moral man is disinterested by chance; 
the saint is disinterested, thanks to Ms enhghteiment * 
Samkara distmgmshes paroksajfiana or logical leanung, 
' wMch we denve from books and teachers, that the supreme 
self and the mdividual are one, and aparoksajfiana or anubhava, 
wMch IS the expenence of the seer who has surrendered Ms 
sense of separateness and realised his oneness '"th the 
Supreme 3 Samkara tells us that the former is incapable ot 
releasmg us from bondage, Commentmg on the Brhaimn^ 
yaka UpamsaA,* Samkara says that one must raise on«® 
step by step from the state of mere learning (plndityam) to 
that of childlike sunplicity (balyam) 3 and from it to the state 
of the silent mum, and last of all to the state of *e tme 
Brahmm. who renounces in spirit all possessions and ple^r^ 
which are different from Brahman and so hkdy to ^ 
sub]ection. The Advaita is both a phdosophy and a rdigion. 

. Sarvav3sanak5ayam sarvakamavmaSam eston 

. See a very suggestive article by Professor Hmyanaa on 

Proceedings of the 1 , 

of the distinction between true enlightenment and a^meu s 

the saintly attitude (p 341) 
s Cp VarShopamsad 

Asti brahmeti ced vcda 

Aham brahmeti cod veda sakfStkaras sa u y • 

4 111 8 10 See also Chan Up , iv. t 7* 
s Cp Sf Mailhew. xvui 3 
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of man’s life, there is no stage at which he can say that he 
has realised the goal and attained his natura If God is the 
nature of man, ttere is no point in moral progress when the 
individual can say “ I am God " He who conforms to moral 
rules cannot feel that he has reahsed his self If moral life 
were all, the most briUiant career is a futile thing, love a 
fleeting illusion and happiness an ever-receding goal St Paul * 
insists on the impossibihty of redemption through the law. 
Whatever we may do, unless we surrender our selfishness, we 
cannot be saved We may fulfil the law of morality from 
selfish motives, but it has not much moral value To get rid 
of the sinfulness of our nature, our avidya as Sanokara calls 
It, Paul demands faith and Samkara jnana, which alone lifts 
us above our finiteness and above the possibility of sm. 
Salvation is not a question of mveaition or construction, but 
of discovery or unveiling Morahty has always a reference 
to something beyond itself, but jnana or pure beholdmg or 
realisation is complete in itself. It lacks nothing, has no aim 
or purpose. The Sruti declares that the self-existent eternal 
freedom cannot be achieved by action.* 

K we remember the sound canon of interpretation, that 
the best way to arrive at a true meanmg of a rdigious formula 
IS to consider the heresies it is mtended to deny, we can 
appreciate what seems Samkara’s uimecessary emphasis on 
tte futility of the karmamarga for the final end of perfection. 
He felt that the Mimamsakas had bent the bow too much on 
the side of works by declaring that mere rituahstic formalism 
^ adequate for, gaming us freedom of spint. His demal 
of the adequacy of works to salvation is a reaction against 


Md *** -Rowaws lu. vm, x. mu. and the Epistle to the Galatians a 

krtena Samkara^ comments akrto moksah krtena 
action S B on Tait Up , Introduction Again " An 

eashnn“+k “ enjoined as being independent of the nature of 

knowiprt ^nd dependent on the energy of some person’s mind . . . 
their oin®**'* pramanas (pramaaajanyam) which have for 

tantramf things and depends entnely on existmg thmgs (vastu- 

See als s u “ statements or the mind of man " (S B , i i 4) 

(]S5na^mhl,s'l^ Madhyamikas regard the equipment of wisdom 

of ® ^ (dharmakaya), while the 

8 aya) iMadhyamikavatara. m 12) See Keith's Sudd Ph , p 277 
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So long as we occupy the standpoint of individualistic moralism, 
we are in the world of samsara, with its hazards and hardships 
Moral growth consists in a gradual correction of the indi- 
vidualistic point of view, and when the correction is complete, 
the moral as such ceases to eiast So long as the latter per- 
sists, the ideal is unreahsed The end of morahly is to lift 
oneself up above one’s individuahty and become one with the 
impersonal spint of the universe. But, so long as there is 
a trace of individuality clinging to the moral subject, this 
lifting up can only be partial. To attain oneness ivith the 
infimte, on the basis of the finite, is evidently an unposable 
task. To reahse the ideal, we must pass beyond the moral 
life and nse to the spiritual reahsation in which the life of 
fimte struggle and endeavour is transcended So Samkara 
insists repeatedly on the inadequacy of moral goodness and 
fimte staving, so far as the ideal of perfection is concerned. 
Karma cannot lead to moksa. The finite as fimte must be 
transcended Avidya, which is the basis of ah fimte life, must 
be overcome. We must break through the drcmt of samsara, 
of Ignorance, attachment and action (avidyakamakarma), to 
recognise our oneness with the supreme spirit However 
moral we may be, so long as mere goodness does not take us 
beyond the fimte and break the bamers of avidya, perfection 
is beyond us So Samkara argues that we cannot wm moksa 
by any amount of staving, for all karma, whefter it be 
observance of Vedic ntes or devotion to God, leads only to 
a conservation of the fimte as fimte, and . 

samsfira, or the struggle of the fimte for the J 

prolonged Release from this revolvmg wheel cora^ through 
SSTor tie ineisit ..h.ch Ht, m out of our 
luto the oneness ™ti the uiiuute > ^ 

of development, and cannot lead to a 

wtachmilf-emstenl. If moral progress u, the eented few 

t mo .ttlndo of tto lofo fVofo”" 

are one with the whole by faith, and not , „ escpenences ' "c 

IS done away This is the very meaning of g ^ 

throw ourselves upon the ° ““‘'for ns as ftmtc 

tfS.vol xxx p 98 
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aid in accomplishing it ; nor can its fruit of freedom require 
any such; therefore jnana cannot consistently mth itself 
require karma as its concomitant help or complement.” * 
Samkaia admits that the performance of obhgatory acts 
(nityani karmara) helps us to undo th,e effects of our past sms, 
while those who desire specific objects may resort to acts 
intended to secure their fulfilment {kamyani karmani). Both 
these satisfy the individual with cravings and desires for a 
time, but neither helps him to reach hie eternal. The 
Munaifasaka holds that, if we avoid interested and forbidden 
acts, exhaust by, enjoyment the fruits of karmas which already 
have begun to operate, and ward off sms of omission by the 
performance of obhgatory duties, without any other ^ort, 
moksa can be attained. Samkaxa says in reply that there 
are ever so many karmas which have not begun to operate 
and whose effects cannot be exhausted in one birth ; these 
will involve us in other births, whereby fresh karma will go 
on accumulating. There is no hope for ns until we get rid 
of the desires which give rise to karma. The desires are 
traced to avidyS, and so only vidyfi, which anmhdates avidyS, 
can take us out of the clutches of karma.* Brahmavidya 
removes the very basis for these external obseryances 3 What 
counts is not outer conduct but inner life. Its torturing 
problems cannot be solved by a reference to rules Our 
secret hearts, our prayers and meditations hdp us to solve 
the problems of life. The highest morahty therefore consists 
m developing the right spirit. The secret of moral genius lies 
M the spmtuaUsing of our consciousness. Moral life is the 
necessary result of spiritual insight. Till the latter is gained, 
moral rules are obeyed in an external fashion. 

In another sense, moral obligations are relative to the 


* See S B ou Kena "Up, 

Plato- "Those who have practised the popular 
HU social virtues which come from habit and practice without philosophy 
that tT” round of trausmigration , for it is probable 

ac tuey return into a mild and social nature like their own, such as that 

them ^ and that from 

lover citizens But none eiccept the philosopher or the 

toeotn tk linnce, is permitted 

“®“‘otl‘etaoeofthegods’’(PA«<io.p 82) 

Tut brahmavidya prastuyate (SB.. 
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the exaggerated emphasis which the Mimamsakas place on 
Vedic ntuahsm. Ultimate freedom is nothing more than the 
removal of ajnana. " The attainment of the highest is merely 
the removal of avidya.” i " On the removal of the ignorance of 
the nature of Brahman, one abides in one’s own self and attains 
the supreme end,” * To know Brahman is not to gam an 
object which we did not possess, but is reahsing our true 
nature of which we were unconscious When avidya is 
destroyed, vidya shmes of itself,3 even as the piece of rope is 
known when the false notion that it is a snake is refuted < 
Mere karma, which has for its effect transitory occurrences, 
cannot lead us to the eternal fact of freedom. Karma cannot 
dispel avidya, since the two are not antagonistic 'U'hen 
knowledge is said to precede karma, it is not the highest 
spiritual msight, but external knowledge of this or that object. 
Karma is alwajis undertaken for the fulfilment of desire. 
Mok§a is incompatible with the presence of desue. Karma 
has no meanmg unless the individual has faith m his own 
agency and distmguishes the object from himself 5, but so 
Jong as these distmctions subsist, moksa is unattainable. 

" Moksa is impossible with a perception of difference, and 
karma is impossible without a perception of it " ® The acts 
performed are expected to yield one of the following results . 

” Production of a new thing (utpatti), change of state (vikara), 
consecration (samskara) and acquisition ^pti) " , moksa is 
none oi these.? Karma has preparatory value, but it is 
essentially based on a partial view, and so cannot lead us by 
itself to the ultimate goal Jnana or spiritual msight is the 
only means to freedom.® Samkara insists on this fact sometimes 
■with an unnecessary emphasis " It is unreasonable to think 
that the knowledge of Brahman, before which all notions of 
distmctions of deed, doer, fruit, etc, vanish, can possibly 
require any extraneous thing as its complement or concomitant 


» s B , MuviJ Up, u 5 
eva 

> S B , Tait Up , Introduofaon. 
parapiapti]^. 

3 S B , ui z 21 

5 S B , Chan Up , Introdnctioa 
« S B , Kena Up , Introduction 
J SB, Tart Up , n il. 


Avidy 5 mvrttii 
Avrdyanivrttau svatmany avasthinam 
« S B . tt I 14 


Avidyapaya eva hi parapraptiji 


« Atmahodha, p. 203. 
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for karma is based on egoism.* In another passage he says : 
“ To one who knows, no work wiU ding even if one performs 
works durmg his whole life — thanks to the greatness of know- 
ledge ” » Karma is the name for all activity which leads to 
contmuance of existence in samsara, and this is opposed to 
true knowledge. The other kind of activity is not to be 
called karma, smce it is not due to k^a or sdfish desire 
The freed has suppressed his selfish desires (akamayamana). 
On the other hand, in certain passages where his interest is 
to msist on the freedom of the released soul from the trammels 
of samsara, he dedares that, since all activity is painful in 
efiect, no activity is possible at all for the hberated 3 

Asceticism is a charge that is frequently levelled against 
Samkara’s ethics In a hundred ways Samkaxa urges that 
there is never an 3 dhing worthy of pursmt in empincal life.4 
Illness and death come, if not to-day then to-morrow, to 
ourselves and those whom we love, and nothmg remams of 
all we love on earth but dust and ashes. Nothmg on earth 
can o2er a sure foothold for the soul of man. The futility of 
samsara and attachment to it are indicated in the familiar 
story of the traveller who, to save himself from the wild beast 
that IS pursumg him, gets mto the dried-up well. But at the 
bottom of the well there is a dragon with its jaws wide open 
to devour him. He cannot get out for fear of the wild beast, 
he dare not descend for fear of the dragon, and so he catches 
hold of a branch of a wild plant growmg out of a crevice of 
fte well He grows tired and feels that he must soon perish, 
mugh death awaits him on either side, he still holds on, 
hhngmg fondly to the wild plant, but lo ! there are two mice, 
OM black and the other white, gnawmg the trunk of the wild 
plant. . It wiE soon give way and break o2 and the traveller 
•^^onot escape the jaws of death. Even so, we who are 

i kama syft (Tait Up , S B . Introduction), 

,5®'“ 4 *4 SeealsoSB.ChSn Up.u 23 I. 

’ SB,u 3 40 

World ^ n 15-17 " Love not the world, nor yet what is in the 

all thaf ” world, love for the Father is not in him For 

and thB B desire of the flesh and the desire of the eyes 

and the ^ the Father but to the worlds 

ofGodT»™°™ ? passing away with its desire, while he who does the will 
remains for ever " (Moffatt's E T.). 
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state of the individtial. Morality, m the modem world, is 
confused with social values, but the latter are not the whole 
of values Not only our views of soaety but our thoughts of 
God also count. A Robinson Crusoe on a desert island even 
without Friday can cherish values. 

Saihkara holds that the knowledge of the inner self is 
antagonistic to karma, and cannot coemst with it even in a 
dream If there are cases recorded in the scnptures where 
householders performing karma possessed the sacred wisdom 
and transmitted it to their disciples, Samkara retorts that 
these statements cannot ovemde an obvious fact, for “the 


coexistence of light and darkness cannot be brought about 
even by a hundred rules, much less by mere mdications like 
these.” * This whole discussion is permeated by the ambip- 
ous usage of the word karma. If karma means activity 
undertaken by an individual for the fulfilment of this or that 
private end, it is mconsistent with spmtual insight Impersonal 
action, on the other hand, undertaken by an mdividual after 
gaming msight for the sake of general ends, does not bmd the 
doer, does not commit hun to the life of samsara Karma, m 
the former sense, cannot coexist with spiritual insight’ If 
]nana and karma are opposed as hght and darkness, it is 
karma in the sense of selfish activity and jnana m the sense 
of unselfish wisdom Accordmg to Simkara, what the 
released soul does is not to be called karma The actiwty 
of the hberated soul for world-sohdanty (lokasarograha) is 
not karma stnctly speakmg Commentmg on the o 

the Mundaka Upamsad which reads, "sporimg m self, deiign - 
mg m self and daily acts, he is the best of those who 
Brahman," 3 Samkara remarks that the 
bmation of kaima and knowledge is allowed by this text i 
only " the prattle of the ignorant " 4 That some so ^ 
actmty is admitted cannot be demed All ^^at 
affirms is that it is not activity which we ordmanlycall 

Kunuta Imgaih kevalair iti (S B , Muni Up , 3 jii i 4- 

> See S B , l^a Up , 18 „ Introduction 

4 Asatpralapitain eviitat See also S B , Chan up , 
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ments of the world, strip off all dothing, leave behind every- 
thing unworthy. He must break away from the slavery of 
sdfhood, passion and sense. A deliberate surrender of all 
personal feelings and preferences, a self-stripping to the point 
of apparent nothingness, a " flight of the alone to the alone," 
means eternal life The emphasis in Samkara is not on 
retirement from the world, but on renunciation of the self 
It is easier to flee from the world than from the self Samkara 
asks us to suppress our sdfishness, and, if that requires solitude 
and retirement, these are advised as means to an end. One 
who has completely shalten himself free from selfishness is at 
liberty to take upon himself the task of the world His 
attitude will be not world-seekmg or world-fleeing, but world- 
savmg- The perfect man lives and dies, not for himself, but 
for mankind It is, however, true that Samkara asks us to 
be m the world but not of it, even as a drop of water is on the 
lotus leaf without gettmg mixed up with it. The part of 
wisdom is to dream with our eyes open, to be detached from 
the world without any hostility to it.* 

The criticism that if we interpret mok?a as the haven of 
peace, where all life is stiUed, consciousness and personality 
are suppressed, then we can attain to it only by ceasmg to 
be human, takes us beyond our present point to the larger 
question of the relation of the infinite to the finite, since 
morality belongs to the system of thmgs finite Logically, it 
is the question of the rdation of intmtion to intellect, spiritual 
insight to logical knowledge. While the latter depends on 
the formCT, we do not know how exactly the two are related 
Hie empirical world depends on Brahman, and we cannot say 
how Even so the moral life is related to the spiritual moksa , 


« Refe^g to Schopenhauer's statement that " the study of the Uoamsa 

of my death." Max Muller 
W If l“t man to write at random, or to allow 

And I am neiSet S uorSi“to Sy thari shS'to'^*^ 

for the Vedanta, and feel mdebted to it for much that has beeu^Llpforto 

** everybody t^fis c^led 

upon to take an active part m life, whether m defendmenr nilinn . 
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travdling on the circuit of samsara know the pitfalls of our 
life, know that all things to which we ding will inevitahly 
perish, but in spite of it all, we find some drops of honey on 
the leaves of some wild plant and are busy hddng thpin, 
Though we know that the dragon of death awaits us, though 
we know that the white mouse and the black, day and night, 
are gnairing through the brandies to which we cling, we still 
are tempted by the tree of life. The dragon is there, but 
that does not matter, the honey is sweet. We take the tree 
for the truth and do not want to face the terrible fact that 
nothing in saihsara can satisfy the infinite in man Samkara 
tdls us that the supreme fulfilment is the result and reward 
of supreme renundation. It is reached .when desire is dead 
and pleasure and pain alike are cast away. The most perfect 
virtue and the loftiest intellectual vision are inadequate for 
the purpose of spiritual perfection. Samkara insists on a life of 
self-sacrifice and asks us to free ourselves from attachment to 
the body. The enemy of the soul is not the body as such, 
but our bondage to the body and the sense of mineness* 
The rdeased soul before death is possessed of a body, but ife 
presence is not mconsistent with the freedom of spnt It b 
because the body in the ordinary individual offers a thousmd 
hindrances to the free growth of the spirit that we find 
<amlrgra arguing that the life of the spirit is repressed and 
hampered by union with the material body. Bie appearanw 
of asceticism is due to the repeated exhortations to cruoJy 

the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof. 

It is said that there can be no sense of social We or ciw 
duty in Sariikara's world-negating philosophy. There b 
need for us to take any interest in the world if it is 
Saihkara, it is said, insists on redemption J 

not of it. He does not demand a Aange of 
eidiorts us to escape from it. There is no inceatiye P 
the existing sodal institutions. That the ca^ ts n 
S irSSs is evident from the life of Satfik^. 
standing refutation of the charge ^at 
mth Its institutions is a thing to ^jlS^lit^epends 
phflosophy refutes the 5ie deffle- 

m sep^teness. Man has to punfy himself from m 

• Saiaiteif, P rs 
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the works of a single existence have to be atoned for in several 
succeeding ones Even as the atonement for the past is 
completed, fresh karma accumulates, “ so that the dockwork 
of atonement in running down always winds itself up again.” ^ 
Moral life is an unremitting active energismg, whi^ is never 
exhausted It takes endless forms, owmg to the variety of 
the demands of the conditions of human life This process 
goes on for ever, until perfect knowledge is gained, which 
consumes the seed of karma and makes rebirth impossible. 
Freedom from subjection to the law of karma is the end of 
human hfe To get nd of avidj'a is to be freed from the law 
of karma But so long as the indii'idual is finite, he is subject 
to the law of karma, i.e he always strains after an ideal which 
he never reaches Morahty is a steppmg-stone and not a 
stopping-place All acts done with an expectation of reward 
yield their frmts m accordance with the law of karma, while 
those done with no selfish mterest, in the spint of dedication to 
God, purify the mind 

It does not, however, foUowthat w'e move like marionettes 
pulled by the stnngs of our past karma. It has already been 
said that the mdividual is responsible for his acts, and God 
is only the assisting medium, conservmg the fruits of his 
deeds 3 God does not compd anyone to do this or that. 
Even those tendencies with which we are bound can be over- 
come by strength of will 3 VaSistha asks Rama m Yoga- 
vaSistha "to break the chain that holds us in bondage by 
ree efiort.” 4 The mdividual has an impiilmve nature by 
which he has likes and dislikes.5 Man, if gmded by 
^Wttjpnned nature with w'hich he is bom, is completely at 
his impulses So long as his activities are deter- 
ramed %^ese, they are not free. But man is not a mere 
srm-totai of his impulses There is the infinite in him. The 
as causal power lies outside the empirical series and 
e ermmes ftem The history of man is not a puppet show. 
It is a creative evolution. 


! 5 P 354 ’ SB, n 

' Jivamnithixmwfia, ch. i. 
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from mo^ Me, .e to ,03«y tte',i2L"£rt»tSS 
the world IS an illusion, our knowledge a he and' our moral 
S again and again, declares tl2 

Iht Z w ? if S^an. We have to pass through 

he world of phenomena to get beyond it. As L pathwfy 

to the rea^ hes through the phenomenal, the pathway to 
perfection lies though moral life Though the end is some- 
tbmg m which the ethical as such is transcended, it does not 
loUow tliat tlie spintual has no relation to the ethical The 
seeker is nowhere encouraged to give up the duties of the 
world or devotion to God The unreahty of the moral situa- 
hon anses only when the function of morahty is fulfilled 
The final good is not a beyond, while the moral struggle here 
is a scene of error and failure It can be realised here and 
now. To say that the moral effort is relative, is to recognise 
the element of tlie ideal in it The consideration that the 
distinction of good and evil is relative to our finite level, does 
not invalidate its observance in the world of practice The 
unreality of the distinction has no meaning for those who 
fetter themselves m chains of selfishness and prolong tiie 
misery of finite existence. Samkara does not jetbson law 
altogetlier, but holds that the approach to freedom hes through 
the gates of law. Intellect rests on intuition and moral life 
on spiritual freedom. It is the germ out of which the flower 
of perfection evolves. 


XLH 

Karma 

Die law of karma is assumed by Samkara, individualitj' 
is due to karma, which is a product of avidj^i The land 
of world mto which we are bom is just the return of the 
works on the doer.* The individual organism is the working 
machinery 3 mtended to produce that requital in the form of 
actions and its results of sufienng and happmess. Sometimes 
< SB.ui 3 9 • Kn>ak5raiiph3lam. 

I KSryakSravasamehIta. 
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and lUnmmation of consciousness CitsuldbLaclnya says that 
moksa is the reahsati<3{i of ail bhss.* The essential nature of 
self as bhss is concealed by pain, bred by ignorance ; in the 
absence of ignorance, pain disappears and the nature of the 
sdf as unmixed bhss manifests itself. The realising of moksa 
is not an objecfive process by which we try to destroy the 
whole world It is not "like annihilating the hardness of 
butter by putting it on the fire » Such a huge undertaking as 
destroymg the world is impossible for a mere m^. If the 
sigmficance of moksa be the destruction of the plurahty of 
the world, then the whole world would have been (festroyed 
when the first man attained liberations The realisation of 
the truth does not mean the abohtion of plurality, but only 
the removal of the sense of plurahty .4 It is an insight which 
chmges the face of the world and “makes all things new." 
This insight, this changed attitude to life and its happenings, 
is not so much a condition of mok§a as moksa itself 5 The 
unendmg procession of the world will go on through its 
ups and downs, but the liberated man's attachment to 
it is over. 

The word avidyS. is mtended to bring out the essence of 
the position On the attamment of freedom, nothing happens 
to the world but only our views of it alter Its fleeting things, 
which have a bewildering fascination for the unwary, no more 
trouble the hberated The cause of pain is simply the error 
of false knowledge,® and with dehverance from error comes 
hberation from pain Moksa is thus not the dissolution of 
tte world hut only the disappearance of a false outlook 
In his anxiety to make out that the freed soul has no 
possibility of relapsing into the phenomenal world, Samkara 
frequently suggests that freedom consists in an entire 


' AnavacchmnanandaptSpti SLS 
> SB ,ui z ai See also Bjh Bp ,iv 5 13 

< dvaiteaa na vidyate 

mntih ckam eva jfiauaiii tannaSa cva ca 

«>m™entator on SiidhSntahia wnte Caita 

‘ Mithyabhimanabhramanunitta c\a dnhkb 5 nubhavab (SB, u 3 46). 
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XLm 


Moksa 

^ is a matter of dmect realisation of something which 

from eternity, though it is hidden from our new 
W hen the limitations ai-e removed, the soul is hberated It 
remains ■where it is, what it is and eternally was, the fiist 
pnnciple of all things It is the peace that the world can 
never give, nor take'away, the supreme and only blessedness 
That which is real in the absolute sense, immutable, eternal, 
all-penetrating like akSia, e xempt from all cha nge, all-satis- 
fjong, undivided, whose natu^is to be its ownhght, in which 
neither good nor evil, nor eSect, nor past nor present nor 
future has any place, this incoiporeal is called hberation " > 
Ylien a'vidya vanishes, the true soul Stands self-revealed, even 
as gold shines when freed from the impurities which affected 
it, or as the stars shine in a cloudless mght, when the day 
which overpowers them disappears » The enfranchisement of 
man from all his self-ivrou^t bondages, the gloiy which is 
utterly beyond ail graqi of thought, the peace that is the very 
purpose of all our striving, lies nearer to us than our nearest 
consciousness. Samkara shows us not a heaven which is apart 
from, a different order of experience from, earth, but the 
heaven winch is all the tune here, could we but sec it 
It is not something in an imagmed future, a contmuance 
of existence in a world to come after the present life 
is ended, but a state of identification with the re^i^ 
and now.3 

The freed soul assumes the form of his true seU||latinaj!j'- 
avasthanam),4 Freedom is not the abolition of but the 
realisation of its infimty and absoluteness by the e-xpansion 

' Idam ta p5rani5rtlul,am, kOtastham, nitjam, vjomavat sinayjSw. 
satvavifcriySrahitam, nityatjptam nimaya'vain sv-a5-ajr’ij}Ofi"»aW "‘W'- 
yatra dhannadijarman saiakiiycoa kalaWayani ca nopavartata tad a&rirara 
mok^khyam 'S E , i. z 4). 

« SB, 1.3 19 1 , „ 

s Cp with this XSgaijona's vjew that Dm-na is vztl’out cn-jiillra 
or ccssabon, neither one nor many, without motion or ’"’‘‘T' 

neither eternal nor ceasing, and that it is one with sarisara ( 'fa- 

Kants, XXV ig) , . , .rtt.i, 

• SB, IV 4 1-3 Cp. Advatlalratvanddtt : Atmanj ciiiidj ‘ei'rt 
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in the Absolute. When that which makes the Absolute into 
relative is destroyed, what remams is the Absolute Com- 
mentmg on the Ma^dukya Vpamsad, Samkara observes that 
the turiya or the fourth (integral experience) is realised by 
mergmg the three others (wakmg, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep) m it. The highest mcludes the rest, while transcendmg 
them.» The phrase used “ prapancopaiamam ” means the 
sinkmg of the world m Brahman, and not its denial We 
possess faculties capable of respondmg to orders of truth, the 
use of which would change the whole character of our universe 
When we attain to the state of turiya, we shall have reality 
from another angle, ht by another light ; only this angle and 
this light are absolute. When we apprehend reality from this 
angle, we see that the reahty of the world is the Brahman 
itself.* What we negate is the illusory framework, and what 
remains is the real in itself.3 Maya as concealment has no 
power over the liberated soul. When the certamty of the 
oneness of Brahman and the Atman is reached by anubhava, 
the tie which bmds us to forms is cut, and the forms cease to 
be attractive on their own account. They may remain and 
will remain, so long as the senses are alive and intellect ' 
operates, but there is no need to connect them with the 
mtuited Brahman, When the illusion of the mirage is dis- 
sipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory appearance 
remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see the same 
appearance, but give a different value to it. When the 
illusonness of the illusion is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. Whether the forms dissolve themselves m the form- 
less or show themselves to be mere appearances of Brahman, 
on either view the world is not a mere illusion. 

Samkara declares in many passages that the nature of 
liberation is a state of oneness with Brahman ,4 and even as 
the latter k lifted above aH categories of experience, so the 
state of moksa cannot be descnbed in terms of our knowledge 
Smce the latter deals with distmctions of space and time 
cause and effect, persons and thmgs, action and suffering, it 


^vadtoam pflrvapurvapravdapanena turlyasya pratipattih 
Pra^aya suggests mergmg. aud uot UBakaxima or uegataon 

1 Brahilimva' hi mulrtyavasthS ’ ® ® Up , u 7. 
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dissolution oi all empirical categories 'and subject-object 
distinction.* ® 

TJie cnticism that the world is pure illusion finds its 
support in ilie new tliat the world of expenence mth its 
distmctions of souls, tilings and livara, disappears for him who 
recognises the oneness of Brahman and the Atman.* There 
are countless passages in Samkara which declare that, as the 
misconception of the snake disappears on the perception of 
the rope, as the dream creations vanish on awakening, so also 
samsara ceases to exist on attammg mukti The form in 
w hich the world appears to our limited msight changes on the 
realisation of tlie identity of the soul with Brahman. T^ 
tilings we know as the contents of our environment in this 
practical life of ours are not present, as such, m the Absolute 3 
Samkara, m different ways, emphasises the fact that the world 
docs not exist for the Absolute in the way in which it exists 
for us Bradley is as certam as Samkara that the distinctive 
nature of appearances does not survive m the Absolute To 
use his expression, the appearances are transmuted somAow 
in tlie Absolute, How all these are resolved into reality is a 
“somehow” in Bradley and anirvacaniya in Sarnkwa 
Saihkara would object to Bradley’s use of the word " trans- 
mutation.” Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect 
which the word suggests, is inconsistent with the unchanging 
perfection of the Absolute, It is Samkara’s excessive attach- 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat n^ 
leading statements, to the effect that the world is noi^ht 
We are employing intellectual categories when we sp^ ot 
the " transmutation " of appearances in reahty or the blend- 
ing ” of notes in an eternal harmony. All these, in the ojmon 
of Samkara, attempt to introduce plurahty and empincal dis- 
tinctions into the heart of the Absolute, for which there is no 
metaphysical warrant. Reality is supenor to all r^^ 
The Absolute remains something which we cannot 
into our terms. The relative, as the relative, has no place 

.Sure^vaxasay.- " ^ 

creatures from BrahmS down to toe lowest plant melt mto an m 

unto a dream ” [ManasoUasa, ^)- , .„^3r!.r.!<nqainSotir eva 

• Grhlte tv atmajkatvB bandhamoksadisarvavya 

sySt (S B , i 2 6)» 

S S.B,, l 2 12 . 1. 2 20 
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stopped, where the sun and the stars are swept away from 
the sky The distinctions of knowledge have no force m it.> 
It is like the heaven of the Christians, an inhentance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away. But it does not 
follow that it IS a state of utter blankness The freed soul 
does not see another, but sees himself in all » Even as Brahman 
seems from our empirical pomt of view a mere nothmg, so 
the state of molrsa seems to be a dead loss, a fading into 
forgetfulness, a putting out the hght and meltmg away into 
non-existence, of the type suggested by George Eliot m The 
Legend of Juhal : — 


Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave. 
The All-creating Presence for his grave 


As Samkara protests that Brahman seems non-existent only 
to the feeble-mmded, so he argues that, from our empincd 
pomt of view, this becommg one with the great All seems to 
be a sinking mto death and not rismg mto life, but, strictly 
speakmg, it is not that. There are even passages which make 
out that on the attainment of moksa there is consaousness 
Takmg one such, Samkara argues that individual conscious- 
ness (viSe§avi3nana) disappears in it and not all consciousness. 
The pure substance of Atman (vijnanaghanatma) remains 3 
Similarly, he. holds that only hmitmg ad]uncts are destroyed 
m raolrsa, and not the Atman itself 4 Moksa is not vanishing 
mto a waste To us, from our limited view-point, the soul 
with its outlook confined to the body, the senses, the mmd 
and the understandmg, is the real, and the hberated soul 
which has realised its oneness with the universal self, has 
conquered time, and reached life eternal, seems to be unrgg] 
We demand an immortal life m the sense of continued per- 
sonal existence Samkara grants it to the soul whose outlook 
does not go beyond the body, the senses and the mmd Onlv 
he regards such a soul as a mere particular, a phenomenon 


■ DarfanadivyahaharablMva (S B , x. 3 9) 

dvitiyabhavab (SB, ChSn Up, 
3 S B . 1 4 22 He also quotes Brh Up, iv » ,0 jn S R , , 


* Upadhipralayam evSyam uStmapralayam (u 1 14). 
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is said that none of these distinctions applies to the state of 
freedom It cannot be said that the liberated hve in a geo- 
graphical area called svarga or brahmaloka , nor can it be 
said that they last for endless tiine For, Samkara agrees 
with Aristotle that “ endless duration makes good no better, 
nor white any whiter ” * We cannot regard the state of 
moksa as one of continuous activity It is the highest eigieri- 
ence where all intellectual activity is transcended and 'even 
self-consciousness is obliterated The soul is hfted above the 
wheel of the world, the samsaracakra, with its perpetual 
rhythm of growdh and decay, birth and rebirth, and achieves 
that experience of eternity which Boethius d^es as "the 
total and perfect possession of unlimited life at a single 
moment.” * Freedom consists in attammg to the state of 
universal spint, sarvatmabhava (hterally all-seifness), or 
Brahman, which is lifted above all distmctions of the empincal 
world 3 The state of moksa is " none other than one’s own 
inherent nature as Brahman, and is not an acquired state like 
svarga (paradise) It has been taught in the scriptures (^ruti), 
and even stands to reason, that Brahman is of one nature, 
and therefore hberation is of one sort, whether obtamed by 
Brahma or man The salofcya (or being in the same world 
as Brahman) and other specific Mnds of hberation mentioned, 
are acquired results, and therefore admit of degrees of excellence 
according to the quality of worship, but hberation (mukti) is 
not of that nature.” 4 Snce Brahman is “ present every- 
where, within everythmg and is the self of everything . . 
it is altogether impossible that it ever should be the goal of 
the process of gomg For rve do not go to what is already 
reached ; experience tells us that a person goes to somethmg 
different from him.” 5 The vrorshippers of personal God may 
have to go to Brahmaloka, but not those who have attained 
moksa * 

Moksa is described negatively as the state of freedom where 
there is neither day nor mgbt, where the stream of time has 


' Ntchomachean Ethics, i 6. 

• Quoted m Evelyn Uuderhin’s Jacopons dt Todi, p 245. _ 

} Sa sarvatmabhavah sarvasamsaradharmatltabrahmasvanipatvam 

6 S B , IV. 3 7-S. 
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regards the released sord as possessing the many qualities of freedom 
from sin, truthfulness of conception down to omnisaence and ommpo- 
tence. Audulomi takes exception to this view, and holds that the 
freed soul has only the one pcBibve quality of spintual energy 
(caitan3rani) and the negative one of freedom from sm ‘ The other 
quahties which Jaimmi attributes to the freed soul are due to the 
limitations (upadhis) BSdarayana sees no contradiction between the 
two views “ Samkara agrees with Badarayana. Auduloim gives us 
the metaphysical truth which refuses to be squeezed mto the empirical 
categories, but if we insist on an empirical description, Jaumni's view 
will have to be accepted So Janmni and Audulomi give the intellec- 
tual and the mtuitional accounts of the one state of freedom. 
BSdarSyana, after stating the almost infinite power and knowledge 
which will come to the hberated soul after the attainment of release, 
makes the observation that, nevertheless, none will get the power of 
creating, mlmg and destroying the umverse, smce that belongs to God 
alone i This is consistent with the view of iladhva, who admits that 
It IS impossible for the subordinate souls to acquire the infinite power 
and mdcpendence of God Ramanuja, with his view of internal 
differences m Brahman, and eternal differences between the hberated 
soul aud God, has no difficulty 3 amkara finds the view mconsistent 
with the repeated declarations of the Upanisads that the hberated 
attams extreme " sameness with the pure One " ; " He becomes the 
creator of the world," and yet Badarayana says that he cannot rule 
the world. Samkara explains that m the state of ultimate release 
there is neither subject nor object, neither self nor world, and so the 
question of and creation does not arise ; but so long as we are at 
the stage of Kvara and the souls and the world, moksain the absolute 
sense IS not attamed, and so, m that state, it is true that the hberated 
soul hK aU the quahties of ISvara. except the power of creation, etc r 
Awrtog to Samkara, he who has spiritual insight obtains oneness 
with Brahman, though the state can be descnbed by us only as same- 
new with God Those, however, who do not possess spmtu^ insight, 
but are Morshipp^eis of the personal I^vara, are not completely nd of 
avidya, Md so obtain aU powers in the brahmaloka exce^g those of 

independent of fevara, though they are filled with the spirit of God 

consistent 

with work for the world ? Samkara is inclined to answer this 

Sr ^ ^th which we are 

faimhar, presupposes a sense of duality, and is not consistent 

I I® ' 4 6 See also Brh Up. iv, 5 13 

17 and 21) IS thus resolved by gamkara ^ ^ ^ 4 
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among phenomena that arise and pass away But when 
everythmg that charactenses the finite as finite vanishes, 
when the body which is the s 5 anbol of finitude is shaien ofi, 
t e when tlie finite is raised to the mfinite level, we reach the 
true state of blessedness even here and now What is posi- 
tively its content it is diiBcult to describe Of it, it is true, 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
the heart of man, to conceive the ^ory that shall be revealed 
Yet, if mok§a is to have any significance for us, we must dotbe 
the idea of immortahty m the language of time and call it 
sarvatmabhava, all-selfness * 

Similarly there are passages where Samkara declares that 
the true nature of the individual is that of the Inghest lord, 
" The self of the highest Lord is the real nature of the 
embodied soul ; and the state of embodiment is due to the 
limitmg adjuncts ” » “ Even as the imagined serpent becomes 
a rope after the removal of avidya, so the apparent individual 
soul which IS stained by agency and experience, love and hate 
and other imperfections, and is subject to much that is evil, 
IS transformed through wisdom to the sinless essence of the 
highest God, opposed to all these imperfections ” 3 Appaya 
Dik§ita quotes this passage and remarks that Samkara evi- 
dently supports the view of mokja as oneness with Itvara < 
which he himself adopts s 

The freed soul is said to be mdistingmshable (avibhfiga) from the 

highest 6 

This indistmguishableness is interpreted Hi vanous ways jaimm 


I Sarvatiiiabhavo inoksa uktah (S B , Brh Up , iv 4 6) 

> Paralne^varam eva hi iarirasya PS^marthikam syar^m up5d^am 
tu iariratvam (m 4 S) Again Evam 

me^varayor bhedo na vastukfto vyomavad asamgatvavi&sat (S B , J 3 9) 

^''Yy^^dy^ra^p^thapitam apaiaioarthikam 

bhoktrtvaragadvesadidostoufitam anekanaxth^p svarfp^ vidja)5 
pantam. apahatapapmatvadigunakam ji^ipUru 

prahpadyate, sarpadivilayaneneva iajjv5dln (S B , 1 3 91 

5 See StddhSnialeia, iv It k e ■ ^ ,t becomes 

vavada, rnnkU is oneness with Itvara ‘X^^ananda’s VySKh}5 

identify with Brahman. See Simiantalcia. iv, and iVRoau 

**** < S B„ iv. 4 5 See also Chan Up . viu i 6 , vjii 7. r 
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ness wth iUvara, but when all souls are released, ISvara loses his 
character as the bimba, or the ongmal, and sinks back into Brahman, 
thus secunng for all released souls oneness with Brahman. But, since 
accotdmg to the orthodox Advaita, there is no end of samsara, release 
means oneness with livara 

An inreresting question about the nature of saving knowledge is 
raised So long as there k knowledge, moksa is not reached, but 
until we obtam knowledge of Brahman, there can be no moksa Is 
not this latter knowledge, as Itnowledge, inconsistent with ultimate 
fruition ? It is admitted that there is no knowledge in the ultimate 
state, and the abolibon of the highest knowledge itself is brought out 
by a number of similes As the powder of kataka fruit thrown mto 
impure water carries down all its impurities and itself sinks to the 
bottom, as a drop of water thrown on a red-hot iron ball takes away 
a part of its heat and itself disappears, as fire after bummg a heap 
of grass IS extmguished of itself, so Knowledge o^ Brahman destroys 
our Ignorance and is itself destroyed ' 


Samkara admits the possibility of gradual bberation (kra- 
fliamukti) Commentmg on a passage of the P; akna Vpantsad, 
regarding the meditation of Aum, he says that such meditation 
leads to brahmaloka, where we gradually attain perfect know- 
ledge* In another place, he argues lhat the worship of a 
personal Rvara has for its aim punlication from sin (dunta- 
k§aya), attainmeiit of lordship (ai4varyaprapti), or gradual 
hberation (kramamukti).3 In brahmaloka the soul returns its 


separate personahty. For Samkara. as for aU the mystics, 
the notion of a paradise where the soul is intent upon God 
and God alone, falls short of the ideal It may be that the 
soul sees God face to face and is flooded with his presence, 
but there is still the distmction between the soul and its 
object. The soul is not the object of its vision, and its finite 
and created character withstands its becommg the object 
That hfe eternal is not a state of emstence to follow upon 
p^sical death is clear from Samkara’s account of jivanmukti 
Whm msight daiTOs even here on earth, hberation is accom- 
plished The psjsistence of the body until death does not 
deceive. As the potter’s wheel contmues for a time to revolve 
evOT ^ter the vessel has been completed, so also life contmues 
after liberation, since it contams no cause to check the impetus 
already gamed 4 Samltara also gives the analogy of the man 


* Se© Sxddharitale^o, m 

* SB "m 2 21 


' SB,i 3 13 

< S B , IV I 15 
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its identity makes possible recollection etc.* Thougb onr 
bodies mar- be shattered to dust, still there is something in 
us which sunives ; and it is this which determines our future 
life. The knowledge we have gained, the character we have 
formed will pursue us into other lives.* The moral and the 
pious rise, while the immoral and impious sink in the scale. 
The nature of the future life depends on the moral quality 
of the past life. Birth and death merely refer to the 
union of the individual soul with body and separation 
from it.3 

Even the Vedic gods, according to Saihkara, are not 
immortal, for "the immortality of the gods means only 
existence for a long time, just as their lordship is not self- 
dependent but is the gift of Israra.” < 


Samkaia sketches in detail the departure of the sonl after death. 
In the ^tg-Veda the souls of the good pass after dearh into Y&xn&’s 
heaven of light, where they lead a blissful life in the company of the 
Fathers (pitaiah),5 and the wicked who ate shut out from it pass into 
the lower darkness* In the Upani|ads we read that the wise ate 
carried higher and higher on the path of the gods (devayana', onwards 
into Bra hm an, whence there is no return. The doers of’ works go 
upwards hy «ie path of the Fathers (pifrySna) into the luminons 
region of the moon, enjoying there the fruit of their works, and then 
descend into a new birth determined by the character of the past life. 
Th^o^ who adhere ndther to wisdom nor to works are assigned to 
a third place, and are bom as lower animals and plants, which do not 
ta^ the bliss of the moon.7 Saihkara recognise these three as 

samsira. while moksa is something bv 
iteeK, different from all of them WhUe the path of the Fathers lea& 
back to an e^y existence, that of the gods leads to brahmaloka 
from which there is no retnm. In the account of the Chaniogi 'a 

the ^y Uke shape, etc., which are percenred bv aU, and those of th» <=elf 

^ ihat from 

srs*. «?£.*£ “““ ”■ is 

> SB,m, 3 5^ 

’ , I. 2. I- 
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who sees the moon double, on account of some defect in the 
eye, and cannot prevent himself from so doing even though 
he knows that there is really one moon ^ All activities are 
understood by the released soul to take place in Brahman.* 


XLIV 


Fotuhe Life 

Only the knower of truth attams eternal life as distmct 
from survival, which is the lot of every other soul.5 Until 
eternal life is gained, our lives are bound up with samsara, or 
the weary wheel of endless becoming Samsara is the expres- 
sion of the time process, and the jivas are guaranteed future 
existence m this endless circuit, until they nse from time to 
eternal life by means of spmtual insight. The presence of the 
eternal shows itself in time as endless contmuance In the 
weU-known words of Plato's Ttmcstts, "Tune is the moving 
image of etemitj','' No new arguments are advanced by 
Samkara to prove the truth of future life It is assumed that, 
when the physical body is annihilated, there is left behind a 
seed which bnngs forth a new organism according to its kmd 
Samkara repudiates the matenalist view that the mdividual 
soul IS just the body, and with the dissolution of the latter, 
the soul perishes < The soul is independent of the body, and 


» S B , IV I 15 , t 

* Drffereat views are put forward in later Advaita, such as (i) m tue 
state oi liberation dunng life punutive avidyS relaxes a liMe ite powCT « 
projection. (2) the impression of avidyS survives ® S 

whde, (3) the pnmitive avidyS exists lifeless like a burnt piece of , 
and (4) the world, including the body. etc. ceases to exist for him 

Siddh^ a ^ Up , I. 1. i. Sarvajuatmamnm does not accept 
on e^l though Almost all other Advaitms support the conception of 

jivanmuto^ the fact that the qualities of ^ maJS a'^td 

body does, it IS mferred that they are quabbes of ^ 

that they are not the quabbes of the tody, smce pcrcepUon 

death, even though the body d<^ We ® y ^ ^ quahty of the 
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Absolute cannot Idndle passionate love and adoration in the 
soul. We cannot worship the Absolute whom no one hath 
seen or can see, who dwelleth in the light that no m^ can 
spproach unto The formless (niraicaram) Absolute is con* 
ceived as formed (akaravat) for the purposes of worship 
Worship of God is not a deliberate alhance ivith falsdiood, 
since God is the form in which alone the Absolute can be 
pictured by the fimte mind The highest reahty appears to 
the individual, who has not fdt its oneness ivith his own 
nature, as possessing a number of perfections * The con- 
cqption of a personal God is the fusion of the highest lo^cal 
truth with the deepest religious conviction This personal 
God IS an object of genuine worship and reverence, and not 
a non-ethical deity indifferent to man’s needs and fears. He 
is regarded as creator, governor and judge of the universe, 
possessing the quahties of power and justice, righteousness 
and mercy, omnipresence, ommpotence and omniscience. 
Hohness of character and moral beauty are prominent aspects 
of Samkara's God He is set over against the human soul, 
who stands to him in the relation of a bdoved to a lover, a 
servant to a master, a son to a father, and a fnend to a fnend. 
The severity of metaphysical abstraction relaxes when Saihkara 
dwells on the variety of the divme quahties by which the 
eternal draws to himself the spirits of the children he has made 
Religion for Samkara is not doctrine or ceremony, but life and 
experience. It starts with the soul’s sense of the infimte and 
ends ivith its becoming the infinite Saksatkara, or intuition 
of reahty, is the end of religion True bhakti is seeking after 
one’s own real nature.® There are many vidyas, or forms of 
contemplation advocated in the Upamsads,3 and each indi- 
vidual has to select one of those, smted to his temper.^ There 
is umty ivith regard to the object, though there is variety in 
the mode of approach Rehgious worship is broadly of two 
kinds, that of a personal God, as Saguna Brahma, and that of 
sjunbols (pratika) 5 When the worshipper looks upon God as 
external to him, his worship is symbolic. 


* S B , m 3 12 

> SvasvartpanusaTndhaDam bhaktir jty abhidhlyate IVivihacBdamam. 
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UfsKi^id,' fliere arc onij iv-o paths, de^ayana and pihyana, aad aU 
those vho arc devoid of isisdom, good as well as bad, are destined to 
tl c latter Sr.ml ara adopts the thcon- of donble letnbutiou in the 
lieyood and in the nev existence, so as to reconcile the Vedic and the 
Upiriisadic liens ’ Tlierc nas some attempt to distingmsh betveen 
Vedic ntnal, as entitlng to a reward m the bej-ond, and moral life 
to an experience on earth 3 Tnose who follow customary morality, 
perform •acn'ices, etc, without anj* true knowledge, follow the way 
of the Fathers Ihroudi the «:iiioI-j regions to the moon, and, after 
cnpviing there some fruit of their karma, return to a new existence 
in tilt world ; i' hile others who worship the personal God and perform 
acts with knowledge, a-re led along the way of the gods higher and 
liigher through tl’c sun to the brahmaloka < The worshipper of the 
per'oaal God partales of his powers and lordship, though “hisdark- 
re's is not jet dnten awaj*," and his aMdjn is not yet destroyed 
Tho^e vho vorsliip lower gods also recene their recompense, though 
It docs not put them on tlie way to the highest moksa 5 "nicse who 
lead immoral In cs has c a fall downwards,* but none of these is expelled 
from God's embrace and cast out into the desolate nottangness J _ 

At death the senses arc absorbed in the manas, which merges into 
the sifal spint (mnUijmprana), which in its turn is absorbed ly 
moral \ elude of tlie soul in the subtle body The soul, which hM 
for its limiting adjuncts andj-S, karma and presious ^penance 
Its suksmasarira. leai es the body ‘ This subtle body is called sub* 
bccaiisc It is said to depart through the veins It has extension 
(tanutvam). renders possible locomotion (samcaia) and transp^cy 
fsvaccliatva}, bv which it meets with no obstacle in its way and is not 
•rcen by anj-.s This subtle body is not dissohcd until hbeiabcm. 


XLV 

Religion 

It is generally said that Sanitara's Adrata, ^ 

masterpiece of intellect, cannot inspire religious piety. Jdis 

.V.310 SeeSB..!!! 

J SB, ill. I. O'! t- 

I is oTchii' Up^n^o'duc^lo^ See aBo^ of those who 

7 An interestnig questioii is rais^ of the gads Badan 

iai-e entered into the mamtains that they have; 

holds that they have no danng that those possessed of 

and Badaiwyana reconales the ^diless fo^ (S3, iv 

lordship can subsist at pleasure either m bodily 

4. S-22}. 
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perfect, then it is not the nature of God There is thus a 
fundamental contradiction m rehgious expenence, dearly 
mdicating that it bdongs to the provmce of avidya. 

The acceptance of the karmahanda requires the recognition 
of the Vedic deities They are regarded by Samkara, who 
subscribes to the traditional view, as personifications of natural 
forces, and not simply natural elements " The names of the 
gods like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer to hght, etc., 
compel us, according to the scnptures, to assume spiritual 
bemgs correspondmg (to the elements) and gifted with ruling 
power (arfvarya) , for they are used in the h 3 nnns and the 
Brahmanas ” ^ These daties act as presidmg agents (adhis- 
thatr) of different life functions.* Agm is said to aid speech, 
Vayu breath, and Aditya eye. The deities are not affected 
by the experiences of the mdmdual soul 3 At death, the 
deities do not wander with the life organs, but simply withdraw 
tlicur assisting power. The Supreme creates gods, men and 
beasts according to their merit and dement. The immortahty 
of the gods IS, however, a relative (apeksikam) one, the deities 
are mvolved in samshra and are subject to transitormess i 
They are m need of saving knowledge and are dependent on 
the supreme Lord We have cases m the scriptures of gods 
learnmg brahmavidya. The objection, that, if these deities 
are individuals, they are subject to birth and death, and this 
fact will affect the eternal character of the Vedas, is set aside 
on the ground that the words of the Veda do not refer to 
individuals but to general notions The word “ Indra " 
means not an individual, but a certain ranlc (sthanaviSesa) in 
the hierarchy of bemgs Whoever occupies the position bears 
the name. To the objection that their individuality is neither 
real, smce the gods are not seen at sacnfices, nor possible, smce 
» mdmdual cannot be at many places at the same tune, as 
be Md be for receivmg sacnfiaal offermgs, Samkara repWs 
mat the gods are not seen because they have the power to 
m^e themselves mvisible, and they can multiply their bodies 
a taousandfold even as the yogms do 

Wlule Samkara's spnitual faith needs no shrmes and 


> See D S V , pp 65-66. 

J W^ch alone is bhoktr, whUe the deities 
‘ SB,i 3 aS. 
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nv between the person worshipping and 

Se S worshiped imphes a difference between^SieLol 
The highest worship takes us to brahtnaloka, where the dis- 
tmction between the individual and the Supreme still survives 
Only gradual is mukti attained from that condition. Rehgion, 
m tte ppular sense, is something to be transcended It is 
an imperfect experience, which exists only so long as we fail 
to rae to the true apprehension of reality. It is destmed to 
be absorbed ; for when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away " Samkara quotes 
passages from the highest rehgious seers declanng the identity 
of the soul and Atman • '* venly I am thou, 0 holy Godhead, 
and Thou art I " » Everj- philosophy of religion should offer 
some explanation of such declarations as " I am Brahman ” 
(^am brahmasmi), '' That art Thou ” (tat tvam asi), m which 
the difference between the creature and the creator is trans- 
cended ^amkara accounts for these by declaring that 
religious consciousness with its distmctions comes to an end 
when the goal of it is reached A " Personal God ” has 
meaning only for the practical rehgious consciousness and not 
for the highest msightj To the hmte individual blinded by 
the veils, the Absolute seems to he determinate and exclusive 
of himself Bondage and redemption possess a meaning for 
the j&nite individual, whose consaousness is fettered and 
repressed by his lower nature. If a personal God exclusive 
of the individual were the highest, then mystic experiences 
would become unintelligible, and we should have to remain 
content ivith a finite God God is no God if he is not the 
AK , if he be the All, then rehgious expenence is not the 
highest 4 If God’s nature is perfect, it cannot be so, so long 
as man’s imperfect nature stands over agamst it ; if it is not 


> Upasyopasakabhavo 'pi bhedSdlujtljana eva (S B., i. *. 4). 

» Tvam va aham asmi bbagavo devate, abam vai tvam asi bbagavo 
devate(SB,iv 13). 

3 Cp. Bradley • " For me the Absolute is not God God for me has no 
meaning outside the religious consciousness, and that essentially is practical 
The Absolute for me cannot be God, because in the cud the Absolute is 
related to nothing, and there cannot be a practical relation between it and 
the finite will When you begin to woiship the Absolute or the nuiveis^ 
and make it the object of rehgion, you m that moment have ttansfoaned 
It " (Trtt/A and Reality, p 428) 

< See Bradley TruHi and Jleahfy, pp 436 fi 
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we are filled with the spirit of God and fervour for service.' 
The One reality is spoken of in various waj'S, according to 
the diversity of the human mind (matibhedat).^ When we 
seek to express that which hes beyond phenomena, we invent 
symbols bodying forth our needs as best we may, Samkaxa’s 
freedom from rehgious illusions and his deep-rooted humanism 
led him to take note of men’s dreams, which seem to be the 
only thmgs of value in the world of maya. He refused to 
turn propagandist or lower his pbilosophicEd standards in order 
to widen his religious appeal. Hmduism, as Samkaxa under- 
stood it, allowed room within its pale for all the diSerent 
types of thought and temperament. He is called the Sanma- 
tasthapanacarya, or the teacher who established the six creeds.* 
In matters of rehgion it is easy to take the high-flying idealistic 
hne, ignoring all the facts of the earth, as it is equally easy to 
take the crudely realistic hne which repudiates all ideals ; but 
it is difiScult to combme a clear-eyed realism with a steadfast 
l03^ty to the ideal, and this is what Samkara attempted It 
is a unique phenomenon for a rehgious teacher to justify six 
different rehgious systems, a phenomenon possible only in 
Hmdu India As Vidyaranya says, men have identified God 
with all sorts of objects, from the immanent spint to stocks 
or trees 3 While the foEowers of Vafypavism, Saivism and 
Saktaism, etc , were quarrellmg one with another, Samkara 
hfted these popular faiths from out of the dust of mere polemics 
into the lucid atmosphere of eternal truth He gave a common 
basis to the prevalent forms and rdated them all to the central 
co-ordinating idea He emphasised the rehgion of truth rooted 
in spmjnal mwardness. The truth intended by all religions 
IS the Atman ; and, until we recognise the oneness of our sdf 
with the reality that transcends aE these imperfect charao- 
tOTsations, we shaE revolve in the circle of saifasara. From 
^ philosophical point of view he dedares that, though the 
Absolute is visualised in many ways, the underlying reality 
IS the same There are no degrees of reality, though there are 

* Sansiutt, p i8. 

«>e GSnapatya, and the 
sthavaranteSavadaah [PancadaH, vi xsz). 
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ritual, still, he had a suffiaent sense of the historic to recom- 
mend them to those who were m want of themi Unlike 
many other mteipreters of the Vedanta, Samkara adopts the 
philosophical, as distmct from the theological attitude in 
matters of religion. A theologian generally takes his stand 
on a particular denommahonal basis As a member of a 
particular religious commumty, he sets himself to systematise, 
expand and defend the doctrines of his school He accepts 
his creed as the truth with which his rehgion stands or falls. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, in so far as he is a phil- 
osopher, does not confine himself to any one religion, but takes 
religion as such for his provmce, without assuming tliat the 
religion in which he is bom or which he accepts is the only 
true rehgion. In ^amkara we find one of the greatest 
expounders of the comprehensive and tolerant character of 
the Hm'du religion, which is ever ready to assimilate ahen 
faiths This attitude of toleration was neither a survival of 
superstition nor a means of compromise, but an essential part 
of his practical philosophy. He recognised the limitations of 
all formulas and refused to compress the Almighty withm them. 
No reasonable man can think that his sect has weighed 


and measured God and set forth the result of the process in 
its own infallible creed Every creed is an adventure of faith, 
an approach to expenence It is the mstrument which leads 
to the vital rehgious experience ; and if the reahty of religious 
experience acquires a meaning for the mdividual who sincerely 
seeks after God m this or that particular form, it is impertinent 
for us to ask him to change his creed Samkara was not so 
fanatical as to question the religious expenences of those who 
to have direct contact with God through their respective 
tnbutes of faith and love. If men of radically diffw^t con- 
victions are able to secure the same results of moral quickeimg, 
peace of mmd and rapport with the central spmtual redi^, 
L allowed them to have their own jwews As ot “e 
greatest rehgious gemuses of the world obs^ed, y 
S” and by the,r beb* "ya sMl ^ 

does not matter by what names we worship God, so long 

onMipreseuce of God, 
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he sometimes found a place for those elements in it which 
are apparently mconsistent with his own views 

After the tumult and storm of the polemical period came 
the Advaita of Samkara, with its elemental calm and per- 
suasiveness of rational conviction It does not dictate or 
dogmatise, and its stately and mature affirmations carry the 
weight of sincere endeavour and ripe reflection. It grounds 
rehgious reahty in the centre of man’s consciousness, from 
which it cannot be dislodged. The sole spiritual vocation of 
man consists in the discovery of reality, and not what serves 
our temporal ends This discovery demands a complete 
abandonmait of the egocentric and the anthropocentric points 
of view, in an absolute surrender of man’s vam and inor dina te 
pride in his own importance. We must relinquish all attempts 
to envisage God m terms of our Innited knowledge and eiqieri- 
ence. God exists for himself, first and foremost, and not for 
us merely. Our logic and our ethics make God an instrument 
for the advancement of our ends Such an mstrumental view 
of God, formulated by the weak mind of man to advance his 
petty plans, may do honour to man, but it is not a comph- 
ment to God Samkara would in a manner endorse Spinoza’s 
dictum that he who truly loves God cannot wish that God 
should love him in return. 

If Samkara’s Advaita seems to us to be abstract, it is 
because we are content to dwell on a levd lower tha-n the 
highest that is possible for us. Samkara’s repugnance to • 
anthropomorphism makes his rehgion appear a httle cold. 
But if we deny will and knowledge to the absolute spmt, it 
IS not so much a limitation of the Absolute as a consequence 
of its perfection Religious feehng is by no means lanTrin g in 
Samkara It finds frequent ciquession in Ms wntings in a 
manner wHch is often affecting and sometimes nses to fervour. 
But om popular religious views are not exempted from Ms 
dialectical criticism, and our views erf God are shown to be as 
unstable and fugitive as we oursdves 

When all is said, we find that Sauikara has combined a 
pmetratmg intellectual vision mto things divine mth a spnit 
pt mystic contemplation. With Samkara for our witness, it 
« impossible to say that a vigorous play of the intellect is an 
'mppdiment to mystical contemplation. He also shows that 
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degrees of truth, * e. our ways of comprehending the real 
He did not jump to the conclusion that there is no God at all, 
for if there were, men would not differ m their ideas of him 
The differences are due to men’s limitations * Thus he was 
singularly free from both scepticism and fanaticism He 
showed his sincenty of conviction by composmg hymns to 
the different deities, hymns which are hardly surpassed for 
their moving power. This does not, however, mean that he 
justified all forms of superstition and idolatry. He repudiated 
vehemently some pernicious practices which became associated 
with religion By the inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, he 
helped men to interpret God in terms of spmtual value He 
had faith in the power of the mmd to grasp the truth, if we 
persist in acting up to our best hghts. His attitude to the east- 
ing rehgions was both sympathetic and critical Samkara aims 
at interpreting Hmduzsm to the new age m such a manner as 
to conserve, and even assert more clearly than hitherto, its 
distinctive message. Within this larger intention we may 
possibly discern the idea of unifying the people of the country. 
But he* did not seek to bnng about this umty by insistmg on 
stnct outward organisation or mward beliefs He tned to 
bring it about by a wider comprehension By laying strew 
on the personal character of rehgious expenence, he broadened 
and spiritualised Hinduism. In remterpreting Hmdu thought, 


» S B i I 20 There is a passage in Baron von HOgel’s latest wrk 
which r^prients ^ainkaro's attitude in the inatt^ir " It 
the anoLntly endless variations which exist smniltaneondy be^o 

a ^eat a^any.%F^hend“d 

variously and ever 
by such groups or persoM The 

the world distinct from the human ““d, m ^ determining 

minds and search for and continuous refindmg 

occasion, object and cause of ® ^ m delicacy of man's rehgious 
of God , of the gradual giwth m U in the rehgious 

'Philosophy of Sehgtoif, pp 44~4S} 
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of which we cannot offer an adequate explanation, we at the 
same tune, following the lead of some later Advaitins, dismiss 
it as a cosmic illusion which has somehow arisen to afflict us, 
dduded mortals of an evil dream, then the system becomes 
unsatisfactory. But such a view is hardly fan to Samkara 
Samkara’s system is unmatched for its metaphysical depth 
and logical power. Thought follows thought naturally, until 
Advaitism is seen to complete and crown the edifice. It is 
a great example of monistic idealism which it is difficult to 
meet with an absolutely conclusive metaphysical refutation. 
Samkara holds up a vision of life acceptable in the highest 
moments of poetry and religion, when we are inchned to 
sympathise with his preference for intuition to the light of 
the understanding So long as he remains on this high ground, 
he is unanswerable But a Imgenng doubt oppresses the large 
majority of mankmd, who very rarely get mto these exalted 
heights.' They fed that it is unjust to leave in such high 
disdam the world in which they five, move and have their 
bemg. and rdegate it to ajnana or darkness, offermg merely 
as a solace that all disagreeable appearances will quickly 
vanish in the eternal hght. For them the all-transforming 
sunlight ^of the heights is spurious, and they dedare that 
Samkara's system is one of mjmtical mdrSerence to fact. 
That humaii suffenng will be healed, that the whole world 
wdl vanish like a pitiful mirage, that all our trouble is of our 
OTO making, and that m the world’s finale all people will find 
that absolute oneness which will sufiice for all hearts, compose 
ah resentments and atone for all, crimes, seem to many to be 
pious assumptions The entranced self-absorption which arms 
itsefi with sanctity, mvolves a crud indifference to practical 
me hardly acceptable to average intelligence, gamkara knows 
fT, a logical theism which does not shght 

me intellect, does not scorn the wisdom of ages, and is at the 
ame time the highest mtellectual account of the truth » What 


the ““y opinions about the gods and 

aUofr tte nmverse. we are not able m every respect to render 

be surp4e^ Precisely accurate, no one need 

bbelyTS, ^ to give an account which is no less 

JBdil remember that I who speak, and you who 

satisfied with a likX’sto^a^d™™’ T objects we should ha 

likely story and demand nothing more ” {T»naus. p. 27, E ) 
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freedom from external occupations is not a necessary char- 
actenstic of contemplative lives He reconciles the personal 
or mystical, the mstitutional or authontanan, the intellectual 
or philosophical elements of rehgion with one another. 


XLVI 


CONCLDSION 

The Upanisads speak ivuth the double voice of philosophy 
and religion They represent the highest reaht}' as Absolute 
and God, Brahman and Parameivara They speak of salva- 
tion as beconung one ivith Brahman as well as dwelling m the 
city of God Negative descnptions of Brahman as well as 
positive characterisations, which are to be met with in the 
Upanisads, are also found m every great rehgious hterature 
The mystics, Jewish, Christian and Muslim, bring to us reports 
of the one darkness which is beyond what the tongue can 
tell ; others relate to us the fullness of God ^Vhile the 
thinkers and mystics emphasise the ilhinitable character of 
God, the rehgious devotees look upon God as friend, helper 
and saviour Every philosophy of rehgion has to take into 
account this dual nature of all religious expenence and justify 
it The problem which Samkara set to himself, though it 
arises from the hmited context of the religious exyenence as 
recorded m the Upanisads, has a universal interest, and the 
solution at which he has amved seems a satisfjTng one, if 
all the elements are to preserve their equipoise It is essei^ 
tially a philosophical solution, smee Samkara lifts us^ throi^h 
the power of thought which alone can reconcile and ennoble 
the different sides of life, mto the ideal of joy and peace 
js true that he admits that thought cannot solve all me 
problems, but stands m need of an intuitive grasp of reality 
While Saihkara ivilhngly bows brfore the mj'sten^ of e, 
does not hanker after mystery for its own At me 

centre of Samkara’s system is the eternal mystery of creation 
a mystery m which eveiy movement of life and every 

the — d as semettog the «e 
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I 

Introduction 

Philosophy has its roots m man’s practical needs. If a 
system of thought cannot justify fundamental human mstmcts 
and interpret the deeper spmt of religion, it cannot meet 
with general acceptance. The speculations of philosophers, 
which do not comfort us ra our stress and sufienng, are mere 
intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. The Absolute 
of Samkara, ngid, motionless, and totally lacking in mitiative 
or influence, cannot call forth our worship Like the Taj 
Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration it eirouses, 
the Absolute remains indifferent -to the fear and love of its 
worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of rehgion 
^ the goal of philosophy — ^to know God is to know the real — 
Samkara's view seems to be a finished example of learned 
®Tor They feel that it is as unsatisfactory to natural 
Bistmcts as to tramed mteiligence. The world is said to be 
an appearance and God a bloodless Absolute dark with the 
excess of hght The obvious fact of experience that, when 
w^k and emng human bemgs call from the depths, the 
helping hand of grace Ts stretched out from the unknown, 
IS Ignored Samkara does not deal justly with the hvmg 
sense of companionship which the devotees have in their 
auhcult lives He declares that to save oneself is to lose 

C50 
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is the rdation between the absolutism of intuition and the 
empirical theism of logic, Samkara does not tell us ; for, as 
Goethe U'isel3’’ obsen^ed, " man is bom not to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to restrain himself wi thin the limits of the comprehen- 
sible.” Samkara recognises that there is a re^on which we 
cannot penetrate, and a wise agnosticism is the only rational 
attitude. The greatn^ of Samkara’s achievement rests on 
the peculiar intensity and splendour of thought with which 
the search for reality is conducted, on the high idealism of 
spirit grappling with the difficult problems of life, regardless of 
theological consequences, and on the vision of a consummation 
which places a divine glory on human life 

Supreme as a philosopher and a dialectician, great as a 
man of calm judgment and iride toleration, Samkara taught 
us to love truth, respect reason and realise the purpose of hfa 
Twelve centuries have passed, and yet his iiffiuence is visible 
He destroyed many an old dogma, not by violently attacking 
It, but by quietly suggesting something more reasonable, 
which was at the same time more giintual too. He put into 
general circulation a vast body of important knowledge and 
formative ideas which, though contained in the Tlpamsafe 
were forgotten by the people, and thus recreated for us the 
distant past. He was not a dreaminF idealist, but a pracbcai 
visionary, a philosopher, and at 
action, what we may call a social 
Even those who do not agree with 
will not be reluctant to allow him a 


the aame time a man of 
idealist on the grand scale 
hfg general attitude to life 
place among the immortals. 
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service. So Ramamiia’s theory is an advaita or non-dualism, 
though with a qualification (vi^esa), viz. that it admits plurality, 
ance the supreme spirit subsists m a plurahty of forms as 
souls and matter It is therefore called VtsisiadvaUa or 
qualified non-duahsm. 

In ethics also there was a protest agamst the intdlectualism 
favoured by the followers of Samkara and the ntuahsm of 
the Mimamsakas Even as early as the age of the Eg-Veda 
we found that gods were sometimes entreated by prayer and 
at others compelled by ntual The sacnficial cult had always 
to contend with the devotional worship of the Supreme through 
symbols, ongmally in groves and later m temples. In the 
sacnficial rehgion of the Vedas, the priest who officiates is 
more important than the deity. But the dative case offers 
no solace to the achmg heart. Kumarila, moreover, the 
Brahmin architect who tned to build a stable soaety out of 
the chaotic conditions left by the dismtegration of Buddhism, 
sought to strengthen the Brahraanical cult by laymg the 
foundations of caste solid and strong in a system wherein 
only the three upper classes were allowed to perform sacrifices, 
while the people at large were left to their ovm devotional 
cults. Hence the reaction agamst the Mimamsakas led to 
the development of the theistic rehgions of Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and Saktaism, which laid little stress on considera- 
faons of caste, race or social status Theism has implicit in 
it the soaal hope As children of the common father or 
mother, we are all on the same foobng. All men, high or low, 
are equally precious to the parental heart. 

Though Samkara did not mean by jfiana theoretical 
leatnmg, there was a tendency among some of his disciples 
to make rehgion more an affair of the head than of the heart 
or will.! They shut out from eternal hfe the soul that is 
wrong, as well as the soul that is wicked The mechanical 
repetition of the formula " I am Brahman ” is a sorry sub- 
mteihgent devotion Hence the emphasis on 
Dti^i by the theistic systems, mduding the four Vaijnava 
schools* Despite doctrinal differences, these are all a^eed 


’ Cp Vstyarthajfianajnatrad anirtam jti {TeitvarnuhiSkampa, u 45) 

Ramanuja, Erahmasaropradaya of Madhva, Hudra- 
praaaya of Vi§niisv5iiim, and Sanakadisampradaya of Kimb^ka 
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oneself in the sea of the nnknown Personal values are 
subordmated to impersonal ones, but the theist protests that 
truth, beauty and goodness have no reahty as self-existent 
abstractions An expenence that is not owned by a subject 
is a contradiction m terms Truth, beauty and perfection 
spealc to us of a primal mind m whose expenence they are 
eternally reahsed God himself is the highest reality as well 
as supreme value. Moreover, the innermost bemg of God is 
not solely the realisation of eternal truth or the enjoyment 
of perfect beauty, but is perfect love which expends itself 
for others. The value of the finite world to the Spmt of the 


universe hes m the spints to whom he has given the capacity 
to make themselves m bis own image The spints themselves 
possess a value m the sight of God, and not merdy them 
degrees of inteUigence or virtue, abstractly considered, which 
they happen to realise It follows that they are not made 
sunply to be broken up and cast aside 

Ramanuja concentrates his attention on the relation of 
the world to God, and argues that God is indeed real and 
mdependent ; but the souls of the world are real also, though 
them reahty is utterly dependent on that of God He believes 
in a spintual pnnaple at the basis of the world, whici is not 
treated as an illusion. He insists on the continued individual 
existence of the released souls Though the world of matter 
and the individual souls have a real existence of their own, 
stJl neither of them is essentially the same as Br^an 
For, while Brahman is eternally free from all imperfection, 
matter is unconscious, and the mdividual souls are 
ignorance and sufEenng. Yet they all form a 
iStter and souls have existence only as the body of 

they can exist and be what they are simply becauK 
Brahman is their soul and controlling 
Brahman, they are nothing The mdividud sold ^ 
mate nature are essentially d^erent 
have no existence or purpose to serve apart from 


. ■■ Everything » this world, 

for its subject-matteT Sailralra 
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sn the third century b c , and about the same tune Bhadiabdhu, 
according to the tradition, led a migration of the Jams to the South 
with the Maurya Kmg Candragupta But Buddhism and Jainism 
could not satisfy the Dravnjian temperament, ■which longed for a God 
who could receive and reward passionate devotion The monotheis'tic 
cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism developed, and the saints of the two 
schools were much influenced by the respective Agamas. 


in 


The Purajjas 


The Puranas are the rehgious poetry of the period of 
the schools, representing through myth and story, symbol 
and parable, the traditional view of God and man, cosmogony 
and social order. They were composed with the purpose of 
undemuning, if possible, the heretical doctnnes of the times. 
They are eclectic in their character, mixmg up philosophical 
doctnnes with popular bdiefs. Vyasa is reputed to be the 
author of the Puranas* They regard themselves as con- 
tinuing the tradition of the Vedas.* The Pura9as,3 though 
thq^ refer to philosophical doctrines, do not aim at systematic 
development. Thdr main object is to convey the lessons of 
anaent thinkers, especially those of the Vedanta and the 
Samkhya. Their name indicates that they are intended to 
preserve ancient ^pura^ja) traditions. They are all theistic in 


' Some of -them trace their authorship to Vi^pu, See Padma P., I. 62 18 
• Vayu P .1 IZ r94, 202 

prmcipal PurSuas are eighteen in number. Vifnn, Bhaga-vata 
gitoad Blmgavata more than the Devi Bhagavata), Naradiya, Garuda, 
uma, Varaha are Vai^nava in character, while &va, Lmga, Skanda, Agni 
according to other accounts}, Matsya, KOnna are Saiva m then 
others, Brahma (or Saura), Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta 
1 men eictols ERua), Markandeya, Bhawsya and Vamana deal with BrahmS. 

^ respectively- Sattvika, Tamasa and Ea;asa See 

on^ II j I? These axe the MahSpu^nas, while there are other secondary 
vamta Upapn^as j£ach PuiSna is said to deal with sarga, pratisarga 
eniM ■vam^anuoanta The Puranas are later than the 

irere’aH J of them existed before the Christian era, though they 

as earW « subsequently They " must have existed at least 
be siufh^ ™ ^ginnmg of the fifth century b c , and this lower limi f would 
(ParTi^ ® is given to Apastamba " 

Sat^r^ ■^«««« -fiidton Hwtoncal rradiiion, p 51) Chfin Up, lu 4 j. 
an . XI 5. 6 8 , Arihasaslra, i- 5. among others, refer to the Puranas’ 
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but in fellowship with him. ^ w the Supreme 


II 


The Agamas 

As the native inhabitants of India came more and more 
completely, under the Aryan influence, there was a great 
extension of the Hmdu rehgion The higher Dravidian and 
toe lower aboriginal peoples both helped to modify the old 
Vetoc sacrificial cult in favour of temple worship and pubhc 
festiv^. As new tribes were assimilated, new sects were 
fomed. each with its own marks (tilaka), its mode of initiation 
(dik§a), its teacher (guru), its watchwords (mantras) and its 
scriptures (^astras). Very early m its career Wind'iTtrn 
developed toe important cults of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktaisra, with their distinctive scriptures, the Paficarfftn 
SamMa, the Saiva Agama and toe Tantra. 


The Agamas are generally divided into four parts, called jnana or 
knowledge, yoga or, concentration, knyS or the acts relating to the 
founding of temples and the installing of idols, and carya or the method 
of worship 1 It is clear that the Agamas deal with religions which 
believe in image worship, since they lay doivn elaborate rules about 
the construction and the consecration of temples The Saktas were 
practically one with the Saivas, except that they clung to certain 
primitive practices and worshipped Sakti, the consort of Siva The 
conception of God with wife and children is one of pnnutive thought, 
which IS necessarily anthropomoiphic The Samlthya tkcoiy of 
purusa and pralcxti offered a philosophical justification for Sakti, 
the principle of life and expression As Siva is unknonablo, un- 
approachable and entirely inactive, Sakti, who is one with him, ever 
active, became the source of divine grace 

From the Tamil worlcs of Naladiyar, Silappatbikaram, Jlanimc- 
ghalai and Kural, it is obvious that the Buddhist and the Jama 
religions had considerable influence m South India in the early cen- 
tunes of the Christian era According to Silappathikaram (first cen lury 
A » ), there were Visnu temples, Buddhist ViliSras and Jain,a pl.ices 
of worship, in the city of Kavenpatnam Af oka sent his missionanos 


' Padina Samhtta, i 2 6, ii I 3 , Jil 1. 6 , iv I. r 
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of salvation in this Kali age ^ Bhaktd can move mounta^ ; 
nothing IS impossible for it > Dhruva is advised by bis mother 
to be good, pious, friendly and eager to do good to hvmg 
creation 3 “ Know hun to be the devotee of ITisnu who never 
deviates from the duties of his caste, who looks with equal 
vision on friend and enemy, who takes no^g which is not 
his own, who hurts no being, and who is of unblemished 
mind " 4 The society decays when property confers rank, 
wealth becomes the only basis of virtue, passion the sole 
bond of union between man and woman, falsdiood the source 
of success in life, sex the sole means of enjoyment, when the 
outer trappings are mistaken for the inner spirit s Such a 
state of society calls for a redeemer. Moksa is equality ivith 
God psvarasadTiyam) « Ramanuja’s faith was much influ- 
enced by the Visiin and the Bhagavata Purai;as. 


rv 


Life of Ramanuja 

ESmaniija was bom in Sriperambndur m the year A t> loay. He 
seems to have lost his father while young After receiving the general 
training given to boys of his class, he had a course in the Vedanta 
under Yadavaprakasa of Conjeevaram, but he could not support the 
interpretations ot Yhdava on ah points A^avandai, the famous head 
of the mutt at Srirangam, was impressed by ESmanuja's learning, and 
thought of installing hun m the apostohc seat at Srirangam When 
Alavandgr drew near his end, his disciples sent Penanaihbi to bnng 
Kamanuja By the time he arrived, the master was no more, and 
the tradition relates that, when Eamanuja approached the body, he 


> BhSgauaia, m. 3 52, The Bhagavaia distmgmshes the diSerent steps 
to bhakti 

Sravauam kirtaaam visnoh smaranam padasevanam 
Arcanam vaudauam dasyam sakhyam atmauivedanam [vii 3, 23), 

• ^ 1 V»sn« P., L II. < V P . in 7 

5 Artha evabhijanahetah, dhanam eva asesadharmahetuh, abbirucir 
eva dampatyasambaod, ahetuh, anttam eva vyaval^rajayahetuh, strlUam 
evo'pabhoga hetub . brahmasutram eva vipratvahetuh, Imgadbaranam 
e\a airaraahetuh . . . (VP , iv 24 21-22) 

’’ In the Agamas bhakti is emphasised. A larger freedom is given to 
the fulhlment of desires Mantras, yantras and yogic exercises receive great 
attention 
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character, and recognise the distinctions of matter, soii and 
God. The conceptioii of trimOrti comes into prominence, 
though each Parana is interested in emphasising the snpremacj- 
of one particidar aspect, Msgn or Siva. In a Parana, vfidch 
insists on the supremacy of Msnn, feva and Brahma wor^p 
\'i§nu, and even declare that those who adore llsna are dear 
to themselves.* Sh-a savs to Ptacetas, according to die 
Bhigavaia Pstrafja: “Dear to me is he who has resigned 
himself to '^Isnu.”* God is the sole source, support and 
termination of the world 3 The Puranas give to the hipest 
deitT, whatever it be called, ail concdvahle periectioas 
" WTio ran d^cribe him who is not to be apprehended by 
the sense, who is the h^t of all things, the supreme soul, the 
self-existent, who is devoid erf all the distinguishing ch^- 
terisHcs of complexion, caste or the like, who is exempt from 
birth, rtn-gitnde, death, decay or increase, who is always 
and alone, who exists evert-where and in whom all things 
here exist, and vdio is therefore named '^'asudeva? "* The 
Sanikhya account of prakpi and its development is acc^^, 
with the reservation that prakrti worls in obedience to the 
will of the supreme spirit. Prakrti is sometimes deified ^ 
the loving consort of the Father God. At the b^inning or 
the third chapter in Fssntf Ftfrd?:a, Maiireya asks 
" how creative agency (saigadikartrtvam) can he at^ui.^ 
to the pure Brahman,” and the answer is given that the 
whole world is in Imn. even as heat is in fiife.5 The 
admit the realit}- of the world and refer to the conception o. 

mava-onlytocondennit* . 

'la religion we find a dear departure from the 
worship consisting of prayer and sacrince, to 

^edJiiciofthaPur^as^not^^f-- 

the tra^tional one. It accepts the doctoe d l^a 
rebinh and the possibiHty of release througn virtue - 
xdsdom. Devotion to God. and not assent to 
essence of bhakd, which is said to be the mo^. ^ 

, c? r:.cr.. P.. L c. =. 

^ 

gfejiv. 21.30. « ije?. i. =. to- 

3 risJia P., u 2- 1- 
S Baams P., ^ 353-7»- 
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their texts were practically the same, their methods were 
.based on the same assumptions, and yet their results show 
stnkmg difierences Their conclusions reveal their visions, 
then respective apprehensions of the truth. Ramanuja trusts 
firmly to the religious mstmct, and sets forth a deeply religious 
view which reveals God to man through creation, through the 
theophanies, through the prophets, through the incarnations 
His study of the Alvars and his trainmg by the Acaxyas 
helped him to develop elements which otherwise would have 
remained latent m the Upanisads and the Brahma Sutra 
He did not for a moment feel that he was propoundmg a 
system of his own ; he was but expoundmg the wisdom of 
the wise of aU tune. 


V 

History and Literature 

The Vaisnava movement has had a continuous history almost 
from the beginning of the Epic period In the Rg-Veda, Visnu is a 
solar deity regarded as the pervader, havmg his place m the supreme 
heaven » The ideal 'of Varuna is strongly monotheistic in character 
We have also in the Vedas the conception of the god Bhaga, who is 
a hestower of auspiaons blessings It soon came to stand for the 
power of goodness, and he who possessed the power was called Bhagavan 
The religion in winch Bhagavan (or Bhagavat) is the object of worship 
IS Bhagavatism We have references m the MahSbharata to the 
Bhagavata religion Vaisnavism is the development of the Bhagavata 
rehgion, which identifies Visnn with Bhagavan The distinctive 
features of Yai§navism are found in the Pancaratra religion » mentioned 
m the MahSbharata In the Epic, however, Vismi has for his rival 
Siva, but in the Vxsnu PtaSna Visnu’s supremacy is unrivalled 
Haiivamia strengthens the cult of Visnu The Bhagavata Purana 
(A D 900) emphasises the Bhagavata cult centring round Krsna Its 
bhakti is of an emotional character, and the relation of God and soul 
IS symbolised by that of man and maid From the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion, it IS clear that Bhagavatiam found its way into South India 
some time before the first century of the Chnstian era ' The Bhagavata 
says that in the Kali age the worshippers of Narayana will be numerous 

m Southern India 3 The hymns of the poet-saints called Alvars 

twelve of whom obtained canomcal recognition— are commonly known 

• Visnoh paramam padam RV.i 22,20 » I P , pp 490 106-0 
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Naw (lirap out of tlic five fin/;crs of ilic nghl Jinnd folded. The disdples 
tNpl.itiiid tills to mean that he had three unfulfilled desires, the duel 
of which tt.is nil <.asy coniinenlnry on the Jhahnm Siiha Kamanuja 
retunicd to ConjersMram and continued his usual devotions to God 
One d.iy, in great distress, he ashed the pnest of the temple to ascer- 
tain the divine will regarding his own future, TJie wall of God was 
o\pn'''’sed in a verse to the effect, '* 1 am the supreme reality, ray view 
is distinction fielf-siirrcniler is the unfailing cause oi salvation, 
individual clfort not licing cfsciitial, release wall come in the end 
I’l nan iiiibi is the l»st of the teachers." ' God spoke thus or Ramanuja 
heard the soicc and set his heart to obey He met Penanambi at 
M.uilim.'inl.il am, and was initiated by him into the mystcncs of the 
Viiirnila, Great men are often unable to find a woman suitable for 


them, and K.'imaiiuja was not blessed with a wife w'ho would stnve for 
his ideals and thus increase his powers Incompatibility in marriage 
IS difficult to coiiee.ll. and Ram,lnuja soon felt, as Buddha and Samitara, 
Plato and Paul did, that renunciation is a necessary condihon for 
altammg the highest summits of human perfccfa’on or drawing near 
to God When he liccame a safifijsisin, he grew very popular, and 
the adminng world called him the pnnee of ascetics (YatoSj^a), 
RfnnAmiia settled down nt Srlrangam and acquired a full Imowledp 
of tlio linis.’iymoyt W'llh the Jielp of his disciple Karatts]var, who 
knew by heart Inc BodliSyanavfilt, Ramaniija wTote VedSniasSra, 
VediMhasamctafia and Veddntadlpa, and composed his grwtcommen- 
tancs on the Bra/mia Sufifl and the BhasavadgilS The leamed 
among the Vai 5 navas gave tlicir approial to ® 1°” 

of the Btahma Sutra, and it became the commentary (SritoSsj^ for 
the Vaisnav.as Kumrinuja toured round South India, restored many 
Vaiynava temples and converted large numbers to Vaisnscvism 


The great thinker is the spokesman of his age, and re-hv« 
m lus owTi experience the ancient wisdom transmitted o 
liim. The saints and the teachers in whose comply “nja 
spent his days moved m the region of religious Ide ^ 

The hirnins of the Alvars were outbursts of god-filled souls, 
for whom God was not merely the author of existence but ^ 
ln»d gdide. r*ou. 

Ramanuja seized on the concrete idea of God as a person 
Both Saihkara and Ramanuja were great exponents of ft 
Tte a.»ds were dnven to the tBoe problente. 

. '^rltnan param tattvam aham, matam me bhedah, prapattir nirapaya 
NSvS^I ca smrtir autyakdle mokso mahapflma 
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be said that his attempt in the ^ribhasya " in substantial merit and 
completeness far outdid any previous effort to find in the Brahma Sfitra 
a basis tor monotheism " • Ramanuja’s faith is more philosophical 
and restramed than that of some of his predecessors as vrell as suc- 
cessors He did not show any anxiety to reject the ntnal and the 
regulations of the Vedas, nor did he make much of the mythology 
of the PuiSnas His chief aim was to proclaim the doctrine of sal- 
vation through bhakti, and make it out to be the central teaching of 
the Upanisads, the Cits and the Brahma Sutra SudarSana Bhatta’s 
SrutaprakaiikS is a celebrated gloss ,on Ramanuja’s Bhasya 

About the thirteenth century the distmchons between the Tengalais 
(Southern school) and the Vadagalais (Northern school) became accen- 
tuated The former regard the Tamil Prabandham as canomcal, and 
are mdifferent to the Sanskrit tradition The Vadagalais accept the 
two as equally authoritative ’The Tengalais adopt the dangerous 
doctnne of dosabhogya, namely, that God enjoys sm. smce it gives a 
larger scope for the display of his grace » The Vadagalais use more 
Sanskrit than Tamil, and adopt elements of Salcta theology m their 
conception of LaksmI i 


Pillai Lokacarya is the chief representative of the Tengalai school 
He teaches that the grace of God is irresisfable and should be met not 
merely by active faith (bhakti) but by passive surrender (prapatti). 
Entire submission to the guidance of the spiritual preceptor (5,cary- 
abhundna) is emphasised by this school of thought It must be said 
that this IS not quite the same as the active and mtelligent devotion 
taught by Ramanuja Lokacarya is the author of eighteen works 
wiled Rahasyas (secrets), of which the chief are Arthapancaha and 
Taitvalraya Manavdla Jlahamuni is the chief samt of the Tengalais 
Vedanta Beiika, or Venkatanatha (thirteenth century), one of the 
greates^f the successors of Ramanuja, is the founder of the Vadagalai 
sect Though a native of Conjeevaram, he spent much of his hfe at 
Snrangam He was a prolific writer on many subjects, but his chief 
philosoplucal worlts are Pai amalabhanga aAd Rahasyatrayasata, m 
lami His Pancat atrarakiS and SaccantraraksS describe the pnnciDles 
and practices of the Paficaratra school He wrote a commentaiy on 
Wmsya caUed Tattvatiks. and another caUed TStparyacatidtikS on 
Rfimanujas commentary on the Cits His Sc^ara MxmamsS treats 


* Keith, in E R E , vol 'v, p 572 
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« Nakyira Prabandham > Among the AlvSrs are a woman, several 
Sudi^as and a pnncc They are succeeded by the AcSjyas or the 
objecfave was to establish a^osophical 
th-? r f personal God and faith m the Lvmg grace 

teachers who preceded Samanuja 
are Mthamum and Alavandar or Yamunacdrya NSthamum (tentt 
century), a disciple of the last of the llvSrs, is said to have ananged 
tte hymns of the Alvars Nyayatattva and Yogarahasya are attnbuted 
to Mm YamunScarya struggled hard to defend the Vaisnava Agamas, 
and make out that they had the same purport as the Vedas His 
wei works are : Agamapraindnya, MahSpuyusamy^^ayat Siddhttyayam, 
GitSrihasamgyaha, CatuHlokl and Siotraratna The sacred literature 
of the Vaisnavas is often refeired to as Ubhaya VedSnta, since it 
included the Sansknt Prasthanatraya as well as the Tamil Prabandham 
The tradition has long been current that the hjmuis of the AjvSrs were 
in agreement with the Vedic scriptures The uncomptonusing 
Advaitism of Samkara made it necessary for BSmanuja to reiterate 
the theistic view of the Vedas He declares that he is only developing 
the vieivs contamed m the Vflti ot BodhSyana, and refers to other 
teachers ot his way of thinkmg, Tanka, Dranuda,* Gnhadeva, Kapardm 
and BhSruu 3 Samkara adnuts the antiquity of the theistic tradition 
emphasised by RSmanuja Accordmgly we may count as the ante- 
cedents of Rdmanuja’s philosophy some of the theistic Upanisads, 
portions of the MakSbhSraia, indudmg the NSrSyanlya section, and the 
Bhagaoaigita, Yistiit PurSna, the Vaisnava Agamas, the works of the 
Alvdrs and the Acdryas His own chief ivorks attempt to reconcile 
the thought of the Upanisads, the GilS and the Brahma Sidra with 
the faith and behef of the Vaisnava saints Though it is not easy to 
decide the exact extent of his ongmahty and independence, it must 


* This collecboo, which consists of four thousand verses (nalayiram), is 
arranged in four parts The first, called MndaKyiram, contains the utter- 
ances of various saints as Penajrar and the lady AndS! The second, called 
Penatirunioyi, is the worfc of Tirumangai , and the tiurd is the famous 
Tirnvaymoyi of Nammalvar, The fourth, lyarpa, is a imsceiiany like the 
first Naminajvai’s TtruvSymqyt is said to he the Tamil adaptation of 
Hie Vedas Cp. " Vedam tanuy Seyda jnaran ” , also 
Krilre kahyuge prapte nfistikaih kalusfkite 
Vi?nor amSa^asambhfito vedavedfirthatattvavit 
Stotram vedamayam kartuni dravidyapi ca bha?aya 
Janisyati satdm fre^o lo k a n a m hitakSmyaya (Bhavtsya P) 


NSthamnin says of Tiruvaymoyi r 

dravidavedasagaram " Tmivayinoyi has for its central purpose the eiu^ 
daUon of the five topics (arthapaficaiain) of the absolute reality, the mui- 
vidual soul, its relation to the Supreme, the destruction of the uudesira , 
and the leahsation of the desirable , , i,,. mm 

’ Samkara, according to Anandagm, refers to this wnfer in 

mentary on the ChSn Up , in Jo, 4 
> VedSrthasamgraia. 
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adjunct to the form of body and senses and results m the nse of 
individual souls. He admits the reality of npadhis, and does not 
trace them to avidya The jlva is natur^ly one with Brahman, -while 
its difference from Braliman is due to liroita-tions ■ The relation of 
jlvas to Brahman is illustrated by the analogy of sparlia and fire 
The life of samsara is based on -the confusion between Brahman and 
the npadhis Through virtue and piety, we can discriminate between 
the two, and then we are saved Bhaskara thinlts that Brahman 
actually undergoes the sufienng and the rebirth of the individual 
sovds Karma is, according to tom, an essential means (anga) -to 
knowledge which results in sal-vation He adopts the view of 
Ramanuja, or more accurately, jfiSnakarmasamuccaya or the com- 
bmation of karma and jnSna. 


vn 

Yadavapeakasa 

Yadavaprakfiia, for some time the guru of Rdmanuja, who lived 
m the eleventh century a d at Conjeevaram, wrote an independent 
commentary leaning to the Advaita interpretation He adopts the 
Brahmapannamavada, or the theory of the transformation of Brahman 
He holds that Brahman is really changed into cit (spmt), acit (matter) 
and Kvara (God) If tovara is brought under cit, both conscious and 
unTOnsaous forms are only difierent states (avasthabheda) of one 
substance and not difierent substances themsdves. His theory is 
called the bhedabhedavada, or the doctrme of the simultaneous difier- 
enw non-difference While Brahman undergoes changes, it does 
not forfeit its punty Yadava does not find any contradiction in 
saying that a thing can be different and at the same time non-difieient 

^ ® ^ present themselves under 

these two different aspects They present non-diSerence so far as 
substance (k&ana) and class characters (jati) are con- 
remed , they present difference so far as their effected condibons 

concerned Brahman 

Bhasirara different and non-different « While 

BhMkam believes that Brahman undergoes in a way the experiences 
of the finite souls, Yadava contends that Brahm^ rL^s 
prKtine exalted condition 3 If we beheve that the thrL God soirt 
“ transformations of Brahman, 

tell Id aiwif of misTOnception (bhrama). Brahman alone b 
real, and all else is produced from Brahman For Yadava thn 

ncfaons are as real as the identity, while for Bhas kara the distmctions' 

IV I re ^ Bi'Sskaraon 

* 5 an;ffrrtast(ftfAi lu 27 , -d-u- 1 

' * cnaskara on i 1^17 
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the Purva and the Uttara ICmamsas as parts of one whole, and argues 
that karma cannot produce its fruit, mdependent of divine agency 
His NyayastddhSnjaTta and TatUianwkialtalapa, with its commentary 
SarvSrlhastddht, are useful works His polemical work, iaiadHsant, 
which IS an attack on Advaita philosophy, had an equally tell-tale 
commentaiy called Candamantta (seventeenth century) Srinivasacatya’s 
Yatindramatadipika is a valuable work of the seventeenth century 
Appaya Diksita, though a follower of Saivism, commented on several 
Vaisnava treatises ' Bangaramanuja (eighteenth century) wrote com- 
mentaries on the Upamsads m the mterests of Ramanuja’s theism 
The influence of Ramanuja is visible throughout the later history of 
Hinduism The movements of Madhva, Vallabha, Caitanya, Rama- 
nanda, Kablr and Naaak, and the reform organisations of Brahmoism 
are largely mdebted to Rkmanuja’s theistic idealism. ' 


VI 


Bhaskara 

Bhaskara wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra called the 
Bhdikarabhdsya about A D 900 ‘ It is not a sectanan work, and does 
not favour either Samkara's views or those of Paficaratra Vaisnavas 
Bhaskara is an upholder of the bhedabhedavSda, or the doctrine toat 
uruty and multiplicity are equally real > Brahman is not an undiffer- 
entiated mass of pure consciousness, but possesses all perfections 
The causal state of Brahman is regarded as a nmty, while its evolved 
condition is one of muItiphoity 4 Things are non-different » their 
causal and genenc aspects and difi^erent as effects and mdmduals 
Non-difference does not absorb difference as fire consumes g^s 
The tivo are equafly real Bhaskara beheves m real solution 
(parmama)! He regards the lUnsion theory ^ 

^ces It to Buddhist influence « He holds that the world of mattw 
has real existence, though it is essentially of the same ““tme 
Brahman When matter acts on Brahman, it serves as a hmit ng 

» At a meetmg of the Pundits held at Coajeevaram, Be said that he saw 
no distinction between &va and Visnu, and so he dung to Siva. 
Mahe^vare v5 jagatam adhUvare 
Janardaae v2 jagadantaiatmani 
JSa vastubhedapratipattir asti me 
Tathapi bhaktis tarunenduSekhare 

. His views are attacked by Udayana m his KurummjaH (a n 9 S 0 ). 

BbBy.o..4.s 
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WTien we perceive the mdividnal a second or a third time, we 
recognise fte generic character as common to the whole class. 

For Ramanuja the individuals alone are real There is 
no such thing as a class essence subsistmg in them, though 
there is a resemblance (sadrSya) among the individuals, such 
as the arrangement of parts (sainsthana). We frame the 
concept from the fact of resemblance. It is the resemblance 
that is the basis of the use of the same word’^ Vedanta 
Desika argues that difierence in itsdf (bheda) is in no way 
relative to the fact which it distinguishes Accordingly, per- 
ception can give us a knowledge of fact as well as its distinc- 
tion => These two do not detennine each other and are not 
dependent on one another. They seem to determine each 
other when it is sought to unite them But even if we assume 
all this, it is difficult to understand how there can be a difference 
which differentiates nothing.3 

Yogic perception is not admitted as an independent source 
of knowledge by the followers of Rimanuja Each sense has 
its particular sphere of objects, and, even when well trained, 
cannot grasp objects belonging to other senses. The ear 
cannot see nor the eye hear. If the Yogic perception operates 
through the seizes, then it is not different from sense-per- 
ception ; if it is independent of all experience, then it is 
invalid 


Smrti or remembrance is regarded as valid and given a 
separate place. We cannot bring it under perception simply 
because all remembered knowledge assumes perception ; for in 
ttat case even inference, which presupposes perceptual know- 
ledge, will have to be brought under perception. 

Inference is Imowledge derived from a general principle, 
a single mstance suggests the general 
E ? n °’^ber of mstances helps us m removing our 
S f tarka or indirect proof, and the use 

of both positive and negative instances, we eliminate the 
non-essentials and establish the general rule 4 The siffiogism 
* Cp. this "With, the Jama View « 

3 AbIa^■a or non.esistence is sad to be an obSrt V 

non.C3a3tence of a tbmg its existencj. ^ perception, since 

annpalabdhiornon-perceptiM^e Sntr^^ somewhere else. Ihrough 
objects with which it is related (i, t i) eonsaoiisiiess has not aJw ays 

« Sarvarihasiddhi. iv. 47. ' ' 
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S.'iJS 

aioa.e eise Dsjroid Isvara, and Isvara is not to b= reeardwi == = „„„ 

»*S»ao.rfBnW H=--d>Smdtl.sS^t^”S 


Tee SocrscES of Kitotoedge 

Eamiatija accepts perception, inference and scripture as 
v^d sources of Imotvledge. and is indifierent about the rest 
His loIioK-eis add one or two to this list. Percqjtion has for 
its object what is distinguidied by difierence, possesang a 
general character which constitutes its form,* 

Ramanuja admits the distinction between detenninate and 
indeterminate perception. Indetenninate perception is neither 
the apprehension of an absolutely imdiSerentiated object oi 
pure being, nor the apprehension of a qualified object and its 
q ualifi cations unrelated to one another. It is not the former, 
since it is impossible to apprehend objects devoid of all 
elements of distinction. The essential feature of conscious- 
ness is disc rimin ation, and we cannot apprehend an object 
without apprdien^g some q>edal features of it. All Imow- 
ledge consists in the apprehension of an object quahfied by 
some sp«iSc quality 3 ; for, even in determinate perception, 
only those qualities which were apprehended in indeterminate 
percgition are remembered and recognised. The difierence 
between the two consists in this, that in indetenninate per- 
cqition we psrcdve the individual for the first time, and, 
though we apprehend its class character, we are not aware 
that it is common to the indiiiduaJs belonging to the class < 

* TaSvan:«fi5>alSpa, jji. sB. 

» 1^18 external properties are opca to perceptioa. When ve hear a 
Soncd, the vjtti oi the ear goes ont. Asx is an object of the senses. Zsgfct 
is open to touch and sight, even though devoid oi smell 
s Sa-.-issss'.mstnvafsyatvSt sarimpram^ranSm (i. l ij. 
f Ta'iOBiKui'fS^alSps, iv, 33 
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the truth the mind must exercise all its resources and act at 
the highest level of its life. Mind at its fullest stretch is 
suffused with reason as well as feelmg. It is quite true that 
there are wrong feelings even as there are wrong cognitions 
It is also true that, in the lower level, feelings stand isolated 
even as cognitions do. But as the cogmtions are systematised, 
so are feelings transformed and disciplined, t.e. rationalised. 
Since the lobject intmted is not directly presented, the nature 
of mtuition is said to he indirect or representative in character , 
yet, so far as its immediacy and clearness go, it is not mfenor 
to perceptual knowledge * As we shall see, this knowledge 
arises through divine grace in response to acts of daily worsliip 
and prayer. This is religious experience or tlie immediate 
awareness of the infinite. The mdmdual soul is en rapport 
with the ultimately real 

If all Icnowledge is of the real,» how does it happen that 
our knowledge sometimes does not correspond to things? 
The object, appearing in false perception, is not illusory but 
real , for, according to the doctrine of qumtuplication (pafici- 
karana), all objects of the physical world are compound 
substances, containing the five elements m varyung propor- 
tions. " That one thing is called ' silver ' and another ' shell ’ 
has its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the i 
other element. We observe that shells are similar to silver , 
thus perception itself mforms us that some elements of the 
latter actually exist in the former.” Likeness in certam 
respects is the mdication of a partial identity of substance 
We perceive water in the mirage simply because water exists 
m coMechon with light and earth partides. When the white 
conch is seen as yellow by a person suffenng from jaundiced 
eyes, the yellowness of the eye is transmitted to the conch 
dong ivith the rays of the organ of sight, and the white colour 
of the conch IS obKured. However unsaenbfic this theory 
may be, it shows Ramanuja's unwillingness to give up hzs 
'am that knowledge is always of the real. rEven in dr^s 
^^pr: ^lte^-g^ gcts,f.9i ^e emoyment or^Slgi mE-oi 

i-RB,, m 

* Sarvam vijfiatiajita* yathaitham (i i i) 

s See also R B , Ui a 5 and 6 


VOL. n 
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has three members, the first tliree or the last three of the 
Nyaya five-membered syllogism. Comparison is not recogmstd 
as independent, since it is a case of either remembrance or 
inference. Imphcahon (arthapatti) and subsumption (sam- 
bhava) are also brought imder inference 

Ramanuja accepts the authonty of scripture. The lughest 
reahty, which is the sole cause of the u orld, is not the object 
of the other means of knowledge, but is known only through 
the ^astras * Br ahm an is not an object of perception * No 
generahsation from experience can prove or disprove the 
reality of Brahman.3 Its reahty, to which intelhgence points, 
hes m a region beyond that which can be actually observed 
or understood by fimte mtelligence Scripture is our only 
source regardmg supersensuous matters, though reason may 
be employed m support of scripture.4 The Vedas are eternal, 
since at every world-epoch ISvara only gives utterance to 
them. The smrtis and the Epics espound the ideas contained 
in the Vedas, and so they are also authontative^ The Pin'ica- 
rdira Agaiitas may also be accepted as valid, smeo they owe 
their origm to the divine Vasudeva 5 Aitihya or tradition, 
when it is true, is a case of scriptural knowledge (agama) '' 
Ramanuj'a admits that tlioughl by itself cannot bnng us 
face to face with reality. Even the Vedas give us only indirect 
knowledge. Something more is needed tlian the mere under- 
standing of the words of the senpture. Intuition (saksatkara) 
of reahty. which is not the logical knowledge of it, is possibic 
only in meditation beanng the diaracter of devotion 7 Vama- 
deva and others saw the one Braliman wth the material 
and immatenal objects for its distinguishing modes liu . 
the highest knowledge, mvolvcs tlic exercise « ” 

cogmtive elements of the soul The mind has other vajs 
of^p’oring the nature of reality imd all t^'csc ^ys ar. 
connected in tlieir final puipose and first source. To , 

« I I 3 U ? 21 

4 u yjtminSwrya adopts a tlioroughly mtionil Wey ‘y 

wiUi nval doemaUsms Declining to accept ‘v '’<■ 

he remarks. " All this ua " (SiJJh:ra}<i. p HI- 

not credulous, and so we require logic to contmec 04 w 

s Tat’van.’i’ laMSpa, IV i2i_ 

* Wlicn false, it is a can. of •'igam ihli isa • il/ r 

T R B , III 2 23 
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the indetenmnate cognition to pass over into the determinate. 
Throughout, our judgments attempt to relate the subjects to 
the larger whole When knowledge is at its highest, t.e when 
it reaches its goal, we shall have a smgle organised expenence 
including a number of parts with their specific functions. In 
such a whole each member would be charactensed by its own 
place and function, and, though finite, would be none the less 
mdividual and unique The jiva, when freed, attains the 
ideal of perfect knowledge 

Saihkara is qmte nght in thinkmg that a bare identity 
cannot be grasped by thought, but thought need not be 
blamed for not achieving the impossible. If the sub]ect is a 
simple self-identity, then the 3udgment which asserts that 
S is P IS not true, for we can only say S is S Significant 
predication is false, and tautological judgment is useless. 
But Ramanuja asserts that while the judgment aifirms the 
identity of the subject with the predicate, there is another 
equally important factor, that the subject and the predicate 
are diSerent There can be no judgment unless there be an 
identity maintammg itself through the different aspects of 
things, but the identity must manifest itself in difierence 
and overcome it. Identity is a rdation, and every relation 
requires two terms. If the terms are not distinct, they cannot 
be related The negation of aU difference renders impossible 
even the relation of identity. In absolute self-sameness there 
cannot be any talk of identity. Even when we say S is S, 
we make such a proposition only in answer to a suggested 
difference. Saihkara argues that when we say " That art 
Aou " there is the apparent difference between the two, and 
me judgment asserts the real identity between them But 
Ramanuj^a contends that identity and difference apply to 
terms which are on the same level of reality. AU identity 
IS an Identity m and through difierence, and every judgment 
« of If- In " the sky is blue,” " the sky " and 

blue are not identical ; nor are they completely different 
The object and the property of blueness subsist together 
though the two have different significations. The relational 
mw of thought is best adapted to the exposition of the nSS 

^ determined by 

and detenmmng its contents. It is a false standard of inteU^ 
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’' while producing the ent ire world as an object of fruition 
for the uidividual souls, in agreement "with ''their r^pective 
good and evil deserts, creajteg j:ertam_thmgs of such a npture 
as to become common objects of consaousnessrwhde certain 
other thmgs are" created" 'm such a way as to be perceived 
only by particular persons ^d to persist for a limited tune 
only^ It is this distinction of things that are objects of 
general consciousness and those that are not so which makes 
the difference behveen what is called ' thmgs sublatmg ’ and 
‘ things sublated ' " ^ It is a mistake to think that some 
cognitions have false things for their objects and others 
true ones. 


Ramanuja's view seems to explain away all error "ViTiile 
he maintains that all knowledge is of the real, he does not 
say that knowledge is of the whole of reality Our knowledge 
is generally imperfect and partial When we mistake a piece 
of shell for silver, we notice certam features and miss otheis 
In the illusion of the " yellow ” conch we fail to notice the 
whiteness of the conch In dream experiences we overlook 
the fact that the objects are pnvate and pecuhar to the 
dreamer and not to others. Even m what is generally taken 
as true knowledge we ignore much that is -unnecessary for 
practical purposes. While both true and erroneous knowledge 
are incomplete, the former takes note of the features necessary 
for the mterests in view and serv^ our needs , the latter 
fails to achieve the end m view [\True_ know ledge js^nseM 
m life The mirage is an error, rioT'Becauie the demmt o 
water is not present m it, but because the water m it dora 
not quench oUr thirst. The true is what represmte the red 
(vatMrtha) and what is practically useful (vyavabaranuguna) 
"While all knowledge is rejiresentative of some aspects o 
reality it is not complete and perfect until it takes m the 
Shole of reality The possibdity of error is not r®oved 
until our knowledge becomes complete and 

mdi-yidual knower is freed from aE de ects In 
SLL this is not possible, though the aspiration is there 
Ramanuja believes in an u^anent 
the nature of knowledge It is this necessity 


» 1. I. I. 


• YatlndramatadipikS 
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tTie quality of being snbiect to expansion and contraction; 
it IS also a quality of tbe self * The whole world as the 
viSesana (adjective) of God is non-substantial (adravya) from 
the standpomt of Isvara though it contains dravya and adravya 
as elements and qualities A vi^ana may be a substance like 
jnana. While substances serve as the material cause, non- 
substances cannot do so* The substances are prakrti or 
matter, kala or tune, iuddhasattva or pure matter, dharma- 
bhutajhana or attnbutive consaousness, jiva or the individual 
soul, and Isvara or God 3 While the first three are unconscious 
(jada), God and the soul are conscious (ajada), and jnana has 
the features of both It is unhke unconscious substances smce 
it can manifest itself and external objects Knowledge, 
however, is never for itself, but is always for another, the self. 
Knowledge is a umque adjunct of the self, and is called dharma- 
bhutajnana The self knows this or that object when the 
jn§na issues forth through this or that sense and comes into 
contact with an object It is assumed that subjects and objects 
exist independently and are brought into relation with each 
other by means of knowledge 

The five quahties of sound, resistance, form, taste and 
smell, cohesion, quantity, number, magmtude, individuality, 
conjunction, distinction, as well as desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain and will and understandmg, are non-substances 


X 

Self and Consciousness 

Saiifera believes that the distinction between subject 
and object is a relative one, smce the real is the one 
BrahmaiL Ramanuja disputes this view, and 
holds that the nature of consciousness testifies to the existence 
ot a p^anent thinking subject, as well as objects distmct 

^ThSm‘- the perception of differ- 

mce. there is no source of knowledge enablmg us to appre- 

hmd mere undifferenced being Even if there were, it wuld 
place Brahman m the position of an object, and thus mvolve 


^(ittvstnuktakcilaPu iv *7 
J tlnd ,16. 


• Ibti , V 2. 
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gibility that regaids the rational nature of thought as a defect. 
Knowledge, to be knowledge, must unfold and develop the 
systan of relations through which it asserts its own existence 
The active hving principle is what inwardly distinguishes 
itself and yet remains free in so doing Samkara holds that a 
system of relations leads to an mfimte regress. A relation 
imphes two terms which, with the relation itself, make three , 
and if we add to them the mutual relations of them to one 
another, we are forced to an inflmte regress. Ram5nu]a 
rejects this view in favour of a dynamic reahty, which has m 
it the possibility of self-revelation. He does not believe that 
there are no relations where there is oneness, and where there 
are relations there is no oneness The world for knowledge 
IS an orderly whole, the detailed development or expression 
of a smgle principle God and the world are equally real, and 
each must be real through the other; and this is possible 
only if we regard the system as a smgle expenence of the 
personal type Thought readies the full apprehension of God 
as self-consaous mteUigence. Reahty is an mdividual of 
which the elements are the lesser mdividuals. 


IX 

- Cause and Substance 

Ramanuja adopts the theory of satlmryavada Every 
effect implies a pre-existent material cause. Alteration ot 
state is the meaning of causation > Threads are wuse ot 
doth, for doth is only a cross arrangement of toeads 
Existence and non-existence are different states of a substance 
Non-existence is only relative and not absolute. 

Whatever has quahties is a substance or drav^ lae 
basis ladhaxal is the substance, and what depends on ii 
(adheya) is the non-substance (adravya). 

LvySl attributes and relaUons are fdraj^^ S'S s 
a substance, so also the Hght (pmbha), has 

also a gupa or a quahty. Buddhi is a substance, as 

» AvastliaatarapattJr eva hi kSryatS (R B G , xm *) 

• E B , u 1 19-20 See also « 1 10 
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recognise anyliimg to-day as something vre had seei 5*estei’day. 
Even if consdoosness rvere identiSed rdth the consdotis 
subject and acknovrledged as pennaneat, the phenomenon oi 
r^Qgnition •vrould not be easdy explain ed. For it a 

conscious subject persisting Irom the earlier to the later 
moment, and not merely consciousness. ^^ The seif is not 
self-luminous knourledge, but only the subje^ol J.t.711Te do 
not say “lam consciousness,” = but only " I am conscious.” 3 
The self-luminous character of hnovrledge is derived from the 
self or the knower. The existence of fcnovrledge and its sdf- 
luminous character depend on its connection vith a sdf.'S 
To argue that the subject, thus establi^ed, belongs to the 
side of the object is " no better than to that one’s 

ovm mother is a barren vroman." lYe cannot attribute to 


self-sense (ahamkara), vrhich is a non-intelligent eSect of 
prakrti, knovership any more than knovrledge. The self i-s 
of the essence of knowledge, a nd has knovrledge also for its 
qq^ty . ? .J[t is a knover and not mere iight.^ We need not 
think that to be a kaovrer is to be essentially changing. For 
to be a knovrer is to be the substrate of the qualin* of knovr- 
ledp ; and. since the knowing self is eternal, k3iovrled<=-e, 
which is itS quahty, is also eternal Only this eternal know- 
led^ does not manifest itself always. Knowledge, which is 
in itself unlimited Csva-Yam a t)arir.chiTmaTn) is capable of 
contractioa and expansion. Owing to the inSuence of karma 
it becomes contracted when it adapts itsdf to work of 
diEerent ^ds and is variously determined by the difierent. 
senses. _\\ ith reference to these adaptations due to the 
senses, it is sa^ to rise and vanish. It never ceases to be 
though It i^ctions, throughout life, in a more or less restricted 

adaptation is not essentS 


saubiiaviB;.,. npaatts- 
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It m the sphere of the perishable, f^ere cannot be such a 

ttog as pure consciousness This iratEan^f-^nor 

“ non-existent, hke a sky 
like etemitv^ S^ara attnbutes to consaousness qualities 
Me eternity, self-Iuminousness Knowledge, to be sure, is 
^-luminous (svayampraka^a), but it is also an object of 
Mowiedge (vedya). It is not necessary that eveiything 
known must be a non-conscious (jada) object. 

H knowledge were unlimited , its objects also should be so 
^hich IS, however, not the case It is a mistake m thml. 
^at knowledge exists in dee p sleep and similar states as pure 
^^owledg e devoi d of any objects For a person risen from 
aeep sleep never represents to himself his state of conscious- 
ness during sleep in the form * I was pure consciousness, fre e 
from all egoity and opposed m nature to everything else, 
TO toessing nescience fai nana).* What he think-; is only ‘I 
slept well,' From this form of reflection it appears that 
even during sleep the self, t e. the ' I,' was a knowmg subject 
and perceptive of pleasur e. Even when the self says that it 
w^'consaous of nothing,’ it means that the knovnng ‘ I ' 
persisted, and what is negated is the objects of knowledge."*'^ 
Jnana is not toown except in relation to an obfect. and, in 
deep sleep, it does not functi^, smce there is no obiect The 
so^, in deep sleep, remains m its mtiinsic state of sel f-con- 
ioousness along iwth the jfiana. which is not funcPMi5g :.at 
the moment. VQie self i s aliroys an eg o and never pure 
knowledge Sarnkmaadnuts as much when he says tnat the 
self exists in deep sleep as the witness (saksin) of the general 
nescience, though the organ of egoity (ahamkara) is dissolved. 
gut that j which does not know- can not be a witness (sakgui).. 
Pure knowledge is not a witness. Saksm is a knower, t e. a 
subject This subject persists even m deep sleep, only we 
are not conscious of it, smce it is overpowered by tamas. 

If it did not persist m deep sleep, we could not remember 
that we slept well on wakmg from sleep But, for this per - 
roanent self memory would be impossible, and we could no t 

J • Saihvit siddhyati va aa vS, siddbyatz cet sadhaimata ^at, na cct tuecata 

> gaganakusumSdivat (i x. i} 

>111, See also u 3 31. 
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which stares at us with, frozen eyes regardless of our selfless 
devotion and silent suffering, is not the god of religious insight. 
Samkara’s method, according to R amanma. leads him to a 
void, which he tnes to conceal by a futile play of concepts. 
His mrguna Brahman is a blank, suggesting to us the famous 
mare of Orlando, which had every perfection except the one 
small defect of bemg dead [Such a Brahman caimot be known 
by any means, perceptionV inference, or scripture.^ If the 
sources of knowledge are all rdative, they cannot tell us 
of somethmg which transcends experience , if the scriptures 
are unreal, even so is the Brahman of which they rdate 
the ultimate reahty called God we have determination, limit a- 
tion. differenc^other-bemg which is at the same time fe- 
solved, contained and gathered together m the one Finitude 
is in the infinite itself. Brahman has internal difference 
(svagatabheda) and is a synthetic whole, with souls and 
matter as his moments (cidacidviSista).* The quahties’ of 
being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda) give to 
Bralunan a character and a personality. Brahman's know- 
ledge IS immediate, and is not dependent on the organs of 
senses He is all-ltnowing and has direct mtmtion of all. 
Brahman is the supreme personahty, while the individuals 
are personal in an imperfect way. Personality imphes the 
power to plan and reahse one’s purposes. God is perfect 
personahty, since he contams all experience within hiTn.t:p1f 
and IS dependent on nothmg external to him. The differences 
necessary for personality are contamed withm himself. The 
most prominent quahties of God are knowledge, power and 
love (karuna) Out of his love God has created the world, 
established laws, and helps constantly all who seek to attain 
perfection.'! Wlule each quahty by itself is different from 
ae otoers, they all belong to one identity and do not divide 
its mtegnty of bemg The Lord's connection with them is 
natural (svabhavika) and eternal (sanatana) 5 These attn- 
butes are ^d to be abstract, as distinct from matter and 
souls, which are also called the attributes of God ISvara is 
the support (adliara) of his own essential quahties, as well as 
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Ramanuja disputes the view that consciousness is never 
an object. Though it is not an obicct wh pji it illiim in ps 
other things, it can and does frequently become an^l^ect 
For common observation shows that the consciousness of one 
person becomes the object of the cognition of another, as when 
we infer something from the fnendly or unfnendly appearance 
of another, or when one's past states of consciousness become 
the objects of his present cognition Consciousness does not 
lose its nature sunply because it becomes an object of con- 
sciousness. We cannot say that consciousness is self-proved. 
For R amanuja the essential nature of consciousness consists 
in its manifesting itseS at tne present moment through its o\ra 
iiEhlg to its substrate, or In being instrumental in provi^ 
'its oWjrcblecT'EFlS own being.^ When unconsaous things 
are revealed, they are not revealed to themselves. The other 
attributes of the self, such as atomic extension, etenuty and 
so on, and the past states of consaousness, are revealed not 
through themselves, but through an act of knowledge difierent 
from them.» 


XI 

God 

From Ramanuja’s theory of knowledge, it follows that the 
real cannot be a bare identity. It is a determmate whole, 
which maintain s its identity in and through the difference 
Wlule Ramanuja is clear that there exists an absolute self, 
he IS equally dear that every fimte reahty is an expresaon 
of this self To make reciprocal interaction am ong a plui^ty^ 
of existents possible, the constituent elements of tne wond^ 
whole must have a'Eommon bond of unity and mterd^dence, 
which must be a spintual principle Not only logic, u 
rebgious expenence, demands a conservation of ana 

an admission of the infinite as a personal bemg The sras 
of personal commumon with God mvolves a re , 
with an " other.” divme personahty. ^The lurguna 

« Anubhfltitva* nama 

prafapraka^amanatvam, svasattayaiva svavisayasadhaBatvam ^ 

> See ^nilaprakSithS 
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is the supporter (prakari), controller (ni 3 ranta) and the principal 
(iesi) * They are real and permanent, though subject to the 
control of the one Brahman m all their modifications and 
evolutions. The relation of body to soul is said to bnng out 
roughly the nature of the dependence of the world on God 
Smce the body (sarira) decays when the soiil departs, it has 
only derivative bemg , the movements of the body are subject 
to the will of the soid.’ The world stands in the same relation 
to God, denvmg its bemg from him and subject to his will.3 
ISvara exists, with the jiva as his inner and the world as his 
outer body If souls and matter are attributes of God, it 
does not mean that they are not in themselves substances 


possessmg attributes, with their own distinct modes, energies 
and activities. The illustration of the soul and body pomts 
out that the body has its own qualities, though it qualifies 
the soul This hypothesis enables Ramanuja to account for 
the harmony of the umv^ and the mteraction of the reals, 
so as to form one world jThe world is one on account of the 
supreme mind which g iv^ organic connection tn~ the mnlfi- 

*‘ t ' ' ' I 7* ' 1 I I ■ I I 





. as n s ground, its ratio essendi, but not 

asitsraiKe Gog is nortb be regarded as simply tbp 

God will have to be conceived as whoUy 
djggiSatel mto the many,” or the » many " will hav^ L 
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those of the objects dependent on him » The Supreme has 
" a divine form pecuhar to itself, not of the stuff of prakrti 
and not due to karma ” * A body is not a mere combination 
of the elements or somethmg which is sustamed by prana or 
hfe-breath. It is not the seat of the senses or the cause of 
pleasure-pam It is, according to Ramanuja, " any substance 
which a conscious soul is capable of completely controlling 
and supporting for its otvn purposes, and which stands to the 
soul in an entirely subordinate relation ” 3 Though embodied, 
God does not sufier, seeing that karma, and not embodiedness, 
is the cause of suffenng 4 He is the Lord of karma, for the 
latter by itself cannot give nse to the consequences. Action, 
which is non-mtelhgent and transitory, is mcapable of brmgmg 
about a result connected with a future time s Jt is the 
supreme I-nrd that besto ws the different forms of enioymm t 
in this and the heavenly world We may say also that 
IRraliman ifi devoid of form.^ though connected ivith various 
forms, for " the individual soul is connected ivith the ^ape 
of the body in which it dwells, since it participates m the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives nse , but, since 
Brahman does not share these pleasures and pains,, it has no 
foiTO " 7 Brahman is not touched by the saffenng of souls 
or the mutations of matter All evil is the result of past 
wrong, the product of the soul's life m samsara God is in 
no way responsible for it Above the endless succession of 
existences, he dweUs in hght, where no shadow can dim Ins 
glory.® Such a life is possible for the hberated spints also , 

much more therefore for Sod ? . , u 

Souls and matter are comprehended vnthm the maty oi 
the Lord’s essence and are related to the Suprme attnbu « 
to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the so 
which animates it. They are also called praka^ or mod^ 
Segas or accessories, niyamya« or the controlled, while God 
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Ramamiia supports his conception of reality fr^ tte 
scriptures. ^he‘ Vedas declare that Brahman is fuU VL' 
auspicious quahties "Truth, Imowledge and infimte is 
Brahman,” says the Upanisa0 These several terms refer to 
the one supreme reahty and dedare that the absolute Brahman 
is unchangeable perfection, and possesses mtelligence which 
is ever uncontracted, while the intelhgence of ^e^ed souls 
was for some time in a contracted condition. (It is infinite 
(anantam), since its nature is free from aU Emtations of 
place, tune and substance, and different in kmd from aU 
other thmg^ Infinity characterises the quahties as weU as 
the nature of Brahman, which is Mt the case with regard to ^ 
the souls called eternal (mtya) ^ ^is first mthout a second, 
since there is no oth^ God than God~J iRamanuia adnuts 
that there are texts which deny all pr^cates to Brahman, 
but contends that they only deiw fimte and false attributes, 
and not all attributes whatsoev^ ViTien it is said that we 
cannot comprehend the nature of Brahman, it only means 
that the glory of Brahman is so vast that it eludes the grasp ^ 
of the fimte mind, (^e texts which deny plurality are 
explamed as intended to deny the real existence of things 
apart from the supreme spint which is identical with all 
things^ The supreme spirit s^sists in all forms as the 
soul of all (sarvasyatmataya). the highest intuition the 
Upam§ads declare that " one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, and knows nothing else" than Brahm^ Ramanuja 
explains that "when the meditating devotee reahses the 
intuition (anubhava) of Brahman, which consists of absolute 
bhss, he does not see anjrihing apart from it, since the whole 
aggregate of thmgs is contained mthin the essence (svarupa) 
and outward manifestation (vibhuti) of Brahman * Ramanuja /pv 
interprets the famous text, "Tat tvam asi,” in accordance'^ 
with his view of knowledge. Samkara is of opinion that the 
passage, “That art thou,” is intended to bring out the 
metaphysical identity betiveen Brahman and the individual 
soul, when their special characteristics axe ignored In the 
judgment, " This is that Devadatta,” the idea conveyed is 
of Devadatta and him alone To understand the identity 
' DcSaliilavastupancchadarahitain sakalctatavastuvijaeyam (j. i. a). 
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God, frost Trithin Gie cosssic oiCer, scsteIss it as its 
civhsate grozsd asd sssport, ard recsres it back os its 
di^Isfios.^ Creatios asd cissolstios are sor to be takes as 


erests is tiste, bat are to be isterraered as sfgsifrisg iogicsi 
d^asdesce os the ose Stpreste. Bsasstas arose is tsscacsed, 
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The Vaisnava theology is based on the Vedas and the Agamas, 
the PurSnas and the Prabandham The Vedas speak of the Absolute 
in Itself and the inner ruler The Paftcaratra Agamas accept the theory 
of Vyuhas or manifestations The Puranas inculcate the worship of 
the avatars, such as Rama and Krsna The Dravwja Prabandham is 
full of devotional utterances addressed to the images in the shnnes of 
South India. So it is said that the one Absolute identified with Visnu 
exists m five different modes, images and the like (areal, incarnations 
(vibhava), manifestations (vyuha) like Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Prady- 
umna and Amruddha, the subtle (suksma) form of Vasudeva or the 
supreme spirit and the mner ruler of all (antaryamin) Sometimes 
the highest mode (para) is said to be KSrayana or Brahman hvmg in 
Vaikuntha,* where God is said to exist in a body made of pure sattva 
God in his mfinite fulness transcends his own manifestations The 
perfect personality of God is not exhausted in its cosmical aspects 
God has his own independent life, rendermg possible personal relations 
with him In Vaikuntha, the Lord is seated on the serpent Sesa, 
supported by his consort Laksmi LaksmI, the imagmative symbol 
of the creative energy of God, becomes in later Vaisnavism the divine 
mother of the universe, who sometimes intercedes with God on behalf 
of weak and errmg humamty She is the power umted eternally 
with the Lord WTule l^vara symbolises justice, Laksmi stands for 
mercy, and the two quahties are united m the godhead Laksmi, the 
iakti of Visnu, has the two forms of knyi, or the prmciple of regulation 
and control, and bhviti or the prinaple of becommg These, answer- 
ing to force and matter, enable Visnu to become the efficient and the 
•matenal causes of the universe The Supreme has the six perfections 
of knowledge, energy, strength, lordship, vigour and bnUiance ’ ’While 
the highest spint Vasudeva possesses all the six perfections, the three 
other vyuhas possess only two of these The vyuhas, according to 
I^anuja, axe the forms which the highest Brahman assumes out 
of tenderness for his devotees They are respectively the rulers of 
indmdudsoids (Samkarsana), mmds (Pradyumna) and egoity (Anirud- 
dha) 3 TOe Vibhavarupas are the incarnations of Visnu In his 
Introduction to the Cmhasya, RamSnuja says that God in his infinite 
t forms without puttmg away his own 

^enti^ godlike nature, and time after time mcamated himself , 

earth but also to be accessible to men, even such as we are so 
revealing tamself to the world as to be visible to the sight of aU and 
oraU Other marvellous deeds as to ravish the hearts and’ eyes 
Absolute w£ln‘fr'^ God is not an impassree 

us m Se of heaven, but joins 

us m the experiences of our life, shares our ends and works for tte 

■ ^ > R.B , u. 2 40 
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between S and P we must elimmafe thisn^ss and thataess 

^ ^ identical, and the sentence 

would be affirming a contradiction! So the text, “That art 
thou, means the absolute oneness of Brahman and the 
mdmdnd soffi, which we should reahse when we drop the 
imagined distinctions produced by avidya Ramlnuja mgues 
against tins contention and holds that eveiy judgment is a 
synthesis of distincts When Brahman and the individual 
soul are placed in the relation of subject and predicate 
(samanMlukarapya) it follows that there is a difference 
between the two. Subject and predicate are dtsiinct meanings 
referred to the same substance. If the two meiaimgs cannot 
comliere in the same substance, the judgment fails. We 
djstwpiish subject and predicate in their meamng or inten- 
sion, but unite them in their apphcation or extension So 
the text, '* TliaL.a rt thou,” brings out the complex nature of 
the .ultimate real ity, which has individnal souls inhenng in 
It » Braliman and the jiva are related as substance anJ 
attribute (vi^csa and visesana), or soul and body 3 If there 
were not a difference between fhe.two. we could not say tha t 
the one is the other . There are statements recorded inTthe 
scnpture where the mystic soul identifies himself with the 
supreme and calls on others to worship him India’s state- 
ment, “Meditate on me,” and Vamadeva’s. declaration, "I 
am Manu, I am Stirya,” are mteipreted by Ramanuja as 
affirming the view that Brahman is the inner self rf all 
(sarvantaratmatvam) ■( Smce the mfinite one dwells m all, 
he may be said to dwell m any mdividual, and so one can 
say with Prahlada that as Br^man ” constitutes my 'I* 
also, all is from me T am-alLjvithin me is all," J All words, 
directly or mdirectly, refer to Brahman.® 


' Samanam = ekam, adhikara^am » vi^a$ai)anSm SdliStabliQtam vth- 
?yam 

’ See also u i 23. 

3 Jlvaparamatmanot iailratmabhavena tadStmyam na viruddham Sef 
Vedarilmamgraha, pp 32, 35, 44 and ixo 
« 1 I 31 

i P,i 19 85, quoted xn R B , 1 t 31 

Sarvagatvad anantasya sa evaham avasthitat 
Mattas sarvam aham sarvaffl mayi sarvam sanatane 

S Vedarl/iastttngtaha.-p 30. 
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breath, which is an instrument as much as the sense organs,* 
the five organs <A action and manas. Manas reveals to the 
soul the inner states and, "with the aid of the senses, conveys 
a knowledge of the outer states The functions of manas are 
thredold: decision (adhyavasSya), sdf-love (abhimana), and 
reflection (cmt5.).> The atomic jiva has its seat in the 
hrtpadma. In deep sleep it rests in it and in the highest ' 
self .3 Sleep is not a breach of the contmuity of the sdf, as is 
evident from the contmmty of work, from the fact of memory, 
from the statements of scripture, and from the adequacy of 
the hypothesis to ethical m]unctions 4 In spite of the atomic 
size of the ]iva, through its attribute of knowledge which 
expands and contracts, it is able to feel pleasure and pain all 
over the body, even as the flame of the lamp, though tiny 
in itsdf, illummes many things by means of its light, which 
IS capable of contraction and expansiomS It can apprehend 
objects far away m space and remote in time. The cognition 
of the souls, as in the case of God, is eternal m character, 
self-sustamed, extends over all things, and is vahd; albat 
its range is narrowed on account of defects, such as past 
karma and the hke * The plurahty of souls is evident from 
the distribution of pleasures and pains 7 Until liberation, 
they are bound to prakrti, which serves as a vehicle (vahana) 
to the jiva, even as a horse does to the rider The bondage 
to the body, this muddy vesture of decay,” obstructs the 
■vision of the eternal and prevents the soul from recogmsing 
Its kinship 'With God 

The soul remains unchanged m its essential nature through 
^ the processes of birth and death It is bom many times 
into the smsible world and departs from it agam , but through- 
out It maintains its identity At each pralaya, or destruction 
of the world, the particular forms of the souls are destroyed 
Uiough the souls themselves are mdestructible. They cannot 


■ u 4 to 

functfons“ accoidmg to these three 

3 111 ^ Q ^ jjj 2 ? S 

7 u I 15 
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upbuilding of the world The avata« are literally the descents 
tom the supernatural (aprSkrta) to the natural (prafcrfa) order 
iTiey are principal (muMiya) or subordinate (gauna) When Visnu 
^mself interferes with the natural order, we have a case of tlie 
former, the inspired souls ’ are the subordinate mcarnalions The 
avatars are worshipped by the seeker for freedom, while the latter 
are resorted to by those who desire wealth, power and mfluetice 
God dwells in duly consecrated images (piatima or vigralia) 
Arthapaiicaka speate of the suffering which the Lord out of his 
love for men undergoes in permitting himself to be embodied m 
an idol ’ God, as the antaryamm, dwells m all beings and 
accompanies the soul in all its wanderings through heaven and 
hell The God m man is like a dash of lightning in tlie heart of a 
blue doud J God, as antarj'amm, is said to be the highest of all < 


xn 


The Individual Soul 

The absoluteness of God is qualified m Kamanuja so as to 
admit of the existence, witlim the scope of his universal 
activity, of free spirits, who, though they draw all they are 
from God, yet possess such spontaneity and choice that they 
deserve to be called persons. RarnSnuja wages a vigorous and 
telhng polemic agamst those who regard peisons as vam varia- 
tions of the self-same absolute The individual soul, through 
a mode of the supreme, is real, unique, eternal, endowed 
with intelhgence and self-consaousness, without parts, un- 
changing, imperceptible and atomic s It is different from the 
body, the senses, vital breath, and even buddlu. It is the 
knower, the agent (karta) and the enjoj'or (bhokta) It is 
attached, on the human plane, to the gross body, ^e vital 


« Avosrtvataras 

> " Though omniscient, he appears as ignorant, though spirit as non- 
spint, though his own master as one who iS in the power of men, thoup 
omnipotent as powerless, though entirely free from needs as having needs, 
though ajl-prptecting as helpless, though lord hie servant, though invisible 
as visible, though unsewable as soizablc " , , 

3 Nllaloyadamadhyastha vidyulfekheva bhusvara (m VciarAasamsmta) 

4 Cp PaiicarfUrarahasya 

PSrvapOn oditopasli visejaksinainimaeah 
Uttarottatamurllnam uplstjadhikrto Miavct 


Sec S D S , IV 
I 11 2 19 - 32 . a 3 tS 


1 allndramaladlpikS, viii 
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exist apart from him, and yet they are not produced ^ects, 
as ether and the like. The essential nature of the soid does 
not alter. The change of state it undergoes relates to the 
contraction and expansion of intelligence, while the changes 
on winch the production, e.g., of ether depend are ch^es 
of essential nature.^ Characteristics of the soul, such as 
liability to pain, do not belong to God. He ^one k free 
from the changes of essential nature, characteristic of non- 
conscious objects, and of contraction and expansion, charac- 
teristic of the souls 

The indwelling of the supreme spirit does not depnve the 
jiva of its autonomy of will, though the mere effort of &e 
individual soul is not enou^ for action. The co-operation 
of the supreme spirit is also necessary.* Though emphasising 
the autonomy of the individual soul in deter minin g its future, 
and though admit ti ng that a good man can transcend the 
merely natural laws of the umverse, Ramanuja declares that 
God alone is the supreme moral personality, free from all 
bondage to matter and karma.3 God is called the iefi, or the 
sovereign lord, between whom and the individual souls exists 
the relation of lord and hege expressed by the phrase §esa- 
§esibhava. Sesitva is the absolute power of God to deal with 
the soul.4 

The questions of human freedom and divine sovereignty 
assume great importance in Ramanuja’s philosophy, smee he 
is anxious to emphasise both. Indhudual souls depend 
entirely on God for their activity. God declares what is 
good and what is bad, supplies souls with bodies, gives them 
power to employ them, and is also the cause in an ultimate 
sense of the freedom and bondage of the souls Yet, if the 
world has in it so much suffering and misery, it is not God 
that is responsible for it, but man, who has the power to 
work for good or evil. The will of man seems to constitute 
a lunitation of the absoluteness of God. The souls, which 
have freedom of choice, may act so as to interlere with the 


« SvarCpanyathabli5valabsana. u. 3 i8 

• ii 3 *1. J i t 21 

4 Cp With Hus Lotze’s theory that the sonl is aware of its own nnity 
and IS a real indmdnal distract from God and from every other sonl, though 
the sonl derives Its character trom the creative and sus tainin g nature of (Sod. 
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escape the consequences of their past lives, and they are 
again thrust into the world at the new creation with appro- 
priate endowments. Association with or dissociation from 
bodies, resulting in the contraction or expansion of intelligence, 
is what is meant b}' birth or death, and, until release, the 
souls are attached of necessity* to bodies, thou^ in piala}-a 
the}' are connected mtii subtie stuS which does not admit 
of differentiation by name and form.* The self cannot bear 
ivitness to its own past, since memory does not reach beyond 
the present embodiment. 

The characteristic essence of the jh-a is the consdousness 
of sdf (ahambuddhi). It is not a mere attribute of the sdf, 
which might perish, lear-ing the essential nature of the self 
rmaSected. Self-distinction constitutes the vey bang of the 
self. Y ere it not so, there would be no point in striving for 
liberation. In the states of bondage and rele^e the sod 
retains its character of a knowing subject (jfiata). The seL 
is also an active agent It is because acts bdong to the sod 
that it suSers the consequences of its acts. Simply h^^ 
it has the power to act it does not, however, follow that it 
alwavs acts So long as the souls are attached to Mies 
due to karma, their acts are largely detenniaed ; but when 
freed from the bodies, they realise their wishes by their mere 


will (sa3nikalpEd era). . _ . . 

The iiva is not one with God. since it diSers m es^nal 

character from him. Itissaidtobeapar^ (a^)ofBrato^ 
Thoudiit cannot be a part cur out of the whole smreBito 
ainitVof no di^-isions.* yet it is comprfred rntiun umv^ 

sdf. Ramanuja says that the sods P^ 
vik§anas, qualified forms or modes m Brahman.^ 

as the eSects of Brahman, smce they cannot 
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which he might otherwise arrest. The inner ruler has regard 
in all cases to the vohtional eSort which prompts a man’s 
action > He does not care to upset his own lav;3 and interfere 
with the world-scheme God, though immanent in the world, 
does not wfeh to be mtrusive. 

There are three classK of jfvas: eternal (mtya), or those 
who dwell in Vaifcuntha, enjoying bliss and free from karma 
and prakrti; the freed (mukta), or those who achieve hbera- 
tion through their wisdom, rirtue and devotion; the bound 
(baddha), or those who wander in samsara ovring to their 
ignorance and selfishness." MTiile the soul can rise to the 
highest, it can also sink to the lowest, becoming more and 
more immersed m the body till the life of intelligence is lost, 
as it were, m the obscure animal movements of sensation 
and appetites The souls wandermg m samsmn are distin- 
gmshed into four classes' celestial or superhuman, human, 
animal, and stationary (sthavara). MTiile all souls are of one 
kind, their distmctions are due to the bodies with which they 
are associated Even caste differences among the souls are 
due to their connection with different kmds of bodies. In 
themsdves, the souls are neither human nor heavenly, neither 
Brahmin nor Sudra. The souls in samsara are grouped into 
those desnous of enjoyment and those desirous of dehverance. 
Until the soul attains release it has to be reborn to eiqierience 
the frmts of karma. The soul, when moving towards another 
embodiment, is enveloped by the rudiments of the elements 4 
which serve as the substrate of life 5 The subtle body persists 
so long as the state of bondage lasts « The released go by 
the devayana, the good go by pitrj'ana, while the wicked 
^um to earth immediately, without passing to the moon. 
There me agents of God who lead the soul on its upward 
^y.7 If souls are in any way sharers in the divine nature, 
toey must have once possessed its freedom and purity. How 
md they lose these and transfer themsdves to the rule of 
Karma? Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor scripture 

‘ n 8 41 ^ 


in Vi&stadvaitins who hehei e 

See (mtyabaddhei). 

’ I. I 4 


I 4 

11 . a g, and m 3 


30 


4 iri. I, I. 

’ IV. 3 4- 


sin 1.3 
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will of God. If the absolute God is obliged to take nf 
and act according to the law of karma, he is not absdute 

uiuniately the cause of the actions of all men But thic 
^e according to certain laws which 

soul do good or evil acts according to his capnce, but shows 

^'^tmg according to the law of 
jcaraa. If the law of karma is mdependent of God, then 
Gods absoluteness is compromised The cntic who declares 
ma.t we cannot save the independence of God without sacn- 
ficing the doctrme of Icanna has not the right conception of 
the Itodu idea of God. The law of karma eiqiresses the will 
of God. The order of karma is set up by God, who is the ruler 
of karma (karmadhyaksah). Since the law is dependent on 
God s nature, God himself may be regarded as rewardmg the 
nghteous and pumshing the wicked * To show that the law 
of karma is not mdependent of God, it is sometimes said 
that, though God can suspend the law of karma, still he does 
not will to do so > Pledged to execute the moral law which 
is the eternal expression of his nghteous will, he permits evil 


< u 2 3 , m 2 4. 

• Lokacarya says • " Though, on account of hw power to do as he likes, 
God can liberate at one and the same time all the souls by circumventing, 
i e removing, the karma of the soul, which depends on kim for its essence, 
permanence, and the hke, his decision that he wall subject the souls to the 
restrictions of the scriptures, 1 e the law of karma, is due to his mere wish 
for the joy of the play “ Yattheocham kartum taktatvat sakalatmano 'pi 
yugapad eva muktan kartum samarthatve *pi svgdhlnasvarupastlutyadinat- 
mana^ karma vyajikrtya dSiTkitya i^tramarySdayS tan adglkurySm itiham 
stbiti matasecchayaiva (Tattvatraya, p 108) God is the first cause, while 
karma is the secondary one " The divine being havmg engaged in 
sport befitting his might and greatness (svamahatmySnugnpalSapravrttah), 
and having settled that work (karma), is of a twofold nature (dvamdhyam), 
good and evil, and having bestowed on all individual souls bodies and sense- 
organs enablmg them to enter on such work and the power to control their 
bodies and organs (tanniyamanagakti), and having himself entered into 
their souls as their inner self, abides within them . . The souls endowed 
with all the powers imparted to them by the Lord . . apply themselves 
on their own part and in accordance with their own wishes to wort out 
good or evil (svayam eva svecohanuguijyena punjiapunyarupe karmanl 
opadadale) the Lord then recogmsmg him who performs good acts as 
one who conforms to his commands, blesses him with piety and wealth, 
happmess and release, while he makes him who transgresses his commands 
mcpetisnce the opposites of all these " (u 2 3). 
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tinctions of days, months, etc , are based on the relations 
of time ‘ 

While prakrti has the three gunas of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, Suddhatattva has only sattva It is the stuff of the 
body of God m his condition of rntyavibhiiti. It does not 
conceal the nature within God reveals himself as a cosmic 
force through his lildvibhuti with the aid of prakrti, and in 
his transcendent existence through his nityambhutx with the 
aid of Suddhatattva 

All these non-conscious entities work in obedience to the 
will of God* They are not in themselves good' or bad, but 
happen to please or pain the individuals according to their 
karma It is God that determines their behaviour, for " if 
the effects of things depended on thdr own nature alone, 
everything would at aU times be productive for all persons 
either of pleasure or of pain only But this is not observed 
to be the case.’’ “ To the highest Brahman, which is subject 
to itself only, the same coxmection is the source of playful 
sport, consistmg in this, that he guides and controls those 
thmgs in various wa3ra"3 The world will appear to be 
essentially bhssful to one who has freed himself from all 
bonds of karma and avidya. While both souls and matter 
constitute the body or the attnbutes of God, he is directly 
connected with the souls and only mdirectly with matter, 
which IS controlled by the souls. Matter is more completely 
dependent on Brahman than the souls, which have freedom 
of choice The latter can partake m the divme life, and thus 
be lifted above change and death. 


AIV 


Creation 

According to Ramanuja, every effect involves a material 
cause, and the effect of the world implies free existmg souls 
^d revolved matter . Though souls and matter are the modes 
fpranaias) of God. they have enjoyed the Wnd of individual 

.1 69) 


tlpSdhihheda^f {TattvamulilSkalSpa, 
S m 2 12 


• 11. 2 2. 
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can tell us how karma got the souls into its power, because 
the cosmic process is begwningless (anadi). 


XIII 


M ATTEK 


Pralirti or matter, kala or time, and iuddhatattva or pure 
matter, are the three non-conscious substances. They are 
objects of expenence (bhogya), liable to changes and indifferent 
to the ends of man.' The existence of pralcrti is not an object 
of perception or of mference It is accepted on the authonty 
of the scripture.' Its three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tfltna*! are evolved in it at the tune of the world-creation. 
In pralaya matter exists in an extremely subtle condition, 
without distmction of name and form, and is called tamas. 
Matter is uncreated (aja). though its forms appear and dis- 
appear. 


At creation, from the tamas mahat appears ; from mahat ahamkara 
or bhatfidi From sattvika ahamk 5 ra anse the eleven senses, from 
the tSmasa, the five tanmatras, or five elements, and rajasahamkara 
helps both these processes i From ahamkara comes the subtle element 
of sound and then akaia . from akaia comes the subtle element of 
touch, and then air and so on for tlie other elements also From the 
qualities of sound, touch, etc, we mfer corresponding substance 
Sound 18 m all the elements The feelmg of touch is of three Iflna^ 
hot cold and neutral There are five colours, which are subject to 
changes under the action of heat The Vi&stSdvaitms do not admit 
any real space independent of akata, and argue that we fix rartam 
points m It as east where the sun rises and west wh^ it and 
Lasure proximity and distance from these standpoints < P^na or 
vital breath, is not to be confused with the senses, ^ut m 
wndition (avasthavitesa) of air.s Unlike the SSmkhya, the 
advaita holds that the development of prakrti is caused and controll 

by Kvara * 

Kala or time is given an independent place. It is fte 
form of all existence.? It is an object of perception Di 

> TatlvamukiSkalipa, t ri. 

1 S D S , iv ^ XatlvamuktSkalSpa, 1 48 , 

3 Sarvarthasiddht, i IJ. ^ SarvSrthaaddht, t 16 

7 ic.^idmg^to ru«vW, kaia .9 tattva^unyam. 
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material cause Suddhasattva belongs to tbe pure creation * The gross 
creation takes place m the order already ^entioned by meaM of 
prakrti, composed of the three gunas > For God, the creataon of tte 
world IS said to be mere Ida or sport 3 The metaphor of Ida brags 
out the dismterestedness, freedom and joy underlymg the act ot 
creation It enables Kamanuja to insist on the absolute freedom and 
mdependence of God Nature and souls are instruments of God s 
play, and cannot at any time ofier any resistance to ms wiU me 
whole drama is undertaken by the Lord at his own sweet will * 


Samkara’s difficulty, that from Brahman, which is absolute 
perfection, the world of imperfection cannot be said to t^e 
its nse, at any rate that it is impossible for the finite mind 
to account for the nse of the fimte from out of the infimte, 
does not trouble Ramanuja, smce he is wilhng to accept on 
the authority of the Sruti that the finite spnngs from the 
infinite. What the Sruti says must he capable of bemg 
logically determined Does it or does it not depend on the 
will of God that there be unevolved matter and immatenal 
souls ^ It IS quite true that these given elements, on which 
the divine will is dependent in creation, are not given from 
outside, as Madhva beheves, but inhere in God as his modes. 
At any rate, the will of God is dependent on then pre-emstence. 
It IS theoretically possible to imagme that with a different 
kind of matenal the world could have been shaped better 
God could not choose the best of all possible worlds, but was 
obhged to make the best of the given one Brahman has 
absolutely non-conditioned existence,! which is not the case 
vdth non-inteUigent matter, which is the abode of change and 
the souls imphcated in matter But it is difficult to conceive 
how Brahman could be supposed to be unchangeable in view 
of the changing conditions of his attributes, souls and matter 


* The Bengal School of Vai5tia.vism accepts this scheme, but substitutes 
for Visnu and Lak^mi, Kfsna and I^ha 

' The PaScaratra SamhitHs admit an mterroediate creation also 

3 Cp Krlda hater idam sarvam; agam, hare viharasi kriija kantukair- 
iva jantubhih , and also the Sutra, lokavat tu lUa kaivalyam. 

* Svasamkalpakrtam (R B G . i 25) Cp 

“ God tastes an infinite joy 
In infimte ways " (Browning Paracelsus.) 

S Ninipadhikasattn, 1 i 2 Cp SrulaprahSirka Kenapi pannama- 
vifc?cha tattadavasthasya satta sopadhilmsatta, ato nirupadhikasatta 
nimkaratvam. 
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existence %vhich is theirs from all eternity, and cannot be 
mte y W into BMtam Ttay have a sort of 
subsistence which is enough to enable them to develop m 
their own Jmes. They exist in two different conditions ivSnch 
periodically alternate, tlie first being a subtle state when 
they do not possess the qualities by which they are ordinarily 
knou-n. when there is no distinction of individual name and 
form, when matter is uncvolved (avyakta) and intelligence is 
con(racfcd_ (samkuata).^ It is the state of pralaya when 
Braliman is said to be in a causal condition (karanavastha) 
when creation takes place on account of the iviU of the lord, 
subtle matter becomes gross and souls enter into connection 
with material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of eastence, and 
their intelligence undeigoes a certain amount of eiqiansion 
(vikasa). Braliman, \nth souls and matter thus manifested, 
is said to be in tlie effect condition (karyavastha) Creation 
and destruction are only relative and signify different states 
of the same causal substance, namely Brahman ' Souls and 
matter have a tivofold existence, a causal existence and an 
effect existence. In tlieir causal existence the souls are 
unmatenalised and nature is in equipoise, but when the 
time for creation comes, the souls, under the influence of their 
karma, disturb the equihbrium of the three gunas,andprakrti 
works out the fruits of their karma under divme providence 
It is to enable the souls to undergo the eiqieriences for which 
their deeds have entitled them that creation is brought about 
God creates the world to suit the karma of the souls. In this 
sense God’s creative act is not independent or absolute » 


Accoidmg to the Paficaratra account, a distmction is made between 
pure creation (^uddhasrsh} and gross creation The former is not so 
much a creation as the everlasting expression of the mwardness of 
God's being, wherem the qualities of God, omniscience fifiana), lord- 
ship centred in unimpeded activity (aiivaiya), power to onginate the 
cosmos (taWa), strength to support all (bia), cbangelessness (viiya) 
and the divine self-sufficiency and splendour (te3as) manifest them- 
selves These qualities form the body of Vasudeva and Laksmi, or 
of VSsudeva associated with Laksmi The Vyuhas and the VibhavM 
also belong to the pure creation Vaikuntha, which has for i 

■ u I 34-3S- 


« See K B G , xiii. a , ix. 7. 
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variation and that derived from the changes of his body is 
not intdhgibly stated 

RamSnu]a protests vigorously against the doctnne of 
maya and the phenomenabty of the world If the distinc- 
tions of the world are due to the imperfections of man’s imnd, 
then, for God, there should be no such distmctions , but 
scnpture tells us that God creates the world, allots to different 
souls their rewards, thus indicating that God reckons with 
the world of distmction. It cannot be said that the multi- 
pliaty is unreal, even as a mirage is ; for the latter is unreal 
because our activity prompted by it is unsuccessful ; but not 
so the activity based on the perception of the world. Nor 
IS it logical to urge that the reality of the world, testified by 
perception, is sublated by the testimony of the scnpture ; 
for the spheres of perception and scripture are quite difierent, 
and so they cannot contradict each other > AU knowledge 
reveals objects.* To say that objects do not exist, simply 
because they do not persist, is rather strange. The argument 
involves a confusion between opposites and distincts Dis- 
tmction is not demal. Where two cognitions are mutually 
contradictory, then both cannot be real. " But jars, pieces 
of doth and the like do not contradict one another, smce 
they are separate in place and time. If the non-existence of 
a thmg IS cogmsed at the same time and the same place 
where and when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual 
contradiction of two cogmtions But when of a thing that 
is perceived m connection with some place and timp the 
non-existence is perceived m coimection with some other 
place and time, there arises no contradiction." 3 In the 
example of mistaking the rope for a snake, the cognition of 
non-existence arises m connection with the given place and 
tune So there is contradiction. But if an object perceived 
now does not exist at another time and place, we' cannot 
rush to the conclusion that the thing is unreal Both Saihkara 


padarthagr51u pratyaksam, iastram tu 

sa’^^taratmatvasatyatvadyanantavi&savaviiista 

«“^Pratyak,ayor na vorodhai. ( 

* AithaprakS&s 
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These modes (prakaras) change from a subtle to a gross con* 
dition and vice versa, and Ramanuja is obhged to concede 
that I^vara is also subject to change.* Ramanuja makes the 
finite the attribute of the infinite. From this view it should 
follow that the infimte cannot exist without Us attnbute, 
and so the attribute is necessary to the infinite Yet FSmlnuja 
is unable to concede it in view of the many opposed scnptural 
texts. Commenting on the passage, “ These bemgs are not 
in me," » Ramanuja says : " By my will I am the supporter 
of all bemgs, and yet there is no help to me from any of these 
beings " " No kind of help whatever is contnbuted by these 
towards my existence "3 The existence of the world is 
completely immaterial to the divme being Such a view is 
hardly consistent with Ramanuja’s general position, that the 
world has its basis in the nature of God Commenting on 
the passage of the Gita that “ I enjoy whatever is ofiered 
with devotion, be it a leaf or a flower," Ramanuja observes. 
" Even though I remain m the enjoyment of my own natipl, 
unbounded and mestimable bliss, I enjoy these as if I obtained 
a beloved object which hes far beyond the path of my desire ” < 
God is ready to acquire some happmess through the willing 
devotion of his devotees, though he is not equally ready to 
be touched by the pam and the sufiermg of others If the 
souls are parts of the Lord, then the latter must be afflicted 
by the pam caused to the soul in its expenences, even as 
the individual suffers from the pain affecting his hand or 
foot. So the supreme Lord would suffer more pam than the 
souLS But Ramanuja contends that the suffermg o e 
souls does not pollute the nature of God If 
creation, maintenance and destruction give God ^ 

we to think that God’s dehght is capable of modifiraW 
and is increased by these operations? Gods natoe « 
transcendent spmt is one of delight, and the modi&^oM 
of his attnbutes also add to his joy. As &e rdahon e 
soul and body is not logically determmed, the ration 

. 

i E.B G., IX. »6. 
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XY 

Ethicai, akd Reugious Life 

The jivas in samsaxa, vrith their souls shrouded in bodies, 
are like isLmders ■who live unconscious of the sea. They 
beheve that they are not so much modes of God as products 
of nature. On account of its past deeds, the soul finds itself 
confined in a matenai body, its inner light obscured by the 
outer darkness. It mistakes the garment of nature for its 
true sdf, attributes to itsdf the qualities of the bod5^ loves 
the fleeting pleasures of human existence as true bliss, and 
turns its face away from God. The downfall of the soul is 
due to karma and a'vidj'fl, which bring about its embodiment. 
The connection of soul, which is pure spirit, uith matter is 
the degradation of the souL Its sin is not merdy a check 
to Its own upward progress, but is also an offence against 
God A'vidya has to be displaced by ridya, or the intuition 
that God is the fundamental self of all 

Ramanuja grants to the in^-vidual souk freedom to act 
according to then own ■will. So far as re^onsibih'ty is con- 
cerned, each indi'vidual k an other to God, a difierent person. 
When the soul fails to recognke its dependence on God, God 
help it to rplise the truth by the machinery of karrna^ which 
inflicts pu n is h me n ts on the soul, th'us reminding it of its 
smful efiorts Through the operation of the indwelling God, 
^e sold recognises its sinfulness and entreats God for help, 
m Ramanujak philosophy great emphask k placed on the 
conruction of sin and man’s re^nsibilify for it. Yamuna- 
carya describes himself as " the vessel of a thousand sins " 
and implores the grace of God The Vaifnava faith does not 
encourage tapas or austerities , 

As a theist. Ramanuja believes that salvation k possible, 
not throng jfiana and karma, but through bhakti and prasada 
tgmce). Jnana, in the scriptures, stands for dhyana, or medi- 
nididhyasana or concentrated contemplation.^ 
isnaicti IS gamed through concentration on the truth that 


* 111. ^ z6. 
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aid Ramanuja lay stress on the logic of identity only 
Ramanuja believes that a true identity imphes distinction 
and determination, though not contradiction and denial 
Ramanuja urges several objections against the Advaita 
doctrine of avidya. What is the seat (airaya) of avidya? 
It cannot be Brahman, who is full of perfections It cannot 
be tlie individual, who is the product of avidya. Avidya 
cannot conceal Brahman, whose nature is sdf-lummosity. If 
self-luminous consciousness, which is without object and 
without substrate, becomes through the influence of an imper- 
fection residmg withra itself conscious of itself as connected 
with numberless objects, is that imperfection real or unreal 7 
It is not real, according to Advaita, it cannot be unreal, 
according to Ramanuja, smce it is something permitted by 
God himself. In human knowledge, where something unmam- 
fested becomes manifested, we may assume the existence of 
some entity wluch hindered the manifestation But there 
is no need to attnbute to Brahman any such defect, Agam, 
if avidya involves Brahman also m its meshes, then universal 
falsehood will alone be tlie reahty, and we cannot escape 
from it. The nature (svarupa) of avidya cannot be logically 
determmed It is neither real nor unreal To say that a 
thing is indefinable (aiurvacaniya) is illogical No means ra 
knowledge (pramSna) testifies to the existence of avidya 
Neither perception nor mference nor revelation estabhshes it 
In the scnptures maya is used to indicate the wonderful 
power possessed by God, who has nothmg to do with an 
eternal unreal avidya. On the Advaita view, even the scn^ 
tures are a part of the world-error, and the whole fomdabon 
of knowledge is destroyed If cessation (mvartana) avidya 
takes place by means of the knowledge of Bratoan devoid of 
attnbutes and qualities, then it cannot take place, since su<* 
knowledge is impossible. The abolition ^ ' 

which IS a concrete reality, cannot be brought J 

aMract knowledga The world, forsooth, ^ ^ 

meaningful to be hghtly dismissed as a mere « 

avidya The real avidya to which we are 
vowi of illusion which makes us beheve that we ourseiv 
and the world are independent of Brahman. 

« SB,ii 2 33 / * 3^' 
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training of the will as well as the intellect.^ It is knowledge 
of God as weU as obedience to his Bhakti is loving 

God with all onr mind and with ail our heart. It finds its 
culimnation m an mtuitive realisation of God 3 

Bhakti and moksa are organically related, so that at every 
stage of bhakti we are perfecting oursdves Bhakti is salva- 
tion m becoming, and is regarded as superior to the other 
methods, smce it is its own reward (phalarupatvat) < The 
soul becomes through bhakti more and more viiidly conscious 
of Its relation to God, until at last it surrenders itself to God, 
who is the soul of its soul. Then there is no longer self-love 
or self-seeking, since God has taken the place of self and the 
whole life is transfigured Nammalvar says : “ In return 
for thy great and good gift — ^the mmglmg of my spnit with 
thme— I have entirely yidded up my spirit to thee.” 5 Every 
drop of one’s blood, every beat of one’s heart, and every 
thought of one’s brain are surrendered to God. It is a case 
of '• I yet not I.” Bhakti is distinguished into formal (vaidhi) 
and supreme (mukhya). The formal is the lower phase, 
w'here we indulge in pra 3 'ers, ceremonies and image-worship. 
Ail these help the soul onward, but cannot by themselves 
save the soul. We must worship the supreme ; for nothing 
else, in the last analysis, can serve as the object of 
meditation.® 


Prapatti is complete resignation to God,? and is, according 

^ » JnSnakaimanugilUtam bhaktiyogam (R B G , Introducbon) Dhipriti- 
rupa bhaktih [TaitvamuhtSftalSpa) 

• In yedSrthasamgraha, Rimanuja distingnishes between sadhana-bbakb 
and pai 5 -bhakb , The former mcludes control of body, nund and speech 
performance of one's duties, study, non-attachment, etc. 

j 1 . * * e Narada Bhahti Siitra, p. 26 

J n 3 4 

® Ramanuja quotes a teacher to the eSect: " From Brabms to a tuft 

J’* subject to samsaia due to 

twL of meditation, smce 

taey axe all m ignorance and subject to samsara,” i, 1. 1, 

Abrabmastambaparyanta jagadantarvyavasthilab 
Pramnab kannajanitasamsaravasavartinab 

Yatas tato na te dbyane dhyamnam npakarabab 
Avidyantargatas sarve te bi samsaxagocarah 
h Introduction to ch vu and vn, t4 Six factors an. d,. 

of quahties which wotld 

Cond..,.^ \ offermg to God (anukujyasya sampattih) , (2) avoidance o' 

not acceptable to God (pratikulj-asya %-arjanam) , (3) faith that 
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God is our innermost self and that we are but modes of his 
substance. But such jnana cannot be had unless the bad 
karma is destroyed. Work undertaken in a dismterested 
spirit helps to remove the past accumulations. So long as 
karma enjoined m the scriptures is undertaken with a s elfish 
motive, the end cannot be gamed. The results of ceremomal 
observances are transitory, while the result of the knowledge 
of God is indestructibie (aksaya) ; but if we perform work 
in the spint of dedication to (^d it helps us m our effort 
after salvation.^ Work performed in such a spirit develops 
the sattva nature and helps the soul to see the truth of 
things. The two, jnana and karma, are means to bhakti, or 
the power which tears up our selfishness by the roots, gives 
new strength to the will, new eyes to the understanding and 
new peace to the souk 

Bhakti or devotion is a vague term extending from the 
lowest form of worship to the highest life of reahsation. It 
has had a continuous history in India from the time of the 
]?^g-Veda » to the present day. Bhakti, in Ramanuja, is man’s 
reaching out towards a fuU^ knowledge of God quietly and 
meditatively. He insists on an elaborate preparation for 
bhakti, which indudes viveka, or discrimination of food 
vimoka, or freedom from all else and longing for God ; abhyasa, 
or continuous thinking of God , kxiyS, or doing good to others < , 
kaiyaija, or wishing well to all , satyam, or truthfulness , arja- 
vam, or integrity , daya, or compassion , ahimsa or non-wolcncc ; 
H 5 na or charity ; and anavasada, or cheerfulness and hope.5 
Thus b>»akri is not mere emotionalism,* but includes tlie 


r Tadarpitatlulacarata fNaiada • BhakU Sutra, V.J9)- ^ 

• Cp. "AU my thoughts, scctmg bappiuc.^, extol Indra ^ 

hun- ttey embrace him as wives embrace a fair young 
ftTdi^^gii-er of gifts, that he may help me My mind is J? 

thife, Indra,^d does not turn from thee ; on thee I rest my desire, O 

“• *' 

to forefathers, human soaety and animal crcabon 

5 S D S . IV. . „ - u«oa bi 

« Svapne^i-ara. commentmg on the worf -a „anl u u rtt:'! 

C^: Bbnd attachment is c. 

bhakti. 
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ever distinct from God he worsMps is 

becomes absorbed m God * We find in the God of 

mta an mtimately human feelmg He is noUree ), 

as he is subject to the will of his devotees (bhaktaparadhina). 

Without the church of his saints, God does not ttok much 

of himself. 3 A striking feature of the Bhagavata is the ideahsa- 

tion of the story of Krsna and the gopis The legend is tra^- 

formed into the ideal of bhakti and, as we shaU see, the later 

sects of Vaisnawsm are influenced by it. 

Vaisnava devotion has used the most intimate human relations 
as symbols oi the relation of man and God God is viewed as the 
teacher, the fnend. the father, the mother, the chilib and even as tte 
beloved The last is stressed by the Alvars, the Bhagavata 
and the Bengal school of Vai$navism In the best love, as m bhakti, 
to hve in the presence of the beloved is the highest happiness and 
creative productivity , to live without him or her is pam and despair 
and barrenness We think that the use of the symbolism of love is 
wrong because we assume that sensual attraction is all in all in love , 
but in true love there is little of sensual attraction Many women, 
as well as some men, who m love are above the level of beasts, will 
protest that love is not a mere search after new sensations In true 
love, the two souls trust each other more than all others they have 
met or known before. The lover is ready to fight the world, endure 
all privations and feel happy in poverty, exile and persecution, for the 
sake of the beloved Even if he or she is sundered from the other 
through many difficulties, so that reunion seems remote, nay impos- 
sible, yet he or she cannot afford to lose the other and, at the nsk of 
losing everything else, keeps alive the eternal link created by mutual 
love which cannot be broken even by death The stones of Sita and 
Savitri, Damayanti and Sakuntala have burnt this lesson into the 
heart of India No wonder the Indian Vai?nava looks upon God as 
hi3 beloved, 4 and tries to redirect to God the passions, longings and 
transports of human love Ttie bhaktas feel helpless and restless when 
they lose the presence of God, for nothing else can satisfy them In 
many of their hymns we find the cry of the heart for God, the sense- 


' BhSgavata, ui 25 33 * ix 4 67 

J Naham atmanam aSaste madbhaktair sadhubhir vina (ix 4 6) Cp 
Bhaktaprano hi ca krsnapranS hi vaj?navah [NaradapaUcaralva, u 36) 

< Cp Sa eva v^udevo 'sau sak^^t puru^a ucyate 

Strlprayam itarat sarvaxn jagad brahmapurassaram 
Ihc supreme Lord is the only man , all others, from BrahmS downwards 
are women, i e depend on him and long to be united mth him. Cp also 
Svamitvatmatva^S^tvapumstvadyas svainino guuab 
Svcbhyo dasatvadehatva^satvastritvad^yinah 


VOL U 
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to the Bhagavatas. the most effective means for gammg 
salvation It is open to all, the learned as Jl S thf 
Ignorant, the high as well as the low, while the path of bhakti 
involvmg as it does ]nana and karma, is confined to the three 
upper classes But anyone, after tabng instruction from a 
preceptor, may fling himself on the bosom of God and take 
refuge in him According to the Southern school (Tengalais) 
which follows more closely the tradition of the Alvars, prapatti 
IS the only way to salvation, and no more effort on the part 
of the devotee is necessary. God saves the soul who has 
utterly surrendered himself to him. The Northern school 
(VadagaJais) holds that prapatti is .one w'ay of reachmg the 
goal, and not the only way For them human effort is an 
essential factor in salvation The individual who has qualified 
himself by karma, jnana, bhakti and prapatti wms the favour 
of the Lord This school upholds the markatanyaya, or the 
monkey theory, smee the young monkey is to exert and 
stick to the mother , while the Southern holds the marjara- 
nyaya or the cat theory, smee the kitten is taken up by tlic 
cat with its mouth This school holds that nothing depends 
on man’s effort, for the grace of God selects tlic individuals 
to be freed It also believes that the soul is seized by God 
in one supreme act, which need not be repeated, wMe the 
Northern section msists on the continuous offering of the soul 
to God 


In the Bltagavaia Pumna bhakti is less restrained m its 
character than in Ramanuja. A certain tendency to extrava- 
gant enthusiasm marks the opening of the religious sense in 
men. The individual undergomg the conversion of the soul 
has the shudder of awe and delight In the Bhagavata bhakti 
is a surging emotion which thnlls the whole frame, choka 
speech, and leads to trance The Bhagavata is indifferent to 
sacnficial observances and declares that we must love God 
for his own sake and not for any reward. It admits that 
uraon svith God is open to any mdmdual, if he car&s for it. 
He can obtain it through bhakti, but the soul who remains 


God vould protect him >l^v 5 sa^l), {4) ."ippei! for protKtioa 

(goptrtvavaranam), (5) a feeling of one’s own littlcnc<is (Lltpiniim). rr 
(6) absolute surrender (atmasamaipanamj. The last is one uitli propa 
though the others are means to it 
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sancSoa of the scriptnie, aad the grace of God is not in the 
keeping of any man. For one vho is deep in devotion there 
is nather scripture nor mle.* Eamancja preaches equaii^ 
in vorsbip and proclaims that bhakti transcends ail caste 
distinciions. He admitted the pariahs to the temple at 
Makote. But it is by no means clear that he vras prepared 
for a vrhoiesaie defiance of the accepted order. Out of 
deference to tradition he concedes that freedom is open only 
to fire three upper dasses, and others vill have to work their 
way up and wait for the nest birth. We cannot, therefore, 
say that he was in full sympathy with the logical implications 
of Ms teaching. A later k'aisnava teacher, I^mananda 
(thirteenth century), protested against caste distinctioas 
Let no man," he says, " ask a man's caste or sect. Whoerer 
adores God is God’s own." His apostolate of about twelve 
included a Brahmin, a hsxber, a leather-worker, a Rajput 
and a woman. Caitanya preached the religion of devotion 
and love to all men irrespective of caste or dass. In South 
Ih^, on the other hand, Vedinta De^ika emphaased ritual- 
istic relipon.* Again and again, throu^out the history of 
Indian civilisation, protests were made against the rigidity 
of caste ; but all these protestant movements have not^ bem 
able to check, in any cojasiderable degree, its sway on the 
uatioaal mind. 


XVI 


Mossa 

"o Ramanuja, is not the disappearance 
1 Ore sdf, but its rdease from the limiting barriers. For 
^pje^ce of the sdf wfll be the dstructioa of the real 
^vsatt-E^anasa).3 One substance cannot pass over into 

a Jas-y rise, there 
’TU aitm>s be an almignty power, an eternal love for him 

* tiaivs. na cs krEr^s:^, 

T tT**^*^ Eiasisivajca yzs iszn. wT!asghr& vartste 

^2 ti* cia:!tsr m . 

j j. j f <^-:j-a=.^..c_u2:a n Rsrs^. sjr;, ssSrc. 

* Tssr J p ircj-a, B, jy. 
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rf dev^tating desolation in his absence, the antiapated joy in his 

undefined, of the preciousness of 
we.^ In tte rapt utterances of the Vaisnava saints, -ne feel the 
ecstatic of the mystic desirous of union with God in a spiritual 
s^e Thou splendid light of heaven.” cnes NammSlvar, "thou 
^ in my heart meltmg and consuming my spirit Wien sligTl j 
beorae one with thee ? " * Deep attachment to God results m an 
mdiSierence to all else » 


The Hmdu devotee does not seek to destroy desire, but attempts 
to lift it from earth to heaven, seeks to withdraw it from creation 
that he may centre it on the Creator Manavala says : " The pleasure 
which^ arises for the ignorant from sense-objects, the same is called 
bhakti when directed to God ; in the case of Mammalvar, this bhakti 
has become love for the beautiful Lord, hence for Alvais there anses 
the * love ’ type of devotion *’ J While many of those who employ 
the symbolism of bridegroom and bnde are free from all traces of 
eroticism and morally impeccable, it cannot be denied that there were 
abuses of it < But such abuses were deviations from the normal path 


The distinctions of caste do not touch the nature of the 
soul At best they belong to the bodies and determine the 
duties which the drSerent individuais owe to soaety But 
caste has nothing to do with the qualities of souk Some 
of the Alvars worshipped by the Brahmins were Sudras 
Ramanuja alIo^vs that no distmetions should be made among 
the lovers of God 5 He admits that those outside the airamas 
are ehgible for the knowledge of Brahman ® Strictly speaking, 
the rehgion of bhakti or devotion, and prapatti or submi«sion, 
requires no priest, for the ofEenng of love does not need the 


« TtnivSymtyx, v. lo. i. 

» Anuragad viragah The way of bhakti has in it four raoiTments 
(i) The desire of the soul when it turns towards God and the strainincr of 
the emotions towards bun , (*) the pam of love unrealised , (3) the deii?!it 
of love possessed and the play of that delight , and (4) the eternal enjoy- 
ment of the divine lover which is the heart of divme bliss. 


3 ya prJtir asti vi|a} eyv avivekabhajam 

SaiiacjTite bhavati bbaktjpadabhidheja 
Bhaktis to tama iha tatkamanryarDpo 
Tasman muner ajani LimnkavJkjabhangl 

IDraii t^opantfaisan ) 


5 Cp ’x£li te?a jStiwdjarupakuladhanaknyadibhfidah (Mirada Bha '1 

Su'.ra, p. 72 Cp also 

^ vapaco ’pi mahiplla visnnbhakto dnj.Mhil ah 
ViTpubhaktivihlaas tu jatif ca ivapacadliamah a a r ; 


S ill- 4 36; 1 3 32-39 
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The city of God consists of a number of souls who do not 
simply repeat one another The forms which they assume 
are due to the pure matter (viiuddhasattva) Through its 
aid the hberated souls give shape to their thoughts and 
wishes. At the end of the play — such a thing can be con- 
ceived — each individual soul will have become perfect and 
yet be regarded as an adjective of the Absolute The Absolute, 
which is one self, by virtue of its immanent principle, becomes 
an interrelated unity of selves without bemg the less one 
self. It has a soaal character about it Each one of the 
society of selves aims at no selfish mterest, but at the umversal 
bemg 

The Vihstadvaita philosophy distmguishes two classes of 
the released those who are mtent on service to God on 
earth and so do it in heaven, and those (kevalins) who are 
altogether isolated from the rest, smce they achieved their end 
by constant meditation on the real nature of their own soul 

The picture of the heaven where the redeemed souls dwell 
is not much different from the usual description * It only 
differs m details of dress, custom and landscape from the 
paradise of the popular imagmation There are streams of 
hving waters, trees laden with dehcious fruits, gentle breezes 
and golden sunshine to dieer them. Amid these dehghts 
they sing and feast, hsten to the music of the heavenly choirs, 
and enjoy at times philosophic converse with one another. 
But such a vision of paradise does not satisfy the mystic 
wul, who cries out against the lonehness of bemg impnsoned 
w a particular nature He yearns to burst through the 
bamers of personahty and merge himself in the life and 
^ence of the umverse In his theory of moksa, Ramanuja 
does not do justice to the mystics, who thus hunger for 
beconung one with the supreme reality. For them a heaven 
painted in terms of earthly experience, however idealised it 
be, is not essentially different from that experience itself 

ough the soul sees God and God only, and is flooded with 
bis presence, she retains her mdividuahty and is still herself 
aud riot the object of her vision. A tendency to escape from 
on^lf into God has been the central motive of some seers 
w tne Upanisads, the Orphic brotherhood in ancient Greece, 

* NSradapaRcaraira, yi. 
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to reverence, worship and adore, RSmanuja, who ranks 
religious experience as the highest open to us, contends that 
it implies an " other ” The released soul attains the nature 
of God, though not identity with him * It becomes ommsaent 
and is ever having the intmtion of God.* It desires nothing 
else, and so has no chance of returning to samsarai It is 
egoity that is opposed to salvation, and not mdividuality 
The essential nature, though somethmg eternally accom- 
plished, is, in the state of samsara, obscured by avidya and 
karma The state of release means the unimpeded mani- 
festation of the natural quahties of intelhgence and bliss 
The released soul is said to be svarat in the sense that he is 
not subject to the law of karma < For Ramanuja there is no 
jivanmukti. One attains to fellowship with God after 
exhaustmg all karma and throwing off the physical body 
In the state of release the souls are all of the same type 
There are no distinctions there of gods, men, animals and 
plants In the world of samsara these distmcticms have a 
meanmg It is the connection with matter that gives unique- 
ness to the sou] But the souls can get nd of this connection, 
which IS not a natural one.5 It follows that the mdividuahty 
detennmed by bodily connections is not eternal. When it 
is shattered the soul is said to attain the nature of Brahman 
and manifest its own true nature. It does not develop any 


new character « ^ = 

In. the released condition the souls have all the perfection 
of the Supreme except m two pomts They are atomic m 
size while the supreme spint is all-pervadmg Thougn oi 
atormc size, the soul can enter mto several bodies 
nence different worlds created by t^e 
power over the creative movements of the world, which belong 

exclusively to Brahman.* 


I Brahmavo bhavah na tu svarSpail^ain sarvakala sarva- 

« PanpBnjaparabralimanubhavain Cp .. . „„„ vibhOti ecsb- 

vasthaigalilum, sarveSvaranai, aaanterog^ana, 

Sigajil onrum kurayamal, mrabiayabbogya mSka, visayikan 

rukkum " (linia^alrayasara, xxu). ^ S„,lapramhS. i * »' 

\ oa svarupakrtab (i * i) _ 


f IV 4 I 

» IV 4 17 
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substance and attnbute, Ramanuja attempts to bring out 
the reality of one and one existence only^ and assumlate 
the others to it Taking up the relation of Brahman to the 
quahties of sat, dt and ananda, Ramanuja argues that the 
unity of these attributes is not an absolute unity but one of 
inherence, te. relation, wherein distinction subsists between 
the substance and the attnbutes as well as between the 
attnbutes themsdves. God is the underlying substratum in 
which infinite attnbutes inhere. Ramanuja cannot escape 
from this condusion so long as he accepts logical judgment 
as providmg the due to the nature of ultimate reality All 
judgment is a synthesis of subject and predicate or substance 
and attnbute. But all affirmations deal with fimte objects, 
whose muty does not exceed the rdation of inherence; in 
fimte expenence we do not find the absolute unity We are 
impelled to transcend the world of change and fimtude in 
order to reach a reahty where the subject and the predicate 
are absolute The assumption of such a reality is the basis 
of all logical procedure. In judgment we try our best to 
brmg out the full nhture of reality by a senes of predications. 
But a string of abstractions caimot do justice to the wealth 
of reality unless we assume that the ultimate reality is thought 
as such It IS this absolute judgment that is impliat in our 
mmd from the first, that bemg and thought are one, 

_ Beyond the fact that the Absolute characterised by sat, 
at and ananda is a concrete one possessmg these distmctive 
attnbutes, Ramanuja does not tdl us how exactly these 
attnbutes are found organically related m the Absolute 
Itself. 


Between substance and attributes,* Brahman and the 
world, the relation is one of non-difference and not coinherence, 
or the latter denotes an inherent separateness. 

Are the souls and the world also one with Brahman ? 

sense? The dependence of the viSesanas or 
attnbutes is eternal and is connected with his essential 


* ^ydyastddhSiijafiaf p 96, 

relation of snbstance and attnbutes is an 
If the te n ^ ><Jcntical, the distinction is meaningless : 

rdatedt th mtemally by samavaya, this relation itseU must ta 

related to the terms, and so on ad tnfimtam 
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and some Chnstian and Sufi mystics They tiy to slough ofi 
not only tteir bodies but their personalities, and melt their 
so^s m God But there is no evidence that any mystic 
achiev^ such a goal In the nature of things, Ramanuja 
^ntends, evidence of such absorption into God is impossible 
He who has become God cannot return to teU us of his expe- 
rience ; he who narrates his story has not become God. 


XVH 


General Estimate 


■\^Tule the philosophy of Sariikara may have some attraction 
for those superior minds which shy at sentimental solutions 
of difhculties and seek their mtemal satisfaction m the 
disciphne of the will, which will enable them to bear with a 
Stoic calm the worst that drcumstances will inflict on them, 
even Samkara allows that the milhons of humanity crave for 
a God who has some heart about him. Ramanuja’s view is 
the hipest expression of the truth, though Samkara would 
add that the real is somethmg larger and better than our 
thinking has room for. We need not assume, Ramanuja 
contends, that what comes through religion is not the highest 
reality.* Theism of the type advocated by Ramanuja is 
what even Samkara allows in life and rehgion. It is the 
faith of Hinduism, whether in its Vaisnava, Smarta, Saiva or 
Sakta form It is strange that Western thinkers and cntics 
should overlook this striking fact and persist in foisting on 
Hinduism as a whole the theory of abstract monism » ^^’hl]e 
Ramanuja's statement is not in any way infenor to other 
forms of theism, it is not free from the difficulties mcident to 


the theistic outlook 

By the theory of the relation of visesj^ and viSesana, or 

» Cp Bradley ' " Tlie man who demands a reality more solid than that 
of the religious consmousness knows not what he seeks " 

> Hegel writes • " In the Eastern religions, the first condition is mat 
only the one substance shall, as such, be the true, and that the indmati 
neither can have within himself, nor can he attam to ^y true « 

far as he maintains himself as against the being m and for itself _ He 
have true value only through an idenbficatioa with its substance in win 
he ceases to exist as subject and disappears into unoonsciousness 
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alone is the imconditioiied. embodied self.”* The body of 
God is the material cause and the soul is the effident cause, 
and so ■we can say that God is both the material and the 
efficient cause of the ■world This distinction is to be main- 
tained; for Ramanuja belie^res that the changes of the body 
do not afiect the soul of God, even as the change of the 
jiva’s body do not afiect the Ksence of the jiva What, then, 
IS the essence of God ■which remains unchanged? MTiether 
in a subtle condition, as in pralaya, or a gross condition, as 
m creation, or an mdi^^’iduahsed though not imperfect con- 
dition, as m the state of release, the essence of Isvara difiers 
from that of the ■world It has also to be ^stingmshed from 
the nityaribhuti of Is\'ara. It is difficult to conceive the 
nature of the Absolute if we set aside the attributes of sat, 
at and ananda, which, after all, are only attributes. Yet if 
the attributes form the essential nature of God, then the 
process of change in them must also afiect his nat'ure. I^oes 
all this mean that God is not absolute actuality, but is himgplf 
m the making ? The distinction, finally, that the soul of God 
is the efficient cause and his body the material cause is 
untenable. We caimot take half a fowl for cooking and leave 
the other to lay eggs.* 

crux of all monism is the relation of the finite to the 
^^te. A sj^em of finite reals cannot itself be infinite 
We must have something over and above the finite. Rama- 
nuja comprehends aU aspects of the world imder the two 
categories of thought and matter, and finds that the two 
Me well adapted to eadi other, and so concludes that there 
directs the world process. Lo^c suggests it, 
regions consciousness confirms it. and so most of us accept 
« But it is not a solution of the problem. It is open to 
say that aU explanation is ■within the reality and not of it. 
« e can never say why the real is what it is. But even within 
^e real the relations are not logically determined if the 
^te IS equated with thought and matter, such opposed 
lactors c^ot belong to the same reality. Either the unity 
I the whole or the distinction of the attributes requires to 

modified Mhat Ramanuja does is to combine the two 

' Anandagiri on B S., L 2 . 8, 


sa eva mm* 
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f of Brahman is compromised by the un- 

infinitude of Its constituent factom If Brahman 

IS the relation between 
them. An etemd relation between them, whether essential 
or acadental will be an mexphcable mysteiy The self of 
Brahman is distmct from its body, and we can call it the 
unconditioned self 


The finite centres of expenence seem to be resolved, in 
Kamanuja’s scheme, mto movements m the life of God, If 
the Absolute is a perfect personahty mduding ah selves and 
the world, it is difficult to know how the finite selves, with 
their respective consciousnesses, umque meanmgs and values, 
are sustained. One self cannot be a part of another. Rama- 
nuja s Brahman is not only a supreme self, but an eternal 
society of eternal selves How can God both mclude and 
exclude the mdividual m the same ultimate sensed We may 
distmguish between God as distinct from the lesser spints 
who derive their being from him and the Absolute which 
comprehends all conceivable existence. God, spints and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone Yet R^anuja 
identifies God with the Absolute, beside which and beyond 
which nothing exists When he emphasises the monistic 
character of his system, he malces out that the supreme 
reality has the uraty of self-consaousness, and matter and 
souls are but moments m the bemg of that supreme spirit. 
When he is anxious to preserve the independence of the 
mdividual, he argues that the mdividual souls are all centres 
of consciousness, knowing subjects possessing self-conscious- 
ness, though their selfhood is denved from God 
Brahman is the matenal and the efficient cause of the 
universe of souls and matter. The changes relate to the body 
of God, while the soul (dehi) remains unchanged (nirvikara).* 
“Everythmg different from that highest self, whether con- 
saous or non-conscious, constitutes its body, while the self 


> Svarupanubandhitvena myatatvat (a 4 14). 
» TatfvanmilS&alSpa, lu is 
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to the pleasTire of God. The concrete univeiEal of certain 
Hegdian thinkers is a word which does not solve the problem 
but restates it The problem of philosophy is for them the 
relating in one whole of the eternal perfection of the Absolute 
and the endless process of the world. 

Ramanuja is anxious to conserve the permanent and 
independent reality of the indmdual souls, and vigorously 
protests against the view which reduces individuahty to a 
deluave appearance. "Within the one reality, which we may 
call the Absolute, a distinction is made between God, the 
individual souls and unconscious matter.* The Supreme is 
the soul of the individual jiva, since all things form the body 
of God » lihat Ramanuja takes for the soul is the empiricsd 
ego, which is something finite and has a before and an after. 
It is not much to the point to urge that all knowledge involves 
the distinction of subject and object. For tbig distinction is 
a relative one. In the case of vision, we distinguish the 
scene of sight as the object of viaon and the eye as the subject. 
So also in conscious experiencing we distinguish the content 
of consciousaess from its form and call the latter subject and 
the former object, though, strictly speaking, both these belong 
to the world of e:g}eiience. What Raminuja calls the subject 
IS not fte subject truly conceived as subject, but is a subject 
wluch is itself objectified and reduced to one of tiie many 
finite objects contained in experience.s 

Ramanuja saj-s that the individual soul is not afiected by 
the changes of its body.4 It is naturally pure. The d arTr 
shadows of materiality do but bide its glory, but do not 
Materialisation is but an accident which can be 
^en o2. This materialisation is the product of sin, but 
me pure soul cannot sin. So sin cannot be without the 


PP 2386)^* ^ Rashdall's visw {Theory of Good ard Eoil. voL ii, 
• Sacvaimau-St pratjragatmano 'py atma paramatma 

i-- essence of the mind’s 

Cd T “ spectator and spectacle, 

so “ “Object of espenence, the subject an ontdde onlooker. In 

stfoasai ’f it is no longer con- 

Io 3 geraaeE<fS?^^ ^°“Ser a subject but an object, no 

{L I. t^^^^'®^^'^nr^tvasthavicaWadayodliaro^ ji^-amna4)rianti 
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into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all of 
whose parts and elements exist in and through a supreme 
principle which embodies itself in them. The cntiasm 
directed against Samkara is that he elevates the Absolute to 
sucli a height that there is no path which leads down to the 
lowlands of humanity. Ramanuja intends to give us a more 
satisfymg unity whidi is neither an identity nor an aggregate 
of parts, but comprehends all differences and relations One 
may well ask whether such an absolute expenence is not an 
arbitrary fancy incapable of verification. We can combine , 
words so as to make a plausible statement, but it is doubtful 
whether there is a corresponding reahty. If the Absolute is 
supposed to be a transcendent diangdess existence, it is a 
problem how such an Absolute, which has no history, includes 
the time process and the evolution of the world Unless 
Ramanuja is wiUmg to explain away the immutable perfection 
of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perpetually changing 
process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot give m 
any satisfactory explanation of the relation of the soul of the 
Absolute to its body 

HoWr agam, are the mechanism of nature and the ^nere 
of souls combmed m the uraty ? It is all very weU to attempt 
to preserve the unity of the world as wdl as the distmctness 
of individuals But if our sorrows and strug^es, sms and 
imperfections are integral parts of the Absolute, ^d are 
eternally present to the divine mind as distinct consti uen 
of his unruffled beatific consciousness, are 
simply certain permanent elements m God’s mmd 
S hand, if we are separate individual, God must ^ 
separate from us The mere fact that we share m a coM 
life does not lessen our individuahty.x 
analogy of soul and body to indicate that J 

Sist hpart from the soul embodied m it. When the sod 
departs the body perishes Again, body exists o y ^ 

the soul. But if the analogy is pressed, it 
God IS all, and the souL, and body axe merely ms 
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forth, the whole mass of individual souls {cetanam jivavargam) 
into difierent bodies, divine, human, etc., corresponding to 
the desert of each soul, and finally itself entering according to 
its wish into these souls, so as to constitute their inner self 
(jivantaratma), evolved in all these aggregates names and 
forms, »« rendered each aggregate something substantial 
(vastu) and capable of being denoted by a word ” ' The jiva 
is thus a reflex of the whole reality Each ]iva has (i) the 
antaryamin Brahman, the light which hghteth every exist- 
ence , (2) the soul, which is the knowing subject ; and (3) the 
unconscious instruments through which the soul works. Each 
individual seems to be a trmity in umty, even as the supreme 
Brahman is* Brahman is the prototype, of which the indi- 
vidual IS the ectype , for each mdividual possesses in finite 
and material outhnes the supreme perfection of God Again, 
when the soul casts off the body and enters on the state of 
release, it seems to become a bare pomt of mere existence 
It IS not cut off from God, since the currents of divme life 
flow through it. Will there not be an overlappmg of these 
souls ? If not, what is it that distinguishes these souls from 
one another ? Are they substances in their own right, or 
mere qualities housed m the Absolute ? Eamanuja believes 
that each of these souls has a centrahty and has eigienences 
which it orgamses mto a unity, but the logic of it all seems 
to be rather weak. 


Ramanuja’s conception of the individual sdf reminds us 
^ the Scholastic theory of substance which Kant, in his 
Refutation of Rational Psychology, and Sanikara, in his com- 
m^tary on the Brahma Siiira, have attacked Ramanuja 
° M “ 3 - continuous self-identical entity which is eternal, 
wmle^ Sahara mamtains that the quality of continuous self- 
; atman. On Ramanuja’s view, it 

s (Mcult to know the relation between the continuous 
evelopment and the identical essence of the self. As in 
egel we have here an identity of process, an identity which 
IS said to persist m and through difference If the identity 
to affected by the passage from body 

ody, or by the periodic suspension of consciousness, it 


* i 1 13 


• AcijirvaviiijtapBTamatma (i j. 13'. 
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embodied soul, and there can be no embodied soul without 
sin. Ramanuja, hke other Hmdu thinkers, gets over the 
difficulty by the conception of a beginningless samsara. But 
this involves the pure spirituahty of the soul Sin and 
punidiment both belong to the objective series and have 
nothing to do with the pure subject, which cannot sm ; but 
if the soul can sin, then it means that it is already connected 
with matter, and it is not the pure soul but the empirical 
ego. When it is said that the object series is beginningless, 
we get the pure spint on the one side and the object on the 
other, both bebg absolute existents, smce they find no 
explanation outside themselves The soul is pure in itsdi; 
the body hangs on to it. How does this happen ? 

What is the relation of the self to knowledge ? Are they 
difierent or are they one ? H they are different, then espe- 
nence of pleasure or pain at a certain pomt in the body viU 
belong to knowledge and not to self, and so the self iwll not 
be able to feel pleasure or pain We cannot say ffiat know- 
ledge is a function (vyapira) of the self, for then it 
caused But, in Ramanuja, knowledge is eternal and mde- 
pendent, and not a product, if the self and knowledge are 
one, then even the self wiU be liable to eiqpansion and con- 
traction But the atomic soul cannot eigiand and contract. 
The relation between the self, which is itself made up ol 
consaousness,^ and knowledge, is not clearly conceived ihe 
self IS filled with consciousness, and has also for its quauty 
consciousness.* "Knowledge is distinct from the knou-mg 
subject whose quality it is, as smell whiA “ . 

quality of earth is distinct from earth 3 But 3 

admits that m deep sleep there i 

does not relate itself to objects 4 The nature of 
Lch knowledge as pure consaousness, which, now and then, 

“toK; jlva to io «ot ftoe W 

diBrnWes KamSiajisays: " con- 

to Uo mmy. It thoieoion ™t forth 

sistmg of ato, trater, etc., mtioduccd m this Mono, 

1 VijnSnamayo hi jIto na buddhimatiain (i i 13)- ^ ^ 

: “d,z. 
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with no depth of soul may be blind to the wonders of God’s 
ways, and may have offered us a seemingly simple solution. 
Not so Ramanuja, who gives us the best type of monotheism 
conceivable, mset with touches of immanentism.* 

REFERENCES. 

Ratnanuja’s commeataiy on the Brahma Sutra: Thibant’s ET. 
S B E , XLVm 

Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahma Sutra Rangacarya's E T 
Ramanuja’s commentary on the Bhhgavad Gita: Govmdacarya’s 
ET. 

YatindramatadipikS ; Govmdacarya’s E T. 

SDs.ch. rv. 

‘ The Sagnna Brahman of Samkara and the hrahmaloka answer to 
Ramanuja's Vi^nu and vaikuntha Samkara presses the pomt that these 
conceptions, though the highest open to us, are not the highest in them- 
selves. This reservation makes tittle diSerence so far as life is concerned. 
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follows that the bodily relation, memory and consciousness, 
are not fundamental to the nature of the self. We cannot 
understand what the permanent unchangmg nature of the sdf 
is to which all the known eiqienences are irrelevant. We 
seem to be reduced to an abstract monadism where terms 
like personal identity, continuity of consciousness, iimnor- 
tahty and pre-existence are meaningless The abstract monad 
has little to do with the concrete living self of experience 
It is an assumption to hold that the simple colourless unit 
called the self is different A each individual We are obhged 
to admit that there is a fundamental atman in eachmdividual, 
which is somehow related to a fluid historical development 


Samkara and Ramanuja are the two great thinkers of the 
Vedanta, and the best quahties of each were the defects of 
the other. Samkara’s apparently and logic made his system 
unattractive rehgiously ; Ramanuja’s beautiful stones of the 
other world, which he narrates with the confidence of one who 
had personally assisted at the origination of the world, cany 
no conviction. Samkara's devastating dialectic, which traces 
all— God, man and the world—to one ultimate consciousness, 
produces not a httle curling of the bps in the followers of 
Ramanuja Saihkara’s followers outdo the master, and bring 
his doctrine perilously near atheistic mmitahsm. The fol- 
lowers of Ramanuja move with as much Olympian assurance 
through the chambers of the Divme mind as Milton through 
the halls of heaven Yet Ramanuja had the gr^tness of a 
religious genius. Ideas flowed in on him from various sourc® 
—the Upani§ads and the Agamas, the Puranas _^d the 
Prabandham— and he responded to them all with some 
side of his religious nature AU their different elements are 
held together in the indefinable unity of rebgious 
The philosophic spirit was strong in 
his rSigious need He tnes his best to reconcile the 
of the Religious feeling with the claims of logical 
If he did not succeed m the attempt to give w ^ systemati 
L self-contamcd philosophy of religion, it sh^d ^ 
us Much more remarkable is ^eep e^tn^ 

and hard logic with which he apparentiy 

laboured to bridge the yawning f ^^^nteUect 

conflicting claims of rehgion and philosophy A tJim mx 
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the seers who chalked out the path to freedom and bliss. 
These latter were influenced by the Vedic conception of 
Rudra and the Rudra-Siva cult of the Brahmanas, the Maha- 
hHrata and the S'MStcatara Upanisad.^ Besides thse, the 
twenfr-ei^t Saiva Agamas, especially the parts dealing with 
jfiana or knowledge, the hymns of the Saiva saints, and the 
worfa of the later theologians, form the chief sources of 
Southern Saivism. 


n 


Liteeatdke 


Twenty-eiglit Agamas are recognised,* of wMch the chief is 
piTiiVa , mdnding the section, dealing with knowledge called Mrgendra 
The Tamil saints ^fanikkavasagar (seventh cent in v a.d.) 
and Stmdarar refer to them. Saiva devotional literature 3 belongs to 
its penod from the fifth to the ninth centniies The Saiva hymns 
coapSed by Kambi Andar Kambi (ad. iooo) are collectively called 
TitnanraL The first part, known as Devaram, contains the bymnS 
of Sadibaadar, Appar and Soadarar ; of the others the most important 
IS TirnSsagatr. of llSnikkavasagar. Sefckitar’s PeriapitrS'oam (eleventh 
wHch describes the lives of the sistr-thiee Saiva saints, 
raatesas some valuable information. Meykand^s Sxi/njfMr.ahodhan: 
Unuveeath century i, regarded as an expansion of twelve verses of the 
iteaiava Agama, is the standard exposition of the Saiva Siddhfinta 
^sws Aiutaandi SivacSrya, the first of the forty-nine disciples of 
-^^der, is tiie author of the important work Stvajnar.asiddhiyar. 
^ brnapati's works (fourteenth century), Sisapra^SSam, Tine^ntl- 
are well Imown. The Saiva Siddhanta rested on the twofold 
aitiOT of the Vedas and the Agamas < and the systematic reconcilia- 
M of the two was undertalmn by Jfilakantha 5 (fourteenth century 


^ U., pp BS, iSS-o, 510 


issciipts' 

h2? xweaty^got saiva Agacas ia which the Pallava 

of states his faith, and it is said to belong to the end 

_wodd produced 3 richer devotional literature, 
Brace I'^th brilliance of imagination, fervonr of feeling and 

(Barnett : The Seart of Irdia p S2). 

S.-a-Eins ki StddrSrla D 7 p PS, S’ovember loii, p 205 

' '\Ths o^y real bools are the Vedas and the 
'B:: Asarese Vedas are general and ^ven qnt for all. 

“ataia to* revealed for the benefit of the biased, and they 

he Bheo Veda and the Vedfinta. Both are said 

bheds-T ^ ^ ^Bkantha vayam tu vedasivaga- 

5 s*« vn 1, ^ Psfyamah. Bra^irsiriiramsa, p 156 
«s Mlahaniha, i. r. 3. ' *■ J 



CHAPTER X 


THE SAIVA, THE SAKTA, AND THE LATER 
VAISNAVA THEISM 


Saiva SiddhSnta — ^Literature — ^Metaphysics, ethics and religion — ^The 
Pratyabhijna system of Kashmir — ^Saktaism — The dualism of Madhva 
— Life and literature — ^Theory of knowledge — God — ^Soal — Nature — 
God and the world — Ethics and religion — General estimate — ^Nimbarka 
and Ke£ava — Vallabha — Caitanya, Jiva GosvSmi and Baladeva. 


Saiva Siddhanta 

From the beginning the cult of Vajsnavism had for its chiei 
rival Saivism.J: which is even to-day a very popular creed m 
South India. While it prevailed in South India even before 
the Chnstian era, it received a great access of strength from 
its opposition to Buddhism and Jainism, which it, along with 
Vaisnavism, overcame about the fifth or the sixth century 
after Chnst. It elaborated a distinctive philosophy called 
the Saiva Siddhanta about the eleventh century A.D. Dr Pope, 
who gave much thought to this system, regards it as " the 
most elaborate, mfluential, and undoubtedly the most intrinsi- 
cally valuable of all the religions of India ” » While th^e 
axe striking similarities between the Siddlianta and the 
Saivism of Kashmir, we cannot say that the former owes 
general structure or essential doctrmes to 
earhest Tamil works, hke ToMppiam, refer to the Anvars 

. Madhava's S D S refers to four schools of Smvism of ’ 

pp 488-489 

• Ttntvasagant, p ixav. 
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Siva for its first canse, iakti for its instramentai cause, and 
maya for its material cause. As sound fills all the notes of 
a tone, or flavour pervades the fruit, so God, by his sakti, 
pervades the vrhole rrorld so fully that he does not appear 
to be diSerent from it. God is the soul of which the universe 
of nature and man is the body. He is not identical with 
them, thou^ he dwells in them and thev in him. Non- 
dualism does not mean oneness (ekatva), but insqiarability. 

Sh-a is everlasting, since he is not limited by time. He is 
ommpresent. He worts throu^ his fekti, which is not 
unconscious but consdous energy — the very body of God 
This body is composed of the five mantras,^ and subserves the 
five functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
tmverse, obscuration or embodiment (tirodhana) and libera- 
tion of the souls. His knowledge is ever-diining and imme- 
date. According to the Paudraia Agama, Sakti, called 
Knudalim (the coiled), or suddhamaya, is that from which 
Siva dmves his functions and in which his hang is grounded. 
»-akti is the intermediate Hut between Siva pure conscious- 
ass and matter the unconsdous. It is the upadhi, the 
cause of the diSerentiation of Siva’s functions.s It is the 
cause of the bondage of all beings from Ananta, who is nest 
^ Sxva, downwards, and also of thdr release. Sakti, 
oftm called Uma, is but the refies of Siva, and not an inde- 
^dat edsteace. The Absolute in itself is called Siva, and 
c ^ objects is called SaML the 

^ only the Absolute of metaphysics, but 
ih He is the saviour and guru, and he assumes 

^ form out of his great love for mankind. He is the God 
01 iove.3 

trfS fbe pasu, Hterahy cattle, the 

So fs not thdr creator, ance thev axe 
“ distinct from the body, which is an 
experience (bhogya). Its presence is 
gjj ‘ . ^ora the facts of memory and recognition. It is 
omnipresent, constant, consdous actor. It is the abode 

^ ^3 ‘'^^madera, A^oie, Tsl^raicja and liana, Cp. Tait. Arajj., 

• Peusisra dgarra, S. 1. 

i- 1 : XaHaavaaii KRai : p. 277. 
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ad), who wrote a commentary on the Brahm Sutra, interpreting 
that work in tJie light of the Saiva system He accepts generally tlie 
standpoint of Ramanuja, and protests agamst the absolute identity or 
absolute distinction of God on idle one side and the souls and the 
world on the other ' The supreme is Siva, with his consort Amba, 
having for his body the conscious and unconscious entities Appaya 
Hiksita’s commentary called SivarkamamdlpiM is of great value 


m 


DOCTRI>fES 

The supreme reality is galled &va, and is regarded as 
beginiungless, uncaused, free from defects, the all-doer and 
the all-knower, who frees the individual soul from the bonds 
which fetter them. The formula of saccidananda is inter- 
preted as implying the eight attributes of self-existence, 
essential purity, mtuitive wisdom, incite intelligence, freedom 
from all bonds, infimte grace or love, ommpotence, and infinite 
bliss. Some proofs of the existence of God are mentioned 
The world is undergoing change Its material cause, prakih, 
is unconsaous Iilce clay, and cannot orgamse itself 
world The development is not due to the elements, w»cn 
are devoid of mtelhgence Karma is equaUy unav^g 
Kala. or tune, is, according to Meykandar, changeless, tbongh 
it appears to the observer as changing » It is a cradition o 
all action, but is not by itself an active agent. But if 
is directly the cause, his independence and perfection maj 
perhaps be compromised It is therefore said that GM 
operates through his ^akti as his mstrumental cause m 
pmiciple of kanna works in accordance '"^^h *he sp^ 
Lds of man It does not frame the ends or 

between good and evil These are laid down by 

spirit, who also, with the aid of Jus ^ti, sees « 
souls get their proper rewards As the jar has the p 

£« cSse/J ..a* and ‘“^^2 

cause, and clay for its matenal cause, even so the wo 

« Many of the central passages are 
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naj'a during pralaya It cannot be destro 5 ^ed, but must 
work out its results.* Maya is the material cause of the 
iforld, unconscious in nature ,» the seed of the universe, 
possKsmg many powers, omnipresent and imperishable. 
" As the trunk, the leaf and the fruit latent in the seed grow 
tberefonn, so the universe from kala to earth (ksiti) develops 
from maya,” 3 


The process of creation receives great attention in the Saiva 
system While &va is pure consciousness, matter is pnte uncon- 
sciousness, and Sakti is said to meditate between the two. She 
IS not the material cause of the world, smce she is of the nature 
of consciousness [caitanjm). She is the external sound, the con- 
nectmg-hnk between the gross and the subtle, the material and 
^ the spmtual, the word and the concept,4 SuddhamayS, the mother 
^ the universe, is Vak, or Nada, " the voice of the silence." 
- The Sana Siddhanta analyses the universe into thirty-six tattvas 
ss against the twenty-five of the Sfimkhya Above the purusa, 
pefical^ancnka, or the fivefold envelope of niyati 
(wder), kala (tune), rSga (mterest), vidya {knowledge), kala (power) 
Atwe kala there are mayfi, SuddhavidyU, I^ara, Sadasiva, Sakti 
Sivatattva is a dass by itself, SadSsiva, livara and 
Mimavidyh form the Vidyatattvas, and the other thirty-two from 
^ya d^wards are the Atmatattvas. These are the difierent 
wolntion. Mfiya first evolves into the subtle prmdples 
en into the gross. Kala, the first principle evolved from 
ya. overcomes the impunties obstructmg the manifestation of 
^^^aousness, and hdps it to manifest itself m accordance with 
a. by the next principle of vidya, the soul denves the ex- 
^ence of pleasure and pain. "That instrument by which the 
observes the operations of bnddhi is vidya "5 Maya 
esire on which all expenence depends Kala or tune regulates 
^ present and future Tune is not eternal, for 

the diSilrlf of tune Niyati is the fixed order governing 

The Titt bodies, organs and the like, for the different souls, 

holds «*i^®loped by these five. The §aiva Siddhfinta 

admits Samkhya is itself a product, and 

sen-e to m, beyond it Of these five, the first three 

Ihe other powers of knowledge, action and feehng, while 

®hiS of space. Prakrti is the 

It IS the which the purusa is to experience are made, 

from the imr development From prakrti evolve the gimas, 

*he Samkhya^ bufldhi; the rest of the evolution is on the lines of 


' ■'’“1 1-5 

' f&jrf ,2J 


* ix 2-4. 


B Paushara Agama, lii 4 
5 Ibid,, V. 9 
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ad), who wrote omnipresent ciiiakti ^ It has consciousness 
that work m the hfliose essence lies in the act of seeing (drkkn- 
standpoiat of Ramcording to StvajMnastddhtyar, the soul is 

having for his bod*' has the functions of desire, thou^t 
Dik^ita’s commentr^hajnanaknya).* It becomes one with the 
it dwells for tie time being. In the world of 
lentrates on worldly things, while m the state 
tres its consciousness on God During pralaya, 
;d of embodiment rest as powers and energies 
va. The number of souls cannot be increased 


I As more souls get released the embodied ones 
. ® supremf^ number. Consciousness is perfectly mani- 
beginning ess, T-fjei-ated, while it is obscured m the mdiberated. 

V- classes, according as they 

which fpt er ti three, two or one of the impunties.3 The 
pretcd as imp effects of God’s creation. They 

rasential purity ^ purposes of the souls, 

from all bonds, (padajala) is distinguished mto avidya, 

buss. Smne is called anavamala, or the 

The world is ir notion of finiteness (anutva) which the 

IS uncxmsaous ^ which is pure consciousness, unagines 
world The confined to the body and of hnuted 

devoid oi^ power. It is ignorant of its nature as con- 
Kala, or une, i mistakes the body for its reahty. This 
it appears to /pg^utva) of the soul (paiu) This avidya is 
^ action, beginningless, dense, great and multiform 

is directly j-gference to the 

perhaps be regarded as the modifications 

operates tn^ayitjya s Karma is the cause of the conjunction 
prmaple of k the unconscious body It is an 

ends of man ^ ^ karma because it is produced 

between good gg g^gen (adrgta) as it is 

spirit, w'ho “^gygjg dunng creation and merges back m o 
souls get their, , ^ ^ 


its first cause?--. kanna, and be- 
cause, and cla^.-ity of Snavam The next (pralayakala) “e th^e b 
, ,.,e i4nnties of anavam and kaima, which tte^ 
« Many of thi V to the tww 

e Sut?macid8° ' 

^ «P«« tj 


taiyam bhavati ■ 


S Ibtd, VH U 
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freed sods msx exist in sn embodied or disembodied condi- 
tion.^ Some SaiTSS believe that in emancipation the bodv 
itself is irradiated vith the li^t of Siva ; others thinh that 
the sods acquire some miracdons powers. Before they 
attain union with the Supreme, the sods must consume the 
fonts of their deeds. The jivanmukta, thou^ in the boat', 
is one in feding and facdty vdth the Supreme. He does not 
engage in works which lead to further embodiments. He is 
tiled with the presence of God." He continues to be embodied 
und bis past karma is exhausted, and the deeds of the interval 
are consumed by the grace of God.3 All the deeds performed 
by the freed are due to the impulsion of God within them < 


IV 


Tee P5.4.TY.ABEIJX.5. Ststeji 

Tnon^ the Agamas were also the basis of Kashmir 
Saitisn, the later works show a distinct leaning to Advaidsm, 

_ Vsscgnpta {dghth century a d.) is said to ixawe forma ths Ssca 
SiJrs and fangat it to KaU sta , Spares KSn^S composed by Vasu- 



aiB some of the important works of this school. They 
=t<spt the Saiva Agamas and the Siddhaata works as anTho:dtative, 
nodiiy them in the cirectioa of 5amkaia’s Ad^•ait^. These 
which show diSereaces of opinion and are said to represent 
^trfie dsdnet Idads of monistic idealism, are coHecrw'ely called Trika,5 
*- Sam with Bhasfcara’s VarSif’S and Esemaraia’s Tfn'srsrnj repre- 
one tendency; Vasngupra’s Sperda Karz^S, with KaUata’s 
^ exponnd an idealism which is not mnch difierent from the drst. 
“■ ^n-adrsfiand Utpala's PrefvaoAyrd SSira and Abbinava- 


» Tirj-crstl-ps'.sn, x. 93 


' ^lakanths, tr. i. 3 

’ ^ s®- 

* CK* Itsslf that cries to thee, — all other powers 

„ *^1’ wnole teing that cy oat — all are Thyself ! 
lyna art my way of st r en gth ! The trembling SitEl that mas 
rre Thee I llvself the whole of 31 and weal ! 

^ore oaer here i . . ’ 

j — _ (Pope’s trass, of Tfrarsfsja"', xmdu. 5 .) 

called siace they treat of the nlsimates, God, soal md 

tor. u 


24 
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the bhaJcti of the devotees or mitiate them mto truth But 
Siva IS not bom . nor has he any human career 
_ The ethical virtues are insisted on Siddhiyar says- 

They h^e no love for God who have no love for all man* 

hmd I Though the law of karma is inviolable, the choice 

fettered God is always ready to second 
me efforts of man Karma and jfiana conjointly produce 
release* ^ The restrictions of caste lose their iigour m any 
true theism Though Manikkavasagar did not develop a 
defiant attitude towards the caste rules, the later Saivas, 
Pattanathu Pillai, Kapilar, and the Telugu poet, Vemana, 
are cntical of the caste restrictions Tirumular held that 
there was only one caste, even as there was only one Godi 
The refonn movement of Basava (middle of the twelfth 
century) is marked by its revolt against the suprematy of the 
Brahimn, though Basava himself was a Brahmin 4 This sect 
does not accept the hypothesis of rebirth. 

After the destruction of paia, the individual is said to 
become Siva,s t e attain perfect resemblance to hun, though 
the five functions of creation, etc., are reserved for God only * 
Since the soul has no dust or darkness m it, the hght of God 
shmes through it. Deliverance is not becommg one with 
God, but enjoymg the presence of the Lord Meykandar 
says : “ Did the soul pensh on becoming muted with §iva, 
there would be no eternal being to be associated with God 
If it does not pensh, but remams a dissoaated bemg, then 
there would be no muon with God But the unpunties iviU 
cease to affect the soul, and then the soul, like the union of 
salt with water, will become muted with Siva as his servant 
and exist at his feet as one with him." ? " On the removal 
of sin, the soul attains to the status of Siva hnuself " ® The 


* xn z, quoted in Siddhmiia Dlpika, November igtz, p 239 

> Niiakavtba, 1 i i. 

3 Onre kulamum oruvane devanum (rtrumantnrm) 

4 Though the Langayata reformation started with a vigorous protest 
agamst the caste S3?stem, Uie langayats to-day observe caste divisions 

5 Mrgendra Agama, vi 7 " Nirantaram ^ivo 'ham iti bhavana pravShena. 
&thihtapaSataya'pagatapaSubbava upasakab iiva eva bhavati ” (Nllakantha 
on IV I 3) 

• Nflakantha on iv. 4 7 

I StmjiiSnaiodham, xi 5 bee also Pope’s Note lu, Ttrurasagan- 
_ -lu • Nflakantha, iv 4 4 
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souls and constitutes objects for their experiences.* The only 
reality is the unlimited pure self, the one and only substratum 
of the umverse, whose activity (spanda, vibration) is the cause 
of all distinctions. 


While Siva IS the changeless reality underlying the entire universe, 
his energy or £akti has an infinity oi aspects, of which the chief are 
at (intelligence), ananda (bliss), iccha (will), jnana (knowledge), and, 
knya (creative power) Thirty-six tattvas or principles, are recognised 
When Sakti functions as dt, the Absolute becomes the pure experience 
called Sivatattva So soon as We is introduced by the operation of 
the ananda of Sakti, we get the second stage of Saktitattva The will 
to self-expression brings about the third stage of bemg There is 
next the consaous experience (jnana) of being, the ISvaratattva with 
its power and will to create the universe In the next stage there is 
the knower. as well as the object of knowledge, when action (knya) 
commences It is the stage of Sttddhavtdya Thus the five trans- 
cendental tattvas are the expression of the Sakti of Siva with its five 
powers 


The phenomenal world arises through the force of maya, from 
^ch the limitations of space (niyati), tune (kala), mterest (raga), 
knowledge (vidyJ) and power (kala) anse. Through the force of 
®ay2, the infinite expenence manifests itself m a nnmber of limited 
^penences or purusas But aU limitation imphes a somewhat which 
•nuts The distmction between purusa and prakrti anses Further 
evo uhon is on the hnes of the Samkhya scheme All the stages of 
cvo u on are traced back to the one absolute Siva The cyclical 
arosarance and disappearance of the world are admitted. The process 
of rt* (Sbhasa) of the universe does not stam the punty 

e aWoIute Siva, who transcends his own manifestations 
sonl nature of consaousness, and the mdividual 

Dliinii.t ® ^ tile umversal soul, the doctrine of an ultimate 

of ns denied The pure consciousness dwells in each 

ifinoianr°'f -- *’^‘i'i*ed by unreal upadhis Our bondage is due to 

ness ’ Ksemaraja observes : " Being infinite consmous- 

am the ' I am finite ’ ; being independent, he thinks ‘ I 

from j 1 “ forgets that the world is wholly unreal apart 
Ker ^ tile soul IS identical with Siva " 

release ^ ^ (P^fyabhijaa) of the reality is all that is needed for 
^ asked >. ^ ®oul is one with the universal sopl. it may 

thr ^ ^ recogmtion of the fact necessary ? Madhava 
Soled bv thn ^ analogy. A love-sick woman is not con- 

The presence of the lover, she must recognise him to he 

^en the Ignorance is overcome only by this recognition 

recognises itself as God, it rests in the mystic bliss of 

’ Stva Suira, 2 . 


3 PP 48-50 

Commenting on Ara Sfifra, i 
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gupla's works support non-dualism « Of these the last seemed to 
Madhava the most important, for he brings the other two under it.i 
and the supporters of the doctnne also held that all other systems 
were preparatory stages for it J 


The only reality of the universe is Siva, who is infinite 
consciousness and unrestricted independence. He has many 
other features hke ommpresence, etemahty, formlessness, 
though independence (svacchanda) is pecuhar to him Siva 
is the subject as well as the object, the expenencer as well 
as the experienced i " As the consciousness on which all 
tliis resultant world is estabhshed, whence it issues, is free 
in its nature, it cannot be restricted anywhere. As it moves 
in the differentiated states of waldng, sleeping, etc,, identi- 
fying itself %vith them, it never falls from its true nature as 
the knower," s In the strain of Advaita Vedanta, it is said, 
" That in wliich there is no pleasure, no pam, no known or 
knower, nor again unconsciousness, alone really erists'’* 
The reality of the subject does not require proof, since all 
proof assumes it.7 A second to Siva there is none The 
world exists within consciousness, though it seems to be 
outside “ The Lord, of the form of cit (lutelligence), be^ 
under the influence of desire, causes the totahty of objects 
to shine, as if existing outside, though without a substratum, 
like a Yogi.” « The existence of a promptmg cause, l*e 
karma, or a material cause, hke prakrti, for the creation of the 
world is not admitted Nor is maya the prmciple wlucn 
creates iUusory forms. God is absolutely mdepentot, ma 
creates all that exists by the mere force of his will He maJsK 
the world appear m himself as if it were distinct from him^, 
though not so really; even as objects appear m a mrror. 
God IS as unaffected by the objects of h« 

„„norl.byft.im.S=s.e«=et=dm.t 

power (Sakti) inherent in hun, God appears m th 


r See ParamirihasSra, pp 34 and 36, 48-50, 54 

I ladthfiZkab servedarianasthitayab ^ 

4 SpaitMantS, p 29 , ^tvasStrammaritm, P 5 


’ " 7 ^ . 
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The seNenty-seven Agamas belonging to the Sakta cult are divided 
into five subhagamas (or samaya). vrhich teach practices leading to 
knowledge and hbeiation, sixty-four kaulagamas which teach practices 
intended to dei'elop magical powers, and eight miSragamas which aim 
at both BhaskaraiSya quotes mne sutras m his LahtasahasranSma- 
bhasya from a work called SakU Suira The latter work has not come 
down to us The Tantras, wluch are m the form of dialogues between 
&va and Devi, themselves belong to the seventh century and onirards 
Thanks to the loinng labours of Sir John Woodrofte, the chief of the 
available Tantra texts are now published 

Siva in this system is of the nature of omnipreseat 
(akhilanugata), pure consciousness (praha^a), impersonal and 
inactive It is pure being devoid of any relativity. The 
active personal being, Sahti, includes all individual souls. 
The opening verse of Saundaryalahan reads : “ Siva, when 
he is umted with Sakti, is able to create ; otherwise he is 
unable even to move ” * &va and Sakd are related as 
prakaSa and vimar^. Bhaskararaya defines vimarSa as the 
spontaneous vibration of the ultimate reahty.» The first 
touch of relation in the pure absolute is VimarSa, which 
gives rise to the world of distinctions. VimarSa or Sakti is 
the power latent in the absolute or pure consciousness It 
IS the absolute personified, consciousness become a subject, 
and it passes over into its opposite, the not-self or the object 
If Siva IS consciousness (dt), Safcti is the formative energy 
of consdousness, Cidrupiiii. Brahma, Visnu and ^iva perform 
their functions of creation, preservation and destruction in 
obedience to Sakti.3 In the perfect experience of ananda , 
Siva and Sakti are indistmguishable The two coalesce in 
one being. Siva answers to the indeterminate Brahman in a 
state of qmescence ; Sakh is determinate Brahman endowed 
wm iccha (will), j^a Omowledge), and kriya (action), pro- 
lecung the whole objective nniverse. Siva and Sakti are one, 
since force is inherent in existence The force may be at 
or in action, but it exists none the less in both the states, 
of whole object-world exists as the Sakti 

Si\ah safctya ynkto yadi bhavati Safctah prabhavitnm 

iVa ced evam devo na thalu ku^alah spauditum api. 
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oneness with God According to the Spanda school, tlie soul gains 
knowledge through intense yogic contemplation, realises the supremacy 
of Siva m the universe and becomes absorbed m tlie mystic trance of 
peace and quietness The three methods of gaming release mentioned 1 
m the Ava Siitra belong to the Saiva, the Tantra and the Yoga 

According to Abhinavagupta, tliere are three classes of libeiated 
souls . those assimilated to the Supreme (paramukta), those united to 
him in his manifested phase (aparamukta}, and those still m the body 
(jivanmukta) The dehvered soul becomes one with the Supreme, 
since it is admitted that " there is nothmg distmct from the redeemed 
to which he should offer praise or oblation " ‘ " When thus the 
imagining of duality has vanished, the individual has surmounted the 
illusive milya, he is merged in Brahman as water m water or nulk in 
milk 

V ‘ 


Saktaism 

The cult of Sakti 3 finds its beginnings in the Rg-Veda, 
in one of the hymns Saliti is represented as the embodimmt 
of power, " the supporter of the earth living in heaven.^^ * 
She is the supreme power " by which the umverse is upheld, A 
" the great mother of the devotees (suvratanam)," and soon 
became identified with " Uma of golden hue ” of the Keita 
Vpamsad In the Mahdbhdrata she is the sister of Krsna, 
and so became related to Vaisnavism. The Saivas made her 
the wife of Siva. In the Puranas she appears as Candi, mth 
a dmly worship and an autumn festival She soon came to, 
be worshipped as Devi, who is one with Brahman, t e 
absolute, whose nature is sat, at and ananda, and might be 
contemplated as male, female or attnbuteless « Gradu^Jy 
the worship of Sakti as the world-mother displaced 
ntuahsm. The hterature relatmg to this phase of Hinduisny 
IS called Tantra, It is famous for its reverence for womcs, 
who are regarded as forms of the divine mother V 

. T R A S , 1910 • PafamSfthasSjrp 5 '- 

3 I P . PP 4S7-8 . „ 3 1 136 3 / 

j See Chan XJp.m Brh TJp.v, 14 _ _ 1 

« Co Punrupam v 5 smared devim strirupam va vicinlayet 

Athava nijkalain dhyayet saccidSnandalakjauain 
, Vidyah samastas tava dew bhedah 

Stnyab samastab sakala jagatsu 
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which leads to spiritual insight. It " does not come from the 
redtation of hymns, sacrifices or a hundred fasts Man is 
liberated by the knowledge that he is hunself Brahman ” ^ 
" The state of nund in which it is realised that Brahman alone 
IS {brahmasadbhava), is the highest ; that in which there is 
meditation on Brahman (dh 3 'anabhava) is the middle ; praise 
(stuti) and recitation (japa) of hj^MS is the next, and 
external worship is the lowest of ah.” » There is a protest 
against ritualistic rehgion KttMrnava Tanim says; “If 
the mere rubbing of the body with mud and ashes gains 
hberation, then the village dogs who roll in them have 
attained it ” 3 The distinctions of castes are subordinated ; 
and the discipline of the Tantras is open to a]L4 Bhakti is 
regarded as helpful to salvation. Freedom of worship is allowed. 
" As all streams flow into the ocean, so the worriiip offered 
to any God is received by Brahman.” 5 The subordinate 
deities are however subject to the force of karma and time.® 
The mystic side of the Yoga S 5 'stem plays a large part 
throughout. Mantras are sacred and are regarded as divine 
creations, in a sense, identical with Sakti, who is Sabda, or 
eternal word. Great emphasis is laid on the awahening of 
the forces irithin the organism. The perfected man will 
aw^en the Ki^dalim and pierce the six cakras.7 The theories 
of karma, rebirth, gross and subtle bodies, are accepted by 
the Sabta thinkers. 


VI 

Madhva 

iefif reaction against Samkara’s Advaitism 

IS tne duahstic plulosophy associated with the name of Madhva, 

' MaHn.r,Sna Tanlra. xiv. 115. , av. «2. 

api ye bhakta namajnanadlaJannah 
btrtsudrabiahmabandhiinam taatajnane 

I M<.fan,nana Tautra. iL 50 iVyomas.^hUS) 

jagatsr|t>sthitisa*h5iakarinak 
j Te pj bale 5 u Uyante talo hi balavattarah. 

^ ®toud hangs over the ^dhana of 
»=«thBg ivlSi be“iro^ “ undeserved, there is apparently 
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Sakti is differentiated as gross and subtle. She is the 
mother of all things The five functions of dlumination 
(abhasa), coloration (rakti), examination (vimaiiana), sowing 
the seed (bijavasthana) and lamentation (vilapanata) are 
attributed to her. There is also the non-consdous matter 
which corresponds to the prakrti of the Samldiya system. 


Prakrti or maya is looked upon as of the substance of Deid* 
Within the womb of Sakti is maya or prakjti, the matnx of tiie universe, 
potential in pralaya and active in creation. The SSmkhya acconnt of 
evolution from prakrti is followed. Under Sakti's direction, maya evolves 
into the several matenal elements and physical portions of all sentient 
beings. In aU living beings, caitanya or consaonsness is present 
tlin ii g h it appears as broken np into a multiplicity of bemgs on account 
of the varying physical adjuncts Instead of the twenty-five tattvas 
of the SSihkhya, we have thirty-six, which are dassified mto: 
(i) Sivatattva, the supreme ; (2) Vidyatattva, or the subtle mandes- 
tations of Safcti; (3} Atmatattva, or the matenal ^verse from nmya 
down to earth. These three answer to prakaSa (Siva), vimarsa and 
the not-self. The supreme spirit of the Sakta scheme has inner differ- 
ences. though frequently we meet with ideas of salvation and oneness 
of the world, which remind us of Samkaia’s more ngorous non- 
dualism.* We ‘have, first of all, the absolute Brahmao , next, tra 
have tile detennmate subject endowed with Sakd Nada issue 
immediately and from nada bmdu appears,! and then the Suddhama^. 
These five answer to Siva, Sakti, Sadakh5ra, livara and the Sud * 
mfiya of the Saivas. The rest of the evolution is not different tio® 
the Saiva scheme. 

The jiva, under the influence of maya, looks upon its^ 
as an independent agent and enjoyer until rde^e is game^ 
Knowledge of Sakti is the road to salvation,^ wluA is 
tion in the blissful effulgence of the Supreme. It is ^d ^ J 
“ for him who realises that all things are Brahm^, . 
neither Yoga nor worship.” S Jivanmukti, or liberation m 
this hfe, is admitted.® Liberation depends on self-cult , 

« SamySvastha gunopadhika brahmarepim , - Sir John 

Vedanta" Philosophical Review, vol. i, p. ra*)- 

j MahSmrvS^a TaiHra, idv. 123 See ^ 124-1*7. 

* Jbtd , MV. 135 
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and justified his interpretation of it m another iiork called Anuvya- 
khySna Hss commentaries on the BRagavadgtta and the XJpamsa^,* 
his epitome of the Mahabharata called BhSralamparyaminaya and 
gloss on the BhSgavata Purana help to elucidate his philosophy He 
also wrote a commentary on the first forty hymns of the Eg-Veda 
and discussed many philosophical and other themes in his Prakai'Rnas 
Throughout his works he gives the impression that he relies more on 
the Pnranas than on the Prasthanatraya, the Tlpanisads, the Bhaga- 
vadgiti and the Brahma Sutra It is not quite easy for Madhva to 
interpret these authoritative works in the interests of his duahstic 
metaphysics Jayatirtha*s commentary on IVIadhva's Sutrabhasya and 
that on iladhva’s AmwyakhySna called NySyasudha, are works of 
great importance Vyasaraya wrote a gloss called CandrikS on Jaya- 
tirtha’s commentary on Ma^va's SuUabhasya Purpananda's Tatioa- 
muhlSualt ‘ is a bitter attack on the Advaitavada 


VIII 

Theory of Knowledge 

Maclhva accepts the three sources of knowledge, perception, 
inference and scnptural testimony. Companson (upamana) 
IS regarded as a variety of inference Perc^tion and infer- 
ence by themselves cannot hdp us to solve the nddle of 
the universe Perception is confined to the facts open to 
the senses. Inference is mcapable of supplying us new 
facts, though it helps us to test and systematise the facts 
obtained through other means We have to depend on the 
Vedas for a true knowledge of reahty. Madhva accepts the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas as a whole, and does not dis- 
^nunate between the difierent parts of it. The Hymns and 
me Brahma^as are as useful and valid as the Upanisads. 
Madhva distinguishes between testimony due to personal 
authonty (pauruseya), which may be fallible, and that which 
IS not the composition of any person (apauruseya). The 
atter is of absolute validity and infallible. The Vedas, of 
'imch Madhva’s philosophy purports to be the right interpre- 
auon, are regarded by Madhva as apauruse3m or uncreated 
^ author, and are therefore said to be 

authoritative in character. 

* See S B H , vols i, m and idv. 

‘ Translated by Cowell See J R A S , vol rv, pt U. 

2i* 


voh n 
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which has many points in common with Ramanuja’s view of 

“"qualified dualism and 
insists on the five great distinctions of God and the individual 
sou , God and matter, the individual soul and matter, one 
soul and another, and one part of matter and another. The 
doctnnes of exclusive modiatorship through Vayu, the son 
of Visnu, eternal hell as well as the missionary fervour of 
Madhva s faith, suggest the influence of Christianity, though 
there is little evidence in support of it In view of the fact 
that Madhva s commentary on the Kena Vpanisad is taken 
from Brahmasdm, it is reasonable to think that there was the 
tradition of dualism even pnor to Madhva As we shall see, 
Madhva makes a clever use of the Samkhya and the Nyaya- 
vai'5c§ika theones. 


VII 


Lira AND Literattoe 

Madhva,» also known as Putnaprajfia and Anandatlrtha, was born 
m the year irgg in a village near Udipi, of the Soutli Canara dsstnct 
He became early very proficient m Vedic learning and soon became a 
safifiyasm He spent several years m prayer and meditation, study 
and discussion He developed his dualistic philosophy m discussions 
with, his preceptor Acyutapreksa, an adherent of Samkara’s school 
He proclaimed the supreme godhead of Visnu and admitted the validity 
of branding one's shoulders with the arms of Virau, a practice accepted 
by Ramanuja He made many converts to his faith m different parts 
of the country, founded a temple for Krsna at Udipi, and made it the 
ralljnng centre for all his followers Prohibition of bloodshed, in con- 
nection with sacrifices, is a salutary reform for which he is responsible 
He died at the age of seventy-nine 

The standard treatises of this school of thought are, of course, 
the works of Madhva He wrote a commentary on the Braluns Salya, 


' The mam differences are that while Ramanuja thmks that the indi- 
vidual souls are similar m their natural essence, Madhva makes them 
different Madhva denies that Brahman is the matenal cause, which 
Ramanuja admits For Madhva, the universe is not the body of God m 
ESmannja there are no souls disqualified for salvation and there are no 
differences in the enjojunent of bhss for freed souls 

1 Narayanricdiya’s Madhvavijaya and Mamwaftjan contain the ortfl 
account of Madhva’s life and work H we elimmate the ' 

natural incidents which the piety of his foBowers attnbuted to mm. 
may get the historical basts of Madhva’s life and mission. 
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for distinctions of ideas. Our knowledge tells us that differ- 
ences exist We cannot regard them as merely conventional, 
for convention does not produce the distinctions. 

The tact of dilteience is generally traced to the force of space and 
tune, ■wMch are considered to be mere forms of the subject's intelligence 
If space and time were identical with the knowing self, it is difficult 
to see how the notion that they ate identical with the subject could 
arise If the self as knowledge is all-pervadmg, we cannot have 
dishuctions of space and time To attnbute the latter to the force 
of avidyS does not help us, since the status of avidyS and its relation 
to the self cannot he explamed satisfactorily Every explanation of 
avidySi implies the presuppositions of space and time, and so the 
latter cannot be explamed away as the products of avidya Space 
and time are regarded as real wholes havmg parts If they have no 
parts, we cannot have distmctions of here and there, now and then 
We are presented with parts of space, for it is mcorrect to hold that 
everythmg presented to us occupies all space, unlimited and indivisible. 
We are conscious only of limited bodies occupying portioiis of space 
and resistmg one another. We perceive parts of space and tune, and 
so they must be regarded as existing According to Madhva, they are 
objects of perception to the witnessmg self (saksm). 

Reality (padartha) is of two loads, according to Madhva, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (paratantra). God, 
the supreme person, is the only independent reahty. The 
dependent beings are of two kinds, positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). Of the positive we have two varieties, 
conscious (cetana) souls, and unconscious (acetana) entities, 
like matter and time. Unconscious existence is either eternal 
hke the Vedas, eternal and non-etemal like prakrti, time and 
space, or non-etemal like the products of prakrti.* 


God 

entities existing from all eternity to all 
etemty, fund^mtally different from one another, which are 
God, soul and the world. Though these are ai real and 
' Acconjmg to MadhvasiddhantasSm (2) there are ten 
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Apprehension, through whatever means, is the direct 
evidence of the thing that is apprehended, The instruments 
which mediate apprehension are not present in the appre- 
hension itself. The relation hehveen the knower and the 
known is direct and immediate. The pramanas of perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony, are so called simply because 
they are instrumental in producmg knowledge— which fact 
comes out when we study knowledge externally Every 
apprehension of fact that we have is vahd, and implies the 
existence of the fact, even though it may exist only for the 
moment of apprehension If we repudiate it as mvahd, it 
is because of some other apprehension whose vahdity we 
accept. Sunrise and sunset are occurrences, until we have 
the further knowledge that the sun neither nses nor sets 
Madhva accepts the intrinsic vahdity of apprehension as such, 
and disputes every theory which regards our knowledge as a 
mere appearance. If our knowledge does not reveal the 
structure of reality and indicate objective existence, but 
simply gives us a wrong lead, then the unreal cannot even 
appear, cannot be the object of even erroneous apprehension, 
and cannot be related to knowledge as cause to eSect. If all 
knowledge is erroneous, the distraction between true and false 
ideas disappears An analysis of illusion tdls us that there 
is an object presented to consciousness, though we mistake 
its nature, owmg to some defect of the senses or other me^s 
of knowledge. The elements of false percepbon are not false 
They are facts of expenence. Through some defect, we do 
not take a full view of the object, but what we sre of it recahs 
something like it in nature, though different from it, witb 
which we confuse the given datura Every c^e of lUuaw 
imphes two positive entities, a given thing and a sugges ^ 
obiect The notion of the unreahty of the world m^s that 
thie IS something real which we mistake for somethmg dse 
It does not mean that there is nothmg real at aU 

Madhva takes his stand on expenence or knowledge and 
tlint there can be no knowledge without a knower 

speak of knowledge, « 

aibiect or a town is m mniity. 
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from nothing or reduce them to nothing. He is the effident 
but not the material cause of the universe An uninteUigent 
world caimot be produced by a supreme intelligence God’s 
activity is the result of his overflowing perfection. Sraiply 
because God takes into account the karma of the individuals, 
it cannot be said that the Lord is dependent on karma, for, 
as Madhva says, " the very existence of karma and other 
thmgs depends on the Lord,” * 


X 

The Individual Soul 

Everythii^ on earth is, according to Madhva, a living 
organism. The universe is a vast expansion of animated 
nature with every atom of space filled up with jivas In his 
Tativanirnaya, he says, " InWte are the souls dwdling in an 
atom of space."* Madhva regards the distinction between 
Brahman and jiva as real, 3 and holds that it is wrong to 
think that the jiva and Brahman are non-difierent in release 
and difierent in samsara, since two diSerent things cannot 
at any tune become non-different or vice versa. Hiough 
absolutely dependent on Brahman, the jivas are essentially 
active agents and have responsibilities to bear .4 The soul is 
not an absolute agent, since it is of limited power, depending, 
as it does, on the guidance of the Lord.5 The jiva is said to 
be of atomic size as distinct from Brahman who is all-pervadmg.® 
Though limited in size, it pervades the body on account of 
ite quahty of intelhgence The organ of knmvledge is called 
saksin, to which the material manas presents its impressions. 
It is the cognismg principle to which is due the consciousness 

Lness, which is the basis of individuality. The soul is by 
nature blissful, though it is subject to pain and sufiering, on 
account of its connection with material bodies due to its past 
karma. So long as it is not freed from its impurities, it 
wanders about in changing forms of existence. The qualities 

* u 1- 37 . lii- 2 39-42. 

= Paramannpradefesv pranua&s ah. 

3 j. 2 12 

■' U 3 38 . IL 3 28 


< h. 3 . 33-42 
‘ u 3 23 
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eternal, the latter two are subordinate to God and dependent 
on him. Independent (svatantra) reality is Brahman, the 
absolute creator of the universe We can know his nature 
through a study of the Vedas,* and so his nature is not m- 
definable. When the Supreme is said to be indefinable, all 
that is meant is that a complete knowledge of him is difficult 
to acquire* The Supreme transcends all perception.3 The 
form seen during meditation by imagmation is not Brahman 


Madhva has no sympathy with the view that the different 
parts of the scripture relate to different lands of Brahman. 
Though the supreme being and his qualities are identical, they 
can be spoken of in different terms 4 The famous passage 
that Brahman is one only rvithout a second (ekam evadvitiyam 
brahma) means that Brahman is unsuipassed in excellence 
and without an equal, smce it penetrates everywhere The 
attributes of God are absolute in their character and so do 


not limit him. Brahman possesses every kind of perfection 
He is identified TOth Visnu and is said to direct by his rviU 
the world and all that is in it as an absolute ruler He creates 
and destroys the world agam and again. He is endowed with 
a supernatural body and is regarded as Ascendent to the 
world as well as immanent, since he is the inner ruler 
(antaryamm) of all souls 5 He manifests himself m votous 
forms (vyuiias), appears periodically in incarnations (avat^as), 
and is said to be mystically present in the sacred images 
He creates, maintains and destroys the universe, imparts know- 
ledge manifests himself in several ways, condemns some and 
redeems others By his side is Lak§mi, capable of assui^g 
various forms, but without a matenal body, coetemal wth 
him and all-pervadmg She witnesses the gloiy of God 
through etemi^ Unlike the gods and 
release after many existences, Lak§mi is 

(nityamukta) Laksmf is the perso^cafaon of God s 

Lergy. She is intelligent prakrti, though God is ^ealer th^ 
noint of subtlW and the extent of qualities « God 
^ tie eode md omtler, thoegb ie dees net ereete them 


rMB.iu 3 J ; 6 CP also Madhmsxiik&nlas&ra 

5 1 i *3 
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originate from the primary matter, prakrti, and return to it 
in course of time Though pralcrti appears to be homogeneous, 
it is really composed of different pnnciples in a subtle state. 
It develops into the perceptible universe when worked up by 
God and the souls God moulds forms out of prakrti, which 
is the raatenal cause and in which he emsts himself in various 
forms ’ Before we get from the unmamfested prakrti to the 
well developed forms of creation, we have twenty-four trans- 
itional products of creation which are mahat, ahamkara 
buddlii, manas, ten senses, five sense-objects and the five great 
elements These exist in the primordial prakrti in subtle 
forms before their evolution. 

The three aspects of prakrti are presided over by the three 
forms of Laksmi, Sri, Bhu, and Durga Avidya is a form of 
prakrti of which there are two kinds, jivacchadika, or that 
which obscures the spiritual powers of the jiva, and parama- 
c^adika, or that which screens off the Supreme from the jiva's 
view These two forms of avidya are positive prinaples 
formed out of the substance of prakrti* 


xn. 

God and the World ■ 

Madhva rejects aU attempts to reduce the world of souls 
and nature to a mere illusion or an emanation of God, and 
sets forth an absolute dualism The individual soul is 
de^ndent (paratantra) on God, smee it is unable to exist 
without the energismg support of the universal spirit, even 
K the^ tree cannot live and thnve without its sap. Even 

"^^^nu, though supreme and 
God She is the presiding deity 
er prakrti, which is the material cause of the worl/ 
Ijvara somehow energises prakrti, which forms no part S 
ISv^T®' somehow lends itself to the contiol of 

many scriptural passages 
which he strains to make them yield a dualism. TiLig £ 

* > 4 25 
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like bliss become mamfest at the time of rdease.* Thongh 
the souls are eternal, thej" are said to be bom 'with reference 
to their embodied connectioii.® l^o two Jivas are alike in 
character. Each has its own worth and place in the scale of 
existence. The jivas are dependent on Lord, who, how- 
ever, impds them to action according to thdr previous 
coadncLs 

i etemallv free 

IL&S i nuu claccu iTOSi S221522S 

(mclna) ce'vss and men, and fathers ; and (3) tts bonnd (baddha). 
Tks last rTs-cs! icdcdes both ticse who aie digible for release (laolrti- 
Togya) and thtss ■k bo are not eS^ble for it These la'tter are ether 



vnui 


(JbUSUd aiC VfCfcfcJ-JOU. AVIA *» fc**-*w v 

wheels of saiisaa from etsraitv -to eternity, now eajon^g,_ now sneer- 
ing, in endless alteraaiioa. This threefold dassincation is based on 

file throe gnnas. The sSitvikasonl goes to heaven, the itiasa resolves 

in whils tbs tfenasa falls into helL The H^ing 

divided into a nnmber of d^K, gods (de-.-as^^ men, anxmals ^ 
plants. A gradation dependent on distinctiDns (faratamya) m 
sonls is worked ont on an elaborate scale. Even among the sods who 
are entitlsd to salvatjon, no two sods possess the^ame oegree ot 
elidbilitv. In the celestial hierartiy. Brahma and T ayn occijjy he 
piinninsnt places. At TTsnn's command, Bra^ 



betvveen God and the sods. He _he3i« tne s^ to 
i^^aT-^inowledge and obtain release. He rs aUo tt® 

Sjt fmL {pmtimi nret^T or the son of God Coareh 

fe'^^^Mdthat-th;sonlsmeBmhman. The perfect and the 

imperfect sonls cannoi merge together. 


XI 

Tee Wohed of Xatdse 

Mataid iroducts m iis otjogs «i ‘‘t 

» JIadhva oa S S., lu 3 I9 

Hi---- Even toe rise of dreams is asnr-ed to the God 

p. 2. 3 and 5)- . .. gnawers as toe intamatiw of Vlpi, 

4 :.iadhva is and 

ffissifesfed himssl: m prevmcs Uve as can 
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XIII 


Ethics and Religion 


It is knowledge that produces the feeling of absolute 
dependence on God and love for him * A correct knowledge 
of all things, material and spiritual, leads to a knowledge of 
God, which naturally results in the love for God Towards 
the dose of his Tattvavweka, Madhva says “ Surely he finds 
release from samsara who understands that all this limited 
existence is ever under the control of Han ” 


A sound moral life is a preliminary for salvation The 
moral rules are to be obeyed and obhgations fulfilled without 
any desire or daim for frmt A virtuous life hdps us to win 
insight mto truth We can gam true knowledge from a study 
of the Vedas, which must be carried out under the guidance 
of a proper teacher Each individual has in him the capacity 
for the perception of a particular aspect of Brahman The 
wise teacher wiU have to take account of these differences, 
for it IS said "by the perception for which one is fit, final 
rdease is obtamed, not by any other means *’ * Only gods 
and men of the three upper classes are allowed to study the 
Vedas, while women and Sudras may draw the reqmsite 
knowledge from the Puianas and the Smrtis Madhva allows 
to all who can understand it the right to study the Vedanta 3 
Meditation, or the act of absorbmg oneself as often and as 
intensely as possible in the glory of God, is advised In the 
act of meditation the soul can by divine grace arrive at a 
&rect mtuitive realisation of God (aparoksa3nana) When 
the soul has this vision, as steady as the sun and not merely 
as swift as hghtnmg, its fetters faH off and it is said to be 
redeemed. 


God cannot be approached directly. Vayu is the mediator, 
the theory of grace adopted by Madhva reminds us of the 
ugustmian view. A man can never deserve to be saved, 
it IS only through grace that he can be redeemed God is not 
lorced by any considerations of merit He simply elects some 
for salvation and others for the opposite state. The divme 


' m 3 49 


'MB m 3 53 
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great text, “Tat tvam asi" {“Q:iat art thou”) Madhva 
argues that it does not declare any identity behveen God and 
the soul. It only states that the soul has for its essence 
qualities similar to those of God.^ This is also the meaning 
of passages which declare that the soul is a portion of the 
Lord.* He sometimes reads the passage in a digerent way 
Sa atma tat tvam asi, is read as sa atm5 atat tvam asi. *' That 
atman, thou art not,” 3 Regardmg the text, " a}^ atma 
Brahma," Madhva says that it is either a simple eulogy of 
the jivatman or it is a subject for meditation. It is also 
suggested that it is a purvapaksa to be overthrown. Madhva 
uses the etymological meanings of Atman and Brahman to 
explain away the passages which identify the individual 
and the universal self. The Atman is Brahman, smce it 


grows (vardhanaSlai.) or since it penetrates everywhere 
(atanafilah). 

The supremacy of God introduces order and unity into 
the universe, in q)ite of ultimate difierences Through the 
category of vi5e§a, which distinguishes a quality from a sub- 
stance, a part from whole, the one and the many are brought 
into relation,4 Viscsa or particularity is numerically infimte, 
since it abides in eternal and non-eternal things and hdongs 
to positive and negative bdng. One kind of negative bemg 
is distinguished from another by means of vi§^^ But how 
can one vifesa be distinguished from anothw ? _ H it is through 
another visesa, then we are faced vith infimte regress So 
visesa is said to be self-detennined By means of Ae 
of vilesa. it ^viU be possible for us to account for the worM of 
distinctions without assuming the latter as It is 

through thefunctiouing-of vilesa that we have 
^eda^ If visesa is different from the Sup^me, it b^ the 
Segrity of the Supreme; if it is non-different from it, 

cannot call it vise§a. 


3 Up . P- See also Chan , vj 

also feganled ^ 

TaitvamttUSvah, J K-A S , N S , xr. 

« NySySmftBt P" *37- 


> BG,xv 7 
8 7 This passage is 
tvam tasyasi See also 
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of release * The freed retain their consciousness of individu- 
ality both in pralaya and creation In the state of release, we 
have the absence of pain as weU as the presence of positive 
enjoyment. -But the soul is not capable of rising into equality 
- ivith God' It is entitled only to serve him H salvation is 
said to be becoming one with Brahman, it is only in a qualified 
sense that it has a vision of Brahman Absolute one-ness is 
not intended by the passages which declare that " he who 
sees Brahman becomes Brahman." * The released are ah of 
one will and purpose.3 They have, no doubt, real desires , 
but their desires axe one with those of the supreme Lord 
They perform meditation at their pleasure.4 They realise 
their wishes without any effort 5 They assume a body of 
pure matter (fiuddhasattva) of their own accord, though this 
body is not the product of karma ; nor do they develop any 
attachment to the bodies they assume. Even if they do not 
assume such a body, they can experience bUss as we do in the 
case of dreams.^ 

While those who attain release escape from the world of 
saihsara, others pass on at death to a different existence, 
which is detemuned by the law of karma. At death the 
coarse body dissolves into its component parts, while the soul, 
clad m a body of fine imperceptible matter, together with the 
senses, goes either to the celestial regions, temporary hells, 
or gets into the luminous regions of the moon, where it stays 
for a time in accordance with its ment. Then it gets into the 
womb of the mother, where the soul’s new earthly body is 
produced 7 Thus rebirth contmues till the soul develops love 
or hatred for God to the fullest extent, when it is released or 
cast into hell. 


XIV 

Critical Reflections 

The fact of knowledge leads us to an organic conception 
of the world, but does not justify the division of the world 

• S B H . Brh Up , p Ii8. • TaUvamuklavah, p 55-56. 

> IV 2 16. < m. 3. 27. 5 IV 4. 8. 

* w 4 10-16 7 ui I 29 
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toU sets men free or casts them into bondage. But the TTmHii 
tradition does not allow Madhva to hold that God’s choice is 
arbitrary, unconditioned and groundless Though, in a sense, 
the states of the soul are brought about by Brahman,* it is 
also admitted that the grace of the Lord is proportioned to 
the intensity of our devotion,* Our conduct cannot by itsdf 
lead us to freedom, God must co-operate The Supreme 
who IS non-manifested cannot be made manifested by the 
force of our efforts He reveals himself when pleased with 
our devotion.3 The grace of God responds to the faith of the 
worshipper. Different sects of the followers of Madhva 
emphasise, in different degrees, divme predestmation and 
human freedom. Insight, devotion, performance of ntes ^d 
ceremonies, are insisted on. Service of the Supreme consists 
in branding the body with Yisnu’s symbols, giving the Lord’s 
names to sons and others and worshipping him in word 
{veraaty. sacred study), act (chanty) and thought (mercy and 
faith). Worship of God is the mdispensable, preliminary con- 
dition for obtaming divme grace Works done with knowledge 
help us in the upward progress Rites and sacrifices, as well 
as pilgnmages, are recommended Animal sacnficra are 
forbidden, and those who undertake sacrifices are called upon 
to substitute animals made of flour for the hvmg ones 

The soul may contmue the bodily eiostence so long as is 
prarabdhakarma is operative, but when it departs 
body It is freed absolutely Absolute hberation and ^bodied 

toS spntaal (,varupB« 

after casting off the unessential lonns (an^tha^ 1 
alter casOTg ou identification with him ll 

is fdlowship with God, nor lu perceived, 

: r I* ^7 Accora^s 

nandablnvyakti 
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The moral character of God is much compromised and the 
quahties of divme justice and divme love are emptied of all 
meaning and value. Individual effort loses its point, since 
whether one believes oneself to be the elect or the non-elect, 
one IS bound to lapse into indifferentism and apathy. If we 
do not know what we are destmed for, we may work on to 
punfy ourselves. In the absence of knowledge we may at 
least have hope But this theory will overwhelm us in despair 
and raise the question : Is not God playing a practical joke 
on us, when he implants in us a desire for heaven while making 
us unfit for it ? Unless we are in a position to believe in the 
spiritual possibilities of every one who bears the human form 
divine, we cannot have a really useful ethics In certam 
passages Madhva says that the mdividual soul is of the form 
of loiowledge and bliss, though it is not conscious of this 
nature, while God is eternally conscious that he is of the 
, nature of knowledge and bliss. The distinction, therefore, 
between God and man, however great, is not one of kind. 
The essence of each soul may perhaps represent its degree of 
obscuration, but it is difficult to prove that there are eternal 
essences persisting m souls even when they are released. In 
all this we are simply transferring the distmctions of experience 
to the kingdom of God. 


XV 


Nimbaeka 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahmin of the Vaisnava faith who lived 
some tune after Ramanuja and pnor to Madhva, about the eleventh 
century k d. He wrote a short commentary on the Brahma Sutra 
railed Vedantapanjatasaurabha, as well as ten verses, Daiailoki, eluci- 
dating his view of the distmctness of Jiva, ISvara and Jagat His 
theory is caUed dvaitadvaita, or dualisbc non-dualism KeSavakaimIrin 
^te a commentary on the Bhagavadgita called Tatbiaprahaiika, in 
defenra of Nimbarka’s general view His commentary on the Brahma 
buira develops the theory of the transformation (pannSma) of Brahman 
between the independent reality of Purusottama 
and the dependent realities of jiva and prakrti While both jiva and 
seU-conscious. the former is limited, while the latter is not. 
While the Jiva is the enjoyer (bhoirtr), the world is the enjoyed (bhogval 
and Kvara or God is the supreme controller {myantf) 
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^to God, souls and objects extemdly related to one sTinf), 

^elatzon 

it universal principles operating in 

t If <^od creates, if the beginning of the vorlLroS S 
tte r^ult of the desire of the divine self, rre ina}^ L doubt, 
!baf ^ creation. But the difficulty remains 

tmuted God on such a \uew, cannot be regarded as the 
supr^e perfection. The nature of the dependence of the 
world on God is not clearly brought out If God were really 
^dependent, then there must not be anything to linut him 
^ om vithout. A dualism makes the independence of God 
impossible. Madhva conceives the infinite m an abstract 
manner, and is therefore not able to see any unify between 
it and the finite. If Brahman is co-etemal with the world, 
what is the relation between the two ? If it is also a co-etemal 
relation, is the supreme spuit bound to objects other than 
itself ? We cannot say that it is the nature of the supreme 
spirit to stand related to the individual souls, since the former 
does not contain the reason of the latter’s eidstence It is 
difficult to believe that the essence of God involves a relation to 
objects whose existence it does not necessitate It is equallj' 
difficult to hold that the relation is a non-essential or accident^ 
one, for an eternal acadeut, which subjects unborn spirits to 
itself and bmds down the Supreme also, cannot be a mere 
accident. If the souls and matter depend on the ultunate 
Brahman, they cannot be regarded as substances In the 
highest sense, the term " substance " can be predicated only 
of a les complda, that which is complete in itself, determined 
by itself and capable of being esplamed entirely from itself 
Madhva recognises that such a reahfy is possessed only by 
the supreme spint. All else is produced from Visnu, the 
supreme spirit, directly or indirectly. Even his consort Sri 
and his son -Vajm are entirely dependent on him. But the 
admisrinn of Visuu as the supreme reality of the world does 
not involve the denial of denirative and dependent being to 


other objects 

Agam, the theory of election is fraught with great danger 
to ethical life The predestinanan scheme of thought puts 
an excessive strain on the other parts of Madhiras theologj* 
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fests himself in the avataras, or incarnations He is the 
matenal and the effiaent cause of the universe He is the 
matenal cause, smce creation means the manifestation of his 
powers (iakti) of cit and acit m their subtle forms He is 
the effiaent cause of the universe, smce he bnngs about 
the union of the individual souls with their respective karmas 
and their results and the proper mstruments for expenencmg 
them 

The universe cannot be dismissed as a mere illusion, since 


it is a manifestation (pannama) of what is contained subtly in 
the nature of God Nimbarka critiases the vivarta (illusion) 
theory of the world, and argues that, if the world were not 
real, it could not be superimposed on another. 

The rdation of the three pnnciples of ]iva, the world and 
God, IS not one of absolute identity or non-distmction, smce 
such a view would contradict numberless passages of the 
Upamsads which insist 'on difference and wdl also involve 
confusion between the natures and attributes of the different 


prinaples Nor can it be said that the three prmciples are 
absolutely distinct, smce this would be to fly m the face of the 
momstic evidence of the Upanisads Were the supreme spirit 
absolutely distmct from the mdividual soul and the world, 
it could not be omnipresent It would be as limited as the 
individual soul or the world, and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as their governor The suggestion that non-differ- 
ence is the reahty while difference is due to upadhis or limita- 
tions cannot be accepted, smce it would be to subject Brahman 
to conditions On such a view. Brahman would cease to be 
pure and become subject to faults, and would experience 
pleasure, pain and the hke, and all this would be contrary to 
the accepted nature of Brahman. So Nimbarka concludes 
mat both difference and non-difference are real The soul 
and the world are different from Brahman, smce they possess 
natures and attnbutes different from those of Brahman, 
ihey are not different, since they cannot exist by themsdves 
Md depend absolutely on Brahman. The difference signifies 
aistmct^^d dependent existence (paratantrasattabhavah) 

impossibility of mdependait 
^istence (svatantrasatta’bhavah). In the hglit of this 
doctnne of difference-non-difference, the famous text, “Tat 
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According to Nimbarka’s teaching the jiva is of the fonn 
of knowledge (jnanasvarupa). though not in Saihkara’s sense. 
It is knowledge as well as the possessor of knowledge^ even 
as the sun is light as well as the source of light. The ration 
of soul to its attnbute is that of the dhaimin (the qualified) 
to the dharma (the qualification). It is one of difference as 
well as non-difiference. Between the qualification and the 
qualified there is no absolute identity, but only the non- 
perception of the difference. Though jiva is atomic in size, 
on account of its possession of the omnipresent quality of 
knowledge, it is able to expcnence the pleasures and the pains 
throughout the body,* The jira is the agent of activity 
(kartr) . The scriptural texts which deny actiidty intended 
to bring out the dependent character of the activity of the 
jiva. The jiva has no independent (svatantra) knowledge or 
activity Ananda or delight pertains to the jiva in all its 
states The jiva continues to exist in dreamless sleep and 
the state of release. As lir^ara is the governor, the jiva in 
aU its states has the nature of bemg governed (niyamj>am) 
The number of jivas is infinite, though they are all sustained 


by the supreme spint . , , • /j. 

The inanimate world has three principal categones (tattvas), 
which are: (i) aptakrta or what is not de^ed from the 
primordial prakrti, such as the stufi of the diiune hody _^ 
to Ramanuja’s ^uddhasattva. which is the l?fsis the mg- 

vibhutiof W; (2) 

with its threegunas. and { 3 ) kala, orte 

are the basic prinaples of cosmic ^ten^e. These three 

catenories axe also eternal like the mdividual soids 

S eterasl Mtare of ISvaia is to govern 
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heavenly body, full of beauty and tenderness, sweetness and 
charm.* Souls are infinite in number and are atomic is size 
Each soul IS a ray of Brahman mdividuahsed * The theory 
attempts to avoid the affirmation of an absolute identity, 
where attributes are confused and distmctions abolished, and, 
at the same time, tries to escape from mere pluralism, which 
would impair the ommpresence of Brahman and limit bis 
nature and sovereignty. 

The pure nature of the )iva is obscured by its karma, which 
is the result of avidya, which is beginmngless, yet through 
the grace of God can be terminated. Prapatti, or complete 
submission to God, is the way to deliverance. Those who 
possess this attitude of prapannas are favoured by God, who 
engenders m them bhakti or devotion, which eventually results 
in brahmasaksatkaxa or reahsation of God. Bhakti mvolves 
a knowledge of the supreme reality, the nature of the mdividual 
soul, the fruit of divme grace or moksa, which is an unmter- 
rupted reahsation of the nature and attributes of Brahman, 
resultmg in the absolute destruction of all selfishness and 
Ignorance, and the nature of the hindrances to God-realisa- 
tion, such as the erroneous identification of the soul with the 
body, the senses or the mmd, dependence on another than 
God, violation of or mdifference to his commandments, and 
confusion of God with ordmary bangs, the sense of freedom 
and ]oy born of true devotion In Nmibarka Krsna and 
Radha 3 take the place of Narayana and his consort Bhakti 
is not meditation (upasana), but love and devotion The grace 
of God IS ever ready to lift up the helpless and make them 
see the truth of things The worship of other gods is f6r- 
bidden Ethical rules, prescribed m the Sastras, are insisted 
on. Karma is said to be the means for the acquisition of 
brahma]nana,4 carrying with it devotion s 

While both Ramanuja and Nimbarka regard difierence 
and non-difference as necessary, and treat animate and 
manimate existences as attnbutes of Brahman, Ramanuja 
emphasises more the pnnaple of identity. For Nimbarka 
the two are equally real and have the same importance 
Agam, Ramanuja regards the individual souls (at) and the 

' Oaiailotl, 4 > Commentaty on the B S , 11 3 42 

3 Dolai/oij, 5 and 8 » i 1. 4 * i 7- 
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tvam asi," is interpreted. "Tat" signifies the eternal 
omnipresent Brahman , " tvam ” refers to the mdividual soul, 
whose existence depends on Brahman , and " asi ” bnngs out 
the relation between the two, which is one of difference com- 
patible with non-difference Such a relation subsists between 
the sun and its rays or the fire and its sparks Though souls 
and matter are distmct from God, they are yet intimately 
connected with him, as waves with water or coils of a rope 
with the rope itself They are both distmct and non-distmct 
from Brahman We need not regard the distmcts as mutually 
exclusive and absolutely cut off from each other Difference 
and identity are both equally real, and what is different is also 


identical 

Yet the individual souls and the world are not self- 
sufficient, but are guided by livara * In pralaya, these two 
get absorbed into the nature of ISvara, who contains the 
subtle forms of ]iva and jagat Between the periods of dis- 
solution and re-creation, all existence, conscious and un- 
conscious, dwells m him in a subtle state Through Brahman’s 
^alrti, or energy, the world is produced where each separate 


soul finds fit embodiment 

Nunbarka does not accept the theory that the consaous 
and the unconscious worlds form, together with Brahmm, 
a composite personahty, which is the matenal cause of 
world,^ far as the body of that personahty goes Accordmg 
to him, the Sakti of Brahman is the 
world, and the changes of 

Brahman. What Ramanuja calls the body of Brato 
£ thT^ti of Nimbarka God does not stand m need of 
LSTS the world He ell-pow^. 

his mere will he is able to create the world » is ftu 

Sirthe^aent-and the matenal cause of the world Ti^e 

todd B Uerrticel mth Bretaim 


DaiailoM, 7 


• 1 r 19 


3 VaiaSloht, 3 
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sacddlnanda, and has qnalities; the iruti passages -which 
declare that he has no qualities mean merely that he has not 
the ordinary qualities.^ God is personiSed as Erma, when 
he is endowed -mith the qualities of -wisdom (jmna) and actioa 
^\n). He is the creator of the world, and we need not 
suppose that he ^ould possess a ph3'sical body as worldly 
^ents do, since what applies to us need not apply to the 
transcendent God. By ^e mere force of his -wiU. he creates 
the whole world. Not only is he karta or agent, but also 
enjoyer or bhokta.* Though no noed to assume a 

bodj', he appears in -various forms to please his de-rotees .3 
The hipest, when associated -with action only, is yajfiarupa, 
who can be propitiated by kaimas. as stated in the Brahmanas ; 
when associated -with -wisdom, it is Brahman, and r^-n be 
approached throng jnana, as stated in the TJpanisads. Ersna 
the Supreme has to be woidiipped according to the principles 
of the GGd and the Bhagasata. 

hi human and animal souls the quality of auauda is sup- 
pressed, while in matter consciousness is also suppressed. 
Brahman becomes whatever it wills by the evolution ^vir- 
bhava) and involution (tirobhava) of its qualities. The jrva 
is atomic in size,< is one -with Brahman, and constitutes a part 
of its When the ananda of Brahman is obscured, we have 
jiva. Thon^ its production is only a manifestation, it 
K as real and eternal as Brahman. Three kinds of jivas are 
distinpished. The pure (suddha) jivas are those whose iordh' 
qii^ties (aihmrya) are not obscured by the force of ignorance 
{avid3-2). I^ie mundane (saihsarin) jivas are those which are 
raught in the meshes of avidya, and ejqserience birth and 
by reason of ihar connection -with gross and subtle 
b^es. The liberated (mukta) jtvas are those which are 
tr^ from the bonds of samsSra through insight into truth 
{vidya}. VihCT the soul attains release, it recovers its sup- 
pre^d qi^ties and becomes one -with God. The iusmTnpt e 
^rld is also Shed with Brahman (brahmatm^a). In it the 
two quahties of Brahman, knowledge and bliss, are obscured. 

wbat remains is pure sattva or existence. Since it is 
tJrahman that is manifested in the form of the world, the 
' ^iascoamentei3-oaBS,m.3.a2. > L i 1 
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world (adt) as tiie attnbutes (vUe?anas or prakaras) of 
Brahman , and Ms view emphasises the non-duahty of the 
supreme Lord, qualified by the individual souls and 
the world.' NimbSrka disputes this view on the ground that 
the presence of a body does not necessarily imply the possession 
of attributes ; for an attnbute has for its object the distinction 
of the thmg which possesses it from others which do not 
possess it. If dt and adt are the attributes of Brahman, then, 
what is that reality from which Brahman is distmguished by 
the possession of these marks ? 


XVI 

Vaixabha 

Vahabha (1401 a.d.) is a Telugu Brahmin of South India, 
who migrated to the north and developed the views of 
Vi§5usvamm, who belonged to the thirteenth century He 
accepts the authonty not only of the XJpanisads, tiitBhagamd- 
gm and the Brahma Sutra, but also of the Bhagavaia Purina 
In bis works, Ambhdsya, Stddhantarahasya and Bhagavaia- 
i%kasuboihtmi> he offers a theistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta, wMch differs from those of Samkara and Ramanuja 
His view is called Suddhadvaita, or pure non-dualKm ,3 and 
declares that the whole world is real and is subtly Brahman. 
The individual souls and the inanimate world ^e m essence 
one with Brahman. Vallabha admits that jiva, kala or toe, 
and prakpti or mayfi, are eternal eiostences ; they 
to the bemg of Brahman and have no separate eastoce. 

the force of miya as the 7“ 
world are not pure Advaitms, smce they adimt a second to 
BiS^4 '^e Samkara traces the world to Brahman 
STihe force of may^, Vallabha holds that Brahm^ 

(1 i.e. 


1 1. 1 9a 
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The world of maya is not regarded as umeal/ since maya 
is nothing dse than a power winch l&vara of his free will 
nroduces “ Brahman is the effiaent and the material cause 
of the universe. He is not only the creator of the universe 
but IS the universe itself ” * He accepts the Brhadaranyalia 
account,! that Brahman desired to become many, and 
became the multitude of individual souls and the "world A 
desire for self-expression is innate in Brahman. Maya, 
according to VaUabha, is the power of ISvara, through which 
he brings about the evolution and the dissolution of the worm 
Maya is different from avidya, which is responsible for the 
obscuration of the umty of thmgs and the production of the 
consciousness of difference.^ VaUabha does not admit an inert 
prakrti which is energised by Brahman Though Brahman 
in himself is not known, he is known when he manifests him- 
self through the world ' ... 

Samsara, however, is unreal. The soul is right in regardmg 
the world as real, but is wrong when it ascribes to it plurality. 
The world is true, though our experience (pratiti) of it is 
wrong We do not reahse fhat the world is but a form of 
Brahman. The ]iva is thus infected with a wrong view of 
the nature of the world To those who have attamed to the 
truth, the world appears as Brahman. To those who have 
learnt the truth from the scriptures, it appears as both 
Brahman and maya, i.&. somethmg other than Brahman, 
though they know that the former is real and the latter not. 
The Ignorant make no distinction between the reahty of 
Brahman and the unreahty of the plural appearances which 
set themselves forth as objective and independent. Avidya 
is located in the imnd of man VaUabha thus does not accept 
the view of the unreahty of the world as such If the world 
is unreal, we cannot even say that it is one with Brahman, 
smce a relation of identity cannot exist between a real entity 
and an unreal appearance There is a possibility of deception, 
though it is not divinely conditioned. 

The ]iva bound by maya cannot attain salvation except 
throu^ the grace of God Bhakti is the duef means of 
salvation, though jnana is also useful All sins are put away 

* Anitbh^fya on i i 4 * Anubha^ya, i z 4 

M 4 3 1 See $uMhadvaitamSriart 4 it» 
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latter is regarded as the effect of Brahman (bralimakaiya). 
Creation and destruction of the woild are only tlie manifes- 
tation and non-manifestation of the Supreme who puts on 
these forms Brahman becomes a product and is appre- 
hended in the state of creation, while in destruction the world 
returns to its original form, and ceases to be an object of 
perception. The world is therefore as eternal and real as 
Brahman himself, and its creation and destruction are due 


to the power (^akti) of Brahman. The world cannot be 
regarded as an illusory appearance; nor is it essentially 
different from Braliman. The relation of cause and effect is 
one of absolute identity.* The universe in tiuth is Brahman 
Brahman mamfests himself of his own will, as the mdividual 


souls and the world, without undergoing any change in his 
es sp r i tj al nature. He is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the world.* The charges of partiality and cruelty 
cannot be urged against Brahman, smce the difference of the 
jivas from Brahman is admitted by Vallabha He holds that 
the jiva, freed from the fetters of maj^a, is one wife Braliman 

Vallabha looks upon God as fee whole and die indmdum 
as part ; but, as fee individual is of identical essence wtli 
God, there is no real difference between the two. The malogy 
of sparks to fire is employed to great purpose. The mfeyiduai 
soul is not the Supreme clouded by the force of avidya, bu 
IS itself Braliman, with one attribute rendered imperceptible 
The soul is both a doer and an enjoyer. It is »n size, 

though pervadmg fee whole body by its quality of intdhgcncc. 
IvS as^andal-wood makes its presence felt where it doc 
S exist by its scent For Ramanuja, who accepts one 
- dtaate ^utetative leaiily, th» Mcraice (M «a 

soul is nsvst destoFa R5initouja rdates God md tto 

ito!ishea,»hiloE5m5nujasv.o»'ismoo!l.l.oH s 

, or poor 

vafflsSbMva IS but d,sappearance ol the effect 


*>14 
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the Radha-Kfsna cult in Bengal and Bihar, tban&s to the influence 
of the Sakta system of thought and practice. Trained in such an 
atmosphere, Cmtanya, the great Vaisnava teacher (fifteenth century), 
was attracted by the account of Ktsna in the Ftswir PurSna, Harwamia, 
the BhSgaaata and the Brahmmiatoarta Purayas, and by his personality 
and character gave a new form to the Vaisnava faith His breadth 
of view and democratic S3mipat]ues gave him a large following, though 
the orthodox were much disturbed by his startlmg ways. He accepted 
converts from Islam freely, and one of the earhest of his disciples was 
a Moslem faldr, who atiWed to great fame and sanctity in the sect 
under the name of Handas His disciples, Rupa and Sanatana, were 
renegade converts to Islam and outcasts from the Hindu society, 
whom Caitanya welcomed back mto the fold Jiva Gosvami (six- 
teenth century) and much later Baladeva, furnished the philosophical 
basis for the sect The philosophical classics of the school are Jiva’s 
Saisaitdarbha and his own commentary on it, SarvasathvSdini, and 
Baladeva's Goaindabhasya on the Brahnta Siitra. The latter's Pranie- 
yaralnSualt is also a popular work These writers are influenced 
considerably by the views of Ramanuja and Madhva.* They admit 
the five pfmciples of God, souls, mayfi or prakjti, and svarupaSakti, 
with its two elements of jnana or knowledge, Suddhatattva or pure 
matter, and kfila, or time 

On the question of the theory of knowledge, there is not 
niuch that is peculiar to the school The traditional account 
of the sources of knowledge, including Vedic testimony, is 
accepted Jiva argues that there is such a state of conscious- 
ness as simple apprehension, which is later developed into 
determinate knowledge. Non-relational immediate experience 
Recedes detemunate cognition The former is indeterminate 
(mrvil^pa) cognition. The determinate is contained poten- 
tially in it. It is the fact given in indetemunate perception 
mat is analysed and understood in the determinate. It 
follows that indeteiminate cognition is a fact of consciousness ; 
^d the intuition, where relations seem to be absent, is of this 
™d Jiva does not bdieve in a umversal which includes all 
difierences* We have first the knowledge of the universal 
as su(i and then the universal as qualified. The intuition 
Of Brahman, pure and simple, is, for Jiva, an undoubted fact 
ot consciousness, though it requires to be transcended 

The ultimate reahty is Visnu, the personal God of love 
grace, possessing the usual attributes of sat, cit and 
ananda. He is nirgupa, in the sense that he is free from the 

' Pramei-aratnavah p 8 . BhSgavaisandarbha. p 55 
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if we have true faith in God, a principle that was much 
exaggerated in practice. ValJabha deprecated all kinds of 
sclf-morlification. The body is the temple of God, and there 
IS no meaning m attempting to destroy it. Karmas precede 
knowledge of the Supreme, and are present even when this 
knowledge is gained. The liberated perform all karmas' 
The highest goal is not mukti or liberation, but rather eternal 
sendee of Krsija and participation in lus sports m the 
celestial Brndavana. Vallablia distmguishes the transcendent 
consciousness of Brahman from Purusottama.* The souls, 
delivered from the trammels of life, are of different kmds 
There are tliose who have freed tliemselves from previous sub- 
jection, like Sanaka, and those who dwell in the aty of God, 
where they attain freedom tlirou^ the grace of God. There 
are otheis who resort to bliakti and develop perfect love and 
become tlie associates of God' Vallabha lays great stress on 
a life of unqualified love to God 

The relation between Brahman on the one side and the 
individual souls (jiva) and the inanimate nature (jada) on the 
other, is one of pure identity, even as the relation of whole 
(ara^m) and part (ariiSa) is While the differ^ce is subor- 
dinated by Vallabha, non-difference alone is said to be rem 
He interprets " Tat tvam asi ” (“ That art thou ») as literally 
true wlule Ram§nu]a and Nimbairka take it m a figurative 
sense When tlxe soul attains bhss, and the rnammate world 
both consciousness and bliss, the difference between Brto 
and these wiU lapse-a position which Ramanuja does no 

accept. 


XVII 

The Caitanya Movement 

t India did aot pay much attention to the 

The Vaisnavism of South India oian p y ^ 

glonficatiou of the tjie north, however, the case 

to Krsna's sports with beloved mistress, JS not 

^difierent 1“ Nimbarka Rndha, 

simply the chief of ^ j of Gitagovtiida. Vidyapati, UmSpah 
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non-difference * is the truth of things The world is real and 
not illusory ; it is called maya on account of its nature, since 
it attracts men to itself and away from God The servant of 
■ God becomes, through the power of maya, the slave of the 
world. 

The soul is different from the Lord, who is its ruler. God 
is omiupresent while the soiil is of atormc size * God’s svaru- 
pasakti. accordmg to Jiva, supports his jiva Sakti (also called 
tatasthalalrti) by which the souls are created This latter in 
its turn supports mayasakti (or bahirahgaSakti). None of 
these can eiost apart from God At the time of creation, the 
Supreme remembers the constitution of the world immediately 
precedn^ the pralaya and desires to “ become manifold,” 
le give separate eidstence to the mijoying souls and the 
objects of enjoyment merged in him. He creates the entire 
world from the great principle of mahat down to the cosmic 
egg and Brahma. He then manifests the Vedas in the same 
order and airai^ement as they had had before, and communi- 
cates them mentally to Brahma, to whom other stages of 
creation are assigned Through the help of the Vedas, Brahma 
remembers the archetypal forms, and creates objects as in the 
previous existence It follows that the Vedas, when they refer 
to Indra, etc., refer to types which do not perish, though the 
individuals do.3 "While Ramanuja regards the souls and 
matter as the adjectives (visesanas) of God, Jiva an,d Baladeva 
regard them as the manifestations of God’s energy. The 
latter are averse to making rmconsdous prakrti a predicate 
of God. which may introduce an dement of discord into his 
nature So Jiva makes prakrti the outer energy {sakb.) of 
God, which is not directly related to him, though under his 
controL Baladeva identifies maya with prakrti, which is set 
in motion by the mere sight ^k^ana) of God. 

The souls become fettered by the bonds of the world 
through the power nf maya, which makes them forget their 
real nature The force of karma can be overcome if we have 
bhaktu By the devdopment of love (rud) for Krsna, we 

' Acintyabhedabheda » Baladeva, u. 2 41. 

3 Baladeva, i 3 30 

J accepted the usual stages of bhakb ‘ (1) Santa, or tranquB 

fn ° dSsya, or active ^rvice of God , (3) sa^ya, or 

on mp ^ vatsalya, or parental tenderness ; (5) zn^dhurya, or sweetness 

VOL It ^ 
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qualities of praJcrti and saguna, since he has the qualities 
of omniscience, omnipotence, etc These quahties are bound 
to him by the relation of svarupasambandha They egress 
the nature of Brahman and inhere in him ^ He is the source, 
support and end of the world, the matenal and the efficient 
cause of the universe » He is the efficient cause through his 
higher energy (para iahti),! and material cause through his 
other energies, called apara iakti and avidya^akti His former 
nature is unchangeable, while his latter is subject to modifi- 
cations The chief character of God is love * and the power 
of joy. The incarnations are one with the Supreme and not 
parts, as the individuals are,5 God assumes infimte forms, oi 
which the chief is that of Krsna, whose supreme dehght is in 


love. Krsna, when identified with the Supreme, has three 
chief powers, cit, maya and jiva. By the first he maintams 
his nature as intelligence and will, by the second the whole 
creation is produced, and by the third the souls The highest 
manifestation of the dt power of Krsna is the power of ddight 
(hlfidini). Radha is the essence of this dehght-givmg pmver 
According to Jiva, God is one ivithout a second He is 
Brahman when vieived in himself and BhagavSn when viewed 
as the creator of the world The former is abstract and the 
latter concrete. Jiva holds that the ' 

Accordmg to Baladeva, the Supreme is called Han, his Majesty 
and magnificance are personified as Narayana, and his beauty 

^ VheSerse and its creatures have come into being toough 
the powders of God They are dependent on him, though 
separate and distinct from him They are 
SSnor different from him. An mcomprehensible difference- 


. Baladeva, after Jfadhva 

S: e^Std fac^ and do not rcqu'vc any to d.- 

tjnguish them 

1 Seliied Srf. See Baladeva, «. 3- AO and 

1 PittyatinS, iv. i i. . or a manifestation identical 

V 4* ‘7) 
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(adntya) manner. Jiva admits in his Sarvasathvddtm that 
we cannot regard God and his powers as either identical or 
as different. 
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can have intuition of the divine. God's affection for his 
creatures is said to be brought out in his love for Radha It 
is the desire of the creator that lus creatures should cleave to 
him only in the hope of salvation Kama or sexual love is 
distinguished from prema or spiritual love Bhakti is the 
ivay to salvation Study of the Vedas, the Bhagavaia Purdm 
and the like, is inculcated Reverence for the guru is a 
cardinal feature In matters of rehgion it is said that reason 
is not to be depended upon The distinctions of caste are 
ignored. No man or woman is too low for the grace of God 
EtJiical virtues of mercy towards all creatures, humihty, 
tranquilhty, freedom from worldly desires and punty of heart, 
are empliasised 

Salvation consists in the eternal experience of love (piiti) > 
Souls in heaven realise their status as the servants of God, 
and are utterly devoted to him. Love is release. Bhakti is 
the true mukti. Throu^ it bondage to rebirth is broken, 
and the soul attains to a status of equahty with God. though 
it is never absorbed in God.* The intuition of Brahman, as 
the abstract umversal of all cxist^ce, is, according to Jiva, 
the prelude to the intuition of BhagavSn, who is the concrete 
reality of all existence and hfe The former, due to know- 
ledge, is not ultimate -The latter, due to bhakti, can be had 
only when the body is cast off Though jivanmukti is possible 
regarding the intuition of Brahman, it is of no avail for the 
love of the'Bhagavan 

Jiva attempts to displace the theory of attnbutes 
advocated by Ramanuja, by his oivn theory of energy ^akti) 
But if God cannot possess an attribute opposed m nature to 
his bemg, how can he possess a power or energy whicj equ^y 

contradicts his being? Thou^ some of the ^tosbdongg 

to this school call themselves the Mowers of Mfkva m the 
thought they are reaHy nearer Ramanuja, smce thj ^phas^e 
identitv even while they admit differences The 
^^0 to M in » 


221 3 

• Baladeva on 1. 1. 17- 
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scheme of the Nyaya, which furnishes the principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even to-day , the 
Vaiiesika interpretation of nature, the Sajiikh37a speculations 
m saence and psychology , the Yoga scheme of the pathway 
to perfection; the ethical and social regulations of the 
Mimamsh and the rehgious interpretations of the Supreme 
reahty, as put forward by Saihkara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Nimbirka, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami — form a remarkable 
record of philosophical development in the history of the 
human race. Type succeeds type, school follows on school, 
m logical sequence The life of the Indian was ever on the 
move, draping itself as it grew, and changing from time to 
time in relation to its physical, social and cultural contexts 
In the early stages the ancient Indians were doing every- 
thing for the first time. They had practically no wisdom of 
the past to fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difficulties to contend with, which are now alm ost things of 
the past In spite of these, their achievement in the realm 
of thought and practice is a considerable one. But the cyde 
IS not complete, and the range of possible forms is not ex- 
hausted ; for the sphinx still smiles. Philosophy is yet in its 
infancy. 


The survey of Indian thought, as of all thought, impresses 
one with the mystery and the immensity of existence as well 
as the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to 
understand it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard 
to add some small piece to the temple of human wisdom, 
Mme fresh fragment to the ever mcomplete sum of human 
knowledge But human speculation falls short of the ideal, 
which it can neither abandon nor attain We are far more 
conscious of the depth of the surrounding darkness than of 
me power to dispel it possessed by the flickermg torches that 
we ave the privilege to carry as the inheritors of a great past 
Alto all the attempts of philosophers, we stand to-day in 
r a on to the ultimate problems very near where we stood 
ar away in the ages — where perhaps we shall ever stand as 
ong as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of 
by the chains of our finite mind.* The pursuit of 

w resist Xenophanes, " has attained complete certainty 

pe the gods and to that -which I call universal nature, will nor 
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llie course of Hutdu philosophic development — ^Tbe of the 

different systems — ^Xhe declme of the philosophic spint m recent tunes 
— Contact with the West— The present situation — Conservatism and 
radicalism — ^The future. 


Philosophical Development 

Throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a 
world behind the ordinary iTOrld of human stiivmgs, more 
real and more intangible, which is the true home of the spint, 
has been haunting the Indian race Man's never-ceasmg efiort 
to read the riddle of the sphinx and raise himsdf above the 
level of the beast to a moral and spmtual heiglit finds a 
striking illustration in India We can watch the struggle for 
four millenniums (or longer, if the recent archEeological finds 
in Sind and the Punjab, which are TOthdrawmg the shroud that 
hid the remote past, are to be taken mto account) The naive 
belief that the world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked , the faith that the gods who can be persuaded by 
prayer or compeUed by rites to grant our requests, are only 
the forms of the one Supreme ; the firm conviction that m 
nure stainless spint, to know whom is life eternal, is one intn 
the mnermost soul of man , tlie nse of maten^ism. scepticism 
and fatahsm,and their supersession by the ethical systems 
Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctme that 
can free one-self from all lU oidy by refranmg 
in thought word and deed — God or no God , th 
theism of the Bhagavadgiia, whicli endows the J" , 
SS t addition to metairf^sical perfections, the logical 
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II 

The UNiry of ail Systems 

The twin strands which in one shape or another run through 
ali the efforts of the Indian thinkers are loyalty to tradition 
and devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that the 
principles of his predecessors are stones built into the spiritual 
fabnc, and, if they are traduced, one's own culture is defamed, 
A progressive people with a nch tradition cannot afford to 
neglect it, though it may contain elements which are not 
edifying. The thinkers try hard to explam, allegorise, alter 
and expurgate the traditional lore, since men's emotions are 
centred round it. The later Indian thinkers justify the 
different philosophical mterpretations of the universe advanced 
by the earlier ones, and regard them as varying approxima- 
tions to the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human mind mto 
the realm of the unknown or a collection of philosophical 
curiosities They are regarded as the expression of a single 
mind, which has biult up the great temple, though it is divided 
mto numerous walls and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and saence, philosophy and rehgion are related 
organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought 
as been inaugurated by a reform m logic. The problem of 
method, mvolvmg as it does an insight mto the nature of 
h^an thought, is of great value. The Nyaya pomts out 
a no stable philosophy can be built except on the founda- 
lons of logic The Vai^esika warns us that all fnutful phil- 
osophy must take into account the constitution of physical 
na ure We cannot build m the clouds Thou^ ph37Sics and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, still 
philosophic scheme must be in harmony with the results 
science. But to extend to the universe at large 
falla X™ physical world would be to commit the 

tn scientific metaphysics, and the Saifakhya asks us 

danger The resources of nature cannot 
<;piiM,p ^ ‘^°hSaousness We cannot reduce nature and con- 

metanh^ ^ scientific and psychological 

metaphysics attempt to do Reahty appears not only in 
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philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour It helps us 
to feel the gnp and the danging of the chains It sharpens 
the consciousness of human imperfection, and thus deepens 
the sense of perfection in us, which reveals the imperfection 
of our passmg lives That the world is not so transparent to 
our intellects as we could wish is not to be wondered at, for 
the philosopher is only the lover of wisdom and not its 
possessor. It is not the end of the voyage that matters, 
but the voyage itself. .To travel is a better thing than to 


amve 

At the end of our course, we may ask whether the known 
lacts of history support a belief in progress Is the march 
of bTiman thought a forward movement, or is it one of retro- 
gression? The sequence is not capridous and unmeaning 
India beheves in progress, for, as we have already said, the 
cyclda me bound together by an orgamc tie The inner thread 
of continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past hdp to restore it Badnvard eddies serve 
rather to strengthen than retard the current. Epochs of 
decadence, like the recent past of this countiy, are m truth 
penods of transition from an old life to a new The two 
currents of progress and decline are intermingled At one 
stage the forces of progress press forw'ard with a persistent 
sweep, at another the Ime sways to and fro, and sometimes 
the forces of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of pr^ 
gress but on the whole the record is one of advance, it 
would be idle to deny that much has penshed m the process. 
But few things are more futile than to rail against the course 
which the histoncal past has taken or weep over it. In any 
case, some other kind of development would have bem m 
The more important thing is the future. We are abk to see 
further than our predecessors, since we can climb on their 
Sders Instead of resting content with the 
TinWv laid m the past, we must build a greater edifice m 
harJony with ancient endeavour as well as the modem outlook. 

|Gompe«. GreeA Thwktrs. vol. t, p 164). 
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but to acquire their spirit. The names of VaSistha and 
Visvamitra, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavira, 
Gautama and Kanada, Kapila and Patanjali, Badarayapa and 
Jammu, Samkara and Ramanuja, ate not merely themes for 
the histonan hut types of personality With thmn philosophy 
IS a world-view based on reflection and experience. Thought, 
when it thinks itself out to the end, becomes rdigion by bang 
hved and tested by the supreme test of life. The disdphne 
of philosophy is at the same time the fulfilment of a rehgious 
vocation. 


IV 


The Decline of Philosophy in the Recent Past 


The evidence brought together in this work does not 
support the general criticism that the Indian mind has a 
fear of thinking. We cannot dismiss the whole progress of 
Indian thought with a sapient reference to the oriental mind, 
which IS not suffiaently diy and vinle to rise above grotesque 
imagination and puenie mythology. Yet there is much in 
the thought-history of the last three or four centuries to lend 
countenance to this charge India is no longer playing her 
historic role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia.* 
It seems to some that the nver that has flowed down the 
centunes so strong and full is hkdy to end in a stagnant 
waste of waters The philosophers, or rather the writers on 
philosophy of this penod of decadence, profess to be votaries 


„ j ' ®®62rdiiig China’s debt to India, Professor laang Chi Cho says: 
, ^ us to embrace the idea of absolute fireedom, that fundamental 

Md h "h-” ^ O® a® the fetters of past tradition 

frooa ^ present customs of a particular age — ^that spiritual 

IiiH casts off the enslaving forces of matenal existence . . . 

livin<r taught us the idea of absolute love, that pure love towards all 
disOT^t eluninates all obsessions of jealous}', anger,^impatience, 

for°tiio t 1 ^““^^tion, which expresses itself m deep pity and sympathy 
tho .n.. ton wicked and the sinful — that absolute love which recognises 

tnhnhn between all bemgs " He goes on to explam the con- 

oaintinJ^ °A Chinese literature and art, music and architecture, 

cducahn ®'^“lpture, drama, poetry and fiction, astronomy and medicme, 
Octebpr”^ social organisafaons See VthiabhSrah QuarUrly, 

Cdiea, IS wcu’kn^^* “flnence of India on Burma and Ceylon, Japan and 
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science and in human Me, but m religious expenence, which 
is the subject matter of the Yoga system. The Purva Mimamsa 
and the Vedanta lay stress on ethics and religion. The relation 
between nature and mind is the supreme problem of philosophy 
which the Vedanta takes up The saying, that the saints do 
not contradict one another, is true of phalosophies also The 
Nyaya-Vai4e§ika realism, the Samkhya-Yoga dualism and the 
Vedanta momsm do not difier as true and false but as more 
or less true.'* They are adapted to the needs of the slow- 
witted (mandadhik§n), the average intellect (madhyamad- 
hikan) and the strong-minded (uttamadhikan) respectively. 
The different views are hewn out of one stone and belong to 
one whole, mtegral, entire and self-contamed No scheme of 
the universe can be regarded as complete, if it has not the 
different sides of logic and physics, psychology and ethics, 
metaphysics and rehgion. Every system of thought developed 
in India offered its own theory of knowledge, interpretation 
of nature and mmd, ethics and rehgion Our knowledge of 
the umverse has grown enormously under the gmdance of the 
natural sciences, and we cannot afford to be satisfied with any 
restricted outlook on Me. The future attempts at philosophic 
construction will have to relate themselves to the recent 
advances of natural science and psychology. 


Ill 

Phiiosophy and Life 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of hfe and 
the guidance of action. It sits at the h<to and greets our 
courS^ through the changes and chancej of the world. Vhen 
nhilosophv IS ahve, it cannot be remote from the hfe of the 
pSple.^ The ideas of tlunkers are evolved in the 
Siem Me history. We must learn not only to reverence them, 

. MadhavaSDS . Madh^edaua 

bluk5u's Introduction ^ reconcile it uitli it^ell m the 
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of tuimar forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, and the 
philosophic impulse has had in these three or four centuries an 
attack of lethargy. 


V 

The Present Situation 

To-day the great religions of the world and the different 
currents of thought have met on Indian soil. The contact 
with the spirit of the West has disturbed the placid content- 
ment of recent times The assimilation of a different culture 
has led to the impression that there are no official answers to 
ultimate problems. It has shaken the faith in the traditional 
solutions, and has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom 
and flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid again, 
and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the house on 
anaent foundations, others want to remove the foundations 
altogether. The present age of transition is as full of interest 
as of anxiety. 

Durmg the recent past, India was comfortably moored in 
a backwater outside the full current of contemporary^thought, 
but she IS no longer isolated from the rest of the world The 
historian of three or four centuries hence may have much to 
say on the issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
hut as yet they he hidden from our view. So far as India 
is concerned, we notice the broadening of men’s range of 
expenence, the growth of the cntical temper and a sort of 
distaste for mere speculation 

But there is another side to the picture In the field of 
thought, as wen as in that of action, the spirit of man is 
doomed to decay as much m anarchy as in bondage. There is 
not much to choose between the two, so far as culture and civili- 
sation are concerned Anarchy may mean material discomfort, 
economic ruin and social danger and bondage material comfort, 
economic stabihty and social peace But it would be incorrect 
to confuse the standards of civilisation with economic welfare 
and mamtenance of social order It is easy to understand 
the feeling of the Indians of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who after generations of public strife and private 
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of truth, though they understand by it merely the pious 
sophistnes or the sacrosanct hair-sphttings of this or tliat 
school of dogmatics. These professional dialecticians imagine 
that the small brook by their side, tackling a-way in the sand 
or evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of Indian 
philosophy. 

A variety of causes have contributed to this result The 
pohtical changes brought about by the establishment of the 
Mohammadan supremacy turned men's nunds mto conser- 
vative moulds ii an age when individual self-assertion and 
private judgment threatened at every point to dissolve into 
anarchy the old social order and all stable conviction, the need 
for authontative control was urgently felt The Mohammadan 
conquest, iwth its propagandist work, and later the Qinstian 
missionary movement, attempted to shake the stability of 
Hmdu soaety, and in an age deeply conscious of mstabihty, 
authority naturally became the rock on which alone it seemed 
that soaal safety and ethical order could be reared The 
Hmdu, in the face of the clash of cultures, fortified himself 
with conventions and barred all entry to mvadmg ideas His 
society, mistrustmg reason and weary of argument, flung itself 
passionately into the arms of am authority whiA stamped all 
free questioning as sm Smce then it has failed m l05ralty 
to Its mission There were no longer any thmkers, but only 
scholars who refused to stake new notes, and were content 
to raise echoes of the old call. For some centimes they suc- 
ceeded m deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theoiy. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of phfiosophy 
when the creative spirit had left her It abdicated its function 
and remained wrapped up m its lUusions Yhen it ceajd 
to be the guide and the guardian of the general repon, it * 
a great wSig to itself Many believed that their race Iwd 
traveUed long and far towards a goal at 
arrived -They felt rather tired and mdmed to rest Uen 
those who knw that they had not amved, and saw * ^ 
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with her anxiety to dwell in her own spiritual house, for 
" each man is the master of his own house." ' Pohtical sub- 
jection which interferes with this inner freedom is felt as a 
gross humiliation. The cry for swaraj is the outer expression 
of the anxiety to preserve the provmces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India g ains freedom 
within, then the Western spirit will be a great help to the 
Indian mind Hmdu thought never developed a Monroe 
doctnne in matters of culture Even in the ancient tunes 
when India grew enou^ spiritual food to satisfy her own 
people, there is no recorded age when she was not ready and 
eager to appreaate the products of other people’s imagination 
In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Ath^ans, of whom Pericles said "We listen gladly to the 
opinions of others and do not turn sour faces on those who 
disagree with us ’’ Our fear of outside influence is propor- 
tioned to our own weakness and want of faith in ourselves» 
To-day, it is true, we bear Imes of sorrow in our face and our 
hair is grey with age. The thoughtful among us have a 
brooding uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped in pessimism, 
and so have become intdlectual hermits. The non-co-opera- 
tion with Western culture is a passmg episode due to unnatural 
circumstances In spite of it, there are attempts to under- 
stand and appreaate the spmt of Western culture. If India 
Msmiilates the valuable elements m the Western avilisation. 
It will be only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
^ times m the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western influence are 
~ intellectual and moral aristocrats, who are 

® to pohtical issues, and adopt a gospel not of confi- 

It ^ resignation and detachment They think 

a they have little to learn or to unlearn, and that they do 
eu duty with thar gaze fixed on the eternal dharma of the 
PM . They reahse that other forces are at work, which they 
j. , ° ^cck or control, and ask us to face the storms and 
s Usionment of life with the unruffled calm of self-respect 
s was the class which m l>etter times was more elastic and 
losrm^'^^ renewing the attempts to reconcile rational phi- 
y with revealed religion It had always explained and 

Was sve sve gfhe rSja Every man is the lord m his own house 
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suffering welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden 
age ; but it should be equally easy to sympathise wth the 
Indian fcelmg of the present day that the spirit of man craves, 
not comfort, but happmess, not peace and order, but life and 
liberty, not economic stabihty or equitable administration, 
but the right to work out one’s own salvation even at the 
cost of infinite toil and tribulation Even non-pohtical virtues 
do not thnve in the absence of pohtical autonomy British 


rule has given India peace and security, but they are not ends 
in themselves. If we are to put first thmgs first, then we 
must admit that economic stabihty and political secunty are 
only means, hmvever valuable and necessary, to spmtual 
freedom. A bureaucratic despotism which forgets the spmtual 


ends, for all its integrity and enlightenment, cannot mvigorate 
tlic peoples beneath her srvay, and cannot therefore evoke 
living response in them. YTien the founts of life are diying 
up, when the ideals for rvhich the race stood for millenniums, 
the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of faculty, the play 
of life, the pleasure of mind and the fulness of peace, piSnara- 
mam, mana-anandam, ianti-samyddham, are decaying, it is 
no wonder that the Indian is conscious only of the crushing 
burden and not of the lifted weight It is no use speaking 
to him of the magnitude of Bntam’s work, for the verdict 
of history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve- 
ment If the leaders of recent generations have been content 
to be mere echoes of the past and not independent voices, 
they have -been mtellectual middlemen and not ongmm 
thinkers, this stenhty is to no small extent due to the sho^ 
of the Western spint and the shame of subjection The 
Bntish are aware of the deep-rooted causes of the pr^ent 
attitude of India, whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or 
challenge. They tned to bring their civilisation, whiA they 
^Lally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and th ^ felt 
that they should press on m the task of enlightenmmt and 
k, themrfves. “ 

^sation of effort But India has no sympathy with thi 
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Even the old phrases are used in a new way. The philosophy 
of the present will be relevant to the present and not to the 
past. It will be as onginal in its form and its content as the 
life which it interprets. As the present is continuous with 
the past, so there wiU be no breach of contmuity with the past. 

One of the arguments of the conservatives is that truth 
is not afiected by time. It cannot be superseded, any 
more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother’s love for a 
child Truth may be immutable, but the form in which it is 
embodied consists of elements which admit of change We 
may take our spmt from the past, for the germinal ideas are 
yet vital, but the body and the pulse must be from the present. 
It is forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the product 
of ages of change; and there is no reason why its forms 
should not undergo fresh changes so long as the spirit demands 
it It IS possible to remam faithful to the letter and yet 
pervert the whole spirit. If the Hindu leaders of two thousand 
years ago, who had less learning and more light, could come 
on earth again after all these centuries, they would seldom 
find their true followers among those who have never deviated 
from the most literal interpretations of their views * To-day 
a great mass of accretions have accumulated, which are 
choking up the stream and the free life of spirit. To say that 
the dead forms, which have no vital truth to support them, 
are too ancient and venerable to be tampered ivith, only 
prolongs the suffering of the patient who is ailing from the 
poison generated by the putrid waste of the past. The con- 
servative mind must open itself to the necessity of change, 
lace it is not sufficiently alive to this need, we find in the 
remm of philosophy a strange mixture of penetrating sagaaty 
^ unphilosophical confusion. The chief energies of the 
™*aang Indians should be thrown into the problems of how 
a ^ta^le the old faith from its temporary accretions, 
ow o bring rehgion into hne with the spirit of science, how 


Upanisad ancient Indian of the tune of the 

modem ind "“^dha. or the later classical age -wore to be set down in 
of the Hast** ‘j ' s®® race clinging to forms and shells and rags 

afflared^bir t?* nmo-tenths of its nobler meaning he would be 

^petition tho of file mental poverty, the unmobihty. the static 

leeblenKsn# of science, the long stcnhty of art, the comparative 

=ness Ot the creative mtiution " (Atya, v. p 42^) 
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defended the faith in the face of heretics and unbelievers, 
and had recourse to the allegoncal method as the instru- 
ment of theological interpretation. Rdigion, for it, embraced 
within its scope the whole nature of man, his mtelhgence as 
much as his practical and emotional aspirations If to-day 
the representatives of the ancient leanung had the inspiration 
of the past, they would, mstead of non-co-operatmg with 
other forces, build a fresh scheme wrth ongmahty and freedom 
and in the strength of the legacy of ancient ivisdom But 
they have an exaggerated respect for authority in thought 
and action, m things spiritual and thmgs secular, and have 
thus exposed themselves to the charges of mental servihty 
and obscurantism. While, in pre-Mohammadan tunes, appeal 
to authority was no bar to intellectual mdependence, and 
while men were able and ready to offer rational grounds for 


allegiance to the authorities of their choice, be they the Vedas 
or the Agamas, and while authonty was made to speak m the 
voice of reason by means of a critical selection and philosophical 
interpretation, now reverence for authonty has become 
imprisonment of the human spirit To question the belief 
of the scnptures is to question the authonty of the great 
dead. To accept them is a sign of loyalty Inquiry and 
doubt are silenced by the citation of ancient texts, scientific 
truths are slighted, if they cannot be fitted into the proiOTStean 
bed of estabhshed behef. Passivity, docihty and acquiescence 
become the primary mteUectual virtues No wonder the philo- 
sophical writmgs of recent times are far below the levd of 
thebestworkof thepast ages If thought had been less stramed, 
it would have been more spacious _ 

The thinkers of India are the inhentors of the great 

tradition of faith m reason. The anaent se^s desned not to 

copy but to create They were ever anxious to win fr^h fields 
foittuth and answer the nddles of expenence, whic* is ever 
changing and th^efore new. The nchness of the 

^^^5ved to enslave their nunds. We cannot simply copy 

'SJIlojSions of the past, for history never repeats its^- 
wtint thev did in their generation need not be done o 
3 ^ We have to keep our eyes open, find out our probl^ 
^^hTZntaiion of the past m solvmg them The 
ctags 10 to fomo tat e^r then. 
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In some cases, Macaulay’s wish is fulfilled, and we have 
educated Indians who are "more English than the Enghsh 
themselves," to quote his wdl-known words Naturally 
some of these are not behind the hostile foreign critic in their 
estoate of the history of Indian culture They look upon 
Inia’s cultural evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly 
and superstition. One of their number recently declared that, 
if India is to thrive and flourish, England must be her 
*' spiritual mother ” and Greece her " spiritual grandmother ” 
Albeit, smce he has no faith in rehgion, he does not propose 
the displacement of Hmduism by Christiamty. These victims 
of the present age of disillusion and defeat t^ us that the love 
of Indian thought is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the 
highbrows 

It IS a bewildering phenomenon that, just when India is 
ceasmg to appear grotesque to Western eyes, she is begmnmg 
to appear so to the eyes of some of her own sons The West 
tned its best to persuade India that its philosophy is absurd, 
its art puerile, its poetry uninspired, its rehgion grotesque 
and its ethics barbarous Now that the West is feeling that 
its judgment is not quite correct, some of us are -insisting that 
it was wholly nght While it is true that it is difiicult in an 
age of reflection to push men back into an earher stage of 
culture and save them from the dangers of doubt and the 
disturbmg power of dialectic, we should not forget that we 
can build better on foundations already laid than by attempt- 
Wg to substitute a completely new structure of morahty, of 
life and of ethics We cannot cut ourselves off from the 
springs of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike geometrical 
constructions, are the products of hfe The heritage of our 
history is the food that we have to absorb on pain of inanition. 

The conservatives are convmced of the glory of the ancient 
hentage and the godlessness of modem culture ; the radicals 
equally certain of the futihty of the ancient heritage and 
the value of naturalistic rationalism There is much to be 
said for these views ; but the history of Indian thought, when 
"ghtly studied, will lead us to regard the two as equally 
e ecbve Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
jgnorant of it, while those who commend it as perfect are 
Ignorant of any other. The radicals and the conservatives. 
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to meet and interpret the claims of temperament and indi- 
viduality, how to organise the divergent influences on the 
basis of the ancient faith But, unfortunately, some of the 
parisads are engaged not with these problems but tJiose 
suited for the society of Antiquanans It has become the 
tilting-ground of the speciahsts The rehgious education of 
the nation is not undertaken on broad Imes It is not seen 
ihat the spiritual inhentance caimot be any longer the 
monopoly of a favoured few. Ideas are forces, and they must 
be broadcasted, if the presmit ageing to death is to be averted. 
It would be indeed strange if the spirit of the Upamsads, the 
Gita and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the mmd 
to such fine issues, should have lost its power over man If, 
before it is too late, there is a reorganisation of national life, 
there is a future for Indian thought, and one cannot tell 
what flowers may yet bloom, what frmts may yet ripen on 


the hardy old trees 

■While those who have not yet been subjected to the 
influence of Western culture are conservatives in all matters 
of thought and practice, there are some among those 
educated in Western ways of thinking who adopt a 
despairing philosophy of naturahstic rationahsm and ask 
us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are m- 
tolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged wsdom 
of age. This attitude of the “progressives” is easily under- 
stood The spintual heritage of the race has not protected 
India from the invader and the spoiler. It seems to have 
played her false and betrayed her mto the present state o 
Lbiection These patriots are eager to imitate the matend 
achievements of Western states, and tear "P ^ 
ancient civihsation. so as to make room for the novelties 
imported from the West. Till the other day Indian thought 
not a subject of study in the Indian 
its place in the philosophical cumcula of the Umver^ties 
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that always broadens. Indian philosophy acquires a meaning 
and a justification for the present only if it advances and 
ennobles hfe. The past course of Indian philosophic develop- 
ment encourages us in our hope. The great thinkers, 
Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama 
and Kapila, Saihkara and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, 
and scores of others are India's grandest title to existence, a 
dear testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above herself and the pledge of 
this supreme possibihty. 
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who stand for the new hope and the old learning', must come 
closer and understand each other. We cannot hve by our- 
selves in a world where aircraft and steamships, railways and 
telegraphs are linking all men together into a hvmg whole 
Our system of thought must act and react on the world pro 
gress. Stagnant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious growths, 
while flowing nvers constantly renew their waters from fresh 
springs of inspiration. There is nothmg wrong in absorbing 
the culture of other peoples ; only we must enhance, raise 
and purify the elements we take over, fuse them with the 
best in our own The nght procedure regarding the fusing 
together of the different dements tossed from outside mto 
the national crucible, is indicated roughly in the writings of 
Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan Das 
bi t bf»tn we see the faint proimse of a great future, some 
signs of a triumph over scholasticism, as wdl as a response 
to the discovery of a great culture While drawing upon the 
fountains of humanist idealism in India’s past, they show a 
keen appreciation of Western thought They ^e anxious to 
reseek the ancient fountam-head and direct its waters to 
iragate, through pure and uncontammated conduits, lands 
which hunger and thirst But the future which we wish to 
see is practically non-existent. With the slackening of the 
poUtical excitement, which is absorbing the energies of some 
of the best mmds of India, with the increasmg insistence on 
the study of bidian thought in the new Universities, which 
the old ones are foffowing most reluctantly, the da™ may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, which prefers the lile 
that was to the Me that will be, are not likely to gam any 


strength in the days to come ^ t, n „r 

^Tproblem facing Indian Philosophy to-day is whetlm 

it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted m scope 'nth no 
to tie praeeof fecte, « whether rt « 

& and real, so » to become what it should be, one oHI 

great formative elements m human progress, by relating 

Srimmensdy increased knowledge of modem f 

India’s philosophers AU signs indicate that 

SfS ure is bound up Jith the latter alternative Loyalty 



NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

Page i6 — Pamm denves the words astika, nutika. and dai§tika 
la the Sutra astmasti distam matih An astika is one who believes 
m a transcendent world (astiparalokah) . a nastika is one who dis- 
believes in it (nastiparalokah) A sort of f atahst is a daistika 

Page i8, Note 2 — See Uydyahoia 

Page 20, Note 4 — ^In the Ta mil work Mantmekhalat, Lbkayata, 
Banddha, Samkhya, Nyaya, Vai£esika and Mimamsa are regarded as 
orthodox See S Ktishnaswamy Aiyangar: Mammekhalm, p xxi 

25 i lane 20 — The Vaidesika accepts only perception and 

inference 


CHAPTER n 


^nge 34, Note 5 — ^AksapadSt purvatn knto vedaprSmdnya niScaya 
ssit, jainuneh pfirvam kena vedartho vyakhy§,tah, panineh purvain 
kena padani vyutpaditam, pingalat pfirvam kena cchandaihsi raotani. 

i^ydyamaHian, p 5 

^oge 39 — For a short account of Buddhist logic before Dignaga, 
see Professor Tucci’s article on the subject, J RA S , July 1929 
See also J RA S , January 1928, Is NySyapraveia by Dignaga? 

Page 40 — ^Pandit Gopmath Kaviraj argues that Bhasavarjfia’s 
ejection of upamana (comparison) as a pramana or means of know- 
® ge IS due to the influence of the Yoga system His acceptance of 
_ yayoga consisting of tapas, svSdhyaya and other typical yogic 


uuanas as yama, myama, etc , support this opinion The classifica- 
on of prameyas into heya, tanmvartaka, atyantikahana and hano- 
paya suggests Y S , if. 16-17, 25-26. While the early Nyaya writers 
au ma, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara do not recognise yogipratyaksa," 
it Yogipratyaksam deSakfilasvabhava vipra 
.,_*^“^6’‘a'hakain Bhasarvaina's view of I§vara (God) is stnkingly 

amilartothejogicview. 

wrote also a commentary on Nydyasara called 


jj Nydyasara with Vasudeva's NydyosarapadapaUcikd 

Poo^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Vasudeva Sastn Abhyankar and Professor Devadhar. 

Page 43 ^pl^e terms pramana, prameya, etc , are used ordinarily 
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VtSesanavi^yasambandh^avagabi ]nanam Annam Bhatta's 
Tariasamgrabadiptka 

Page 67 — ^According to Buddhist idealism, cognition and its object 
are Imown together “ As blue and the consciousness of blue are in- 
variably known together, one is not different from the other ” S D S 

For the Advaita criticism of the Nyaya view, see Vivarat}aprameya- 
samgraha.p 55 

Page 69 — ^Locanagocare'pi kundakusume tadavisayagaadhavi£esite 
Ifianam evam bahyendnyadvarakagrahanam aghatamanam iti mana- 
aam eva surabhikusumam xti jnanam NySyamanjan, p 461 

For yogajadharmalaksana, see Prameyakamalamarianda, p 67 

Pratigata abhijnam iti pratyabhijna 

AtikrantakalavUesita purvavarti sthambhadipadarthavisayam 
mdnyadi saumkaxsotpannam evedam pratyabhijna jnauam iti siddham 
NyayaniaHjan, p 461 

Page 70 — ^Atitavacchnmavastn grahanam pratyabhijnanam 
(Saptapadarthi, 167) Recogmtion is the apprehension of a thing 
qualified by the idea of being past 

According to TarkabhasS {50), purvavasthanubbavajamtasaihskara- 
sahakrtendnyaprabhavS. pratyabhij 35 ' 

Page 71 — The earher Naryayik^ regarded dreams as presentations 
(annbhava) and not remembrance (smrti) See N S , ui i 14; 
^ \ 34-35 , N B , i X 16; and N V., p 79, Kandda and later 
Naiygyikas, like Bhasarvajfia and Jayanta, look upon dreams as 
representative Udayana does not identify dream states with recol- 
ections See Kiranavali, p 275 Samkara refers to the view that 
M dreams produced by spells, deities, and particular lands of sub- 
s nces possess some truth Mantra devata dravya vi^sammittaS ca 

kecitsvapnas satyarthagandhino bhavanti SB., in 2 4 

^8® 7 * See Dream Theory tn Indian Thought, by Umesa MiSra 
Allahabad Univ Studies, Vol V 

Page 95 ^Xhe material cause (upadanakarana) is one with the 
b* (samavdyi karajja), when we refer to thmgs as produced, 

u in the case of gnna or quality and karma or activity the mherent 
use is not the material one In the case of a white cloth, the 

n ^en cause of whiteness is the cloth, which is not, however, its 
■natenal cause 


f®* In the persistent knowledge of the same object (dbara- 
is a ^ when we notice a table for a few moments continuously, 

of of the second moment the same as one’s knowledge 

Kuoivlprt ^ argued by sonle that the two are not the same 
each m ®ach moment even as the object varies its character 

this space-time setting The Naiydyika objects to 

tincrash that the moments of our expenence are not dis- 

mompnib, ®°“sciousness What we perceive is not an atomic 

■Sda\>n a^stretch of time Ksananam atindnyatvat sthulopadhim 
are productTnt {rsWoaciwJaniaMt, p. 380) The moments 

f logK^ analjrais and not facts of observation While 
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with reference to valid knowledge and not all knowledge In the latter 
case jfiana and jfieya seem to be better 

Page 48 — Pratyaksa derived from prati and aksa or aksi. present 
to the sense organ or the eye, is opposed to paroksa or an ay from the 
sense organ or the eye The former is immediate and the latter 
mediate 

Page 48, Note — See TarkasamgrahadiptkS, p 7, Bombay Skt 
Senes 


Page 50 — ^There is no contact of the manas directly mth the 
object except when the object is an mtemal state hfce pleasure, pain 
and such hke 

55 — Por the Buddhists, the senses are the sense onfiecs, 
for the Mimamsakas the senses are the pecuhar power, others hold 
that it IS neither the visible organ nor the pecuhar power, but is a 
different substance which has its locus in the visible sense organ 
Golakam 3 .traniti sugatah, tacchaktya iti mimamsakah, tadNyatinktim 
dravySntaramty anye sarve vadinah Vtvaraiiapmncyasamsraha, 
p 185 Snakes hear, though they have no visible sense organs The 
sense consists of a subtle substance the quality of which is sensed 
by it The eye which senses form is composed of the same substance 
as light whose form it perceives The nose wlucli senses smell is 
composed of earth even as smell is a quality of earth. {Ibid, 
pp 185-7 ) 

According to the Advaita VedSnta, the senses are pnlpjakan, 
i e come into actual contact with the objects (see Vwaramprameya- 
samgrafia, p 187) If senses could pierceive objects without coming 
into contact with them, we should be able to perceive the taste of 
distant objects If it is said that the visual and the auditory senses 
at any rate can apprehend objects without coming into actual contact 
with them, we should then be able to apprehend sights and sounds 
after they have vanished So it is argued that tlie senses act only hy 
coming into contact with their objects 

The senses are not the visible organs, but subtle material substancts 
which are able to travel outwards with lightning rapidity Sounds 
do not travel to the ear as the Nyaya holds, but the imperccptihlt 
sense goes out to the object producing the sound Sabdasj.i ra 
vMsantanavat paramparaya irotrasamavayah praptir ifi yat tarlcikair 
ucyate tad asat, tatha satiha Srotra iabda iti pratiyeta, pratij.ite tu 
tatra iabda iti (»6:(f) That is why we perceive distant sounds and 
not auditory impressions Our organs approach the objects and not 
the objects the organs 
Page 57. Note 3 

Tnlocanagurun nrfani 3 rg 5 nngam.inonmnkhaih 
vathamanam yathavastu \'jakhyatam idam idr<am 

NVTT, 1 1 4 


Pa"e 50 — ^Na.majatjSdiyojanarahitam sai<is}yJn.is.ip.>!ii 
karakam pratjalcsam nimkalpakam GangiJa in CmlSmari 
carya’s Uyayahoia 


nisp’S' 

JBhIn 3 
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Page 271, Note 3 — The Chandogya Upamsad refers to three 
bhfitas, and SaAkaxa m his commentary on vi 4 speaks of tnvrt- 
karana Pancikarana is not known to the older Upamsads, Idiough 
the Taittiriya speaks of five bhutas It is not mentioned by Bada- 
tSyana or Samkara, though later commentators hke Anandajfiana 
refer to it See his gloss on B S , ii 4 20 

Page 277 — ^Fanspanda is change of place as distmgmshed from 
parinama or change of form The former apphes only to manifested 
(vyakta) tattvas 

Page 294 — ^Arthakarena pannataya buddhivittei cetane prati- 
bimbanad visayaprakafa riipam jnanam Nydyakoia 
Page 298 

SamkhyavrddhSh sammugdham vastumatram tu praggrhpatyavi- 
kalpitam 

TatsSmanyaviSefabhyam kalpayanti manisinah 

SamkhyatativahattmudX, 27. 


CHAPTER V 

Page 360 — Hie all-comprehensive knowledge is, however, a siddiii, 
which naturally mcludes discrimination between prakrti and pumsa, 
which IS the real cause of kaivalya or liberation. ' 

Page 371 — ^The followers of the S 5 mkhya worshipped Nardyana 
(narS^aparah), while those of the Yoga worshipped ISvara (Bvara- 
ev^h), or Siva, who is the Yogm par excellence See Rajaiekhara 
^'^ddarianasamwcaya, pp 34, 42-43. 

377 ^Regardmg the differences between the two schools of 
nw ®®® Ptofessor Hinyanna’s article on " Prabbakaras: 

and New," Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Apnl-Jnne 1930 


CHAPTER VI 

an of Rdmanujacarya seems to have been 

which the fitst five chapters are pubhshed m the 
'^ae^d s Oriental Senes, 1923 

by sections on mana and meya, written 

luad eir^f, Nardyana Papdit respectively It gives a 

IS PublS^ T ® < 3 ie school of KurnSnla The work 

Page Senes by T. Ganapati Sastn, 1912 

„ , — . .. nirvi- 


'^vyadisvarai«Tn-V^ Tatra indnyasannikarsanantaram eva 

Pat tn Ld n ’ vihstakalpanS bhavad nirvikalpakam ity ncyate 
^sayainraktovam nw ^alsdasmarana sahakrtam jatyadivi&stavastn 
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persistent Icnowiedge depends on objective conditions, memorj know 
ledge depends on pre^^ous expenence 

Page 127 — When ive apprehend the colour blue, there does not 
follow an apprehension of the vahdity of the cognition of " blue ” 

Na hi nilasamvitprasavasamanantarani j'atliarthcj’am ntlasann ibnti 
samvedanantaramutpadayamanamanubhuyate NySyantaiijan.'p i6S 
Page 128 — The Buddhists who hold thht both knowledge and its 
objects are momentary cannot adopt the realist entenon of conformity 
to the nature of the object, smee the object vanishes as soon as it is 
known 

Page 131, Note 2 — Cf Plato's Theaeiefus 

Page 13a — Sufctitvaprakankavidya cakacakySdi sadriya samdar- 
Sana samudbodhita rajatasamskara saddhricina kacadidosa samn- 
vahita rajataruparthakarena rajatajnanabhasakarena ca pannamate 
Vedantapanbhasa, I 

Page 148 Souls are active only in a secondary sense in the Nyaj'a 

There can be no pannama and even panspanda is inadmissible for an 

all-pervading soul . 1 , , 

Page 164, Note 2 — See also SyadvSdamaiijan and R.ijaSckliara s 

Saddarianasamuccaya, 23 


CHAPTER III 

Page 181 —Pandit Miira thinks that LflSaad belongs to the bvclfth 

rj^ntnrv A D Scc T B 0 R S t "p I5® * « 

Pa?e i8g —While the Nyaya regards the soul as the object o 
ment^ perception (manasapratyaksa visaya BbSsSpirncchtda 50-51), 
the Vaifesika makes it an object of inference (anumanagamy a \ S , 

'''“plg?i99 -The Mimansakas do not believe in the theory of cjcles 

PaoC tulyatvam samkarothSnai Mthitih 

by the University of Madras 


CHAPTER IV 


tenascUyisofprihivKc^Tth) 
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tiSaya iti) Those who follow, Kumanla reply that knowledge appro- 
pnated by the self is revealed as such If \t is argued that self-appro- 
pnation should also be manifested, it is said m reply that the effect 
may be present without conscious mamfestation, even as sense know- 
ledge may be imparted without a knowledge of the sense that operates 
Muran Mitra’s view is nearer the Bhatta position MiSramate 
ayam ghatah ity akaraka]fiananantaram ghatatvena ghatam aham 
janami ity jSanavisayakalaukika manasam utpadyate Nflakantha 
on Tarkasamgralmdipika (Nimayasagar ed , p l6j) 

We first have the knowledge " This is a jar," and then the direct 
presentation that I know the jar as jar. Only, according to Kumanla, 
the latter knowledge is inferred, while, according to Muran MiSra, it 
is perceived Both, however, dispute Prabhakara's view that all 
knowledge is (jf the form " 1 know a ]ar," sarvam eva jfianam 
ghatam aham janami ity akarakam NyayasiddhSntamanjan, p 341. 

Aloka on Taiivacintdfnant says Vyavasayotpattyavyavahitotta- 
lak^anotpanna annvyavasayavyakter eva bhattaih jfiatatfihngaka 
anumititvena mitradibhifica saksfitkaratvenabhyupagamat {Pratyak- 
fakhanda, p 158, Asiatic Society of Bengal ed ) 

429 — ^See also Piirva Mimamsa Siitra, English translation by 
Panijit Mohan Lai Sandal, S B H Senes, 


CHAPTER Vn 

Page 430, Note 1 — ^Brahmavidyapratipadakam vedafiiro bhaga- 
rupamvedantafetram SB onBrh Upfi i 1. 


CHAPTER Vm 

translated into English Khandanakhanda 
^ Aiy“, SureSvara'sS»7n6««(iftovS)H{fta 
Samkara dvaitSdvaita view is descnbed by 

Ms Commentary on Brh Up.v i. 

varta'JSLfcSf®®- P®™®® karyam udncyate Udnktam karyam 
Pnnah paramartha vastu rupam dvaitarupena 

Pfimam^ purnasya karyasya pumatam fidfiya Wm dhitvS 

tasvapikalesr^V^^^®! utpattisthiti pralayem 
karanav^?^'T^“^^°^ pnmataiva Sa caikaava purnatfi 
malra^Ti ekam^K thedena vyapadidyate Evam ca dvaitSdvaitat- 
"Jadyatmaka av, samudro jalatarangaphenabudbu- - 

PhenabudbudSdavab ca jal^ satyam tad udbhavaS ca taranga- 
“unah param5T+^ samudratmabhuta evavirbhavatirobhavadhar- 
paramartha satya eva Evam sarvam idam dvaitam para- 
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Pages 381-2 

jatih sarvagata nitya pratyaksajfiana gocarS 
Bhinnabhinixaca sa vyakteh kumanla matemata 

Page 391.— Akrti for Kumanla means P 

Jatim eva akrtim prahuh 133 

—For the views of the different schools of Mlmamsa on 
the validity of knowledge, see Pramatvam in NySyakoia 

Sarvair eva jfianahetubhir atmani saksatk 5 ravaU dhir upajanyato 
sarvatra prameyasya aparoksani3'amabhavat. Smrtisu anuman- 
Sntaresu ca na prameyam aparoksam SarvSSca pratltayah svayam 
pratyaksah prakaSante Prakaranapaiictha, p 56 

While all knowledge is immediately known, it is distinguished into 
immediate and mediate, according as the object is apprehended 
immediately or mediately 

Page 396 — Na hi pradipah svagatavyavabSrarOp* kaiye pradl- 
pantaram apeksate, tasmad na buddhir api buddhyanlaram MStta- 
ineyodaya, p 103 

Buddhih svayamprakaieti gumfamkaraj'or matam Ibxd 
Page 403, Note i — Commenting on Murari Mirra's view, itth- 
katilhiyam on Nyayasiddhdntamattjan says. Ghatoyam iti vyavasayah, 
tatai ca ghatam aham janSmi iti anuvyavasdyah, tens pram.'inyam 
grhyate 

Page 406 — ^The Mfnam^aka contends that if vahdily and invalidity 
are both external to cogmtions, cognitions by themselves should be 
held to be neutral or characterless, which is not the case 

Na hi pramdnyapramanyavyatinktam kificid api svarupam asli 
vijtlanasya Mdiiaineyodoya, p 76 

If it is argued that all cognitions are cases of doubt until tliej' arc 
verified, the Nyaya, which regards doubt as a form of invalid cognition, 
seems to imply the view of intnnsic invalidity, which is opposed to 
the doctnne of paratah pramanya 


Page 408. 

Sa ca dehendnyajnanasukbcbbyo vyatincyate 
Nanabhuto vibhur nityo bhogas svargjpavargabhak 

Manatnnxodaya, p 82 


Pago 41 1 —Manameyodaya contrasts the posihon of Prablifikara 
with that of Kumanla and defends the latter 

For the followers of Prabh 5 kaia, the form " I know the jar " repre- 
sents the general feature of all cognitions Such know ledge is impossible 
if the self and the cognition arc not manifested. So the self and the 
cognition must be admitted to be revealed as subject and cognitive 
activity. (Almasvatmanor karlrtaya vittitaya ca pratijamSnatv.mi 
abhyupagacchanti ) The followers of Kumanla object to the very 
premise that all cognitions arc of the form " I know the object 
EahkanStha contends that if tlie subject is manifested m all 
cQcnitions it would be impossible to distinguish between the object 
of^i-s own To^ition and that of another (svapara vedjayor ana- 
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Page 575 

Anadi bhavariipam yad vi}nanena viKyate 
Tad ajnaaam iti prajSa la^anam sampracal^sata 

S D S , xiu 

Page 585 — C{ S B Bih Up , u x 20. Parabrahma vyatirekena 
samsarinama nanyad vastvantaram asti 

Page 597 — Bhimacarya, quoting VScaspatx, says Mayavadimate 
trayo hi jivasyopadhayah , tatra susuptau buddhyadi samskaravasitam 
ajuanamatram, svapne jagradvasanamayam Ungaiatiram, jagradava- 
sthayam suksma ^aiira samsistam sthulsiaarlrani upadhir iti 

Page 607 — Samkara mentions the following similes Yatha’dbhyah 
suryacandradipratibimbo. yatbavk svacchasya sphatikasyk laktakk- 
dy upadhibhyo raktadibhava evam yathodaka laktakkdi hetva 
panaye suryacandrasphatikadi pratibimbo vinaiyati candradi 
svaiupam eva paramarthato vyavatisthate, tadvad prajfianaghanam 
anantam aparam svaccham avatisthate 


CHAPTER IX 

Page 672 — ^Nirvikalpakam ekajStiyadravyesn prathama pinda- 
grahanam, dvitjyadi pindagrahanam savikalpakam Prathama 

pratJty anusamhitavastu samsthana rupagotv5der anuvpttidharma 
viSistetvam dvitlyadipindagrahan 5 vaseyam iti dvitiyadigrahanasya 
savikalpakatvam R B , 1 t i 

Page 696 — Suddhatattva is also called Suddhasattva 


CHAPTER X 

7S5 — See also — 

Basu^'^S^B^ Govindobkasyu and Prameyaratnavah E T by S C 
The Stvddvaita of Srikaniha by S S Suryanarayana Sastn. 
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niurDiasatyam et“a jalatarangadistlianiyain 
tu param brahma S B Brh Up , v i. 

Page 469 


samndrajalasthanij am 


Upakramopasaraharav abhySso’pSrvata phalam 
ArthavadopapatU ca betas tatpaiyanimaye 
Page 482 —a uith Samkara’s account of absolute consciousness 
as supreme nitncss (saksi) the foHommg verse attributed to fiie text 
of Tarhahhasai 


Samvid bhagavati dcvl smrtyamibhava vedika 
Anubliiitir srafter anj-a smrtih samskaransatrajS 
Page ^88 —Immediacy is the essential mark of pratyaksa, and 
not sense activity God's knowledge is not sensuous but immediate 
Page Advaibns hold that indeterminate j^rcepbon 

gives ns knowledge of pure being (sanmatram) and not knowledge of 
distinct objects which are the products of imagination (kalpana) 

s x« s 


Page 494 — In Advaita Vedanta, Brahman alone is eternal, and so 
even the significance of the Vedas is eternal only in a relative sense 
Page 495 — livara in rcuttenng tiie Vedas m each world age 
preserves intact the previous anupund or order of words 

Page 499, Note 3 — Jnanam tn vastutantratvan na deia kSla 
nimittSdy apeksate, j atha agninis na akSio’murta iti tatha atmavi- 
iiidnam api S B Brh Up , iv 5 15 

Page 501 — Truth for Advaita Vedanta consists m its non-contra- 
dictcdness The Buddhist entenon of successful activity is accepted 
by the Nyaj-a with the qualification that it constitutes the test and 
not the content of truth Truth is constituted by correspondence 
With the object The Advaita contends that correspondence cannot 
be directly observed, it is only inferred from coherence (samvada) 
or harmony of expenence On this view all empincal truth is relative 
The true is what is yet uncontradicted It is possible that some 
further experience may contradict even the most probable empincal 
truth We can never be certain that any empincal truth is absolutely 
true NySyamanjan, pp 62 S 

Page 507 — ^Under the stress of ajfiana, the distmcbon between 
self and not-self is set up m the absolute caitanya The atman behaves 
as the aham (the hmited ego) that has accepted the limitations of 
antahliarana Limitation means the presence and the possible ignor- 
ance of an other The struggle to know the other results 

Page 512, Note 4 — Brahmadaiiane sadhanam ucyate Manasaiva 
paramartha jnSna samskrtena 'caryopadeia purvakam canudrastavyam 
SB Brh Up,iv 4 19 

Page 519 —Lower knowledge is deceptive only in the sense that it 

veils reahty . 

Page 557 From the standpoint of Brahman there is no avidya 
at all But Brahman as saksin reveals avidya So far as Kvara is 
concerned, he sees through avidya or maya, which is distinct from wm 
since there is no avarana for him. 
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concentration, 358-63 , con- 
templation, 357-8 ; ethics, 
353-4 , God, 368-72 ; infer- 
ence, 350 , karma, 365-6 ; 
moksar 344, 363-5 , percep- 
tion, 349-50 , psychology, 
345-9 . supernormal powers, 
366-8 ; truth, 350-1 ; Vedas, 
370 

Yogarahasya, 668 

Yoga Sutra, 251, Chaps IV and V, 
Jiassun 

Yogatativa Upanisad, 338 n. 

YogavSSistha, 344 n , 457 n., 

464 n , 580, 581 n , 635 

Yuan Chwang, 390 , 44911. 
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209-14, 231-3 , God, 225-8 , 
inherence, 216-19, 234 S , 

karma, 208-g, 233-6 ; know- 
ledge, 181-3, 2443 ; moksa, 
224-5 , nature, 193-^03. 
241-4 : negation, 219-21, 

229-30 ; quality, 204-8, 
233-6 ; particnlanty, 215-16, 
231-3 ; rebirth, 224 , self, 
145 , substance, 187-94, 233-6 
Vallabha, 41, 431. 439, 440, 443, 
605, 670, 756-60, 767, his 
AnvbhSsya, 756, 759, 760 , 
his Bh^avataiikastAodhini, 
756 ; his Siddhantarahasya, 
756 , and Jfimbarka, 760 , 
Saihkara, 756 , Ramanuja, 
'758-60 
Vamana, 341 n 
Vamana Purana, 663 n 
Varadaraja, 31, 40, 7 ^ '• ^ 

TSrktkaraksS, 31 n , 34 n , 40» 
81 n , 87 n , 103 n 
Varaha PurStta, 6630 
Varahopamsai, 624 n- 
Vansco’s Know Thyself, 395 
VSsavadaila, 39 n 
Vasubandhu, 36a, 390, 34^ n 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 41 
Vasugupta, 731 , his Sutra, 
731. 733. 734. Spanda- 
kSrikci, 731-2 

Vatsyayana's NydyMasya, 
Chap II, passtm, 340“ 

Vayu Purana, 270 n, 334 
6630 

Vedanta, 20, 23, 24, 28, 37 n, 

' 56, 67, 70- 81, 9511. 10411. 
106, 175, 216, 220. 27111. 
Chaps VII-X, passim. 770; 
and Bhagayata school, 434, 
matenahsni, 434 : Nyaya - 
VaiSesika, 434. Pui^a 
mamsa, 43°“^. 434. 439 . 

Samkhya, 434. 663; Yo^, 
434; theory of cause, 97-8. 
God, 165; moksa, 15*1 “on* 
existence, 54-S 


Vedanta Be^ika's Nyayastidhaii' 
jam, 670, 713 n , his Paiiea- 
ratraraksd, 666 n , 669 , his 
Paramatabhanga, 669 , his 

SaccantraraksS, 669, his Pa- 
hasyalrayasSra, 669, 683, 684, 
b95, 709, 710 n. , his Taiparya- 
candnkd, 669, his Tattva- 
muhiahalapa, 661 n , 670, 

672, 674, 679, 695, 696, 697, 
705 , his TatlvatikS, 669 , his 
SarvSrthasiddhi, 670, 671, 696 , 
his ^aiadiisant, 670 , his 

Sesvttra MimSmsS, 378 n , 427, 
431 n , 669, 691 

VeddntasiddhSntasarasamgraha, 
487 n 

VedSrthasamgraha, 668, 688, 690, 
701. 703 n. 

Venkata I)i3rsita*s VarthkSbha- 
rana, 377 
Vtbhanga, 35 n 

VidhuSekhaxa BhattacSrya, 465 n 
Vtdvanmanoranjanl, 452 n , 578 n 
Vidyabhusan, Dr , vm, 34 n . 

37 n , 38 n , 85 
VidySpati, 760 

Vidyaranya, 528 n , 553, 578 n , 
his Jivanmuktiviveha, 451 n , 
618, 619, 6350 , his Pailca- 
dasi, 106, 451 n , 486 n , 490 n , 
53311. 57211, 59on, 601 n, 
602, 610. 653 , his Vwarana- 
prameyasamgraha. 133 n , 

330 n , 398 n , 451 n , 49° n > 
578, 587 n , 589. 784-5 
Vijnanabhiksu, 26 n , io5 n . 
14611, 431. his Samkhya- 
pravacandbhSsya, Chap IV 
passim, 471 n. ; his Samkhya- 
sow. Chap rv,passtw, Vijiia- 
namrta, 451 n , his Yoga- 
satasamgraha, 256, 327 n , 

Chap V, passim ; his Yoga- 
vSrttiha, 26, 256, 265 n , 272 n., 
Chap \, passim 
Vtsntt Purana, 32 n , 261, 334 " > 
528 n , 562 n , 588 n , 663 n , 
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In the re-spintualization of the world, the Bhagavadgtta will have a 
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